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[For the convenience of the reader, the Alphabet is carried over to the next page, 
which, being a left-hand one, is on that account, more available for reference in 
reading the specimen of Phonotypy, p. 3-10.] 


JEMZ OV WIZDMM. 
(Kuntinwd from vol. 3, pej 321.] 


194. Ai selfif man, bi rigardin el men az hiz deturz, teks upon himself 
di unizines ov ¢ larj and ayfus kreditur. 

195. di det hwig wi evuri memunt inkur to sr x Kristur, iz to bi ped 
on hiz uksnt to or fele krigurz: and & ukwituns wi ar to risiv, iz, di 
witnes ov ¢ gud konfuns, and di sil ov ¢ fri and indipendunt spirit. 

196. Hi iz nevur tird ov lisnin ho wifiz to gen wizdum: and hi iz 
nevur tird ov tekin ho tins hi haz gend inuf. 

197. Nidur burt, stefun, ner rigiz, mek e man trolt rispektubul; but 
enli di ws hi meks ov diz advantijiz. 

198. di pesefun ov riciz nevur bistez di pis hwig rizults from not di- 
zirin dem. 

199. It iz improdunt and unkind to spik to eni wun ov hiz misfer- 
cunz, unles w hav di psur, and di wil, to rullv dem. 

200. du best prizurvutiv ugenst les, iz to ne hs to loz wid fertitwd 
and ikwunimut: it 1z sr impefuns dat rendurz misforgunz insupetubul. 

201. Nutin iz mer difikult to asurten, dan hwen wi ar ofended wit 
just kez; dv enlt we to uvdd mistek, iz, bi gerifin an unwilinnes to tek ofens, 

202. Hi ho haz s rig memuriiz to efun kuntented wid s por jujmunt ; 
—wid havin mug ov udur menz, and litul or nutin ov hiz en. 

203. Swpurfloiti privents radur dan premets hapines: el dat iz not 
rikwird bi nisesitt, er iz not uplid to ws iz swpurfloiti. 

204. Do not bu se pred az to difi epinyun, ner se ven az to kert 
uplez; se wil wi gerif s modurut and propur rigard to wr reputefun. 

205. W mid bi undur ne anzieti az to hwot upiruns w mek, if w ar 
kerful ta bv hwot wm ot to bi. 
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VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 
Example of Name in Example of Name in 
. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. 
Lt feet v P p pay pi 
li fit it Bb bay bi 
& & mate & Tt toe ti 
Ee met et Dd age di 
Aa psalm a Om chew ce 
Aa Sam at : : : 
Jj jew je 
© oe caught e Kk calle ke 
t 
Oo cot tr) Gs gall ss 
u 
ry ia Ff ~~ few ef 
Uu curry . ut Le 
Viv view VE 
Os bone ) 
Tt thigh it 
() fool Q 
° aa thy ai 
Wow full ut 


Ss seal es 
COMPOUND VOWELS. . 


Ri high et Zz zeal Ze 


i 

® 6 hoy ) xf mesh if 

rome. how s Ks measure zi 

ee = Ll bail el 
COALESCENTS. ~~ — os 

Yy yea yé 

Ww way WE Mm sum am 
BREATHING. Nn sun en 


H h hay he Wy sung in 
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NW PROJEKT FOR RIFORMIW di IMVGLIS ALFUBET AND 
@ORTIOGRUFY. 


[di Mimeryul ov ai Rev. Izikyul Ric, ov Tré, Nu Hamfir, setin fort di 
plan ov ¢ rifermd Alfubet and @rtogrufi, and prein di usistuns ov 
Kongres to ekstend ¢ nolij ov it evur di nefun. Febrouri 19, 1844. 
Red, and led upon di tebul.] 


Az ¢ fusiliti in & nw self-supertin sistum ov jenurul and liburul edukefun, 
(hwig haz bin provd fizubul in ¢ skol ov siks yirz,) az ¢ fusiliti else in 
litururt biznes, i hav, durin sum et yirz, bin kunsidurin at impertuns and 
praktikubilitt ov ¢ turu refurmefun ov sr ritun langwij, and ¢ strikt kon- 
fermefun deref to di spekun. F hav at lent kum to sum rizults, hwig i 
wif ekstensivli to kumuniket, espefuli umuy di pipul ov dis kuntri. 

Spekun langwij haz wzouli erijinsted umuyn di unenlitund, and, bi its 
en duktiliti, in its pregres terdz purfekjun, it kips pes wid Jenurul nafun- 
ulimprovmunt. Bart wid & ritin ov dis langwij it iz far udurwiz. 
Bi dv egzaktnes and stubiliti ov its fermz, it must rimen uncenjd, unles 
bi jenurul kunsent. On diz uksnts, cifli, dv spikin and diritin ov di sem 
langwij do inveryubli, widst speful privenfunz, tend terdz s sepurefun, de 
veri sleli, and derfeor widst netis er ularm. Hens, bi kunvenfun, de fud 
bi bret togedur; hwen el dat iz ron in ritin Jud bt kurekted, and hwen 
minz fud, if posibul, bi instituted to kip dem togedur. At dv kumensmunt 
ov di last senguri, dv ritin ov sr langwij woz far indid from purfekfun. 
From dat tim its kupasiti fer e ful and simpul reprizentefun ov or inkrisiy 
numbur ov primurt ssndz haz bin grajouli diminijfin, til it haz finult bikum 
intolurubul, rezin from ment, espefult formurz, dv kri fer refurmefun— 
radikul and spidi, if postbul; but at ent ret, ¢ refurmefun. 

In ebidyuns to fis Isd and presiy kel, meni in dis sj ov improvmunt 
hav prejekted, and sum ivun hav utemted sug ¢ refurmefun; de az yet 
widst mug sukses. But Jud mi vast lebur upon dis wirk else prov 
unuvelin; yet diz faktsdo akgouli enkurij mi init; fer ds do el fo 
dat suc s refurmefun iz gretli nided; dat it is ns krsdin hard 
upon us; dat it iz struglin vigurusli fer egzistuns ; dat it must son 
burst into biin, and, wid mit, majesti and gleri, bles sr triftt 
nefun, and el ho wz sr rapidli sprediy liturugur. de dis me upir 
to sum, strenj and parudoksikul, yet it iz in fakt tro. 

Wel uwer dat dis ize gret wark, rikwirin bet talunt and enturpriz, and 
di fevur ov hevun Likwiz; wel uwer else, dat dis grand kunsurn ov patriut- 
izum, filantrepi, and rilijun, iz dipendiy selli on di plegur ov di IngliJ 
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ripublik ov leturz—di eturz and publifurz; yet it simd dat i kud do 
sumtin terdz ferwurdin so dizirubul an objekt, bi fein plenli to mi kun- 
trimen, and az far az posibul to di Inghf res, di vast nisesiti and di 
imens wtiliti ov e simpul and kumplit alfubet, kunteniy wun dis- 
tint, vizibul, inveryubul sin fer ig ov sr ferti impertunt primurt 
ssndz, and an ertogruft rilivd ov ol ridundunsiz and kumpleks- 
iti, and at ugrimunt, in di men, at list, wid di mest genuruli uprovd 
standurdz ov Inglif erteipi. dis iz indid mi umbul em and dizin, hwil 
i stk fer Hevunz blesin, and dv smilz ov di nefun, and ov di Inglif res, 
upon di fevurd wunz ho fal ukomplif dv task i hav bigun, but me not liv, 
er bi ebul, to ukomplif. Bi uford, den, dat i hav not enturd on ¢is biznes 
widst first kentin dv kest. 

# wil ns endevur to giv di cif rizunz fer dis refurmefun : 

1. Sr spekun langwij, on uksnt ov its kumbind eksulunsiz, its vuriiti, 
kepiusnes, strent, melodi, and majesti, iz, to se dv list, wun ov di best 
nv livin in dv wurld; hwil, sumhs, its ntun ferm, bi its astonifiy 
dififunsiz and ridundunsiz, iz, az far az ino, kwit di wurst in di 
wurld; not to eksept, on sum ukents, ivun di Frenf. dis iz ¢ fakt i 
kunklod nun wil dini; and ov kers it nidz ne prof. Na ¢ho wad not 
stronli dizir dat dis valmubul and rifind langwij fad bi furnift wit s dres 
in nacurul and disunt harmuni wid its buti and wurt, digniti and gleri? 
Let sr sensiz ov kunsistunst, ov prepriiti, kungroiti, and ov onur else, 
bi hir eksursizd, and predws der nacurul and |ijitimut frots. 

2. Sr alfubet iz bet ridundunt and dififunt. Fer ov sr 26 leturz ar wsles, 
ov kers gretli injoryus—c, J [?], a, and x, der ples bin suplid bi udur let- 
urz olredi and nesesuruli in div alfubet. Wi hav derfer at mest, but 22 uvelu- 
bul leturz to reprizent sr primurt ssndz, hwic ar at list 40. der hav bin meni 
dsts and disizunz ugenst w else, az ridundunt ; but i hav finuli kunklo- 
ded to riten it, bilivin it to reprizent difurunt digriz ov s veri lit konsununt 
ssnd pikulyur to itself, in wnizun wid i veil ssnd ov U in FULLand 0 in 
WOLF. Wi hav, den, but to: mer leturz dan haf az meni az wi do 
abselwtli nid! Ho kan riuliz dis, and not adveket an imidyut supli ov 
18 nw wunz, dat evurt impertunt primuri ssnd ms hav wun and its 
on pikmlyur mark to reprizent it to dvi. 

Sr sed 22 leturz wer wuns inuf dstles [?] to reprizent el di elimenturi 
ssndz den in ws. But dis numbur fer sjiz rimenin di sem, and di erv) 
langwij, di hel tim, mprovin and bikumin mer and mer kepyus, it iz 
nz bikum ekstrimli dififunt. ¢Hwot den fud bi dun? orli az gudz 
inkris, so fad ster rom. Az gildren in ¢ famili multipli, so Jud upre- 
priuvt nemz to reprizent and distingwif dem. Hens, troli, az i primuri 
ssndz ov env langwij ar inkrist, de Jud bi markt wid udifunul upreprivt 
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leturz. !Hwot strenj and ridikwlus fifts and ekspidyunts hav wi bin 
drivun to, dat wi mit, sumhs, posibli get ulon wid di eld alfubet! 
¢ Hwot wad w tiyk ov ¢ tilur ov di grsnd ho had fer yirz at vast ekspens 
gren twis az mus kern az hi kud idur dispez ov er ukomedet wid rom? 
Or, ov di kundifun ov ¢ famili er ¢ skol kunteniy ferti cildren wit onli 
22 nemz fer di hel? Wars dan dis, indid, iz it fer us to hav but 22 
leturz to reprizent and distingwif sr 4.0 difurunt primuri ssndz. Q@v kers wi 
must nesesurult put ¢ numbur ov veri difurunt ssndz on di sem letur, az 
sum fer er fiv on a, ubst az meni on 0, etseturu; el unuvddubli briniy 
on di Iurnur mug wisles lebur and veksefus embarusmunt, kezin ivun yirz 
ov cd prefus tim, liburti, kumfurt and jo ov sr dir gildren to bi wurs 
dan tron uwe. Ekspunj di fer wisles leturz, and ad etin nm wunz, and 
ui wil do mug terdz purfektiy 4i alfubet, and brinin up di ritun to di 
spekun langwij, and kez an imens seviy in litururi edwkefun and biznes. 
¢ Iz not hir, den, ¢ gud rizun fer e¢ radikul and turu refurmefun ? 

3. Unudur rizun fer dis refurmefun, and ¢ prinsipul wun, iz di meni 
difurunt metudz in ai eld ortogrufi ov ekspresiy di sem syndz, 
and dat bissnded leturz. hav olredi diskuvurd wun hundred and 
tu wun. Ferti suc metudz ar ol dat wi nid. Ov kers wun hundred and 
fertt wun ov dem ar ridundunt and wsles. Mor me rimen to bi diskuvurd ; 
but probubli not meni. is iz an astonifin and delful fakt, keziy bi itself 
wlen ubst fer and ¢ haf timz di udurwiz nesesuri lebur ov lurnin to rid, 
az iz demonstreted bi dividiy di sed wun hundred and eti wun, di hel 
numbur, bi ferti, 4. hel nesesuri numbur. Indid, dis wud bi tro wer 
el diz difurunt metudz ov eksprefun simpul, distint, and wniferm. But 
de ar inturwevun, impliketed, and envelupt in ¢ tszund tangulz and wic- 
nots. To ekstriket and unfeld diz wad puzul and purpleks ivun e fulose- 
fur, if hi wer nz fer di first tim put to di task. Olde m ho uli bikum 
hwot ar wgoult keld gud spelurz and ridurz, and hav in betur dez, fergotun 
most ov di meni edukefunul uflikjunz, hardfips, and termunts ov wr di- 
pendunt, kunfidiy, ebidyunt, and béyunt cildhud, me not at wuns, purhaps 
bi redi to aknolij di trot ov dis steri; yet di gret ekspens ov sr hard- 
urnd muni in komun primuri skolin—di kwontiti ov sr gildrenz tim spent 
in urksum, stwpifiij, and dimorulizin kunfinmunt—di privefun ov der 
meni inesunt and kinli relift jovunil plezurz and enjomunts—and di les 
ov der kumfurt, helt, and ofun ivun ov lif, durin yirz spent upon dis el- 
mest inekstrikubul snarl—wupon sr dififunt, and sr veri ridundunt alfubet— 
sr klumzi, kompliketed, and barburus ertogrufi, bet di mest feples, 
ugli, [P] and inkunvinyunt to bi fsnd umuy ol di nefunz ov di 
art, telz its sad rialiti, andtelzit wid an iurn vds and s hundred 
tuyz. * * * # 
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4. di grivus enkumbruns ov silunt leturz iz unudur and ¢ strog 
arguimunt fer e refurmefun. Wid diz sr ritin and printiy hav bikum 
leded and klogd. de sum ov dem ar sumtimz wzd to mark sum partik- 
wiur ssnd ov sum udur letur, az E to mark di ssnd ov o in NOTE, and 
Ain HATE; yet jenurult de ar entirli wsles—nutiy but eld rubif in at 
we. diz wer dstles wuns el ssnded; fer {ho kud bi suc ¢ horid misan- 
trepist az to hav put dem in, er ent wun ov dem, widst just okezun? 
But fakt else provz dis in sum kesiz, hwic wil setul di doktrin fer di hel. 
Tek, fer egzampul, di wurd WeEpNEsDay; dis woz orijinuli ritun 
Wopen’s pay, er di de ov Wodun, an enfunt Britif idul. Fer iz ov pre- 
nunsigjun and plesuntnes ov synd, it haz, in kers ov tim, bikum cenjd to 
Wenzde. - * . * : 

5. dumir prepurefunz fer di nolij valuubul in itself hav kest 
kwit to mus. dtekspens ov muni, tim, and tdl, led st on di tolz, skaf- 
uldin, and udur prepurefunz for rezin di tempul ov nolij, haz privented 
mug plezunt and wsful lebur upon di gleryus bildin itself. derfer, or 
alfubet and ertogrufi, else sr gramur and kirogrufi to, if w pliz, esenful 
parts ov suc prepurefun, fad bi rendurd mug mer simpul and izi and, 
widel, e mug mer ugriubul part ov ¢ primuri edwkefun. dis wud 
giv sr gildren mug tim, ns wurs dan tren uwe in ser and roinus kunfin- 
munt, to bi plezuntlt empléd in di nebul, kaptivetin, and dulitful biznes 
ov sterin up trezurz ov wsful nolij, upreprivt to der sj, inklinefun, and 
jinyus—susg az erul langwij, nacurul histuri, and di rodimunts ov numburz, 
ov sum mikanikul arts, ov muzik, ov fizioleji, and ov dit fizikul siunsiz, 
in jenurul, etseturu. * * 2 sg 

6. Bi neglektin dis refurmefun, wi giv udur nefunz diadvantij evur 
us. Hwedur kunsidurd wid rigard to sr inturnul nafunul kunstrnz, er to 
sr kumparisun wid udur nefunz, dis firnifiz ¢ nw and kunsidurubul artikul 
ov politikul ikonem’. dis argwmunt must tug sr nafunul prid and sr 
patrvutizum in e tendur spot. Nolij iz welt and psur; and in kunekfun 
_wid jujmunt and virguw, it iz wizdum. - 6 = 

7. Lnudur argumunt iz, di gret inkris ov di Inglif and di Angle- 
[mertkun enturpriz and psur. di meni improvmunts cmup dis pi- 
kulyur and distingwift res ov men, espefuli sins di kumensmunt ov di last 
sengurt, furnife gud argumunt to susten & kez in hand. In ukomplifin 
dis grand ufer, se nesesuri and se vast in its konsikwunsiz, wifud bt 
aktin wurdt ov sr res and nsm—wirdi ov srselvz. a . 

8. dv gret helps hwig dis refurmefun wud uferd in di jenurul 
kunsurnz ov edwkefun, iz milast argwmunt. dis iz radur e kom- 
pend ov argwmunts, hwic, hsevur, hav ¢ stron ruefunfip wmuy demselvz. 
wil just netis diz in propur erdur. 
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1.) It wud uniilet di vast and endles task ov lurnin to spel di veri 
nwmurus and strenjli ritun wirdz ov sr langwij, hwic hav bin, bi mir dint 
ov memuri, nes‘esurili lurnd, ig bi itself, widst mus usistuns from jenurul 
rolz; fer, di ssndz ov di wurdz wud, in ritin, inveryubli sujest dv 
propur leturz. ‘Tink ov di yirz dat wud bi sevd from dis tirsum wurk. 

2.) It wad privent elmest el di ekspens ov lurnin to rid wel dv hel 
Inglif langwij; fer, aftur di alfubet fal bi wel lurnd, di leturz wud 
inveryubli sujest di propurssndz. Spid wad bi ukwird, ov kers, bi 
ws and habit ; and aksunt, emfusis, and inflekfunz wud el bi nacurul, az in 
komun spikin, previded hwot iz red bi privyusli undurstud bi di lurnur 
er praktifunur ; and nun udur fud evur bi red vekuli, and kanot bi, 
widst damij in di impertunt art ov ridin. 

3.) dis prepezd refurmefun wud sev wun turd ov di woul ekspens 
ov lurnin kirogrufi, er di art ov ritin; fer di kapitul and smel leturz, 
de ov difurunt siz ar egzaktli ov di sem ferm.* From diz tii sersiz, ol 
kumbind, der wil, i tink, uriz s sevin ov triyirz in e gud primuri eduke- 
Jun, and ov fer, hwen ¢ klasik and prefefunul wun iz inkloded. ! Hwot 
an imens objekt dis wud bi fer di rizin jenurefunz, espefuli ov ripubli- 
kun sitizunz! It wud indid nirli dubul dv wurt ov tim in gildhud and 
urlt wit. 

4.) It wad rendur komun lurnin mug mer plesunt and kaptivetin to 
cildren ; fer, hwot woz bifer uninturestin and hard, iz banift, and el tinz 
ar ns med simpul and izi; konsikwuntli di pregres wad bi rapid and 
duitful. 

5.) It wad, wid propur buks, rendur perunts, in jenurul, aftur de fal hav 
lurnd di rifermd alfubet, at wuns, di kompitunt ticurz ov der en cildren, 
at hom, in elmest di hel ov hwot haz bin kunsidurd ¢ gud komun litururt 
edukejun ;—<dus priventiyn most ov di ekspens, di sufrinz, div denjurz, 
di vifusnes, and di meni inermus ivulz ov di komun skolz. Had i tim, 
i fad Lik to dwel on dis veri impertunt matur, and eksplen and ilustret at 
larj el tinz dsrin. Buti kanot ns. | 

6.) It wud, bi its for konsikwunsiz, ad mug to di helt, promis, kumfurt, 
sefti and hapines ov cildren; ¢ matur, indid, hwic el perunts and filan- 
trepists fud dwt uprifist and urnestli sik fer. To Jo dis in ditel wud 
tek to mus tim fer di prezunt. 

7.) It wad, in fin, kuntribwt mus terdz ¢ tin gretli to bi dizird, espefult 
in ol stets er nefunz ov ripublikun guvurnmunt and fri institwJunz—an 
izilv self-supertin sistum ov jenurul and liburul edwkefun fer 


* di ferms ov di smel leturz wil not do for kapitulz, nidur wil di 
fermz ov di kapitulz do fer di smel leturz. Ep. 
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bet seksiz, adikwut to di probubul or gezun biznes ov lif, to 
bi kumplited at an ej ov bitwin sikstin and twenti yirz. 

# hav nz prizented plenli bifer wm st ov di cif rizunz fer di kumplit 
and spidi refurmefun ov di ritin ov sr eksulunt and wirdi langwij; hwic 
ritin, er med ov reprizentiy it to di mind bi sit, haz lon bin intolurubul, 
iz stil grein wirs and wirs, iz s dizgres to an enlitund pipul, and an 
unsimli sten upon di fer kentinuns ov sr nafunul gleri. And ¢hwig ov 
diz rizunz kan w pént st az futil er wik ? 

di nekst tin i fud-do iz to fo w di posibiliti and fizubulnes ov 
dis refurmefun. Sum hom i rispekt mer for der ermdifun dan for éer 
enturpriz, hav spekun diskurijinli on dis subjekt. But it iz bi no minz 
sé wid ol. di vast impertuns ov di tin, hsevur, i biliv, iz jenuruli: kun- 
sided. @lée it wad bi ¢ nw tin in di wirld, and ¢ gret wun else, and 
wun di gretest dat woz evur ukomplift bi huwmun sjunsi, and eldée meni 
hav feld in der utemts te predws\it, yet i bi no minz disper; fer dis iz 
biyond disput, ¢ res, ¢ de, and e nefun ov wundurz. Men, espefuli men 
Ov sr oryin and kindred, hav not yet dun der best, ner der mitiest. Wi 
ar ny enturin upon an gj ov Lit, pis, and improvmunt, suc az di wurld haz 
nevur sin ; an ¢j to bi distingwift bi beldnes in kunsepfun, skil in planin, 
and sukses' in ugivmunt. Gret and unhird ov tinz ar to bi divizd, eks- 
pekted, undurtekun, and ukomplift. Kumperd wit hwot men mit bi, and 
hwot, in sum fevurd, sum “ geldun,” sum milenyul gj, de probubli 
wil bi, der iz ns pasin ovur di stej ov Lif and akjun, e mir dwerf, er 
rek ov ai hmmun res. 

Men kan, and wil, yet do mor dan de evur hav dun, and liv bihind ¢em 
stwpendus monwmunts ov wizdum, radur dan dez ov foli, suc az di 
snfunts did in Jjipt and udur parts ov di wirld. di sumit ov hwmun 
efifunst haz nevur yet bin rict. Lwk ferwurd wid rezd ekspektefun, and 
dv i ov fet, and biheld di wiz and wurdi wundurz hwig fal bi ukomplift 
hwen wer fal sis, and di blesinz ov lit, and vurgw, and Kriscianiti fal 
purved ai art. ¢$Hwi not, den, in di arli stej and insipyunt pregres ov dis 
8} ov filezofik, filantropik, and Kriscyun efifunsi, and az cif minz ov hesniy 
it ferwurd—hwi not aprihend, utemt, and briy to pas se gret and so gud 
tin, az di konfermefun ov sr ritun to sr spekun langwij? dis iz indid ¢ 
matur ov inturest and ov gret nisesiti, and wud bi ov unsplkubul benifit 
to el di Inglif warld; but mer partikwlurli to dis kuntri ov ripublikun 
guvurnmunt and ov fri popwilur institwfunz. It wud troli predws an 
@gustun ej in Inglif liturucur, siuns, liburul lurniy and jenurul improv- 
munt, and mark di prezunt az an iru ov distingwiJft lustur. 

But, aftur el, dis iz, in itself, not enlt ¢ posibul, but an izi wirk. 
Wi ar kept from its ukomplifmunt, mer bi kobweb, dan bi adumantin 
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genz. di obstrukjunz egzist mer in fansi dan in fakt. On subjekts ov 
dis nequr, wi ar ta’ apt to startul at riul er supezd difikultiz, and to 
imajin dem insurmsntubul. Wi tek frit at monsturz ov sr on kristin 
and run from aprihended to riul ivulz. And ¢hx lon must it bi so? * * 

Notwitstandin el] di hindrunsiz from veryus kwerturz, hwot imens 
improvmunts and wsful invenfunz hav okurd to bles 4i wirld sins di gret 
astronemur, Galileo, ov Floruns, woz so kroili pursikuited fer hiz diskuv- 
uriz in astronemi; sins di sivir punif/munt, ivun in Inglund, ov di onest 
inventur ov di furst wetur so-mil; and espefuli widin sevunti or ett yirz 
past. Nz, ¢ fal wi ov dis sj, and Ais kuntri, bi ufred ov Lit and trot—ov 
‘nvestigejun and projekt—ov invenfun and eksperimunt, fer di gud ov di 
nefun and ov mankind? ¢ Wil w, indid, bi redi to pursikuat and punif dt 
pefunt, usidwus, and self-sakrifizin modurn inventur and rifermur wid 
ridikwl, riprec, and skern, and kel him “ wun-idiud entuazyast,”’ ‘“‘ nare- 
minded skimur,” er “ Wtepyun prejektur?”’ Let not dis bi di bitur 
riwerd ov diz diveted patriuts and filantrepists, espefuli in dis de and 
land ov fri and indipendunt inkwiri, and ov larj and liburul vz. In el 
tinz ov dis negur, let us akt ukerdiy to di diktets ov tro onur and impar- 
ful justis. 

But i wil argu di posibiliti and fizubulnes ov dis projekt, from hwot 
haz elredi tekun ples in sr liturugur sins 4i kumensmunt ov di last sengurt. 
Wt hay sin, in sr de, kunsidurubul improvmunts, elturefunz at list, in 
ar ritun langwij, sr stil ov kompezifun, and sum in ar alfubet. Wuns wi 
had but twenti-for leturz, and keld z “izurd,” and wzd mug di lon s. 
# hav bifer sujested, dat i wel rimembur hwen sum leturz nv silunt wer 
den ssnded. Wi wuns had s-H-E-w fer SHOW, M-U-S-I-c-K fer MUSIC, 
F-A-V-O-U-R fer Favor. In di ta last egzampulz de di roy letur iz ritend, 
yet wun iz tren ef az wsles, and dat to: widst unbalunsin di art, or trein 
it from its erbit! Wi hav bigun to tre ef sum ov ar vurbul turminefunz, 
aZ AL from CLASSICAL, and MENT from ADVANCEMENT, and le! ivun dis 
haz not kledd i nefun wid sakklet, ner fild ai Inglif warld wid lamentefun, 
merniy and we! Nz, hwi fad not di dizirubul cenj, hidurto se parful, 
supurfiful, and slugif, bi ws ov propur minz, lik udur tinz, bukum radikcl 
and rapid, and in sum fw yirz bi ukompli/t? Let us tek stron inturest 
in dis tin srselvz, and bi el minz endevur to kriet wun in udurz, and den 
bi lukiy st fer dizirubul and gleryus rizults. But, i beg, let ne pipul ov 
inflouns er etoriti, ne perunts or ticurz, ne frendz ov der kuntri er ov man- 
kind, diskurij er hindur ¢is se gret, se nesesuri and se binevelunt e wurk. 

Heevur, aftur el, di grand priliminuri to s jenurul risepfun ov ¢ plan 
for dis refurmefun iz, dat biits jenurul merits, it bi fond wairdi ov 
udopfun, and dat dis wurdines bi ekstensivli promulgeted and 
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nen. Let dis sujescun kel to mi ed, from eni lediz or jentulmen ov 
iturucur and binefisuns, sug helps in dis ardmus wirk az de me bi ebul 
frili to kuntribut, dat ¢ plan fer refurmefun bi son bret az nir az posibul 
to purfekjun, and surkwleted ovur di nefun, and umuy el pipul ho wz sr 
lanewij. (St di alfubet prepozd bi Mr. Rig, Fonetipik Jumul, vol. 3, 
p- 327.] 


.ON THE VOWEL NOTATION. 


1. Problem stated.—Vowels may be long or short, a distinction not of 
quality but of quantity simply. In every case they may be followed by 
a consonant in the same syllable or not. When the long vowel is followed 
by a consonant in the same syllable, the latter portion of its effect is slightly 
modified, but still the vowel can be distinctly separated from the conso- 
nant, and pronounced at length, as if no consonant followed it. There is no 
case in which this cannot bedone. Withregard to the short vowels when 
they occur in accented syllables which terminate with a consonant, they 
suffer such a great modification from the action of the consonant, that the 
result differs qualitatively from the short vowel in the former case. When, 
however, the accent does not rest upon the syllable containing the short 
vowel ‘and concluding with a consonant, the vowel does not neces- 
sarily suffer this modification ; it is only occasionally that we find unac- 
cented syllables containing these modified vowels. Hence it would appear 
that our notation must represent the vowels under three different aspects, 
each admitting of two subdivisions :— 


1.) As long, a) followed, or b) not followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable ; that is, a) closed, and b) open. 

2.) As short, a) followed, or b) not followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable, but in both cases unaccented, and always capable of 
being pronounced independently of the following consonant, when 
there is one. They are, therefore, a) closed, and b) open. 

3.) As short, and always followed by a consonant in the same syllable, 
being either a) accented, or b) unaccented, and peculiarly modified. 
These vowels we will call stopped, to distinguish them from the 
other two classes, which will be termed long and short simply. 


Now it is a remarkable fact that in the.same language we very seldom 
find that it is precisely the same sound which undergoes all these three 
modifications. The places of the missfng vowels are, however, generally 
supplied by some other vowel which only finds its full development in 
some other language. In the following enumeration of the English triplets 
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we will, however, assume that the vowels correspond accurately, anu thus 
form correct triplets, in as much as they are the effective triplets of vowels 
as far as our own language is concerned. 

2. Vowel Triplets—lIn the following table the Italic letters point out 
the sound which is the object of explanation. Two instances are given to 
each vowel, corresponding to the subdivisions a) and b,) already mentioned. 


LONG. SHORT. STOPPED. 

OPEN. CLOSE. OPEN. CLOSE. ACCENTED. UNACCENTED. 
1. fee feet cherry cherries _ fit surfeit 
2, may mate sunday sundays met wallet 
3. ah psalm (not found in English) sam drawback 
4. caw caught august (adjective) ? cot dicebox 
5. (not found) cur idea ideal curry precious 
6. no bone negro negroes (not found in English) 
1. loo fool cuckoo whirlpool full playful 
3. Six Type Scheme.—Hence, to discriminate every case of the vowels, 


we should have six types for each vowel (with the exception of the third 
and sixth, which only require four, and the fifth, which only requires five), 
making a total of thirty-seven types for the seven vowels in our language. 
Such a scheme is clearly utterly impracticable, and we may, therefore, 
dismiss it without further notice. 

4. Three Type Scheme.—The next obvious scheme is to use one type 
for the long, one for the short, and one for the stopped vowel, leaving the 
subdivisions to be indicated by other means, such as the concourse of con- 
sonants or the position of the accent. The number of types now required 
for the seven vowels would be only nineteen, and we will take them to be 
the following, in the order of the triplets, as above-mentioned :— 

Lvi,ece, a—a, 600, Vuu, ¢H—-,0OoON 
We have given an example of this scheme (infra, Ex. 1), in which we 
also use the contracted forms for the dipthongs i 6 s, and introduce y for 
yo, w for yo ; ya does not occur in our language. The reader will thus 
be able to form an opinion upon the merits of this scheme, considered as 
a practical one. 

5. Two Type Schemes.—The number of types required being still con- 
sidered too many, another plan has been proposed to diminish it. This 
consists in making one type represent either the short and stopped vowel, 
or the long and short vowel. We shall consider each case separately. 

6. Common Two Type Schemes.—In these the same type is employed 
for the short and stopped vowel, and a different type made use of for the 
long vowel. Let us take as the scheme, which will only contain fourteen 
types,— 
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Vl, €e, aa, @0, UU, ©, OW; Y=yO, W=yu 

The question now arises, ¢ How are we to distinguish to the eye when the 
vowel character represents the stopped, and when the short vowel? The 
general answer is, ‘‘ The short vowel in a close syllable is stopped ;’’ but 
this, we know (by par. 2.), is not absolutely correct. Still it is very 
nearly so, and, allowing it to be correct, we have next to determine when 
a syllable is close or not. If we had different signs for consonants, ac- 
cording as they occur, at the beginning or end of syllables, this would be 
an easy matter ; but as this would be a very serious addition to the num- 
ber of types in a fount, it is abandoned as impracticable; hence, some rule 
is requisite. It would be a general rule to say that if the letters following 
any vowel in a word were capable of being pronounced as a separate word, 
independent of this preceding vowel, the syllable in which it occurs is open, 
and if otherwise, stopped. But different persons are found to experience 
such very different degrees of difficulty in pronouncing initial combinations 
of consonants, that some thoroughly objective or external rule is rendered 
necessary. The following is the simplest which can be framed :—‘* When 
one or more consonants end a word, or when more than one consonant fol- 
low a vowel in the middle of a word, the preceding vowel occurs in a 
close syllable.” In this scheme it must be assumed that the stopped vowel 
only occurs in an accented close syllable. But we find many cases in which 
a real stopped vowel occurs in syllables which, according to this rule, would 
not be close; as in the ante-penultimate syllable of family, chronology, 
severity, &. % How is the distinction to be drawn in such cases? The 
solution of this question splits the common two type scheme into two, as 
follows. 

1. Doubled Consonant Scheme.—In this scheme a close syllable is 
produced artificially by doubling the consonant following a short vowel. 
This is a mere expedient, as only one consonant is really heard. Thus 
the words just given would be printed thus, fammili, krenolloji, siverriti. 
In these cases some other expedient must be resorted to in order to show 
when the two consonants are to be really pronounced, as thus, un‘nen, 
sel‘les. This scheme is not consistently carried out by any nation, and it 
is clearly inaccurate, and very uneconomical; we shall, therefore, not give 
any example of it. 

8. Accentual Scheme.—If we take care to write an accent at the ter- 
mination of such accented syllables, this difficulty will be at once evaded, - 
thus, famili, kronolsji, siveriti. To carry this plan out, however, it would 
be requisite to have a very great number of accents, which would much 
disfigure the page, and there is little doubt, if it were to be introduced, 
but what the accents would be omitted much to the detriment of the scheme 
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itself. Their number, however, may be materially diminished by the 
following rules :— 


1.) ‘“ All words containing long vowels or diphthongs are accented 
upon them. If the word is a polysyllable and has such long vowel 
or diphthong in the last syllable, this accent 1s only secondary, and 
the position of the primary accent 1s determined by rule 5. 

When a word does not contain any long vowel or diphthong.— 

2.) If the last syllable begin with f, 3, or y, the accent is on the 
penultim. 

3.) Verbs of two syllables have the accent on the last. 

4.) Other words of two syllables have the accent on the first, 

5.) Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the last but 
two. 

6.) The inflectional letters and syllables t, d, ed, in, ly, s, z, iz, ur, 
do not change the position of the accent.”’ 


This scheme has not been adopted as yet, but it is very feasible, and we 
have, therefore, given an example of it in No. 2, reserving our observations 
upon it until after the examples have been given. 

9. Phonographic Scheme.—In this the same character is used for the 
long and short vowel, and a separate character is employed for the stopped 
vowel. It is found that in modern languages, generally, the short vowel is 
never accented, and hence the position of the accent is quite sufficient to 
distinguish between the short and the long vowel; while it is clear (from 
par. 6) that the mere position of the accent is not quite sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the short from the stopped vowel. By always writing the accent 
upon the long vowel, thus, | 

tii, eee, a—a, veo, Vuu, #o—, OOU; WU—; 
we, in fact, convert the Phonographic into the three type scheme. If the 
accents are entirely omitted, much less confusion would be occasioned than 
by omitting them in the Accentual Scheme (par. 8). But as it is always 
desirable to know the position of the accent in a word, and as our words 
are accented very capriciously, it is better either to mark the accent in all 
cases, or to establish some rules by which the reader may be able, at a 
glance, and without any knowledge of the language itself, to supply the 
place of the accent mechanically. In making experiments and investiga- 
tions for the purpose of seeing how far it is safe to dispense with accents 
in printed books (in writing they may be always safely omitted), the fol- 
lowing conclusions have been arrived at. The vowels i and wu are of very 
frequent occurrence, and there does not appear to be any simple rule for 
determining when they are accented or not; hence the accent is always 
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marked upon these, and the types tu are cast accordingly. The unaccented 
¢ and e occur very rarely, unaccented a not all; and unaccented 6 o (and 
therefore w) only in the finals of dissyllables, and the penultims of poly- 
syllables. Hence, the following rules of accentuation. 

‘¢ The following syllables are unaccentable :-— 

1.) Those containing v and u. 

2.) Penultims of polysyllables containing 6 o w, not preceded by a 
syllable containing \ wu; as monumunt, hireik. 

3.) The prefixes in, im, en, em, un, ad, eks, egz, fer, pre, wid, when 
not followed by some other unaccentable syllable ; thus, in inokwus, 
the in and w are unaccentable, but in inesunt, the @ is unaccentable, | 
and therefore the in receives the accent. 

4.) The terminative syllables ed, ing, les, nes, ful, even when brought 
by inflection into the middle of a word, as hartlesli. 

All other syllables, and the syllables in the excepted cases of the above 
rules are accentable. 

The accent is to be placed upon that accentable syllable which is nearest 
to the penultim, or on the penultim itself when possible, but not on 
the last syllable if the word contains any other accentable syllable. 

When these rules do not apply, the accent must be marked; the 
accent sign being placed immediately over or after a long vowel, and 
at the close of a syllable containing a stopped vowel.” 


it must be observed that the accented and unaccented letters are not, in 
English, invariably of the same quality; thus 1 is supposed to be the 
short sound, and i the stopped sound, of some vowel differing from tl. 
But, as we said (in par. 1), any vowel notation of our language must go 
upon the supposition that 1 ti form a perfect triplet. As the Phonotypical 
articles in the Journal are printed according to this method, the reader is 
alveady furnished with abundant examples of its use ; but, in order that he 
may the more easily compare it with the other systems, he is referred to 
Ex. 3. 

10. One Type Schemes.—In these only one type is employed to repre- 
sent the long, short, and stopped sounds of any vowel. There are two 
varieties, according as no attempt, or some attempt, is made to discri- 
minate these uses. They are the following; the series of single types 
being i, e, a, 0, U, 6, W; W=yu. 

11. Italian Scheme.—In this it is entirely left to the>memory of the 
reader which of the three sounds may be represented. In Italian, as a 
general rule, every syllable ends with a vowel, and when consonants are 
doubled, both are pronounced ; so that the rule of the open and close 
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syllable applies pretty generally, but not absolutely so, as in the words 
impavido, invan=(Phonotypically) impavide, invan ; the vowel being 
stopped in the second syllable of impavido, and long in the second syllable 
of invan. Again, in Italian there is absolutely nothing to mark the place 
of the accent, and it is one of the greatest difficulties which the learner 
has to overcome in reading Italian, to know where to place the accent. 
In English this scheme would produce great confusion, but as it is typically 
the neatest, we give an example of its use (Ex. 4). 

12. Dutch Scheme.—This is a very ingenious scheme, of modern in- 
vention, having been only of late years introduced into the Dutch language, 
which it suits admirably, as they have no proper double consonants, and 
the position of the accent is known from the grammatical form of the word. 
The rule is, The vowel type represents a long vowel im an open accented 
syllable, a short vowel in an open or close unaccented syllable, and a stopped 
vowel in a close accented syllable. To represent a long vowel in a close 
accented syllable, the vowel type is doubled, as, meet—mate ; and, in order 
to ensure a close syllable, the consonant is generally doubled. Owing to 
the difficulty of fixing the place of the accent in English words, we do not 
consider this sheme at all adapted to our language, but it is so very 
ingenious that we have given an example of it in Ex. 5. 


Example 1.—The Three Type Scheme. 

fl, fit; ceri, ceriz; fit, surfit; ms, met; Sundc, Sundez; met, wolet, 
a, sam; sam, drebak; ke, ket; ogust; kot, disboks; kur; idiw, idtul; 
kurt, prefus ; ne, ben; nigra, nigroz; lo, fol; kuko, hwirlpol ; ful, pleful. 

Example 2.—The Accentual Common Two Type Scheme. 

fi, fit; ceri, ceriz; fit, surfit; me, met; Sunde, Sundez; met, wolet ; 
a, sam; sam drebak; ke, ket; ogust'; kot, disboks; kur, idiu, idiul ; 
kurt, prefus ; ne, ben; nigra, nigroz ; lo, fol; kuko, hwurlpol; ful, pleful. 

Widst an ukwentuns wit di histuri ov fiziks it iz imposibul tu ferm 
eni kurekt' spinyun ov di efekt' hwic di studi ov negur haz eksursizd 
upon: 4 kultivefun ov di mind. In sr skolz, mir gildrun ar ns tet trodz, 
di utenmunt ov hwig haz kest imens Iebur and indiskribubul efurts. de 
sm.il hwen wi tel dem dat an Italyun filosoefur ret an ilaburut tritiz tu 
prov dat 4 sne fond upon Ment Etnu kunsists ov di sem substuns az dt 
sne upon’ du Alps ov Switsurlund and dat hi rileted prof upon prof dat 
bet diz snez hwen melted, yilded wetur pesest ov di sem propurtiz. And 
yet dis kunklozun woz riuli not se veri palpubul, sins di tempurucur ov 
di to Klimets se widli difur, and ne wun in dez dez had eni nefun ov di 
difyzun ov hit evur di surfis ov di urt. Hwen e skolbd, teks e glasful ov 
likwid, and plesin e los pis ov pepur evur it, invurts di glas widst spilin 
e drop ov di kuntents', hi enli astonifiz unudur gild bi hiz purformuns 
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and yet dis iz di identikul eksperimunt hwig rendurz di nem ov Torricelli 
imertul. It iz e veriefun ov dat eksperimunt wid hwig di Burgomastur 
ov Magduborg (Ote fon Giiniku) “) tro ad Empurur and di prinsiz ov di 
Empir at Ratisbun (Regunsborg) intu spigles astonifmunt. Sr cildrun 
hav mor kurekt' nefunz ov necur and nagurul finominu dan had Pleto! de 
me trit wid ridikuil di erurz hwig Plini haz kumited in hiz Nacurul His- 
tui. 9 (Libiqz Fumilyur Leturz on Kimistri, Sekund Siri, psj 8). 

Example 3.—The Phonographic Scheme. 

fi, fit; ceri, ceriz; fit, surfit; ms, met; Sunde, Sundez; met, wolet; 
a, sam; sam, drebak; ko, ket; egust'; kot, disboks; kur; idiu, idiul; 
kuri, prefus, ne, ben; nigre, nigrez; lo, fol; kako, hwwlpol, ful, 
pleful. 

Widst an ukwentuns wid di histuri ov fiziks, it iz imposibul to ferm 
ent kurekt epinyun ov di efekt' hwig di studi ov necur haz eksursizd upon 
dv kultivefun ov dv mind. In sr skolz, mir cidrun ar nz tet trodz, di 
utsnmunt ov hwic haz kest imens lebur and indiskribubul efurts. ds 
smil wen wi tel dem dat an Italyun fllosefur ret an uaburut tritiz to prov 
dat dv sne fend upon Ment Etnu kunsists ov di sem substuns az di sne 
upon di Alps ov Switsurlund, and dat hi riletud prof upon prof dat bet diz 
sneoz hwen melted yilded wetur pezest' ov di sem propurtiz. And yet 
dis kunklozun woz riult not se vert palpubul, sins di tempurucur ov hh 
to klimets se widli difur, and ne wun in dez dez had eni nefun ov di 
difwzun ov hit evur di surfus ov di art. Hwen e skolbo teks s glasful 
ov likwid, and plesin ¢ los pis ov pepur evur it, invurts di glas widst spil- 
in & drop ov di kuntents, hv onli astonifiz unudur cild bi hiz purfermuns, 
and yet dis iz dv identikul eksperimunt hwig rendurz di nem ov Torricelli 
imertul. It iz & verigfun ov dat eksperimunt wid hwic dv Burgemastur 
ov Magduborg (Ote fon Giiriku) tro dv Empurur and di prinsiz ov di 
Empir at Ratisbun (Regunzborg) into spicles astonifmunt. Sr gildrun 
hav mer kurekt nefunz ov necur and nacurul finominu dan had Plete! de 
me trit wid ridikwl di erurz hwig Plini haz kumited in hiz Nacurul His- 
turi. (Libigqz Fumilyur leturz on Kimistri, Sekund Siriz, pej 8.) 


(1.) Otto von Guericke, born at Magdeburg, 20 Nov. 1602, elected Burgomeister 
of Magdeburg 1646, died at Hamburg, 11 May, 1686. He invented the air pump in 
1650. The experiment alluded to is the following. He made two large hemispheres 
of copper and brass, whose edges fitted one another so exactly that they could be made 
into a perfect sphere. One of them had a pipe and a valve so arranged that when they 
were placed together, to complete the sphere, the air could be exhausted; and each 
had large rings with ropes attached, to which horses were yoked. After the air was 
exhausted, it required the united strength of 30 horses to separate the hemispheres, 
which at last came asunder with a loud explosion.—Conversaticns Lezicon. 
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Example 4.—Italian Scheme. 

fi, fit; ceri, ceriz; fit, surfit; me, met; Sunde, Sundez; met, wolet ; 
a, sam; sam, drebak; ko, kot; ogust'; kot, disboks; kur; idiu, idiul: 
kuri, prefus; ne, ben; nigre, nigrez; ha, fal; kaku, hwurlpul; ful, pleful. 

Example 5.—Dutch Scheme. 

fi, flit ; cerri, gerriz; fit, suurfit ; me, meet ; Sunde, Sundez; met, wol- 
let; a, saam; sam, drobak; ko, koot; ogust'; kot, disboks ; kuur; idiu, 
idiul; kurri, preffus; ne, been; nigre, niigrez; lu, fawl; kukku, 
hwuurlpuul; ful, pleful. 


In order to judge of the respective merits of these schemes we must 
take into consideration the several objects which a system of writing and 
and printing has to effect. 


First, correctness; so that the written or printed forms shall be real 
representatives of the sounds uttered. 

Second, brevity; in order that time and space may be, as much as 
possible, economised. 

Third, the least possible number of moveable types. 

Fourth, general neatness and beauty of appearance. 


All these objects are, perhaps, unattainable by any one scheme. To 
secure brevity in writing, and the minimum of signs in printing, certain 
double uses must be allowed; such as in printing, the use of the same 
character for the long and short, or short and stopped vowel. All we 
have to take care of in such cases is that by the aid of very simple rules 
the reader may be at once able to distinguish, with undeviating certainty, 
which of the two kinds of vowel a given type represents under given 
circumstances. 

The only practicable schemes are those five of which examples have 
just been given, but, as the Italian is too ambiguous, the Dutch by no 
means economical, owing to the frequent doubling of the letters, and the 
three type scheme requires too many types, the choice really lies between 
the accentual two type scheme and the Phonographic method, and we 
have acccordingly given longer examples of these two than of the others. 
In point of economy, one scheme requires as many types as the other. 
The general beauty of appearance is, perhaps in favour of the accentual 
two type scheme, because that uses the new forms less frequently than 
the other method, but this is quite counterbalanced by the fact that the 
two type scheme represents the real words much less correctly than the 
Phonographic scheme, while both are equally brief. Since the Phono- 
graphic scheme is, by the rules of accentuation, entirely equivalent to a 
three type scheme, it distinguishes accurately, in all cases, between the 
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three kinds of vowels, long, short, and stopped ; and the use of one type 
for long and short vowels is only apparent. The place of the accent in 
any word is determined mechanically, and requires no previous knowledge 
of the language, so that a foreigner could supply the place as well as a 
native; an advantage which the other plan does not present, but one 
which every scheme of printing ought to possess, as it is evident that even 
natives will be continually coming to words which they have never seen 
before, and on which, therefore, they cannot know, with certainty, how to 
place the accent, such as new and scientific words, which are always a 
stumbling block for the uneducated. There is, however, another and very 
important reason which induces us to favour the Phonographic scheme. It 
is found impossible to construct our system of Phonography with any other 
arrangement of the vowels, and there are three points in Phonographic 
writing which depend exclusively upon the fact that in Phonography one 
sign is used, with the accent for the long vowel, and without it for the 
short vowel ; and another for the stopped vowel. These three points are 
the expression of the aspirated vowels, of the accent, and of the final i. 
Now it is upon the success of Phonography that we believe that of Phono- 
typy depends. Many persons regard the attempt to alter the established 
printed medium of communication as chimerical. We do not think so, but, 
on the contrary, believe it to be highly practicable. There is no one, how- 
ever, who does not feel the necessity of having some more convenient way of 
writing than that now used ; and the numerous systems of short hand with 
with which the country has been deluged, bear witness to the extent to 
which the inconvenience of long hand is really felt.. Phonography, as the 
best system of short hand yet invented, combining the two great requisites of 
brevity and legibility, together with the higher, though less generally recog- 
nised, merit of giving a correct Phonetic analysis of our spoken language, 
comes home to every one ; and when persons have been for some time used 
to write Phonetically, they naturally feel a desire to see the same system of 
spelling adopted in printing. It is thus, we believe, that Phonotypy will 
first. find favour with the majority of those now able to read and write 
with ease. The rest will take to it as soon as a sufficient supply of books is 
in the market. It is, however, evident that persons who are led to Pho- 
notypy through the medium of Phonography will require the same system 
of spelling to be adopted in each, so that a word written in Phonography 
may admit of being rendered letter by letter (abbreviations excepted) into 
Phonotypy. This can only be done by the system of vowel notation 
which has been adopted in the Journal, and which is here shown to be 
at the same time the most correct in theory as it is also the most con- 
venient in practise. 
(1.) See Manual of Phonography, Nos. 43, 195, 7th Edition.—Ep. 
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Let, then, the reader of the specimens of Phonotypy and Phonography 
bear in mind that a full vowel sign, as we call the first of the pairs v1, 
s e, &c., is neither necessarily long nor short, but either one or the other 
according to the position of the accent, marked or understood ; while the 
second sign in these pairs, that is the stopped vowel character, is never 
used but when a consonant follows, and has never but one signification, 
whether the syllable in which it occurs be accented or not. Such a collec- 
tion of letters as “‘ muni,”’ can therefore, have no meaning whatever, because 
the character i, when not followed by a consonant, is void of all significa- 
tion ; we must write muni. In izi the first vowel is marked as accented, and 
is, therefore, long, and the second is short. The reader will, perhaps, find 
most difficulty with the vowel u, because it is not generally recognised in 
heterography, and because, owing to the vicious manner in which r is usually 
pronounced in the south of England, u is by too many confused with ur 
or ur. It is enough to bear in mind that this character represents the 
sound, whatever the reader may choose to call it, heard in the last syllable 
of able, schism, garden, tutor, idea, which, in this scheme, are printed,— 
sbul, sizum, gardun, twtur, idiu. While the accented letter 4 represents 
the sound heard in the last syllable of her, myrrh, preserve, word, absurd, 
averred, heard, which we print—hur, mur, prizurv, ward, absurd, uvurd, 
hird, although we generally omit marking the accents in monosyllables. 

6 Dec.. 1844. A. J. E. 


SusPrzun.—Wun tin w wil lurn fast inuf in di wurld, fer it iz petunt 
in sug tigin—dat iz, to bi suspifus. !O'! kast from w fer evur di hetful 
lesun. Men do not tink hy mug ov der inesunsi de ar lein dyn, hwen de 
usuum & kledin hoz tekscur iz gil. Buiwer ov dis mok pretekjun; fer w 
kan hardli wz it widst praktisin disit. ‘do not ask w to trust elwez ; but 
i wud hav wi tink wel ov men until w find dem udurwiz. Hwen w ar 
wuns disivd, uur bi an akted er ¢ spekun felshud, trust dat pursun ne mer. 

had it wuns led den to mi az an aksium, bis veri dir frend (and i 
am se satisfid ov dv trot ov di prisept az to mek it ¢ rol ov mi lif) dat, 
pursunz rerlv'suspekt udurz eksept ov tinz hwig de ar kepubul ov doin 
demselvz. Yes, diz fadez ov dst ar flun from sum. bad rialitiz widin. W 
at lukin at wr on imij hwen w si se mug vilnes in wr neburz fes. ! He 
mug betur mit wi srselvz bikum, if wi wzd mer larjli to udurz dat blesed 
gariti hwig “ tinket ne ivul”! Bie Drimur. 

Hwen di er-bulon woz furst diskuvurd sum wun flipuntli askt Dr. 
Franklin hwot woz dv ws ov it. di Dr. ansurd dis kwesgun bi askin 
‘anudur. 4% Hwot iz di ws ov ¢ nw bern infunt? It me bikum ¢ man. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, kc. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
Jor October 5, 1844. 

We have always been inclined to regard 
attempts to improve the spelling and sign- 
representation of the English language as 
visionary, partly because so many very 
miserable failures have been made in this 
line, and partly because there appeared so 
little reason to expect that any improved 
system would ever be so generally adopted 
as to become of practical utility. Our 
views, we candidly confess, have been much 
changed since we lately became acquainted 
with the system of Phonography invented 
by Mr. Pitman of Bath. This system is 
now in the course of being explained to 
popular audiences throughout the country 
by lecturers commissioned by the inventor, 
and, having had our attention attracted to 
it, by the visit of Messrs. Woodward and 
Walker to Edinburgh, we have enabled 
ourselves to speak with a little confidence 
of its merits, by going through a course of 
lessons, in which we have mastered its 
principal features. We shall endeavour 
to give our readers some general know- 
ledge of it, certain that, if we fail in 
making the subject interesting, it must be 
our own blame, as the lectures of our pre- 
ceptor in the art were universally felt to 
be that and something more, namely, en- 
tertaining. 

- The evil which Phonography primarily 
proposes to reform, isthe imperfection of 
our alphabet as a means of representing 
the sounds of our language. There are 
about 38 sounds in the English tongue, 
and only 26 letters with which to express 
them, two of these (c g) having two diffe- 
rent sounds to represent, while q represents 
a sound which can also be represented by k. 
The representation of sounds by signs began 
in the infancy of mankind, and was very 
inadequately effected by the alphabets 
which they invented. The forms of the 
letters of these alphabets were determined 
by chance and caprice, and were far from 
being so simple as they might have been. 
The consequences are, that the words of 
all written languages are set down or spelt 
in an arbitrary manner, and that the wri- 
ting of these languages is invariably a 
tedious process. There is confessedly no 
principle in the spelling of English words. 
The letter a, for instance, has four sounds, 
as in psalm, mat, mate, fall. The other 
vowels have several sounds each; and 


several combinations of letters of frequent 
use, have different sounds in different 
words; thus, ough has the various pro- 
nunciations expressed in thought, though, 
through, plough, cough, rough, hough, 
hiccough. By way of an illustration of 
the uncertainty of the sounds of words in 
the English language, we may borrow, 
from a late privately printed pamphlet, a 
line forming a gentleman’s name, which 
may well defy correct pronunciation in all 
but those who have heard it sounded— 
eta Phonotypic Journal, vol. 3, p. 253. 
he writer is in error in supposing that 
the pronunciation of GroucH to rhyme 
with cow is the “anomaly” to which the 
author of the pamphlet refers, It is ex- , 
plained in the Journal, p. 254 to be the 
pronunciation of GEART as YEART.] 
This, it may be said, is an extreme case ; 
and certainly it is so; but the language is 
nevertheless full of anomalies of the same 
kind, insomuch that, on a careful investi- 
gation of 50,000 words, it is ascertained 
that only. about 50, or one in a thousand, 
are pronounced as might be expected from 
the spelling. The following illustration 
is a less striking one than the above, yet 
sufficient to show how far our orthography 
is from being a guide to pronunciation— 
To show the incongruities, each rhyming 
word in the second line is spelt in the same 
way asthe first. [See Journal, vol. 3, p. 
214, ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORTHOGRAPHY. } 
It need scarcely be remarked what a diffi- 
culty our imperfect representation of 
sounds introduces into the study of our 
language, both for children and strangers. 
A child who is told that love is luv, ne- 
cessarily of course presumes that o has 
the power of the vowel sound in luv, and, 
on coming to pronounce pr o ve, supposes 
himself right when he says pruv ; whereas 
it is proove. And so on with all the other 
49,950 misrepresented words of the lan- 
guage, each of which requires a special 
effort of memory regarding itself, before 
the student can be considered as perfect 
in orthoepy; the acquisition of orthogra- 
phy, or correct spelling, being a converse 
difficulty of not less magnitude. How 
much gof the time, labour, and mental 
energy of aninfant is thus absorbed merely 
in getting over the difficulties imposed by 
a bad system handed down from antiquity ! 
lt is obvious that, by having a sign for 
each of the thirty-eight radical sounds, 
and spelling the words with these in all 
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instances according to the sound, the litera- 
ture of our speech would be of infinitely 
easier acquisition, because we should then 
be guided by a few simple and invariable 
principles, instead of being required to fix 
thousands of eccentricities in our memory. 
To furnish such an extended alphabet, has 
been often attempted, but never success- 
fully, in our opinion, until now, when the 
task has been undertaken by a man appa- 
rently of much ingenuity, guided by an 
enlightened view of natural principles, 
Mr. Pitman’s system has also the ad- 
vantage of furnishing a short-hand of an 
unusually easy kind. [Here is given a 
synopsis of the system, illustrated with 
wood cuts. 

Such are the main features of Mr. Pit- 
man’s Phonography ; a few less important 
particulars are overlooked for the sake of 
simplicity, It appears that the system, 
wherever it is explained, meets a warm 
reception from many persons. It im- 
presses all with an admiration of its sim- 
plicity and truthfulness, the result of the 
relation which it bears to natural princi- 
ples; and hundreds and thousands have 
studied it so far as to be able to corres- 
pond in it. We find that four lessons 
have enabled us to convey the system into 
our mind, and that only practice could be 
further necessary to enable us to write it 
with ease and speed. ‘The great question 
will be, of course, ? to what good. We 
wish to give a candid answer, when we 
say that a large and wide-spread adoption 
of the system does not seem to us alto- 
gether to be despaired of. Itis very clear 
that, when the present acknowledgedly 
bad system is once, with whatever diffi- 
culty acquired, there is a great indisposi- 
tion to take the trouble of mastering a 
new one, however simple. Familiarised 
with literature in its present appearance, 
every new mode of expressing it appears 
barbarous and ridiculous; and there is a 
positive dislike to all fresh trouble upon 
the subject. These facts may be admit- 
ted, and yet we would still say that Pho- 
nography may make progress. A writer 
for the press may have the benefit of its 
distinctness and brevity of manual labour, 
where he is accustomed to have his manu- 
script set up by one set of compositors, 
these individuals being also acquainted 
with it. Merchants and others, accus- 
tomed to correspond, may take advantage 
of its amazing facility. And by thus, as 
it were, effecting settlements amongst us, 
it may in time advance to be the predomi- 
nant system. There are, however, other 
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hopes for Phonography. It may yet be 
found of vast service in the missionary 
cause. When a need occurs, as is every 
day the case, for expressing the Scriptures 
in a barbarous and hitherto unwritten lan- 
guage, this mode of writing ought deci- 
dedly to be adopted. We undertake to 
say that, expressed by characters so une- 
quivocal, and so easily distinguished, a 
savage novice in Christianity would learn 
to read the Bible in one-twentieth of the 
time necessary when his language is ex- 
pressed in English characters. ‘The diffi- 
culty of rightly expressing a hitherto un- 
written language in our alphabet, has been 
experienced near our own doors; namely, 
when in the reign of Charles II, it be- 
came necessary to print books in Gaelic. 
Written as this language is, no ordinary 
scholar could read it from a book, with- 
out a great deal of particular instruction ; 
but a phonographer unacquainted with the 
language could write a sermon at Killin, 
and his manuscript could be read out by 
another phonographer to an audience in 
Kintyre, not one of whom would fail to 
understand it, though it was a mere bab- 
ble to the reader. We cordially, then, 
recommend the consideration of Phono- 
graphy to those engaged in the diffusion of 
sacred knowledge among the heathen: it 
would probably be found the greatest aid 
they had ever derived from human inge- 
nuity for the advancement of their objects. 
It might even be worthy of deliberation, 
whether Phonography is not the mode of 
reading which should be first imparted to 
the young. Children of six years old 
would learn to read it in a very few weeks, 
and their minds would thus be at once 
prepared for the further illumination to 
be gained from education, instead of spend- 
ing years in mastering eccentricities and 
barbarisms which are purely accidental, 
and when learned, constitute no real know- 
ledge. An acquaintance with the forty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and fifty capri- 
ciously-formed signs for as many words, 
might be acquired in subsequent years, 
when the mind was better fitted for appli- 
cation to such a task. Only, it is to be 
feared that, if once accustomed to the 
clearness and truthfulness of Phonogra- 
phy, it might be found impossible to bend 
the mind to pay the needful attention to 
what has been called One Great Untruth 
—the ordinary mode of expressing our 
language. * 

* This will be unnecessary after a few 


ears, when all the standard works in the 
anguage will have been reprinted.—Eb. 
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SOUTHAMPTON PHONOGRAPHIC 
SOIREE. 


Hampshire Independent, Nov. 30, 1844. 


A general meeting of the pupils who 
have been taught by Messrs. Pitman and 
Reid at Southampton, was held last night, 
at the Polytechnic Institution, Hanover- 
buildings. Upwards of two hundred per- 
sons were present. Mr. Balshaw was 
voted to the chair, and addressed the 
meeting at some length on the advantages 
of the phonetic system of writing, not 
merely as being the briefest and yet the 
most perfect system of writing ever dis- 
covered, but as an assistant in the work 
of practical education. Mr. Reid after- 
wards made some general observations on 
the superiority of the new system over 
the old writing, as a faithful representa- 
tive of sounds. A brief closing lecture 
was then given to the pupils by Mr. Pit- 
man. He reviewed the principles of the 
art, as it had been taught in the course of 
lessons received by the pupils present, 
and appealed to their own experience of 
the facility with which the power of read- 
ing and writing Phonography might be 
attained by persons previously entirely 
unacquainted with it. Hethen proceeded 
to explain the phraseography of Phono- 
graphy, by which an almost marvellous 
power is given of writing many words 
forming the most frequent combinations 
in the language in fewer strokes of the 
pen or pencil than the number of words 
represented ; yet with this wonderful bre- 
vity, nothing is sacrificed to legibility. 
‘The pupils who had never seen the phrases 
written before, could read them immedi- 
ately without difficulty, from their previ- 
ous knowledge of the general principles 
of the art. Mr. Reid afterwards gave 
some extraordinary specimens of verbatim 
reportingin Phonography, far outstripping 
the ordinary rapidity of speech. Both 
gentlemen were loudly applauded by the 
meeting. Other addresses having been 
delivered, the meeting broke up. Having 
given the subject of phonetic writing con- 
siderable attention since Mr. Pitman’s 
first lecture in this town, we are glad to 
be now able to confirm the favorable 
opinion which we were at first induced to 
express. The more we have seen of it, 
the more have we been convinced of its 
infinite superiority over all other modes 
of abbreviated writing for reporting, and 
its many other advantages which we have 
referred to, will be obvious to any person 
who will examinethe subject. We advise 
those who still doubt its practicability, to 
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try it for themselves, and of those who 
have tried it, we are sure there are none 
who have a doubt remaining. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


We have delivered 10 lectures in Ports” 
mouth, for the most part to crowded au- 
diences. About a hundred in this town 
are studying the system, the greater part 
of whom are in our private classes. The 
Christmas holidays being so near, and our 
stay being very short, we do not antici- 
pate many additions to this number. The 
presidents at the various lectures were Dr. 
Strang, Rev. Mr. Dewdney, Dr. Engle- 
due, and Dr. Scott. These gentlemen 
expressed their unqualified approbation 
of Phonography, and earnestly advised 
all, whose means would permit them, to 
join the classes that were to be opened for _ 
instruction in the art. 

JoserH PITMAN. 
16 Dec., 1844. T. A. REerp. 


MAIDSTONE. 


The classes of our second course of 
lessons in this town are just concluded. 
They were formed immediately after the 
delivery of the lecture reported in the 
Maidstone Journal.* Since their com- 
mencement several very pleasing incidents 
have come under our notice. In one of 
the principal scholastic establishments in 
the town, after Phonography had been in- 
troduced only a fortnight, the boys wrote 
in a very beautiful style a petition to their 
master desiring a holiday, which was 
signed in the phonographic character by 
all the senior boys in the school. This 
shows the readiness with which a know- 
ledge of the art can be acquired and ap- 
plied. A gentleman who had not heard 
even the name of Phonography before our 
entering the town, has not only acquired 
a complete knowledge of it himself, but 
has communicated it to a friend of his 
through the post; he has taught it to a 
third, and letters have passed in the new 
character between the three! The secre- 
taries of the Chess Clubs of Maidstone 
and Chatham, (both of whom have been 
under our tuition during the last fortnight) 
hold their correspondence relative to a 
pending game between the two societies 
in the Phonographic character.—The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a note received by us 
from Mr. Batten, of the Grammar school 
here, and which we have no doubt will be 


* The Report was intended for insertion 
this month, but is deferred through want of 
room.—Eb. 
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interesting to the readers of the Phono- 
typic Journal :—“ In addition to the nu- 
merous experiments I have made with my 
pupils in testing the truthfulness of Pho- 
nography and its capability of represent- 
ing clearly and perfectly the pronunciation 
of language, I lately made what I consi- 
dered a most decisive trial. I wrote on 
the black board in the Phonographic cha- 
racter two sentences, one from the Polish 
and the other from the modern Greek, of 
which languages they are entirely igno- 
rant, and therefore could derive no assist- 
ance from the context. After but little 
puzzling, they all read and brought to me 
in silence (as no one was allowed to assist 
the others) the passages written in the 
common long-hand character, as nearly as 
they could be made to represent the sounds 
indicated by the phonographic signs. I 
then placed before them the passage in 
the original letters of the respective lan- 
guages, and desired them to read the same. 
This, of course, they were unable to do. 
In the case of the Polish, in which the 
letters employed are in Roman type, it 
was amusing to behold how imperfectly 
these Roman letters represented the sounds 
they were intended to express. Out of 
some twenty guesses at each word, only 
one approached (with what a Pole would 
consider a barbarian accent) the sound of 
the word. When, however, after cutting 
off some useless letters, and changing the 
sounds of the others from their alphabetic 
names, I read the same sounds they had 
done from the phonographic character, 
their surprise was complete, They at 
once voted the Polish language to be ab- 
surd and barbarian in its orthography, 
and were giving loose to their exulting 
derision, when I stopped them by showing 
that other languages with which they were 
familiar, as the French, &c., were no less 
inconsistently spelled, and ours more so 
than any. This instance, I think, needs 
no comment, 
a lengthened period the world has con- 
tinued the use of so imperfect and un- 
certain a means of representing language. 
But it is still stranger that even in well 
educated persons and men of commanding 
sense, the force of custom is so strong, 
that when these glaring absurdities are 
brought before their notice, they cling 
with tenacity to their old ways, racking 
their minds for arguments to invalidate 
the proposed reformation, and entrenching 
themselves in the strong holds of their 
errors.’ Welecture in Canterbury during 
this week. W.G. Warp. 

16th Dec. 1844. H. BurreE.t. 


Tt is strange that for such. 
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Penzance.—Lecture by W. Richards 
at the Literary Institution, audience 200. 
‘“‘Ttis a rule of the Institution, ”’ writes 
the lecturer, “that free discussion be al- 
lowed after each lecture. The discussion 
on the occasion of my lecture lasted about 
an hour, when I answered every objection 
brought forward by stenographers, law- 
yers, schooolmasters, and others, to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience ; not 
that I possess any extra abilities, but the 
subject was good, ‘ Truth is mighty and 
will prevail.’ ” 

Pollockshaws, Scotland, 24 . pupils, 
Cathcart 18, Thornliebank 18, by James 
Sim. 

Beverley Lodge, near Colchester.-— 
Robert Bond, class of 11. 

Bromsgrove —Wm. Bragg, 20 pupils. 

Devizes.—James Leuthall, 12 pupils. 

Derby.—G. Walton, 16 pupils at the 
Friar Gate Chapel Sunday-school. 

Cardiff.—John Batchelor, class of 12, 
at the Mechanics’ Institution. 

Cockermouth, Benn Pitman, 2 lectures 
in the Assembly-room of the Globe Hotel. 

Christchurch.—William Overell, class 
of 30. [The commencement of this class 
was entered by mistake last month, as 
being at Chichester. ] 

Galashiels, Scotland. —John Henry, 
lecture, attendance, 150; class of 35 
pupils formed. 

London—R. Stewart, 3 lectures, audi- 
ences 150, and 3 classes containing 45 
pupils. 

Mossley, near Manchester.—--David 
Thomas, lecture, and class of 12.— Wm. 
Wrigley, class of 14. 

Newark.—-George Withers, two lec- 
tures in the Town-hall, and one at the 
Mechanics’ Institution; 20 pupils. 


EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 


Established during the past month. 


The Eclipse, Shenton Dusatoy, Darley 
Abbey, Derby. 
The Library, Wm. Mitton, Manchester 


Isaac Whitesmith, Houldsworth’s Machine 
Shop, Glasgow, begs to inform phonogra- 
phers that he intends commencing a manu- 
script ever-circulating magazine, entitled 
The Phreno physiologist, and solicits the 
co-operation of half.a.dozen phonographers 
who take pleasure in the study of nature, 
and who think themselves qualified to assist 
him in making its contents interesting. It 
will, as its name imports, embrace phreno- 
logy and animal physiology. The first num- 
ber to be issued February the Ist. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


{Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and advan 


es of Pho- 


netic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic pupils through 
the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not attend to the correc- 


tion of lessons. } 


Peile Miss Hannah Maria, 20, Roper street, 
Whitehaven 

Bowes Miss Mary, Tangier st., Whitehaven 

Townsend Miss f, Bank street, Maidstone 

Trew Miss. Hampshire Bank, Southampton 

Nicholson Miss Eliza, Eden Bank, Carlisle 

Knight Mrs., 155. High-street, Southampton 

Oldham David, Hyde, Cheshire, professor of 
music 

Williams Christopher, jun., St. Just, Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, carpenter 

Wallace John, 14, Gabriel’s-hill, Maidstone 

Hiscocks Henry 6, Gallaway-bdgs , Bath 

Horspool James, 3, Devonshire-place, Com- 
mercial road East, London 

Herbert H., jun., 7, Green-st., Sunderland 

Huntley T., jun., Ticehurst, Sussex 

Peppercorn Chas, Somerfield-terrace, Maid- 
stone 

Pattinson William, Messrs. M‘Clure and 
Haslam’s, 6, Mosley street, Manchester 

Prentice James Isaac, Messrs. Kilpin and 
Son, ironmongers, Bedford 

Bell George, King-street, Sheffield 

Batten G. H., New Grammar School, Maid- 
stone 

Burr E. S., High-street, Rochester 

Brattan Jos., 20, Market-st., Birkenhead 

Broadbent Jos., Kiln Green, near Dobcross, 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, schoolmaster 

Tolhurst G., 34, Gabriel’s-hill, Maidstone 

Turner J. H., 25, Albion-place, Maidstone 

Dye H., Secretary to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Maidstone 

Cheshire W., 3, Eldon-terrace, Southampton 

Johnstone William, 14, Finkle st., Carlisle 


Canaway J. R., 1, Victoria-terrace, South- 
ampton, reporter for the Humpshire Inde- 
pendent 

* Collins J. S., George Town, Jersey, artist 

Cutting William, Holbrook, Suffolk 

Cooper W., 7, Bridge-st., Sunderland 

Gardner Richard, 8. Church-st., Maidstone 

Fisher John. Powe-st , Workington, Cumber- 
land. leather dealer : 

Fuller T.W., Aston Fiala else SPE Berks. 

French W. A, 2, King street, Maidstone 

Vine George, 4. King’s Bench alley, Portsea 

Saunders John William, 4, Sarah-street, East 
India-road, Poplar, London 

Stewart R., 1, Portland-place, South Clap- 
ham road, London, deportment master 

® Shadbolt George, 28, St. Swithin’s lane, 
London, secretary to the General Associa. 
tion of Proprietors of Steam Shipping 

Stevenson Master T. W., Throckley, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Lavanchy M. Francois Louis, Spring Hill 
House, Southampton 

Le Scelleur George, Jersey, reporter for the 
Jersey News 

Rudall F., 38, High street, Southampton 

Rook R. E., 140, High-street, Portsmouth, 
shipwright 

Monoi seg 2 aca aad place Southampton 


M‘Queen , 11, South Front, Southamp. 
ton, draper 
M:Gowan Wm., 6, Gower-st., Whitehaven 


Neville T. D., Messrs. G. and J. Kenmir’s 
office, 2, Bridge-street, Gateshead 

Newman J. H., Mr. Brocklebank’s, 48, Great 
James-street, Hoxton, London 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in the Journal for December, £77 9s. 11d.; Mr. Sopp and family, Salisbury, 
10s.; David Thomas, iy Lancashire, 5s.; George Chisholm, Glasgow, 5s.; Smaller 
9 


Amounts, 15s. 3d. Total, 58. 2d. 


Our readers will observe a considerable improvement in the Phonotypic Alphabet 
employed in the present Journal ; the letters 


i (full vowel, No. 1), 
being substituted by 


Li Qa e 


t 
UU 


a (3), 6 (4), éc (5), o (6), 0 (7), | @, q (oi), 4 (0x), 


Oe ray i 0 oy 


The expense of eight of these new types has been defrayed by our esteemed coadju- 
tor in this reform “A. J. E.,’”’ to whom also we are indebted for the forms of most 


of the letters. 


It is expected that Phonotypy will be so far advanced during the 


present year that we may venture to have a fount of brevier (the type used in the 
Intelligence) with which to commence the Journal of 1846, and give the whole in 


Phonotypy. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A title-p 


e and table of contents to the Two Parts of the ‘‘ Alphabet of Nature’”’ wil] be 


given when the work is complete. Subscribers who prefer having the whole work in 


one volume, can keep the first part issued last year, and have it beund uv 
second, which will occupy three or four sheets during the present year, and 


about next August. 


with the 
e finished 


Having, since the publication of the Journal, for November (see page 309, note), entered 
into an engagement for bringing out the Phonographic Correspondent from stereotype 
plates, by which we shall be enabled to sell it for 3d , instead of lithographing it at 4d., 
we have made the Phonotypic Journal bear the same price, in order that the two pub- 


lications may, in this respect, be uniform. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC BuvcET For 1845.—On the last da 
every Phonographer to address a letter to the Bath 


of the year it is customary for 
honographic Institution, respect- 


ing the progress of Phonography, and the best means of extending a knowledge of the 
art; also to enclose a postage stamp, or any higher amount, towards the expenses of the 


Printing Reformation. The Budget will 


e kept open till Januar 


the 20th, and the 


number of letters, with the amount received, will be in the Journal for February. 
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[For the convenience of the reader, the Alphabet is carried over to the next page, 
which, being a left-hand one, is, on that account, more available for reference 
in reading the specimens of Phonotypy.] 


JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
[Kuntinwd from pej 1.] 


206. di wurld iz denjurus onli in preperfun az wi luv its maksimz. 

207. di digniti ov welt iz best egzibited, wen dv ekstent ov & manz 
propurti iz betur nen bi hiz caritiz, dan bi hiz dres and ekwipsj. 

208. Hi ho tinks himself e stwurd ov el hi pezesiz, wil do div dutiz 
ov hiz stwurdfip himself, nein dat hiz efspriyn me not inherit hiz fideliti 
wloy wid hiz welt. 

209. & gud pirsun and hansum fes, widst korespondiy mind and 
manurz, ar lik s bad pikcur in ¢ valwubul frem. 

210. Bi priperd to mit wid litul felinz in war frendz, and den w wil 
ne hs to ber wid dem. 

211. ¢Hwot ar w, if wr wirdz ar not justifid bi wr didz, and wr 
prefefun not substanfieted bi wr praktis ? 

212. Do not mislid wrself bi ekspektiyn mor utenfun, kertusi, and 
konfiduns, dan w ar dispezd to fe. 

213. Liv on hwot w hav: if w inkris wr ekspensiz on dv grsnd ov ek- 
spektefunz, w embres s volunturi slevurt. 

214. If evur w fil unhapi in okwpefun; tek it az © wornin, dat, 
havin drivun from warself é sulescyul sjunts ov pis, dt sjunts ov miscif 
wil son bi sikin to empld w. 

215. Men ov di wiurld valm di givur les dan & gift; but men ov gud 
prinsipulz valu di manifeste/un ov kindnes, mer dan bi gift bi hwis it iz 
egzibited. 

216. Nevur kunsidur eni tin az s plegur, dat iz likli to bufoled bi ri- 
pentuns. 

VOL, 4. 3 


PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET. 


PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET.—No. 16. 


VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 
Example of Name in Example of Name in 
. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. 
bi feet i P p pay pi 
Ti fit it Bb bay bi 
& s mate & T t toe ti 
Ee met et Dd Abe di 
A a psalm a &¢ chew ce 
Aa Sam at = ; ; 
Jj jew je 
© e caught ) Kk eal ke 
Oo cot ot 
G g gall os 
un 
iy is Ff few ef 
Uu curry ut 
Vv view VE 
Ce bone e 
Tt thigh it 
Qo fool o 
d 4 thy ai 
Wu full wt 
Ss seal es 
COMPOUND VOWELS. 
HG high i Zz zeal Ze 
6 hoy ) xf mesh if 
foe how 8 <3 measure at 
Wu — hew ” Ll bail el 
COALESCENTS. Rr bead re 
Yy yea yé 
Ww way — Mm sum am 
BREATHING. Nao om on 


Hh hay he Wy sung in 
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BULONZ. 
[From Sur Jon Lesliz Artikul “Erenetiks” in di Ensiklepidyu Britaniku. ] 


* * * Duin di darknes ov di: midul gjiz, evuri wun at ol distingwijt bi 
hiz nolij in Fiziks, woz jenuruli ripuited to hav utend ai psur ov fliin in 
dv sr. Sr femus kuntrimun Friur Bekun, umuy udur drumz enjendurd in 
hiz furvid bren, haz not skropuld to klem av invenJun ov dat envid and 
transendunt art. To dis pritenJun ai kridwiliti and induljunt admirefun 
ov sum eturz hav lent mer kredit dan de rlult dizirv. Eni pirsun ho wil 
tek di trubul to egzamin dt pasijiz ov Bekunz obskwr, de pondurus wirks 
must son bi konvinst éat 4i propezifunz advanst bi him ar veri seldum 
fended on rialiti but et radur to bi kunsidurd az 4i spertiv ilozunz ov & 
livli and timin fansi. Alburtus Magnus ho livd ubst di sem piryud, and woz 
estimd in Jurmunt as ¢ purfekt prodiji, pritended to at art ov fliin. Mor 
dan ¢ sencuri afturwurdz Jon Mulur ov Koniqzberq [MUELLER OF KENIGS- 
BERG] and dens stild Rijyemontenus [REGIOMONTANUS] wun ov di cif 
risterurz ov matimatikul lirnin in Wrup, woz riperted biriturz ov net to 
hav, lik Arkitas [aRcHyTas], fafund an artififul duv hwic displed its winz, 
and flo bifer 4 empurur Garlz ai Fift at hiz publik entruns into Niirnbérg 
[NUERNBERG]. But unferconutli fer di virasiti ov di stert, Rijyemontenus 
did in urli lif, fal siksti yirz bifer dat vizit tok ples. 

Hwil @v bulf in nekremansi priveld, sug telz uswmd kulurz ov di mest 
lurid hw. Fiuri dragunz, krieted bi infurnul makinefun, wer imajind to 
ruj impecous from dv ski, vomitin flemz, and wildli skaturin di sidz ov 
pestiluns. Grev riturz in dez binited timz, wun vengurd to diskrib fi - 
metud ov imitetin 4. kompezifun ov sus terifik monsturz. & mas ov larj 
hole ridz wer to bi dispezd and bsnd togedur, den fitd kumplith in skin 
and smird evur wid pig and udur inflamubul maturz: dis lit and bulki 
enjin, parfult set on fir, and lanct in di tikest darknes into di er, mit bi 
sufifunt hwen bern ulon bi di fers ov ai wind, to strik ai ignurunt pop- 
wilus wid ufrit and horur. But sug spektukulz wad kum to loz der ter- 
ur bi ripited felyur, and di insensibul pregres ov nolij. Se Ist az di 
yi 1750, ¢ smel Katelik ten in Swebyu [swaBia] woz olmest entirli 
burnt to afiz bi an unsuksesful ekspertmunt ov dis sert, instigeted, and 
probubli direkted, no dst fer di edifikefun ov der flok, bi di leest ordur 
ov prists. It woz utemted to reprizent dt efijiov Martin Lotur [propurlt 
Lotur] hom di muyks firmli bilivd to bi di vert imp ov Setun, undar di 
ferm ov s wind strpunt, furnijt wid el ai rekwizit upendijiz ov ¢ ferkt tel 
and hidyus klez. Unlukili fer di skil ov di mujinist, dis fantum fel ugenst 
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di cimni ov ¢ hss, to hwig it set fir; and ai flemz sprediy furyusli in evurt 
direkfun, ai pipul had kes son to lument biturli der intempurut zil. 

di skim ov fliin in di er, hwig men ov di furst jinyus had wuns entur- 
tend, upirz to hav grajouli disended to di leur klas ov prejekturz. dez 
ho afturwurdz okwp.id demselvz wid sug heples utemts, had komunli ¢ 
smaturin ov mikaniks, wid sum litul fer ov injinwiti, but ret up bi eksesiv 
kunsit. | 

* * *€ *€ i imposibiliti ov rizin er ivun rimeniy suspended in 
di er, bi di akfun ov enti mufinuri impeld bi hwmun fers, woz furst dem- 
anstreted bi Berelli, s mest eminunt Italyun matimutifun and filose- 
fr, ho livd in di furtil ej ov diskuvurt, and woz turulit ukwented wid dt 
tro prinsipulz ov mikaniks and nuumatiks. In hiz selibreted and eksulunt 
wurk Di Metw Animslyum [DE MOTU ANIMALIUM] publiJt in 1670, hv 
fod, bi akwrut kalkulefun, di predijus fers hwig 4i pekturul musulz ov 
bardz must egzirt and menteg: di sem prinsipulz, uplid to di strukcur 
ov ai hwmun frem, provd hs veri dispreperfunut woz di strent ov di kores- 
pondin musulz in man. It iz not, derfor, i) mir difikulti ov kuntriviy 
and kumbiniy mufinuri hwig Jud purferm di pikwlyur mefsunz ov winz, dat 
haz rendurd el utemts ov dv kind futil, but di utur wont ov adikwut fers 
in 41 hwmun bodi to giv sugimpwfun to dez ekstended winz az wud 
bi nesesuri fer supertin seo gret ¢ wet in di tin midyum ov dt atmushir. 

Havin fond bi ekspiryuns 4 imposibiliti from ent aplikefun ov imhi- 
runt strent ov asendin into dv atmusfir, it woz nagurul fer men ov ardunt 
mindz, ho stil pursud dat dazlin projekt, to luk fer sum ekstrenyus ed 
umuy di verid psurz ov di elimunts. di nefunz enturtend bi dv enfunts 
rispektin éi kompezifun ov 41 wirld, mit hav sujested impertunt hints for 
riulizin dv skim ov elryul navigefun. di fer elimunts—urt, wetur, er, 
and fir er itur, urenjd ukerdin to der sevurul kwolitiz and tendunsiz, wer 
supezd to konstitwt dis wnwarsul frem. Urt biin hevi and intrt, okw- 
piz di sentur ov di sistum, and ubuyv it fled di weturz ; er, from its litnes, 
rez upwurdz and invested ai glob wid an atmusfir; hwil di difws itiryul 
substuns serd, bi its ekstrim bdunsi, to di silesgyul rijunz, and fild wit 
splendur der pwr ekspans. LEvurt perfun ov diz distint elimunts, if trans- 
ported from its ples, woz kunsivd az havin ¢ nacurul and konstunt api- 
tunsi to riturn to its erijinul sitwefun. Wirt and wetur sink denwurdz 
bi der graviti, hwal er and fir, indwd wid an opezit prinsipul az inveryu- 
bli riz to & hiur spesiz. & perfun ov fir, jond to wetur er to er, 
kumunikets, in s korespondin digrt, its leviti er dispezifun to usend. 
dus, werm er elwez riziz; wetur subdwd bi hit, fliz upwurdz in di ferm 


ov vepur; and di volutil parts ov inflemd bodiz ar bern to di ski in 
smok. 
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di furst pursun dat simz to hav fermd ¢ just idw ov di prinsipulz on 
hwig s bulon kud bi kunstrukted, woz Alburt ov Saksuni, s muyk ho 
livd in dv fertint sencurt, and ret ¢ lurmed komunturi on di fizikul wirks 
ov Aristetul. Sins fir iz mer utenweted dan er, and flets ubuv di rijun 
ov sr atmusfir dis injinyus pursun kunsivd dat ¢ perfun ov sug itiryu 
substuns, inklezd in e lit hole gleb, wad rez it to e surtin hit and kip 
it suspended in dv ski. But a sem filosefur ritli subjénd, dat ¢ gretur 
mikscur ov er intredwst into ai bulon, bi rendurin it heviur dan bifer, 
wud kez it to disend preperfunutlt, in dv sem we prisisli az wetur admited 
tro di simz ov s fip, meks dv vesel to sink in di efun. It iz evidunt dat 
nutin woz wontin fer kumplitin Mongolfyez [MonTGOLFIER’s] diskuvuri, 
but to karv diz fin vwz into eksikwfJun. 

* * * Simiuur nefunz hav bin ru at difurunt timz. de wer 
likwiz efun blended wid dv alkimikul tenets se jenuruli risivd in di kers 
ov di fiftint, sikstint, and part ov di sevuntint sencuriz. Kunsivin wid 
dv snfunts, dat a. dw hwigfelz dwrin dv nit iz ov silescyul orijin, and fed 
bi dv starz, spekwlutiv men stil imajind dis pwr wmiditt to bi dren up 
ugen to di hevunz bi di sunz rez in du hit ov dv de. Meni pursunz, im- 
bud wid di reged lurniy ov dat sj, had di simplisiti to bil dat an eg- 
fel fild wid 4 mornin dw and plest at di fat ov e ladur linin ugenst di 
rof ov s hss, wud az di de advanst, spontenyuslt riz ulon dv barz and 
ment to di gimni tops. dis hwimzikul fanst iz konfiduntlt rileted az an 
obzurvd fakt bi Fatur Loritus Lerus [Lavuretus Laurus]. ‘“ Tsk,” 
sez hi, vert grevli, ‘s gas-eg, and havin fild it wid dw gadurd fref in dt 
merniy, ekspoz it to di sun durin di hotest part ov di de, and it wil 
usend, and rest suspended der fer e fu. momunts.” To purferm di eks- 
perununt on s gretur skel, hsevur, hi prepezd to empld di larjest swonz- 
eg, er & bag artififult priperd from dv tinest and litest skin, into hwic, 
insted ov dw, hi wud intredws di tri alkimikul elimunts, nitur, sulfur, 
and murkwri; and hiimajind dat diz aktiv bodiz, ekspanded and sublimd 
bi di mir hit ov di sun, must sprin psurfuli upwurdz. In dis we hi tet 
di duv ov Arkitas mit bi kunstrukted. But dé vigunuri prist had yet 
unudur skim to advans for efektin di usent ov di etomutun; hi prepezd 
to kram di kaviti ov di duv wid hili kundenst er; and woz se greslt 
ignurunt ov di prinsipulz ov mefun az to supez dat dis imprizund floid 
wud impel di mufin in di sem manur az wind duz ¢ sel. ud suc ¢ fers 
bi fend not sufifuntli efikefus, hi finult rekumended div aplikefun ov fir; 
not, hyevur, on ukont ov its béunt propurti, but bikez ov di prepulsiv 
psur hwic it egzurts. To privent di fir from kunswmiy di wadun mu- 
fin, hi rekumendz liniy di insid wid klet ov azbestos er udur inkumbust- 
ibul mutiryulz; and to fid and supert stedilt dis fir, hi sujested ¢ kom- 
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psnd ov butur, selts, and erpimunt, lojd in mitalik twbz, hwic hi imajind 
wud at ai sem tim hitun dt hel efekt bi imitin ¢ vuriuti ov mwzikul tenz 
lik an ergun. 

* * * di projekts and vugeriz ov lurned men ubst di misti 
puyud ov di resterefun ov siuns, wer finli ridikwild bi Swane du Bérgrak 
(CyRaNO DE BERGERAC), & vert witt and elekwunt Freng ritur, in s 
filezofikul Remans: entituld, di Komikul Histurt ov di Stets and 
Kindumz in dv Sun and Mon. dis eksentrik jinyus, bern at Periger 
(PERIGORD) in 1620, woz neted fer hiz impegous tempur and bdliy 
kurij. Hi spent hiz wt in disipefun and fits ov armz; but afturwurdz, | 
in ripur Lif hi kwited ai militurt prefefun, and bitok himself to dv studi 
ov pottri and fulosefi, hwig hi prosikuted wid gret ardur and sukses: til 
hi did, at di urli ej ov 35. In hiz romans, from hwic purhaps Swift 
bored di idiw ov Gulivurz véij to Lupwtu, Bérzrak intredwst s gud dil 
ov di Kartizyun (Cartesian) fuosefi, den just kumin into veg; but 
laft sivirlt dv peduutri and ignuruns ov veryus pritendurz ta siuns. To 
tkwip himself fer purfermin di jurni to di mon, dv Freng travulur fasunz 
rend hiz bodi s multituid ov veri tin flasks fild wid di merninz dw. di 
‘ hit ov di sun, bi its utraktiv psur egzirted on di dw, rezd him up to & 
midul ov di atmusfir; hwer sum ov hiz flasks hapniy unlukut to brek, 
&u advengurur sank ugen to di grand, and ulited in Kanudu. der hi 
kunstrukted ¢ nw mufin, aktiy bis tren ov hwilz, wid hwig hi msnted to 
sum hit; but felin den, hi had di misfercun to brek hiz leg. Hv krept 
usid, in surg ov oks-mare to kumpez e sav, wid hwig hi imidyutli hild 
hiz broziz; and riturmin ugen, hi fend hiz enjin in di pezefun ov sum 
seljurz, ho had fikst to it s numbur ov ski-rokets. Riplesin himself nz 
in di kar, hi uplid fir to ai rokets, and darted upwurdz wid inkunsivubul 
swiftnes; ai urt ritird grajouli from vw, hwil di erb ov di mon upird 
praperfunutli to ekspand, til, upregin i sfir ov hur aktiviti hi woz bern 
seftl, ulon, and disended on di lonur surfus into 8 mest dilifus and lug- 
zuuryunt grev. Hir, ov kers, hi mits wid anjelik pursunijiz, endsd wid 
evurt purfekjun ov bodi and mind, and far egzelted ubuv 4i min visiz 
and di rankurus pajunz hwig pdzun and inflem di inhabitunts ov dis blud- 
stend gleb. In di konvursefun hwig Bérzrak held wid diz smptrnul 
btinz, hi woz infermd dat ¢ netiv ov sr planet uturli dizgusted at ai krimz 
hwig polut its “‘sin-warn meld,” had wuns on & tim previded himself 
wid & per ov veri larj and tin mitalik vesulz, hwig hi fild wid smek and 
sild in di lit; and havin utact himself bile dem, di bount pyur ov di kun- 
find smek karid him to di hiest rijun ov der atmusfir, hwer di utrakfun 
ov di mon privelin, dro him to hur surfis, hwil di gret ekstent' ov dt 
mufinuri, bi opezin rizistuns, survd ta brek di fers ov hiz fel. di me- 
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munt, hsevur, doz slendur kupsfus vesulz wer libureted from hiz wet, de 
rez ugen bi di akjun ov dt smok, til de rigt ¢ midyum ov di sem densiti, 
and finult tak der stefun in a brit fudz ov a hwer de ferm dv konstel- 
sfun nz keld dv Baluns. 

In furdur diskers wid hiz sublim instruktur, sr remantik vdéujor woz 
fon hz to obten &i psur ov usenfun from di ledsten. Hi woz direkted 
to tek to' magnets, ig ubst s fut skwer, to rest dem in ft fir, to sepuret 
der impurritiz bi selwfun, and dus konsuntrst der utraktiv virgui in & mir 
kalks, hwic kud bi fermd into ¢ bel. G&ded bi sug ksnsulz hi nz rwolvd 
to vizit di sun. Wid mus lebur and pursiviruns hi kunstrukted s gest ov 
verv tin stil, siks fit hi and tri fit wid; an ikosuhedrun [se twenti-sided 
solid] ov kristul, di hiest ov el di regmlur solidz, biin fited into & top, 
and di botum havin ¢ smel valv hwig epund stwurdz. Into dis gest hi fut 
himself hwil di sunz rez konsuntreted and multiplid bi riflekfun from 
nwmurus fesets ov di kristul, hited di er intensli, and drev s gret part ov 
it bile ; and hi usended rapidli terdz di gleryus lominuri, bridin ekstatikult 
in divin Lit, hwig glimd wid di ricest tints ov inamuld geld and ptrpul. 

* * ¥* dats bodi must rimen suspended in ¢ floid denser dan it- 
self, woz furst establijt bi Arkimidiz [ARCHIMEDES ] hoz propezifunz in hi- 
drestatiks wer fardur ekstended in modurn timz bi Stivinus [stTEVINUS] and 
udur drli matimutijunz. But & prinsipulz on hwig e bulon kud bi med to 
riz in dv atmusfir wer skerslt undurstud til vert lon afturwurdz, hwen 
kimistri, nir di latur part ov di last sencuri, had suksided in asurtenin ai 
propurtiz ov difurunt kindz ov eriferm substunsiz. 

* * * At dis piryud [1782], dv prinsipulz on hwig ¢ bulon kud 
bi kunstrukted wer, derfer, priti Jenurult nen to men ov siuns. But to 
ridus diz prinsipulz to kumplit efekt, woz stil an enturpriz ov di mest 
dazlin kind. dis eksperimunt simd unfit fer ekabinet er e laburuturi, 
and it kud enlv suksid on ¢ larj skel, ekspezd to ai gez ov di multitwd. 
Widst di tél ov investigefun, er indid eni eksursiz ov tet, ol di wurld mit 
witnes di rizult, and admir di magnifisunt spektukul hwic it wad prizent. 
dis triumf evur matur woz at lent ucivd bi dv skil and pursiviruns ov 
Stivun and Jozef Mongoelfys [MonTGoLFIER] sunz ov di prepriutur 
ov an ekstensiv and veri selibreted pspur manwfakturi establift at “Anoné 
[ANNoNAY] on di banks ov e rivulet hwic flez into d. Ren [RHoNE}], 
nir ferti milz bile Liunz [er Lion]. diz rimarkubul pursunz, de 
bred in ¢ rimet previnful ten, pozest in s hi digrt injinwiti and di 
spirit ov obzurvejun. Widst haviy di benifit ov e lburul edmke- 
fun, der netiv aktiv kwriositi had led dem to ukwir e mor ekstensiv 
stok ov nolij dan iz wouli fend in di sem kundifun ov lif. _ Stivun woz 
mor utagt to matimatiks, but Jezef direkted hiz studiz to kimistri and 
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nacurul filosefit. ds wer usefysted in biznes wid éer fadur, ho past hiz kwiut 
dez lik ¢ patriark, umidst s lar} famili, and ricgt dv advanst ej ov 93. Ov & 
yungur brudur, ho survivd di udur, and livd to mek @v veri valuubul, 
yet’ mug neglekted diskuvuri ov di hidrelik ram, wi me vengur to spik 
frem pursunul ukwentuns. Hi woz e man ov gret modesti and simplisitt 
ov karuktur, yet furm and undented, ov kam and sidetr aspekt, tel and 
atletik in hiz puirsun, and ov s swerti kumplekfun, not unlik di selibreted 
Mr. Wet [Watt], hom hi rizembuld in sum udur partikwlurz ov hiz 
fergun. Hi woz ta spekwlutiv, purhaps, to suksid in di ditelz ov biznes ; 
for, aftur triin veryus skimz ov improvmunt, hi kwited hiz pepur manw- 
fakturi, and riperd to di kapitul, hwer hi obtend ¢ sitmefun ov trust 
undur di let imptryul guvurnmunt, at di Cembur ov Modulz, az inspektur 
ov patunts and intirnul improvmunts. In 1809, hi had ¢ strék ov pelzi, 
hwig indust him to rizert to di weturz ov Borbon [ Bourzonne] ; but 
risivin ne benifit from dem, hi gladli prifird dez ov Balarnk [ BaLaruc], 
nir hiz eld frendz, hwer hi did on di 26t ov Jon, in di folein yur, at 
du sj ov 60. 

di to: brudurz ho wer ukustumd to ferm der planzin konsurt, had loy 
kontumpleted di fletin and usent: ov klsdz in di atmusfir. It simd to 
dem, dat s sert ov fiktifus klsd, fermd ov veri tin vepur, inklezd in e lit 
bag ov imens siz, wad ment to di hiurrijunz. In pursuit ov dis idw, de 
suekted ¢ floid spisifikult litur dan atmusferik er; and, ukerdinli, intre- 
dust hidrejun gas into larj bagz ov pspur and ov fin silk, hwig rez, az 
had bin ekspekted to di sllin, but fel don in s fw sekundz, ein to di rapid 
eskep' ov di gas tro di kraks and porz ov di kes. dis gret fusiliti wid 
hwic hidrejun gas meks its we tro eni substuns ov ¢ los and inkumpakt 
tekscur, iz partli dm to its ekstrim floiditi, but iz cifli okezund bi its 
stroy and obstinut utrakjun fer komun ser. di med ov priventin, er at 
list, cekin dat eskep, bi di aplikefun ove propur varniJ, woz yet unnen. 
di prospekt ov evurkumiy di difikultt woz se diskurijin, dat sr ekspert- 
menturz had rikers te unudur skim, mer unalegus to der erijinul idiw, and 
it rwwerded der kuntinwul efurts wid di mest kumplit sukses. In é munt ov 
Nevembur 1782, Jozef Mongolfys, hapniy in di kers ov hiz frikwunt 
ekskurjunz, to bi den at Avinyon [Avienon], prekuid ¢ smel silk bag, ov dt 
ferm ove parulelepipidun [e solid hoz opezit sidz ar ikwul parulelegramz } 
epun bile, lik ¢lediz hop, and havin s kupasiti ov ubst ferti fiv kubik fit; 
undur its orifishi birnt pspur and se, wid inekspresibul transpert, di 
bag kwiklt swel, and ment rapidli to di hit ov sevunti fiv fit, hwer it 
rumend til, bi kaolin, it lest its bounsi. 

Ritdrnin to‘Anené hikumumniketed 4i hapi rizult ta hiz brudur, and it 
woz rizelvd bi dem ta prosikut di eksperimunt on larj skel. Havin 
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previded ¢ larj kwontiti ov kers linen, de fermd it into dv fep ov « gleb, 
ubst turti fit in diamitur, hwic ds lind wid pepur. On litin e fir widin 
its kaviti, de had di satisfakjun ov siin di bag usend wid ¢ fers tkwivulunt 
to 500 psndz. 

It woz veri nacurul dat dv brudurz Jud dizir an okegun fer egzib- 
itin dis grand eksperimunt in der netiv ton. de invited 4 memburz 
ov di previnjul mitin ov di stets ov di Vivaré [Vivarars], den usem- 
buld at ‘Anené, to witnes di furst publik eiryul usent. On dv 5t ov 
Jon 1783, umidst ¢ veri lar] konkers ov spekteturz, di sferikul bag 
er bulon, kunsistin ov difurunt pisiz ov linen nrh fasund togedur, 
woz suspended from kres pelz; to: men kinduld ¢ fir undur it, and 
kept fidin di flemz wid copt stre; di los bag grajoult sweld, usmmin é 
gresful ferm, and in di spss ov fiv minits it woz kumplitly distended, 
and med suc an efurt to esksp, dat et men wer rikwird to held it den. 
On a signul biin givun, di stez wer slipt, and dv bulon instuntli rez wid 
an akselureted mofun, til it rict sum hit, hwen its vilositi kuntinmd wnt- 
ferm, and karid it to an elivefun ov mer dane mil. ©] woz admirefun 
and transpert. Wmidst di fsts ov unbsnded aklumefun, dv pregres ov 
di artififul klsd ritirin from sit urested evurt i. It woz hurid ulon bi dt 
wind ; but, its béunt fers biin son spent, it rimend suspended onli ten 
minits, and fel jentli in ¢ vinyurd, at di distuns ov ubst s mil and e haf 
from di ples ov its usenfun. Se memurubul e fit lited up di gle ov nafunul 
vaniti, and di tor Mongolfyez wer held and egzelted bi di spontenyus im- 
puls ov der fele sitizunz. 

Ov dis splendid eksperimunt ¢ veri hesti and impurfekt uksnt woz 
transmited to Paris and kwikli surkwleted evur Wrup. In dez halsyun 
dez, durin di tranfyunt kam ov pelitikul turmdlz, and di hapt absuns ov 
el milituri wents, di prespekt ov navigetin di atmusfir eksited & vert jen- 
orul firmunt, and engrest di konvursefuir ov el ranks. Yet di tel upird 
so ekstrerdinuri az to liv sum dsts ov its virasiti. In ment plesiz and 
espefuli in dis kuntri, di mer ignurunt klas ov men, and éez ho ufekted 
swpiryur wizdum, bet ugrid in kunsidurin di rilefun ov Mongolfyez dis- 
kuvurt az nutiy but an impezifun praktist on dv publik kridulit. To 
dispel di suspifunz hwig infekted di subjekt, it woz nesesurt to ripit dt 
eksperimunt in evurt larj kapitul. 

* * * di vértwozi ov Paris wer igur to ripit di eksperimunt ov 
du usenfun ov s bulon. 

* + * Vbst dis tim (1783) Jozef Mongolfye vizited Paris, and 
woz invited bi di Roul Ukadimi ov Siunsiz to ripit hiz eksperimunt ov 
‘Anené on ¢ larjur skel. Hi kunstrukted wid kers linen and s pepur 
linin, ¢ bulon ov ¢ per-fep and ubst 43 fit wid and 75 fit hi. dv smok 
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ov fifti pendz ov dri stre, in smel bundulz, jond to dat ov twelv psndz 
ov wul, woz fend sufifunt to fil it, in dv spes ov ten minits. di bag dui 
sweld, and med an efurt to riz ikwivulunt to dv wet ov 500 psndz; 
but biiy rizirvd for egzibifun di nekst de, it woz tetuli distréd bi its 
ekspezur durin di nit to insesunt and vielunt ren. It bikem nesesuri, 
derfer, to priper unudur bulon; and sug woz di ekspidifun ov di artist, 
dat in fiv dez hi got di hel kumplited. VUrh on di 19 ov Septembur, it 
- woz plest upon an oktugun skafuld in frunt ov at palus ov Vérsaiy [er Vur- 
sslz, VERSAILLES}. It had ¢ veri fev upiruns, biin pented wid 61 kulurz. 
Bi ten o klok ai red from Paris woz krsded wid karijiz ov el diskripfunz. 
Evuri pursun ov ent net er fafun hurid from div mitropelis to vu ai 
eksperimunt ; lediz ov distingwijt rank fild 4i windez ; and 4i spsfus kerts 
and woks, and ivun di tops ov di hyziz, wer kuvurd wid impefunt spekte- 
turz. dirdul fami and der utendunts kem fert, and egzamind di ditelz 
ov di apuretus. Wbst wun e klok di discarj ov ¢ mertur gev netis dat av 
filin ov dv bulon woz to kumens. In Uevun minits unudur discar) unsnst 
dat it woz kumplitli infleted ; and on di turd discarj ov di mertur di kerdz 
wer kut, and di bulon instuntli libureted. Aftur balunsin at furst in ¢ 
memunt ov anfus ekspektefun to ai spekteturz, it rez mujestikult, undur 
di impuls ov di wind, til it rict di hit ov 1500 fit, hwer it upird fer « 
hwil suspended ; but in di spes ov et minits it dropt to dv grend, at ct 
distuns ov to milz from di pont ov its usent. & fip, e kok, and e duk, 
hwic had bin put into di basket, di farst aniumulz evur karid up into di 
er, wer fond purfektli sef and unhurt bi di jurni, and di fip ivun fidin at 
purfekt iz. 

dis suksesful eksperimunt enkurijd Mongelfys to priper, on ¢ mer solid 
kunstrukjun, ynudur bulon ov ¢ sfirddul [er sfereidul] ferm, 45 fit wid 
and 75 fit hi. Hwil it woz filin wid smok, Pulatr du Rezye [PILaTRE 
DE RoziE] & yun nacurulist ov gret promis, and ful ov ardur and kury, 
lept into dv kar, and woz bern up to di hit ov 300 fit, hwer ht kuntinwd 
sum minits suspended, di bulon biin held dem bi kerdz til it jentl. disen- 
ded. di denjurz ov navigstin di bulon biin dus bret to ¢ mer kurekt es- 
timut, it woz rizolvd spidui to utempt ai derin but sublim eksperimunt. 
di badnes ov di wedur, hzevur, at dis sizun ov di yir, med di projekt bi 
difurd sevurul dez. At last, on 41 21st ov Nevembur [1783] evurt tin woz 
redi fer dv usent in di spefus gerdunz ov di fate ov Miiet [CHATEAU OF 
MUETTE] bilonin to di kert ov di Defin [DaupHin]. di ski hades 
Isrin aspekt, bun leded wid hevi kisdz, drivun ubst bi iregwlur windz. 
But dv advencgururz wer not to biizilidiskurijd. Afturs furst triul hwig 
had nul provd fetul to dem, & bulon woz ugen fild; and Rezye, wid dv 
Markid Arland [Marevis D’ARLANDES] & mejur oy infuntri, ho had 
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voluntird to ukumpuni him, tuk der sits in di kar, havin ¢ ster ov balust, 
and & previzun ov stre fer di fir. Vibst to: o klok 4 mufin woz lanct and 
it mented wid « stedi and mujestik pes. Wundur, minguld wid anziuti, 
woz dipikted in evuri ksntinuns ; but hwen from der lofti stefun in ai ski, 
di navigeturz kamli wevd der hats, and suluted ai spekteturz bile, e jen- 
urul fst ov aklumsefun burst ferton el sidz. Az de rez mug hiur hzevur, 
de wer ne longur dizurnubul bi di neked i, 
—in & surjin smek 

Uplifted spurn di grend; dens, meni ¢ lig, 

Az in ¢ klsdt ger usendin, rid 

@defus. 


dis bulon serd to an elivefun ov mer dan 3000 fit, and travurst bi « 
surkuitus and ireguilur kers, di hel ekstent ov Paris, hoz ge inhabitunts 
wer ol abserbd in admirefun and umezmunt. & kwrius sirkumstuns 
okurd durin di pasij ov di fletin mas : to di gezurz planted on di tsurz ov 
Netr Dam, it canst to intursept di bodi ov di sun, and gev dem for ¢ fu 
sekundz, dv spektukul ov e tetul iklips. It haz bin ulejd, dat hwen di 
bulon had rigt so hi dat 4 objekts on art wer ne longur distingwifubul, 
& Marki d’ Arland bigan to tink dat hiz kuriositi and ambifun wer sufif- 
untl gratifid. Hi woz derfer anfus to disend, and mirmurd ugenst 
hiz kumpanyun ho stil kept fidin di fir. At last, on hirin sum kraks 
from dv top ov &v bulon, and obzurviy helz burnin in & sidz, di mejur 
bikem strejusli ularmd at hiz iminunt denjur and upliin wet spunjiz to 
stop di pregres ov kumbuscun, hi kumpeld di savan [savant] to disist 
from hiz ofifus opurefunz. Az de ns disended to fast, hsevur, Mesyé 
d Arland woz not les anfus and dilijunt in trein fref stre upon di fir, in 
erdur to gen sug an elivefun az wad klir di difurunt obstukulz. di navi- 
geturz dekstrusli uvdded di lofti bildinz ov Paris bi supliin fil az oke- 
gun rikwird ; and, aftur ¢ juni ov 20 er 25 minits, de sefli ulited biyond 
& Bulvar [BouLevarps] havin diskribd ¢ trak ov siks milz. 

Sug woz di prospurus ifm ov di furst eiryul navigefun evur ugivd bi 
mertulz. It woz s konkwest ov siuns hwic el di wurld kud undurstand ; 
and it flaturd ekstrimli di vaniti ov dat injinyus pipul ho held its splendid 
progres, and enjéd a onur ov der triumf. di Mongolfyez had & anwul 
priz ov siks hundred livr [LtIvres, dat iz franks, ubst 24 psndz sturlin] 
ujujd to dem bi 4i Ukadimi ov Siunsiz; di eldur brudur woz invited to 
kort, dekersted wid ai baj ov Sent Mikul, and risivd ¢ patunt ov nobiliti ; 
and on Jezef ¢ penfun woz bisted, wid di furdur sum ov ferti tszund livr 
[£ 1600) to enebul him to prosikut hiz ekspervmunts wid bulonz. 
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KAPTIN ERIKSUN. 


[From Sarjunts (sarGENnt’s) Lekcur on Stim Navigefun.] 


Jon Eriksun ( ERICSSON) woz bern in 1803, in & provins ov Vurmlund 
({ VERMELAND), umuy di iurn myntinz ov Swidun (SWEDEN). Hiz 
fadur woz s miniy prepriutur, so dat d wt had ampul opurtunitiz to 
wog dv opurefun ov dv veryus enjinz and mufinurt kunekted wid dv minz. 
diz had bin irekted bi mekunifunz ov d& hiest siuntifik utenmunts, and 
prizented ¢ fin studi to s mind ov mikanikul tendunsiz. Undur sug in- 
flounsiz hiz innet mikanikul talunt woz urli divelupt. At dv sj ov ten yirz 
hi had kunstrukted wid hiz en handz e minicur se-mil, and had med numu- 
rus dreinz ov kompliketed kuntrivunsiz ov hiz en invenfun and manwfak- 
cur. In 1814 hi utrakted dv utenfun ov dv seltbreted Kent Platun 
(PLATEN), ho had hard ov hiz béif efurts and dizird an inturvw wid him. 
Aftur kerfult egzaminin di veryus planz and dreinz hwig dv wt egzibited, 
éi Ksnt handed éem bak to him, simpli obzurvin in an impresiv manur, 
* Kuntinui az w hav kumenst and w wil wun de predws sumtin ekstrer- 
dinurv.”” Kent Platun woz di intimut frend ov Bérnadot (BERNADOTTE), 
dv kin ov Swidun, and woz rigarded bi him wid s fulin litul fert ov venure- 
fun. It woz Ksnt Platun ho undurtwk and karid tro in opezifun to dt 
vuz ov dv Swidif nebiliti, and ov nirli di hel nefun, dat jigantik wurk di 
Grand 2ip Kunal ov Swidun, hwic kunekts di Nert Si wid di Beltik. Hi 
did Visré ov Nerwe, and left bihind him in div Nert ov Wrup, di repwite- 
fun ov wun ov di gretest men ov disencuri. di fw wirdz ov kind enkur- 
ymunt to hwig i hav rifurd, sank dipli into di mind ov di yun mekunifun, 
and kunfurmd him in dv kurir on hwig hi had enturd. 

Imidyutli aftur dis inturvw, yun Eriksun woz upénted e kudet in di kor 
ov enjinirz, and, aftur siks munts twifun, at di sj ov twelv yirz, woz 
uponted nivlér (NIVELLEUR, er levulur) at a Grand Yip Kunal, undur 
Kent Platun. In dis kupasiti in di yir 1816 hi woz rikwird to set st dt 
wurk fer mor dan siks hundred men. dv kunal woz kunstrukted bi sel- 
jurz. Hi woz at dat tim not tel inuf to hak tro ai levulin instromunt ; 
and, in wziy it, hv woz eblijd to ment on estol, karid bi hiz utendunts 
fer dat purpus. Az di disipl in & Swidif armi rikwird dat di seljur 
fad elwez unkuvor dv hed in spikin to hiz swpiryur, gre-heded men kem 
up, kap in hand, to risiv der instrukjunz from dis mir gild. Hwil dus 
empldd in di sumur munts, hi woz konstuntli okwpid durin dv wintur 
wid hiz pensil and pen; and der ar ment impertunt wirks on dv kunal 
kunstrukted aftur dreinz med bi Eriksun at dis urli sj. Duiriy hiz legur 
vurz hi megurd up, and med wurkin dreinz ov evuri implimunt and pis 
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ov mufinuri kunekted wid dis gret enturpriz; se dat at di sj ov fiftin, hi 
woz in pezefun ov akwrut planz ov dv hel wurk dren bi hiz en hand. 

Hiz usofiefunz wid milituri men on di kunal had givun him ¢ tendunst 
fer militurt lif, and at du ej ov sevuntin hi enturd av Swidif armi az an 
ensin, widst dt nolij ov hiz frend and patrun Kent Platun. dis step 
eksited dv indignefun ov dv kent, ho trid to privel upon him to cenj hiz 
rezolofun; but findin el hiz argumunts wsles, hi turminsted an angri 
inturvw bi bidin di yun ensin to “ge to di devil.” di ufekfunut rigard 
hwic hi enturtend fer dv kent, and gratitwd fer di inturest tekun bi him 
in hiz edwksjun, kezd at sirkumstunsiz ov dis inturvm to mek s dip im- 
prefun upon Eriksun, but wer not sufifunt to fek hiz diturminsfun. 

Son aftur 4 yun ensin had enturd upon hiz rejymentul duatiz, an ufer 
okurd hwig tretund to obskuwr hiz hidurto brit prospekts. Hiz kdrnul, 
Barun Koskul (KOsKULL), had bin dizgrest bi dt kin, ubst di tim dat hi 
had rekumended Eriksun for promefun. dis surkumstuns indust dv kin 
to rijekt di rekumendefun. dv karnul woz eksidinli undd bi dis rijekfun, 
and havin in hiz pezefun e¢ milituri map med bi di ekspektunt ensin, twk 
it to iz Réul Hines ai kren Prins Oskar, and biset him to inturstd fer av 
yun man wid dv kin. di Prins risivd di map vert kindh, ekspresin gret 
admirefun ov its buitifwl finif and eksikmfun, and prizented himself: in 
pursun wid it to di kin, ho yilded to dt jont purswezun ov dv Prins and 
di map, and premeted di yuy ensin to & leftenunst fer hwig hi had bin 
rekumended. 

WUbst di tim ov dis promefun, 4. Guvurnmunt had erdurd 4 Neréurn 
part ov Swidun to bi akwrutli surved. It blin dv dizir ov at kin dat ofisurz 
ov di armt Jud bi empldd in dis survis, Eriksun, hoz rejmunt woz stefund 
in 4 Nerdurn hilundz, presided to Stokhelm fer dv puirpus ov submitin 
himself to ai sivir egzaminsfun den rekwizit to prisid 4 updntmunt ov 
Guvurnmunt Surveur. di matimatikul edwke/un, hwig hi had risivd from 
Kent Platun, ns provd veri sirvisubul. Hi past a egzaminefun wid gret 
distinfun, and in & kers ov it, to di surpriz ov & egzaminurz, Jed dat hi 
kud riptt Wklid (eUCLID) vurbstim; not bi di eksursiz ov dé. memuri, 
hwig in Eriksun iz not rimarkubli ritentiv, but from hiz purfekt masturi 
ov jiometrikul siunz. der iz ne dst dat it iz dis turu nol ov jiomtini, to 
hwig hi iz indeted for hiz klir kunsepfunz on el mikantkul subjekts. 

Havin ritirnd to dv hilundz hi enturd on hiz nw vekefun wid gret 
asidwiti; and, superted bi an unwzouli stron konstitwjun, hv mapt 
larjur ekstent' ov terituri dan eni udur ov di nwmurus surveurz empldd on 
di wurk. der ar yet in di arkivz ov Swidun, diteld maps ov upwurdz ov 
fifti skwer milz med bi hiz en hand. Nidor di gret leburz utendin diz 
survez, ner hiz milituri dutiz, kad giv sufijunt emplomunt to di enurjiz 
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ov di yun ofisur. Hi ns kumenst di ardwus task ov kumpiliy ¢ wurk 
on kunalz, to bi ilustreted bi siksti-fer larj plets reprizentin di veryus 
bildinz, mufinz and instromunts kunekted wid 4 kunstrukjun ov suc 
wurks. di part usind to him in dis enturpriz woz nutin les dan dat 
ov kunstruktin el di dreinz, az wel az ov engrevin 4 numurus plets ; and 
az el di plets wer to bi ekstkwted in @i stil ov hwot iz keld mufui- 
engrevin, hi undurtwk to kunstrukt ¢ mufin fer 4 pirpus, hwic hi sukses- 
fli ukomplift. dis wurk hi prosikuted wid se mug industri in 4v midst 
ov hiz udur veryus leburz, dat, widin 4 furst yir ov its kumensmunt ht 
had eksikuted etin larj plets, hwig wer prensnst bi jujiz ov mufin- 
engrevin to bi ov swpiryur merit. 

Hiz usefyut in dis undurtekiy woz ¢ Juirmun enjininin ofisur, Mejur 
Pents (PENTZ) ho ret di tekst in di Jirmun langwij in prefuruns to di 
Swidif, in erdur to sikwr ¢ widur surkwlefun. Uédur Isburz privented 
di imidyut kumplifun ov ai wirk; and se rapid iz 4v improvmunt in sivil 
enjinirin, dat di laps ov veri fw yirz, from di tim ov di intended publike- 
fun, wad hav rendaurd it ov but litul praktikul uitiliti. 

Hwil dus veryusli okwpid, biiy on e vizit to ai hws ov hiz kumul, 
Eriksun on wun okegun fod hiz hest, bi e veri simpul eksperimunt, hs 
redili and bi hwot simpul minz mikanikul psur me bi predmst, indipen- 
duntli ov stim, bi kundensin flem. Hiz frend, biin himself ¢ luvur ov di 
siunsiz, woz mug struk bi 41 bwti and simplisiti ov di eksperimunt, and 
priveld upon Eriksun to giv mer utenfun toe prinsipul hwic hi kunsidurd 
hilt impertunt. di yun ofisur ukerdinli med sum eksperimunts on an 
enlarjd skel, and suksided in &i predukjun ov & metiv-psur ikwul to dat 
ov ¢ stim-enjin ov ten hers. Se satisfakturi woz di rizult ov diz ekspert- 
munts, from i kumpakt ferm ov ai mufin empldd, az wel az di kumpar- 
utivli smel kunsumfun ov fwil, dat hi kunsivd di idiw ov at wuns briniy 
it st in Inglund, dai gret fuld fer ol mikanikul invenfunz. 

Eniksun ukerdinli, tro hiz kirnul, obtend liv to vizit Inglund, hwer hi 
urivd on év stint ov Marg 1826. Hi der presided to kunstrukt s wirkiy 
enjin on di prinsipul to hwig i hav rifurd; but son diskuvurd dat hiz 
Flem Enjin, hwen wirkt bi 4 kumbuscun ov minurw! kelz, woz 
difurunt tin from av ekspertmentul modul hi had trid in di hilundz ov 
Swidun, wid ful kumpezd ov splinturz ov fin pin wud. Not onli did 
hi fel to predws an ekstended and vivid flem, but di intens hit ov di 
minurul kelz se siryusli ufekted el ¢i wirkin parts ov 4i mufin az son 
to kez its distrukfun. diz eksperimunts, it me wel bi supezd, wer uten- 
ded, wid ne trifliy ekspendigur; and to mit der dimandz upon him, sr 
yun advencurur woz kumpeld to dre on hiz mikanikul risersiz. 

Invenfun nz foled invenfun in rapid suksefun, until 4i rekerdz ov di 
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Patunt Ofis, in Lundon, wer enrict bi i dreinz ov di rimarkubul stim- 
bélur on di prinsipul ov artififul draft; to hwic prinsipul wi ar 
menli indeted fer di benifits kunfurd on sivilizd lif bi a prezunt rapid 
kumuinikefun birelws. In briyiy dis impertunt invenfun bifer di pub- 
lik, Eriksun tet it advizubul to jon sum eld and establift mikanikul hss — 
in Lundun, and ukerdinli hi usefieted himself wid Jon Bretwet (Braita- 
WAITE), & nem fevurubli nen in ai mikanikul anulz ov Inglund. Hiz 
invenfun woz hardli divelupt hwen ¢ fevurubul opurtwmiti woz prizented 
fer testin it in praktis. di Direkturz ov dv Livurpol and Mancestur 
Relwe, bifer irektin ai stefunuri enjinz bi hwig de had intended to dre 
der pasunjurz and fret karijiz, ditirmind to upll to dv mikanikul talunt 
ov di kuntri, in & hep ov stkurin sum prefurubul med ov transit. & 
priz woz ukerdinli ofurd fer & best lekemetiv enjin, to bi tested on dt 
smel perjun ov di relwe at dat tim kumplited. Sufifunt publisiti not 
havin bin givun to der advurtizmunt, Eriksun woz not ower dat eni suc 
priz had bin ofurd, until widin sevan wiks ov di de fikst fer di triul. 
Unwilin to purmit di okegun to esksp him, hi woz not dituird bi di fert- 
nes ov di tim, but, upliin ol hiz enurjiz to ai task, pland di enjin, eksi- 
kuted di wurkin dizinz, and kezd ai paturnz to bi med, and di hel 
moufin kumplited widin di sevun wiks. di de ov triul urivd. dikumpi- 
tin enjinz wer on di grend, and di novulti ov & res had utrakted an 
imens' konkers ov pipul. der woz ne rom fer jokiin in sug e res, for 
inanimut matur woz to bi put in mefun, and dat movz enli in ukerduns 
wid imwtubul lez. di signul woz givun fer ai start. Insted ov di apli- 
kefun ov hwip and spur, di jentul tug ov di stim-valv gev lif and mefun - 
to di novul mafin. Up to dat piryud, di gretest spid at hwig man had 
bin karid ulon di grand, woz dat ov e res-hers; and no wun, ov ai mul- 
titwd prezunt on dis okegun, ekspekted to si dat spid surpast. It woz 
dv jenurul bilif @at di maksimum utenubul bi di lekemetiv enjin wad 
not mug eksid ten milz [pur sur]. To di surpriz and admirefun ov dt 
krsd, hsevur, di Novulti stim karij, di fastest enjin started, gided: bi 
its inventur, Eriksun, usisted bi Jon Bretwet, darted uloy di trak at di 
ret ov fiftt milz an sur. 

di bretles siluns ov di multitud woz nz brekun bi tundurz ov hurez 
dat drond di his ov di eskepin stim and di relin ov di enjin hwilz. To 
ridws ai surpriz and dilit eksited on dis okezgun to di wmivursul stan- 
durd,—and az an ilustrefun ov di ekstent: to hwic di valu ov propurti iz 
sumtimz enhanst bi di sukses' ov s mikanikul invenjun,—it ms bi steted 
dat hwen di Novulti had run hur to milz and ritirnd, dv ferz ov & 
Livurpol and Mancestur relwe had rizun ten pur sent. 

But! hz izili me di just ekspektefunz oy an inventur bi disupdnted ! 
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@lde di prinsipul ov di stim bélur hwig gev to di Novultv enjin sug 
disided swpirioriti in spid, iz yet ritend in el Iekemetiv enjinz—i min 
di prinsipul ov artififul draft; yet di med ov predwsiy dis draft in 
sr prezunt enjinz iz far difurunt from dat intredwst bi Eriksun, and woz 
diskuvurd bi 4 mirest aksidunt; and se son woz dis diskuvuri med, 
aftur di suksesful displs ov di Novulti enjin, dat di inventur, had ne 
tim to diriv di list advantij from its intredukfun. 

To him hsevur bilonz di kredit ov havin first disprovd dv kurektnes 
ov di wuns establift tier, dat, it woz abselwmtli nesesuri dat ¢ strtin 
ekstensiv umsnt ov sirfus fud bi ekspezd to di fir to jenurst & givun 
kwontitt ov stim. di rimarkubul litnes and kumpaktnes ov av nw bdlur 
invented bi Eriksun, hav led to di emplémunt ov stim in ment instunsiz 
in hwig it had bin privyusli inaplikubul. Wimuy diz i wad enlt menfun 
di stim fir-enjin kunstrukted bi him in kunjunfun wid Mr. Bretwet, ubst 
di sem tim wit di Novulti, and hwic eksited se mug inturest in Lun- 
dun at di tim éi Argil Romz wer on fir. & similur enjin ov gretur psur 
woz subsikwuntli kunstrukted bi Eriksun and Bretwet, fer ai Kin ov 
Prufu (Prussia), hwig woz menli instromentul in ssvin sevurul valu- 
ubul bildinz at s gret fir e fu yz uge at Burlin (Beruin). Fer dis 
invenfun Eriksun risivd in 1842, di larj geld medul ofurd to a Mikan- 
iks Institut ov Nw-York fer dv best plan ov s stim fir-enjin. 

(di hel ov dis fort pamflet (64 psjiz) iz veri inturestin. Its men objekt 
iz to fo di gret advantijiz ov Eriksunz nw prepelur fer stim bets, wid 
hwic di Wnited Ststs Wer-Stimur Prins tun (PRINCETON), woz furnift. 

di lekeur epunz wid ¢ veri grafik diskripjfun ov s res bitwin dis vesul 
and 4i Gret Westurn, in hwig di latur, prepeld bi padul hwuz med 
in di wZoul manur, woz kumpluilibitun. di Prinstun subsikwunth ukwird 
= penful neteriuti bi di burstin ov wun ov its ermus gunz hwerbi sum ov 
ai furst men ov di Wnited Stets, lest der livz, durin s plezur trip.] 


dv Luv ov Gop iz éi esuns and purfekfun ov nilijun. It iz a luv ov 
el sublim and buitiful tinz; at luv ov el hi tets ; di luv ov ol lofti purpusiz; 
di luv ov el nebul filin ; di luv ov el eliveted prinsipulz; di luv ov el helt 
and jenurus ufekfunz; dv luv ov el magnanimus didz. Hi den, dat haz 
aded to hiz pirmununt pezefun wun imij ov buti and nebulnes, wun ssnd 
prinsipul, wun just tet, wun jenurus sentimunt, wun pur aspirefun, wun 
heli fulin, wun rit akt, wun unklsded glim ov trot, haz tekun ne inkunsid- 
urubul step terdz dé utenmunt ov dat luv ov God, hwic, hwil it iz dt 
puriekjun ov rilijun, iz else av purfekfun ov hwmaniti. 
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di BRWUKLET.—B: Sur Rosurtr Grant. 


€Swit breklet hwidur glidin, di werbliy bers bisid di, 
Ns hi 4i mentin ridin, di lafin florz dat hid di, 
di len vel ns dividiy, Wid seft ukerd de cid di, 
Hwidur wwe ? Swit broklet ste. 
“Wid pilgrim kers # fle, “iH test ov di fregrunt flsrz, 
@r in sumurz skerciy gle,  rispond to di werblin bsrz, 
@r e’r monles wests ov sno, And switli de carm di srz 
Ner stop ner ste. Ov mi windin we. 
“For, @! bi hi bihest, ** But sisles stil in kwest 
To s brit ubed ov rest, Ov dat evurlastin rest 
In mi psrunt efun’z brest, In mi perunt’s bendles brest 
f hesun wwe.”  hesun wwe.” 
Ment = dark meras, tNe’st dx dat dred ubis, 
Meni s kragi mas, Iz it & sin ov blis? 
di fibul fers must pas; A! radur klin to dis; 
Yet, yet, dils. Swit broklet stz. 


“deo dv marf bi dir and dip, “O!Tho fal fitlt tel 
de dv krag bi sturn and stip, Hwot wundurz der me dwel? 





On, on, mi kers must swip, dat wurld ov misturt wel 

# ms not ste. Me strik dizme. 
‘Fer, o! bi it ist er west, ‘But Fne tiz mi psrunt’s brest, 
To ¢ hem ov gleryus rest der held, # must nidz bi blest, 
In a brit sv’z bsndles brest And wid jé to dat promist a 

% hesun uws.”’  hesun uws.’ 

STANZM. 
St hs dez wirldz dat rel ufar 
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Siinli bim on wun unudur! 
der ne hwer birnz ¢ sun er star 
But helps to cir sum darkur brudur. 
{Wudst ds, ¢ man! bi gud-and wiz? 
Yer dus di mit umuy di neburz. 
In givin, not in herdin, liz 
di troest mid ov lixninz leburz ! 
4 
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THE Writing and Printing Reformation now ranks as one of the numerous 
benevolent enterprizes by which the present age is distinguished. It is 
not the bright dream of a few speculative minds, but a reality in which 
thousands are laboring with a zeal proportionate to the magnitude of the 
work. 

The extensive diffusion of the principles of Phonetic Writing during the 
past year, is shown by the following summary of the Intelligence given 
in the Phonotypic Journal. The Corresponding Society has increased 
from 250 to 830 members. By means of lectures and classes, Phono- 
graphy has been introduced into above 100 cities and towns in Great 
Britain, and in some of these places several hundred persons have been 
taught the art, many of whom are now engaged in extending its advan- 
tages to others. 370 public and private lectures have been delivered. 
The average attendance at the lectures, where the number of the audi- 
ence is reported, is 280. Assuming 200 to be the average at each lecture, 
as some persons would be present at several of the lectures given in the 
same town, Phonography has been explained to 74,000 persons. The 
number of pupils taught privately, and in the various pnblic classes, 
amounts to 10,106. In addition to this number, many persons have 
acquired a knowledge of the art from books in places not visited by any 
lecturers ; the number of pupils, also, in 30 of the classes mentioned in 
the Journal, is not given. Phonography has been introduced into 40 
educational establishments and colleges, where it is, in many cases, 
continued as a general branch of instruction. Festivals in connection 
with the Reformation have been held in Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Nottingham, Edinburgh, Stockton, &c. Societies for the extension of a 
knowledge of the principles of Phonetic Writing, by the circulation of 
tracts, and by teaching, have been established at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and some other places. Ten gentlemen are professionally engaged in 
lecturing and teaching, and devote their whole time to this work; five 
others lecture and teach occasionally. In many instances, also, members 
of the Corresponding Society have given lectures and formed classes in 
their respective localities. 51 ever-circulating Phonographic Magazines 
have heen established.* In the United States, the reform is ably main- 
tained by Mr. S. P. Andrews, and other teachers. A letter from this 


* The principle on which these interesting works are conducted, is explained in 
the Phonographic Journal for May and July, 1844. 
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gentleman, in the present number of the Journal, p 44, will be read with 
interest. But the most important event of the past year is, doubtless, 
the commencement of Phonetic Printing. The only way by which we 
can hope to arrive at a good alphabet, is by actual experiments with types ; 
printing done by the pen is not a proper test of the value of new forms. 
We are now not far from as complete and elegant a series of phonetic 
symbols as can be constructed on the basis of the Roman alphabet. 
Contemplating the reformation of the orthography of our long-hand wri- 
ting, which must continue to be used for many purposes, we are endea- 
vouring to construct a long-hand alphabet that shall harmonize with the 
one used for printing, and be as elegant in appearance and as facile to the 
hand as the present deficient alphabet is. 

The Budget for the past year has yielded £10 8s. 1d. to the Printing 
Reformation Fund, from 279 subscribers. The augmentation of this. 
fund is highly requisite, to enable us not only to extend the printing 
department, but to supply documents explanatory of the Reform, either 
gratuitously or at a nominal price. 

A few only of the contributors to the Budget give an account of the 
number of phonographic letters received during the year, not enough to 
furnish a satisfactory conclusion as to the whole number of phonographic 
letters that passed through the post-office. 

The present interests of the 50 millions of people that speak the Eng- 
lish language are intimately involved in the success of this great enter- 
prise; and if it should be ultimately accomplished, of whieh we cannot 
entertain a doubt, the whole world will experience the benefits which 
must result from it. Let every one that knows Phonography teach the 
art to others, and he will have a well-grounded confidence in the final 
triumph of Truth over Custom, in the establishment of Phonetic Printing, 
and the abandonment of our present mode of misrepresenting the sounds 
of words. The past is rich with encouragement, the future bright with 
promise.* 


*The only argument that can be brought against the Seeaain of our spelling, with 
any show of reason, is, that we shall lose the distinction which now exists between words 
sounded alike, but having different spellings and meanings, as scent, sent, andcent. The 
futility of this objection is well exposed by Klopstock, who remarks, “In flower-pieces, 
flowers and nought else are painted. It never occurred to the artist, even in a dream, 
to paint the scents as well. And yet it is only painted scents which those require of 
orthography, who wish to see in writing what is not heard in speaking. The writer is 
then to be plainer than the speaker. For such can be the only reason for this singu- 
lar requisition. But why plainer? Canit be, because the reader is able to turn back 
as often as he pleases, while the listener on the other hand, may only rarely put a 
question? Imagine for a moment a company of persons only tolerably well bred, and 
that one of them has said, ‘See! whata pass you two have brought me to,’ and then that 
another should ask, ‘which of these two's is the numeral and which is the preposition ? ” 
With what a look of contempt or pity would the others regard him! and yet it is only 
something precisely similar that can be inquired by the reader of phonetic writing.” 
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PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, &c. 


INTELLIGENCE rrom AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


I doubt not that it will give the phone- 
tic family of Great Britain pleasure to hear 
of the advancement of the noble and im- 
portant reformation in which they are en- 
gaged, on this side of the water. I must, 
therefore, as a self-constituted committee 
of one, report progress and ask leave to sit 
again. My own interest in Phonography 
began in what seemed to be a mere casu- 
alty. While in London, in the fall of 
1843, and when about taking my depar- 
ture for the United States, a gentleman 
placed in the hand of another American, 
a friend of mine, a copy of the fifth edi- 
tion of Mr. Pitman’s System, with the re- 
quest that he would do what he could to 
introduce the art of Phonography into the 
new world. As he took no interest in the 
matter, however, himself, and knowing 
something of my propensities, he trans- 
ferred both the book and the commission 
tome. In half an hour’s reading I was 
fully satisfied of the value of Phonography 
and decided at once to do in earnest what 
my friend had thus intrusted to me rather 
in jest. On my arrival in the United 
States I immediately began, without much 
practical knowledge of the matter myself, 
to recommend Phonography to all whom I 
met. Inthe month of October, 1843, I 
delivered two lectures on the subject in 
Norwich, Connecticut, which was the first 
public appearance of Phonography in 
America. I afterwards ascertained that 
there were two or three individuals in 
the country who had some acquaintance 
withit. Not succeediug in directing pub- 
lic attention to the subject to any great 
extent at Norwich, I determined to estab- 
lish myself at Boston, which is rather the 
head-quarters of literature in this country, 
and patiently labour and wait for success ; 
giving to Phonography all the attention 
which my other engagements would per- 
mit. I openéd an Institution at 21, School- 
street, obtained and instructed an assistant, 
and commenced a succession of lectures, 
which, though they were well-attended, 
failed of inducing any considerable num- 
ber to undertake the business of learning 
Phonography, which I very frankly told 
them would require much practice. Be- 
sides this, J had not the power myself to 


show practically what Phonography is 
capable of accomplishing. I have found 
also by after experience that I insisted too 
much upon the importance and practica- 
bility of a radical reform of our orthogra- 
phy. The faith of my auditors hardly 
kept pace with my own on this point. My 
success therefore was small; so I con- 
tented myself fur some months with inte- 
resting a few individuals by private conver- 
sation, and addressing the public through 
the press. By this latter means, the exist- 
ence of Phonography has come to be quite 
generally known; and by the former, se- 
veral gentlemen, of great literary standing, 
are now thoroughly convinced of the high 
claims of Phonography, and are ready to 
give it the aid of their names and exer- 
tions. There are now probably some three 
hundred persons in the country who have 
a satisfactory knowledge of the art so far 
as to be able to use it for their correspon- 
dence with each other. Among this num- 
ber there is a very large proportion of 
those who intend to teach, and nine or ten 
who have actually commenced teaching 
with more or less of regularity. They are 
distributed throughout almost the whole 
of thisimmense country. We have teach- 
ers as far south as Georgia, and as far west 
as Illinois. Better prepared myself, I have, 
this fall, commenced teaching and lec- 
turing more in earnest, and with far better 
success. I confine myself now more to 
the advantages of Phonography as a sys- 
tem of short-hand, which is a practical 
matter; and in this point of view it re- 
commends itself at once to the peculiar 
characteristics of Americans; the prin- 
cipal difficulty in this direction being the 
widely disseminated prejudice against sten- 
ography. Ihave just entered upon a plan 
of teaching Phonography by lectures as 
you do in England, which I find to suc- 
ceed admirably ; and I may now distinctly 
say what! could not have ventured to assert 
a month ago, that Phonography is fairly 
under weigh in America. Ina few months 
more we shall have half a dozen efficient 
lecturers in the field, and as I should, per- 
haps, as an American, disappoint the 
expectations of your readers if I should 
conclude this communication without a 
specimen of gasconade, you will permit 
me to tender a challenge to the whole 
army of English phonographers to com- 
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plete the reformation in England as soon 
as we shall accomplish it here, granting 
them their six years of priority in com- 
mencing our grand enterprise. You have 
a great advantage in the penny postage, 
while we still have the old cumbrous and 
oppressively expensive arrangement for 
transmitting letters; but we shall have 
some change in this department within a 
few months, which will probably end in 
the adoption of the English system, as the 
people here are beginning to understand 
what that system is. But on the other 
hand we have a great advantage in our 
cheap newspapers which are almost a me- 
dium of gratuitous communication of all 
sorts of information, and which reach al- 
most every family in the land. A still 
greater advantage we have in our system 
of education. The teachers of our com- 
mon schools in the free states (the slave 
states have no common schools) are an 
army of men and women, disciplined and 
ready at a moment’s warning, to assault, 
learn, and disseminate anything that is 
worth knowing, so soon as it is satisfacto- 
rily determined that it is so. Prepare, 
therefore, for a hard race with the host of 
transatlantic phonographers, which is about 
to rise up and contend for the honor of 
first completing what you have the honor of 
first successfully commencing. But I find 
that instead of my first, I am making my 
fifth annual report; I will, therefore, post- 
pone the conclusion of it until four years 
from this day, when I hope to speak, to a 
great extent, in the past tense, of the tri- 
umphs of Phonography. Permit me, be- 
fore closing, to say that the article from 
the Commen School Journal transferred 
to your Journal of October is from the pen 
of the Hon. Horace Mann, secrctary of 
the Board of Education of the state of 
Massachusetts, a gentleman who has done 
more than any other in America for the 
cause of education. I transmit another 
valuable letter from Mr. Kirk. 
Yours for the truth, 
S. P. ANDREWS. 
Boston, L5th Dec., 1844. 


Boston Recorder, Nov. 28 and Dec. 5, 1844. 


GENTLEMEN :—I send you an interest- 
ing letter from the Rev. E. N. Kirk, on 
Phonography, a science and art to which 
you have yourselves sufficiently attended 
to judge of its merits. The views of Mr. 
K. will, I doubt not, interest your readers, 
and I shall be pleased in another number 
of your valuable journal to furnish an 
answer to his concluding inquiry. 
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Yours for the truth, to be done as well 
as spoken. S. P. ANDREWS. 
Phonographic Institution, 
21, School-st., Boston. 
Boston, July 17, 1844. 


Dear Sir:—I promised to continue 
my remarks on the merits of the Phono- 
graphic Reform, proposed by Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath. As at present exhibited, 
it consists of two branches—the Phono- 
graphic and Phonotypic ; the former be- 
ing, in fact, only a more scientific and 
certain system of stenography than has 
been before invented ; the latter, an at- 
tempt to change the orthography of the 
English language, (always, of course, by 
the good will of writers, printers, and 
purchasers.) Of the stenographic branch 
little need here be said, as our object is 
now to examine the more important pre- 
tensions of 

A rectified orthography, founded on 
the principle of making each letter the 
unvarying representative of one sound. 

On this proposal, several questions muy 
be stated. 

1. Should each sound in a spoken lan- 
guage be represented by one exclusive 
sign? 

We would answer this question by ano- 
ther precisely analogous ; shall we go from 
Boston to New York by a direct road, or 
by a route which takes in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire? Now 
the answer to that question must depend 
upon another ;—what is the object aimed 
at in travelling? If it is merely utilita- 
rian, or in other words to be in New York 
instead of Boston, no one would hesitate 
to answer. But if it be to fatigue as 
many horses and spend as much money 
by the way as you can, or if the mere 
pleasure of travelling and not the getting 
to New York be the object, then let us 
have the northern route. 

The present English alphabet arose, 
with most others, from the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. We have no means of determining 
whether this expressed all the sounds 
which the ancient Israelites employed in 
speech. The probabilities are strong that 
the physiology of speech was too little 
understood at that period to make a per- 
fect alphabet. And when we follow the 
streams of written and spoken language, 
through the Semitic, Greek and Latin 
periods, we have no means of determining 
their adaptedness to one another, because 
the latter eludes our sight, to a great ex- 
tent. But, supposing the alphabet in its 
earlier stages to have been precisely con- 
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formed to our present conception of a 
Normal alphabet, it is very certain that 
at present it is, as employed to represent 
the English language, the most anomalous 
thing in the republic of letters. We have 
referred, however, to the history of our 
alphabet, in order to destroy any remnant 
of respect it may receive from either a 

supposed sacredness of origin, or from a 
supposition that it was the result of the 
wisdom of our ancestors. So far as they 
were concerned, we have no evidence that 
a single letter was introduced or dropped, 
or its power changed, as the result of any 
deliberation, or any thorough considera- 
tion of the rationale of an alphabet. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the pronunciation and the writ- 
ing went off into increasingly divergent 
channels, and that their changes were not 
made in reference to adapting the one to 
the other ; so that we have now reached 
the Dead Sea of Barbarism in written 
language. In other words, no reason in 
the nature of the case can be given why 
an alphabet should not be a definite and 
complete representation to the eye, of the 
sounds which address the ear. Our an- 
cestors have sent us down something the 
very opposite of this, without a single rea- 
son to convince us that it should be so, or 
to remove our convictions that it should 
not be so. 

Our second inquiry is ; 
2. Should each representative of a 
sound bear the name of that sound ? 

. We see no reason against it, but an ob- 
vious reason for it, so far as it is practic- 
able. That reason may be thus stated ; 
—if the power and name of the letter be 
identical, then the instant a beginner 
meets the letter and sounds its name, with 
which he has become familiar, he has no 
second process to pass through, to reach 
the power. And why should he have, 
any more than for every three steps for- 
ward, we should take one backward ? 
There are, indeed, some letters, such as 
the mutes and semi-vowels, which will 
require a vocal addition. But that should 
be so simple and uniform, as to diminish 
to the last degree its embarrassing influ- 
ence in passing from the name to the 
power. 

3. Should we change the present or- 
thography of the English language ? 

This is a very different question from 
the first, although involving it; for we 
might believe it desirable to have a per- 
fect alphabet, in itself considered, and 
undesirable, all things considered. This 
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point may not have met sufficient atten- 
tion from reformers. A tumor on the 
body is pronounced a tumor, and yet it 
might be better to live with it, than to die 
in the process of excision. In order to 
bring the matter fairly before us, let us 
imagine that we were now commencing 
de novo to form a written representation 
of the English language, beciuse every 
one is convinced that something ought to 
be done in the matter. Three candidates 
present themselves, with their respective 
systems before a committee of literary 
men. 

The first recommends that we retain 
the orthography of the language, on ac- 
count of the obviously numerous incon- 
veniences, which must result from attempt- 
ing to alter it; but that the change be in 
bringing the spoken language to correspond 
with the written language. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
nonsense!” cries out the whole company 
of examiners. ‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense !” 
is echoed in thunder from the eastward of 
the “ disputed territory,” to the western- 
most log cabin in Texas. And if any one 
doubts the absurdity of the proposal, let 
him think for a moment of bringing all 
the terminal oucus of our language under 
one sound, say that of plough. Then a 
man has a very severe cow (cough), and 
as if that was not enow (enough ), the trow 
(trough) which he bowt (bought) for the 
dow (dough) was so row (rough), and left 
the bread so tow (tough), that he sowt 
(sought) throw (through) the whole town. 
But his pains browt (brought) him nowt 
(nought) but labor frowt (frought) with 
vexation, against which he fowt (fought) 
in vain. 

Will the people ever talk so? Never, 
never. That candidate may then with- 
draw. The next appears and offers a lan- 
guage in which, out of 50,000 words, 
49,950 are spoken one way, and written 
another; and in which, for furty sounds, 
there are 26 visible representatives; and 
as if that were not absurd enough, three 
of these characters are useless, and the 
others are used in the most unmeaning, 
perplexing, outlaw manner conceivable. 
One roar Nite a is seen sometimes stand- 
ing perfectly unnoticed (as in broad ), and 
then he has to do the work of ah, and 
aw, and at; and sometimes three great 
lounging fellows, ugh, stand by his side 
doing nothing, as in our beautiful word 
slaughter. ‘ Out, out with such barba- 
rism,’’ exclaims each member of the com- 
mission; but, rejoins the reformer, the 
very same objection lies against the lan- 
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guage you are now employing. Admitted, 
they say; but that is only on account of 
the great difficulties in the way of effecting 
a change. 

Now that is just the admission we want. 
And believing it to be all that can be said 
in favor of our present written language, 
we pass to consider the claims of the third 
candidate. He says that, deeming rt a 
hundred fold easier for literary men to 
change the written than the spoken lan- 
guage; and believing that changes in pro- 
nunciation must be gradually taking place 
in every language by the influence of 
physical and moral causes; and farther 
believing that immense advantages would 
result from having the written and spoken 
languages exact representatives of one 
another, he proposes to the learned com- 
mission to form an alphabet in which one 
sign should stand the sole representative 
of each sound, and that so far as may be, 
the sound be the only name of the sign. 

The commission then asks for the ad- 
vantages of his system, which he states as 
follows :— 


ADVANTAGES OF SUBSTITUTING A PURELY 
REPRESENTATIVE ALPHABET AND OR- 
THOGRAPHY. 


1. Asan enterprise of philanthropy, 
its benefits will be experienced in many 
ways and by many classes. We are now 
legislating for unborn millions, and deci- 
ding the question whether they shall be 
_ subjected to walk into the temple of know- 
ledge while their feet are yet tender, over 
rough rocks, broken glass, and bogs, be- 
cause we enjoyed that discipline; or whe- 
therthey may go ina plain, straight, smooth 
path into the art and mystery of reading. 
I have no desire to diminish any pdttion of 
mental exercise which goes to mature the 
faculties; but I seriously believe that the 
‘human mind is retarded in its progress by 
the barbarous treatment to which it is 
subjected in the first steps of acquiring 
knowledge. The mechanical process of 
learning to read ought to be made as easy 
as possible to the tender mind of a child; 
let the work of mental discipline by grap- 
pling with crooked things, and contradic- 
tory things, and false things, come later, 
if it must ever come. If there be any 
advantage to us in possessing the ability to 
read, then it would be advantageous to all 
that have not that attainment to acquire it. 
And he who diminishes the difficulties of 
tnaking that attainment is, to many, virtu- 
ally a second inventor of the press. There 
are millions who now stand just in that 
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position, that if things continue as they are, 
they will never learn to read; but if a 
simpler, readier process be universally in- 
troduced in their day, will make this at- 
tainment. An adult of ordinary memory 
could learn to attach the proper sound to 
each sign so as never to forget it, (cal- 
culating the time consumed in repeating 
and combining it with other sounds) in ten 
minutes. So that if there are 60 sounds 
in all the written languages of the earth, 
and he could pronounce them all,—in ten 
hours he could learn to read, that is pro- 
nounce the words of any language in the 
world, if printed phonographically. This 
is sober truth. And not to press it into 
what some may deem the regions of extra- 
vagance, in seven hours an adult of ordi- 
nary memory could learn to read a pho- 
nographically printed book in the English 
tongue. This fact ought to arrest the 
attention of philanthropists, of mission- 
aries, of the teachers of emancipated 
slaves, and others similarly employed. I 
say unqualifiedly that he who publishes a 
good book in phonotype, and teaches the 
now uneducated class to read it, is a public 
benefactor, even if it is never adopted by 
the higher classes. Suppose that book to 
be the Bible, and let it and the phonetic 
schoolmaster go through the middle, south- 
ern, and south-western states of this large 
country, amid our own uneducated popu- 
lation and the uneducated emigrants, and 
he will do an immeasurable good. 

It has likewise important bearings upon 
that increased acquaintance with each 
other by the nations of the earth, which 
is to promote the charity, and diminish 
the hostility and cruelty of the human 
race. Suppose the facility of acquiring 
the English language thus diminished to 
foreigners, what stores of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, (such as are found in 
no other language), would be opened so 
much more fully to them! It must not, 
however, be supposed that in presenting 
this consideration we overlook the fact 
that, enabling a foreigner merely to read 
our language is not doing as much for 
him as it is for a native. In the case of 
the former we only facilitate his acquisition 
of the language; but for the latter we 
effectually break down a barrier by which 
the mind has been kept from communing 
with the writers of his own tongue. 

2. It will promote the interests of or- 
thoepy and orthography. 

Let any one take up our authors from 
Wycliffe and Chaucer to the North Amer- 
ican Review or New Englander, and our 
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lexicographers from Bailey and Dyche 
down to Webster and Neander, and see 
the glorious uncertainty of orthography, 
deserving to be as proverbial as that of 
the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
is any competent tribunal to determine 
the disputed points, nor to secure a fixed 
standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet 
much might be done. As the causes which 
go to change the spelling and sound of 
words are real and definite, and as some 
of these alterations are improvements, and 
others are signs of degeneracy, nothing can 
have a greater tendency to keep these 
changes under the eyes of all who read 
the language, than to commence turning 
every one’s.attention to the delicate shades 
of sound (now generally overlooked), in 
almost every word, and reducing pronun- 
ciation to so definite a visible expression 
that no change of pronunciation can steal 
into a district without alarming the whole 
country at once by its exposure on the 
printed page. For, it must be observed 
that then every one will write a word just 
as he pronounces it. These remarks, how- 
ever, do not apply to our equally whim- 
sical accents, because no provision is made 
in this system for introducing them into 
any other books than spelling-books and 
lexicons. * | 

3. Its introduction will be another tri- 
umph of the genuine spirit of reforma- 
tion. 

To get rié of a practical absurdity is 
always in itself desirable. The import- 
ance of the reformation increases as the 
evil is widely spread, and affects the great 
intereéts of society. When such an evil 
is removed without disturbing any other 
great interest of society, more is accom- 
plished than merely the removal of that 
one evil. There is given a new evidence 
of the recuperative element which God 
. has placed in human society like that 
which he has placed in the human body. 
There will be fresh encouragement to the 
friends of man; and a model will be fur- 
nished for the. rectifying of other abuses. 
Now, that the English language needs such 
a reformation, we suppose to have been 
obvious for many years. So far as I know, 
it is the most anomalous and reckless in 
its pronunciation of any livin e. 
Like Sir John Moore, it is saa bt 
in its glory.” And the mode of conduct- 


* It will be seen, by our specimens of 
Phonotypy, that we print the accents, which 
are an essential part of the spoken language, 
except where their position can be readily 
found hy a few simple rules.—En. 
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ing this reformation is precisely what it 
should be. By fair and kind and cour- 
teous discussion it seeks to convince, it 
courts inspection, it works and waits for 
society to be ready for its adoption. There 
is perhaps no force in the consideration, 
but it does somewhat impress me, that 
there may be some demoralising influence 
in the practice of calling a letter by a 
sound, and then in the great majority of 
cases where it is used, contradicting this 
very instruction. Does it not tend to de- 
stroy a child’s confidence in the veracity 
of a teacher, or at least in the truth of 
things? The little creature has strained 
his optic muscles to observe the peculiar 
form of the letter c for example. For, it 
will be remembered that concentrated at- 
tention to form, that comparison and dis- 
crimination are the resuit of a strong and 
continuous voluntary effort. Now when 
he has reached the point of marking that 
o “goes clear round,”’ but that ¢ “ stops,’” 
and that this has the hissing sound, and 
then comes to apply his knowledge, and 
with great delight for the first time makes 
a combination of it with ap (an old ac- 
quaintance it may be), and cries out c, a, 
p, sap; what is his mortification to be 
told, ‘no; c, a, p, kap.” But if we have 
not refined too far, mortification is the 
least evil result. His trustfulness receives 
a shock, and he puts his mind into this at- 
titude ; now when I am told that « is sea, 
I will not believe it, I will believe that it 
is kee. But not to insist on this, it seems 
to us there will be a truthfulness and sim- 
plieity in the Phonographic system, which 
we should love to see supplant the present 
awkward, cruel, false creature who stands 
janitor at the door of knowledge, and wha 
gives te children some of their first asso- 
ciations with science. 

4. It will promote the interests of sci- 
ence, and general knowledge and Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Everything which diminishes the con- 
sumption of time, strength, and money, in 
recording and publishing the results of 
mental effort, must advance the great in- 
terests just named. Look, then, at the 
chirographic department of this art. It has 
secured what no system of Brachygraphy 
ever before secured, extreme brevity with 
complete legibility. The lawyer, the mer- 
chant, the preacher, the author, the editor, 
the reporter, can save five-sixths of their 
time now devoted to writing. A simple 
illustration may show the importance of 
this. We and all European nations are 
now employing a system of stenography. 
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Suppose we should abandon it, and go back. 
to writing in our own language what we 
now express in characters borrowed from 
the Arabs. For instance, take the sen- 
tence, ‘“‘ The twenty-eighth of May, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-eight, received 
eight million, nine hundred and forty- 
seven thousand, five hundred and seventy- 
seven pounds of cotton.” Now we ex- 
press it thus :—‘‘ May 28, 1838, received 
8,947,577 lbs. cotton.” Here is the dif- 
ference between 36 downward strokes of 
the pen, and 145. Suppose one merchant 
writing out every word as in the first spe- 
cimen here, for ten hours of a day, and 
another employing the Arabic and short 
hand ; not only will the latter save seven 
hours and a half, but when his work is 
done it will be more beautiful to the eye, 
and a hundred fold easier to examine. 
But the short hand connected with this 
system saves still more time and labour 
than the Arabic figures, by which we ex- 
press sums and quantities. Already, thou- 
sands of letters are written in this character 
in England. But perhaps no profession 
should welcome it more cordially than the 
clergy. Many a constitution might have 
been preserved to a good age, that now lies 
in a premature grave, if the body had not 
been chained so many hours every week 
to that fatal writing desk. Orators and 
reporters should equally hail it, for it will 
save the one from the vexation of being 
misrepresented, and the other from mis- 
representing. Some of the finest effusions 
of oratory have been extempore, and are 
lost for ever, for want of a phonetic system 
of sufficient brevity to admit of its being 
written as rapidly as a language is spoken, 
and yet so definite and accurate as to re- 
quire no dependence upon the memory. 
Such Mr. Pitman’s stenography appears 
to be. 

But not to dwell upon this branch which 
is not so much to our present purpose, we 
would refer to the immense saving in press 
work, It is said to be one fourth. See 
the bearings of this on the operations of 
our Bible and Tract societies. Every 
£100,000 becomes in value £130,000 and 
upwards. But a still higher, though re- 
moter, advantage is, that it is the first ef- 
ficient step towards a universal alphabet. 
Such a thing is feasible, for it exists now 
in music and mathematics. And it is of 
great moment. Perhaps in twenty years 
there may be a congress of nations, not to 
map out empires and appoint masters for 
the world, but to adopt uniform visible re- 
presentatives for all the spoken languages 
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of the world. Then one mighty barrier 
between the members of the human family 
will be removed, and the acquisition of 
languages be greatly facilitated. Then 
the missionaries who are reducing the lan- 
guages of barbarous nations to a written 
form will have a uniform standard which 
will aid and not retard the progress of 
civilization. 

But to all this it may be replied that 
the confusion would be insupportable if 
the proposed change were now introduced: 
I would reply, that if the good of the whole 
is to govern us, that consideration can soon 
be disposed of, at least in theory. We 
have only to compare the confusion of the 
hundreds that now read, with that of the 
millions who are to learn to read. If the 
present generation of readers will consent 
to perplex themselves so much as to learn 
a new alphabet, it will save all that are to 
follow us the perplexity of learning and of 
their unlearning, as our present alphabet 
renders necessary. 

Whether this change will be brought 
about, none is competent to say ; or, if it 
shall be accomplished, whether it will be 
in this generation, depends upon many 
things which we do not and cannot know. 
If the pressure upon our sense of absurdity 
and upon our philanthropy is stronger than 
the love of ease and of what is, then it will 
gladden our day. 

How shall the change be effected ?— 
“ that’s the question.” 

Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp N. KIRK: 


LECTURE ON PHONOGRAPHY. 
Maidstone Journal, Nov. 26, 1844. 


This new and highly interesting art, 
which has lately been brought prominently 
before the public of our town by Messrs. 
Ward and Burrell, was again explained 
by Mr. Ward in a lecture on the evening 
of Wednesday week, in the Assembly- 
room of the Star Inn, and notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather there 
was an attendance, both as to number and 
respectability, seldom equalled at lectures 
in Maidstone. At 8 o’clock, all the seats 
were occupied, and by the time the lecture 
commenced there were great numbers 
standing, and many had to return in con- 
sequence of the crowded state of the room. 
We must say we are much pleased with 
the system of Phonography ; in theory it 
bears a striking analogy to natural princi- 
ples in all its parts, and in practice it ap- 
pears superior to any system of writing we 
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have ever seen in those all-important 
points—brevity and a correct delineation 
of the sounds of language ; its brevity is 
wonderful, and Phonographers defy us to 
find a sound in language which it cannot 
perfectly express. About 300 gentlemen 
who had gone through the course of les- 
sons just concluded, were present, and 
their proficiency was tested in various 
ways, they read a psalm both forwards 
and backwards from books lithographed 
in the Phonographic character, then they 
read sentences which were handed up by 
the audience on slips of paper, and written 
by Mr. Ward on the black board, after 
this the lecturer wrote a part of the 100th 
psalm in Chinese, which was read with 
great ease by the pupils present. The 
lecture was concluded by some specimens 
of the rapidity with which Phonography 
can be written, Mr. Burrell read sen- 
tences both forwards and backwards at 
the ordinary rate of public speaking, 
which were accurately taken down and 
read by Mr. Ward; a number of names 
of persons and places were then called out 
by the audience, all of which were taken 
down and read with ease. 

Remarks to the following effect were 
then made by Mr. Batten, master of the 
new grammar school, Marsham-street— 

Mr. Ward has requested me, as one of 
his pupils, and as a person devoted to 
literary pursuits, to address this assembly 
on the subject of Phonography. For my 
part, I consider that all I can say will 
prove but a work of supererogation: but 
I have promised Mr. Ward, therefore I 
will keep my word. I stand in the posi- 
tion of which Shakspere speaks— 

“ Ag in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 


Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious.” 


Though our lecturer has by no means ex- 
hausted the mine of which Phonography 
is the precious metal, yet he has so ably 
condensed his mighty subject, and given 
us so excellent an exposition of the whole 
matter, that I think there cannot be two 
opinions respecting it. Iam sure there is 
no unprejudiced present who has not at 
once acknowledged the soundness of his 
premises and conclusions. I shall there- 
fore waive all the remarks I thought of 
making before the lecture commenced, 
and, as a disinterested and unprejudiced 
person, endeavour to remove from the 
minds of all present a prejudice which 
seems to exist against Phonography, as to 
the possibility or facility of its attainment 
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—and here one fact will be worth more 
than twenty theories. I must be under- 
stood to speak not as a Phonographer, but 
simply as giving the opinion of one who 
has made the study and teaching of letters 
the business of life. There are gentlemen 
present, my fellow pupils, more devoted 
Phonographers by far, than myself; and 
more fit to stand here to speak in its 
praise : gentlemen who have thought no- 
thing of transcribing in the most abbre- 
viated Phonographic character the 119th 
Psalm, with other exercises, between the 
intervals of our lessons, while I have been 
avery idle pupil. I may safely say that 
from the continual demands made upon 
my time by the regular duties of my pro- 
fession, I have not been able to devote, 
beyond the regular lesson hours, more than 
three hours to practise it, during the whole 
course. -Yet I can write and read in the 
sccond style of Phonography with ease, and 
even with but little trouble in the third or 
most abbreviated style. I comprehended 
the whole system in a single lesson. After 
the third, [introduced phonography intomy 
school, and before I had received a fourth 
lesson myself, I gave two lessons to my 
pupils, the first on the formation of the 
characters, vowels and consonants, and the 
second on the method of joining and plac- 
ing the same. Before the return of my 
pupils on the afternoon after their se- 
cond lesson, as a test of their proficiency, 
I chalked on the black board in the second 
or abbreviated style of Phonography this 
sentence,—‘“ Can any boy of you all read 
what I have here chalked on the board ? 
if so, let him him decipher it to me.” On 
their return, the boys, perceiving a large 
note of interrogation on the board, imply- 
ing a question, and therefore demanding 
answer, began attempting to decipher the 
characters. One quiet fellow who was 
earlier than the others, had previously 
chalked on another black board, in the 
phonographic character, “I can nearly 
read it, but not quite ; all but one word.” 
It was the word “ decipher’ he could not 
make out, though he hit the sense. For 
the others, they were spelling away, each 
anxious to be first; and as word after 
word became intelligible, they clapped 
their hands, laughed and shouted with 
extravagant delight. It was a glorious 
sight to behold the pleasure which lighted 
every eye, and their wonder that language 
could be communicated by signs so simple. 
This was a pleasure of the highest order, 
—a pleasure arising in an intellectual 
being on the discovery of a new ocean of 
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knowledge. Each stood, as Keats hath 
it, ‘* As when stout Cortez from the height 
of Darien first stared on the Pacific.” 
They then, indeed, stood on the height of 
daring invention, and beheld an ocean on 
either side; on the one hand the troublous 
deep of knowledge on which they had so 
long toiled; on the other the pacific waves 
of the new ocean of literature lay in quiet 
simplicity before them. Since that time 
they have with scarcely any further in- 
struction from me brought every morning 
simple sentences, passages from the psalms, 
and notes in the phonographic character. 
‘ Thus much is sufficient, I think, to assure 
any person of the ease with which phono- 
graphy may be attained. It is necessary 
that all persons should study the art under 
penalty of remaining among the ignorant 
andilliterate. These phonographers have 
taken the boldest steps ever yet taken by 
man since the invention of letters. Their 
aim is sweeping. It is to overturn the 
whole system of communicating know- 
ledge, or written language now in use 
throughout the world, and to substitute a 
more natural method, and so combine the 
great family of man. OQ! glorious and 
most christian design! They will suc- 
ceed; they must. All have felt the evils 
of the old system and all who have written 
on education have expressed their disgust 
at our orthography from the days of Shak- 
spere downwards, though none have been 
so bold us to attempt the remedy till now. 
Truth and nature must and will triumph. 
Those who refuse to sail with the current, 
must be left behind like antiquated wrecks 
on the stream of innovation now fertilising 
the earth. As Mr. Ward has observed, 
Phonography has all the advantages of 
the old method of writing, combined with 
those of stenography. While more natural 
and simple, it is equally definite and cer- 
tain as the present mode, and more rapid 
than any system of stenography—that 
voiceless method of representing articula- 
tion—hitherto invented. The reason of 
this is plain. The founder of this system 
had had recourse to that which, of all the 
sciences, has received the name, eract— 
geometry. That which is founded on 
geometry is immutable and incontrover- 
tible as that sublime science. Stenogra- 
_ phers have, by the adoption of more simple 
characters than the symbols in common 
use—by an assemblage of arbitrary marks 
and abbreviations, and the omission of the 
vowels, constructed excellent systems of 
short hand. But these can never come 
into general use. ‘They well enough serve 
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their purpose of enabling a man, after 
years of hard practice, to take down the 
discourse of, we will grant, the most rapid 
speaker. But the deciphering the same 
voiceless hieroglyphics is a labor of vast 
toil. Scarce a stenographer can read his 
own reporting after the lapse of a twelve- 
month. But phonography is not only as 
certain as the common mode, but more 
rapid than stenography. No stenogra- 
phers, whose works I have examined, have 
availed themselves, as have the phonogra- 
phers, of ali the geometric elements of | 
form. These elements are the point or 
dot, the straight line, and the curved line. 
There are no athers possible. Every other 
form is compounded, requiring, as do many 
stenographic characters, more than one 
motion of. the hand. Stenographers have 
hitherto overlooked the simple fact, that 
each point, straight and curved line, can 
be represented to the eye under two ap- 
pearances, as thick and thin. “On these 
simple elements stands the vast fabric of 
this new science. First a straight line 
can be drawn in only four positions— 
parallel to the line on which we write, at 
right angles to it, at less than a right angle, 
and at greater than a right angle, and’ 
these are the only distinguishable radii of 
acircle, Again, a curved line can assume 
eight different distinct positions. Steno- 
graphers never before hit on so beautiful, 
so simple, and so natural a system of al- 
phabetic symbols. Their figures are often 
compounded, requiring, for their forma- 
tion, a compound motion of the hand,— 
while in phonography, every motion, how- 
ever slight, every hook, circle, or curve, 
or modification of the form, gives addi- 
tional powers to the prime letter—and 
though these modifications may at first 
sight appear complex, I dare assert that 
they are so simple, that ‘the humblest 
capacity could master them in a week, 
transcribe with facility in a fortnight, and 
compose in the characters in a month. I 
think I have now fulfilled my mission. 
As a disinterested person I have spoken 
on phonography. In my own case, though 
I have bestowed some time in tésting the 
soundness of its principles, I have scarce 
bestowed three hours in the practice, yet 
I feel myself master of it. Phonography 
with me has had one defect, which made 
me inactive—but whether the fault was 
mine or its, I leave you to decide. I 
found it so easy of conquest that I have 
scarcely bestowed any time on it, knowing 
I could at any time, I felt so disposed, take 
it up and become possessed of its charms. 
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I have been, indeed, content to sit at the 
feet of our Gamaliel, and listen to his les- 
sons without stirring to practice them. It 
was with extreme reluctance I consented 
to speak on the present occasion. Mr. 
Ward, however desired it, and I felt my- 
self bound to make him some return for 
the benefit he has bestowed on me in im- 
parting to me the art he professes to teach. 
I know he expected great things of me 
when I first commenced the study, and I 
know his hopes have been miserably de- 
feated from my having paid so little at- 
tention to the subject. I know also what 
it is to have a thankless pupil disappoint 
a teacher’s fondest anticipations, as well 
as the pleasure that results from perceiv- 
ing on the other hand a pupil appreciate 
his instructor’s labours and fulfil his hopes. 
That Mr. Ward might not feel alone the 
sting of disappointment, and as (I am as- 
tonished to find,) I am the only person in 
this town devoted to the pursuit of educa- 
tion who has come forward to countenance 
‘a science which has so great a work to 
perform, I compelled myself to practice 
our Great Master’s divine precept, and 
sacrifice my own private feelings to the 
good of man. I would have refrained, 
but I felt I owed it as a duty to Mr. Ward 
to accede to his wish—and now allow me 
to publicly speak of the kind and patient 
attention he has bestowed on those who 
have joined his class. Here I am sure 
my fellow pupils, many of whom are al- 
ready excellent phonographers, will bear 
ample testimony to my words. [Enthu- 
‘siastic applause from the pupils.] .[ know 
what teaching is—I have devoted the best 
years of my life to it, and may therefore 
be allowed to assume a bold tone on the 
subject. And I say that we all owe the 
deepest obligation to Mr. Ward ; an obli- 
gation we can never repay: for money is 
no reward for the improvement of our 
mind. The respect I entertain for him 
will never cease, but must increase with 
every advantage I shall hereafter derive 
from the knowledge of the sublime art 
he has so efficiently imparted to me. 





[Kent Herald, Dec. 26.] 

CANTERBURY. —- Mr. Ward’s three 
lectures on this new art, at the Guildhall, 
on the days of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday last, were exceedingly well at- 
tended—the Hall was crowded in every 
part, and great numbers were unable to 
gain admittance. The subject is not, as 
some may suppose, a dry one, but one of 
remarkable interest, and the lectures were 
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very exciting. We have not space to 
enter minutely into its nature, and the 
different points dwelt on by the lecturer, 
it must, therefore, suffice for us to say, in 
a word, that we think Phonography highly 
deserving the attention of all; it appears 
to us to be a great power for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Mr. Ward clearly 
proved its theory was substantial and phi- 
losophic, and in the demonstration of its 
practicability numerous experiments were 
given. At the conclusion of the lecture, 
on Thursday evening, remarks to the fol- 
lowing effect were made by the Mayor :— 
‘‘ Ladiesand Gentlemen,—Before parting 
I think we ought to express our thanks to 
the lecturer. When this gentleman first 
came to me to request the use of the hall 
for these lectures, I knew comparatively 
little of Phonography; it was to me, at 
that time, in a great measure new. The 
consideration with me was, of course, ? is 
Phonography likely to benefit my fellow- 
citizens? and at the time, from the little I 
could see of it, I thought it would be so 
in a very high degree. Since attending 
these lectures, these first impressions have 
been very much strengthened. I am sure 
we must all see that in common honesty 
we ought to express our grateful acknow- 
ledgements to Mr. Ward for these very 
interesting, animated, as well as instruc- 
tive lectures, He has introduced to our 
notice an art of a very valuable nature; 
he has shown us many things respecting 
our present system of writing which must 
have astonished us all, and has also ex- 
plained this new system ina manner which 
cannot leave a doubt on any of our minds 
as to its great advantages and importance. 
For my part I feel very much obliged te 
him for coming amongst us to enlighten 
us upon this subject; and I would advise 
every one of you to make preparations for 
following out, as far as possible, this new 
system of writing. I hope that as far as 
you can you will avail yourselves of the 
opportunity now afforded of becoming 
acquainted with it. Those who approve 
of a vote of thanks being given to the 
lecturer will hold up their hands.” The 
show of hands was unanimous. 





Jersey Times, 2a2nd Nov. 1844. 

This is the age of progression in all 
things. Itis impossible to glance through 
the columns of a newspaper without dis- 
covering innumerable indications of the 
mighty struggles of the human mind to 
extend its powers and facilitate its acqui- 
sitions. There is now a greater impatience 
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of all physical evils and intellectual ob- 
structions than the world has before exhi- 
bited. Our ancestors did not complain of 
occupying several long days in a coach- 
journey which now requires only as many 
hours; and English scholars, for several 
centuries, have been contented with sys- 
tems of orthography and orthoepy which 
demanded long years of patient study. 
But they are no longer contented with 
them. The requisition of time and toil 
in travelling on the roads to knowledge is 
at last discovered to be an intolerable 
tax upon the student, and many ingenious 
expedients have lately been suggested by 
which so great an evil might be lessened 
or avoided. Hitherto, almost the whole 
of the early and best part of life has been 
sacrificed in acquiring the mere keys to 
knowledge. During the period of exist- 
ence when the brain is most susceptible 
and most tenacious, we have been accus- 
tomed to waste its powers by a needless 
trial. The acquisition of our perplexed 
and confused system of orthography is an 
Herculean task. There are not many 
grown up, educated gentlemen, who while 
writing letters or composing for the press, 
can dispense with a dictionary at their 
side. Comparatively few natives are com- 
pletely master of the child’s English spel- 
ling-book, and to the generality of foreign- 
ers it is almost an impossible task. In 
fact our orthography does not deserve the 
name of a system. It is a chaos of ab- 
surdities—the result of chance and caprice. 
It is no guide to our pronunciation. It 
is said that not more than fifty out of fifty 
thousand words are pronounced according 
to their spelling. ‘ The rules of English 
pronunciation,” said a German student, 
“are all exceptions.’ There is no asso- 
ciation or link of the general principles of 
pronunciation to assist the learner; every 
word is a separate study, demanding a 
painful exertion of the memory. No ex- 
planation on the part of the teacher can 
satisfy the mind of the student, or simplify 
and facilitate his task. Walker’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary is a just satire on our 
language. We should be ashamed of the 
barbarous irregularity which makes it ne- 
Cessary that Englishmen should be taught 
the pronunciation of English words by a 
sort of double or explanatory spelling. 
Mr. Pitman, of Bath, the inventor of 
Phonography or writing by sound, is la- 
bouring to relieve us from the evil and 
disgrace of an ancient incubus. What 
steam has done for locomotion, Phono- 
graphy will do for literature. It will save 
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time and toil. Mr. Pitman’s beautiful 
system has not been more than three or 
four years, we believe, before the world 
in a matured state, and though he has had 
to struggle, like all other reformers, against 
ignorance and prejudice, aud a sort of 
blind adherence to old abuses, he has 
made no unsatisfactory progress towards 
his great end. Many hundred thousand 
persons have listened to his and others’ lec- 
tures on Phonography, and a large pro- 
portion of them have become pupils and 
disciples. He has established a Phonotypic 
Journal, which has already 2,000 subscri- 
bers. Several literary men of distinction 
have acquired the system, and many short 
hand writers of great ability have given 
up their ancient and imperfect stenogra- 
phic symbols after the use of them for a 
quarter of a century, and have adopted 
the more brief and beautiful and truthful 
system of Phonography. It is said that 
though there are nearly 3000 languages 
in the world, there are only about twenty 
distinct. simple sounds in all, and these 
sounds are represented by the Phonogra- 
phic alphabet. Phonography is founded 
on universal principles, and represents 
Greek, and Hebrew, and Hindostanee, 
and French, as perfectly as it represents 
the English language. A phonographiec 
reporter can preserve the spoken sounds 
of foreign tongues of which he does not 
understand a word. The adoption in all 
countries of this noble system would go 
far to lessen or evade the curse of Babel. 
The pronunciation of a foreign language 
is the first and last great difficulty to the 
learner. It would be impossible to over- 
rate the advantages of this new system to 
the missionary desirous to familiarize hea- 
then nations with the christian scriptures. 
To teach an adult Hindu or African the 
Roman characters and our present system 
of orthography is anything but a “ delight- 
ful task ;’’ it is almost an impossible one. 
Mr. Pitman has succeeded in raising by 
subscription sufficient funds for the pur- 
chase of a fount of types with which to 
set up an edition of the New Testament. 

When we have once conquered diffi- 
culties, we are apt to underrate the time 
and labour we have sacrificed. Educated 
Englishmen forget the perplexities of the 
spelling book ; but if they would turn to 
a school-boy’s list of monosyllables, and 
ask themselves how they would explain 
the different pronunciation of the same 
letters to a child or to a grown foreigner, 
they would see what terrible difficulties 
they had encountered in their infancy and 
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youth. The Phonographic alphabet has 
every necessary letter, and no superfluous 
ones. It embodies the principle of every 
spelling having but one sound, and every 
sound but one spelling. The written sym- 
bols are as simple as spoken words. He 
who can read the character, can make no 
mistake about the pronunciation. 

We have not left ourselves much room 
for further notice of the subject; but we 
must on no account omit to mention that 
Mr. Mogford, the teacher of Phonography 
in Jersey, has already by his great zeal 
and distirguished ability succeeded in in- 
troducing the art most favourably in the 
Channel Islands. He has many accom- 
plished pupils in schools and in private 
families. Some of them after only a few 
month’s instruction are able to give ver- 
batim reports in the Phonographic charac- 
ter of sermons delivered with unusual ra- 
pidity. The facility with which a know- 

Sledge of the science is acquired, is quite 
startling. Some persons have been made 
thoroughly familiar with the general prin- 
ciple in two or three lessons, and then re- 
‘quired only a little practice to secure 
facility and rapidity. An advantage so 
easily acquired, and at an extremely 
moderate sacrifice of money, time, and 
‘trouble, is not likely to be long neglected 
by society in general. Besides the extra- 
ordinary simplicity and brevity of the 
Phonographic character, it has a sort of 
Oriental grace that renders it a pleasure 
to write it. 

Phonography is as rapid and exact in 
transferring a speech to paper as Photo- 
graphy is in fixing a likeness on a silvered 
plate. Its advantages over Stenography 
are many and great. The most striking 
of these are its precision and legibility. 
The symbols of Stenography are rude 
imperfect hints to assist the writer’s own 
memory. It is seldom that any other 
persons can read them, and when the 
writer lays them by for a time, he is quite 
unable to read them himself. But Pho- 
nography is a system of universal lan- 
guage. A Phonographic report may be 
read by all acquainted with Phonography, 
and at all periods as easily as on the day 
on which it is written, Authors often 
complain that in the heat of composition 
they lose a great deal by the interruption 
to thought and fancy occasioned by the 
slow transmission of their ideas to paper. 
Phonography remedies thisevil. It makes 
the hand second the tongue with magical 
rapidity. The idea and its symbolical re- 
presentation are almost simultaneous. A 
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long word is sometimes condensed into a 
dash and a dot. 

We know of no class of persons to 
whom a practical knowledge of this science 
would not be an advantage, either for 
utilitarian purposes or as a source of 
amusement, and we strongly recommend 
our readers of all ages and sexes and con- 
ditions to avail themselves of it. 





Eynsford, near Dartford.—J. W. Can- 
non, lecture and class of 20. 

Alnwick.—Edward English, ‘12 pupils 
at the Mechanics Institution, and others 
have purchased the system and are study- 
ing privately. Ifany of the lecturers had 
visited Alnwick in their way to Scotland, 
I think they might have done some good 
here.” [A demand for lecturers is now 
becoming very general in many parts of 
the country.—Epb. ] 

Wellington, Somerset.—H. De St. Dal- 
mas, 15 pupils. 

Wallingtord.—Lecture by Mr. Kirby. 

Halifax.—A Phonographic Soiree was 
held in the Primitive Methodift new school 
on new year’sday. The Rey. Mr. Town- 
send, who was in the chair, and four other 
gentlemen, gave animated addresses on 
the nature, objects, and progress of Pho- 
nography. 

Paisley.—Twenty pupils. Johnstone, 
near Paisley.—Lecture and twenty-three 
pupils by G. P Ure. A Phonographic 
Soiree was held in the Philosophical- 
hall, December 18th, by the pupils and 
friends of Messrs. Walker and Woodward. 
Provost Murray in the chair. A report 
of the meeting and speeches appeared in 
the Renfrewshire Advertiser of Dec. 21. 
A soiree was also held Dec. 25, in the 
Tontine-hall, by the Phonographic Soci- 
ety of the town, in honor of Mr. G, P. 
Ure, the resident teacher. The Rev. J. 
C. Kennedy presided. A long and inte- 
resting report of the observations of tbe 
chairman, the guest, and some other speak- 
ers, appears in the Renfrewshire Adver- 
tiser of Dec. 28. 

Perran Wharf, Cornwall.—Phonogra- 
phic Soiree. About 60 persons, most of 
whom were phonographers, sat down to tea. 
Mr. W.S. Olver, of Falmouth, was called 
to the chair. Addresses were delivered 
by six of the company, and at the close 
Jno. Browne performed some reporting ex- 
periments. The party was highly delighted 
with the proceedings of the evening, and 
the result of it is a class of 14 persons. 
The tickets of admission were 6d., and 
after paying the expenses of an “excel- 
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lent”? repast of cake and tea, the sum of 
6s. remained, which was sent as.a contri- 
bution to the reformation fund.—Lecture 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Carbarrack, 
by John Browne. Most of the persons pre- 
sent formed themselves into a class, of 
which Mr. Browne has taken charge. 

Portsea.—F. E. Pearson, 16 pupils. 
A Phonographic Society is established in 
the town, consisting, at present, of 14 
members. 

Bury, Lancashire.—Robert Forrow, a 
class of 9. 

Daventry.— Wm. Kelsey, 12 pupils. 

Dumfries.—Ben Pitman, 2 lectures in 
the Theatre to crowded houses, and num- 
bers unable to gain admission. Above 
500 were present at each lecture. Classes 
in the course of formation. 


Chichester.—Jos. Pitman, 8 lectures, 
average attendance 50. Seventy pupils. 

Cockermouth.—Ben Pitman, 30 private 
pupils. No free class. 

Swansea, Neath, Morristown, and Llan- 
elly.—Lectures and classes by W. Jen- 
kins. Number of pupils, 80. 

Thetford.—Wm. Notley, lecture, audi- 
ence 60. 

Lincoln.—G. Withers, two lectures in 
the city Assembly-rooms ; 20 pupils. 

London.—R. Stewart, lecture to the 
members of the Lambeth Temperance 
Association at their hall in Waterloo-road. 
Classes in the course of formation. 

Maidstone.—Some of the members of 
the Mechanics Institution have formed 
themselves into a class, and meet once a 
week, 
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(ALTERED FROM SHAKSPEARE) 


To learn, or not to learn, that is the question :— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The complex quibbles of ambiguous Long-hand ; 


Or to take arms 


against a thousand errors, 


And, by opposing, end them ?—To learn,—to write,— 
And, by Phonography, to say we end 

The falsities, the thousand tedious ills 

Long-hand produces,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To write ;—to learn ;— | 
To learn! but first to work ;—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For to acquire this art what toil may come, 

Ere I can shuffle off my habits old, 

Must give me pause: there’s the respect, 

That makes Orthography of so long life ; 

For who would bear the innumerable ills of long hand, 
Its barbarous length, its ambiguity, 

Its child-tormenting difficulties, and 

Its want of rule, together with the toil 

Which patient scribes of such a system have, 

When he himself might his releasement make 

With a mere “ Penny Sheet” ? Who still would use 
This barbarous relic of our bygone days ; 

But that the dread of something to be learn’d,— 
(That weak unmanly ease, from whose embrace 

No lazy man can get, )—puzzles the will ; 

And makes him rather bear e’en falsities, 

Than learn the truth he yet knows nothing of ? 
Thus indolence too oft retards the mind ; 

And thus the progress of a useful art 

Is check’d, but not prevented ; for the time 

Will come when this same brief Phonography 

Shall triumph o’er its last opponent.* 


* Copied from “ L’ Original,” a phonographic manuscript magazine, conducted by Charles 
Salley, Brightlingsea, who wishes to have two or three more contributors to the work. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


{Established for the purpore of diffusing information on the nature and advantages of Pho- 
netic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic pupils through 
the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not attend to the correc- 


tion of lessons.) 


Pinhorn Miss, 20, St. Mary’s-place, South- 
ampton 

Bailey Miss, Halesworth, Suffolk 

Burrell Miss, 19, Prospect-place, Hull 

Coupland Miss, 178, High-st.. Southampton 

Green Miss, Infant School, Shirley, South- 


penn 
Lous ton Miss, Phonographic Institution, 
ath 
Hinton Miss Emma, 54, High-st., Portsmouth 
Hinton Miss Jane C., ditto 


Abbott James, Ri 
Absalom J. F., 27, St. 


ay Gates, Bolton 
eorge’s-sq., Portsea, 


Hants 

Ashford Charles, jun., assistant teacher at 
the Friends’ school, Ack worth 

Ogilvie J. M., 6, Rose-street, Garnett-hill, 
Glasgow 

Young George, Woolverhampton, school- 
master and registrar of births, deaths, and 
marriages 

Hodgson Thos., Rosemary-lane, Lancaster, 
corn dealer 

Hynes Richard, 3, Boar’s Head-court, Fleet- 
street, London 

Puplett Thomas, teacher at the Friends’ 
school, Ack worth 


* Barnard C., University College, London. 

Banks S. J., Mr. Wm. Crandall’s draper, 
W eek-street, Maidstone 

Brock J. F., Collegiate Institution, Liverpool 

Gee John Samuel, Wellingborough-road, 
Northampton, shoe maker 

Janson H. U_,esq., Pensylvania-park, Exeter 

* Clarke Rev. C., Westgate, Canterbury 

Clark John, Semilong, Northampton 

Cross E. B., 118, Gray’s Inn-lane, London 

Gain John, Mr. Rogers’s, grocer, Shoreham, 
near Dartford, Kent 

Green Wm., Padehole,Louth, Lincolnshire 

Gray John, 26, South-street, Durham, com- 
positor 

Fowler Robert, 42, Dundas-street, Glasgow 

Sargent E. B., jun., 24, St. Mary-st., Wool- 


wic 

Stirling John, 10, Cobourg-street, Glasgow, 
shipper 

Shaw Edwin, Free Grammar School, Eck- 
ington, Chesterfield, teacher 

Lees Henry, assistant teacher at the Friends’ 
school, Ackworth 

Macdougal Duncan, 48, George-sq., Glas- 
gow, master of the mercantile academy 

Morton John jun., 12, Framwell-gate, Dur- 
han, printer. 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in last Journal, £79 5s. 2d.; Phonographic Budget for 1844, £10 8s. ld. 
(E. Neel, £1; Joseph Wait, 10s.; Perran Wharf Phonographic Tea Party, 6s.; Brookfield 
School, Wigton, 68 ; John Lee, 6s.; William Hartley, 5s.; Alexander Borland, 5s.; Wm. 
Jenkins, 5s.; F. Kingdon, 5s.; Henry Grover 5s.; M. A. and K. Stacey, 5s.; R. Stewart, 
contribution from a class, 5s.; Dr. Lees, 5s.; Smaller Suins, £5 15s. 1d.)—Total, £89 13s. 3d. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The want of a Reporting Society at the east end of London being much felt, it is in con- 
templation to form one. Those phonographers who feel a desire to enrol themselves are 
requested to communicate by letter with J. K. Donbavand, 20, Burr-street, East Smithfield. 


H.R. “If to do were as easy as to know what is good to be done,” phonographers should 
have a Phonotypographical Dictionary immediately. Such a work has been in contem- 
plation for some time, but hands to execute are not yet to be obtained. 


J. H. We do not think it advisable to establish a fund for the purpose of supplying pho~ 
nographic documents gratuitously. There are few phonographers who cannot afford 8d. 
for the purchase of 100, which number, judiciously circulated ane | his friends, would 
be of as much service as ten times the number given indiscriminately to persons, many 
of whom would not read them. 


R.T. We have no phonographic correspondent in the west part of the state of New York: 


Back NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDRNT.—Much trouble to ourselves and the 
booksellers will be saved if phonographers will not order works that are out of print. 
The Correspendent is out of print from the commencement, in Jan., 1844, to June inclusive. 
Complete sets of the Phonotypic and Phonographic Journa) for 1844 are not to be had. 
A few of each month, except January and September, are still on sale. We cannot un- 
dertake to reprint back numbers of either of these works. Bound volumes of the Pho- 
notypic Journal for last year are now ready, neatly done up in cloth, price 4s, A new 
Reporters’ Book we shall not be able to publish for 3 or 4 months. When ready, it will 
be announced on the wrapper. 


R. A. R., Cantab.—Received just as we are going to press; shall be noticed next month.' 


Through some oversight on the part of our printer, we are deficient of the proper number 
of copies of the first sheet of this Journal to the extent of 100. The phonotypes having 
been distributed before the mistake was discovered, we shall be anable to replace them. 
taproot lecturers and teachers are requested not to sell any of the February No. 
of the Journal to strangers as specimens of the work, but to select other months for this 
purpose. We shall thus be enabled to make up sets for subscribers for the year. 


Earors.—P. 24, 2nd col., read “ Le Scelleur, George, Jersey, reporter for the Jersey Times.” 
* Neville, T. D., Mr. G. J. Kenmir’s office.” 
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[For the convenience of the reader, the Alphabet is carried over to the next page, 
which, being a left-hand one, is, on that account, more available for reference 
in reading the specimens of Phonotypy.] 


JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
(Kuntinud from pej 25.] 


217. Hwer ne visiz ar egzibited, w fud kunklod vurcwz egzist; but 
uvod di ta: disided eksprefun ov dis kunklozun, lest, biiy mistskun, wr 
erur me lid to misgif. | 

218. Visiz ar nevur uswmd fer dizgiz, but virguz ar: to giv sr tes- 
timunt to idur rikwirz stirkumspekfun. 

219. $ Hao iz ai ricest, hi ho pezesiz ¢ kren for dis lif, er hi ho genz 
wun for wurniti? 

220. Bluntnes ov manurz iz disidedli « felt: it idur Jez e wont ov ri- 
gard for unudurz filinz; an afekteJun ov sinseriti; ¢ bad edmkejun; er dv 
neglekt and ubws ov ¢ gud wun. 

221. Ifm wad hav wr biznes dun, utend to it wrself ; and do w trust it 
to dv handz ov udurz, stil kunfid ciflt in ai wocful kuntrel ov wr en mind. 

222. Konfuns fud elwez bi s parumsnt kunsidurefun to frendfip. W% 
et not to hezitst to rifwz di rikwest ov an urtli frend, hwen sur kumpliuns 
wud inkuir di disaprebsfun ov sur Hevunli Frend. 

223. dv habit ov dain, hweéur wel er il, kunsidurd bi itself, 1Z 
sumtin eksturnul or mikanikul ; but into s gud habit lif enturz from hevun, 
hwal into an il habit det enturz from hel. 

224. di undurstandin haz an adikwet impitus er ufekfun propurli its 
en; hwen, derfer, it opurets wid vihimount anzieti, it iz e prof dat it iz evur- 
akted upon bi di forin fers ov sum volunturi ufekjun, and rendurd inkepubul 
ov opuretin dispafunetli er wizli. 

225. If w wud liv hapili on hwot w hav, fut di dor ugenst doz klam- 
urus begurz,—wr wifiz. 
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PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET.—No. 16. 


VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 
Example of Name in Example of Name in 
. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. 
Lv feet 4 Pp pay pu 
Ti fit it Bb bay bi 
&e — mate 8 | Tt toe ti 
Ee met et D d Ase di 
A a psalm a Ge ee ge 
Aa Sam at , ; : 
Jj jew je 
®e — eaught 2) Kk call ke 
Oo cot ot 
Gg gall ge 
U wu cur rv} ie ; 
Uu curry ut " ! 
Vv view VE 
Ce bone 6 
| 1t thigh it 
Qo fool o | me 
Wow full ut da thy du 
COMPOUND VOWELS. Ss seal = 
rj high i Zz zeal Ze 
® 6 hoy 6 xf mesh if 
9 v how o Zs measure si 
Ww hew w 
L 1 bail el 
COALESCENTS. 
Yy yea ye Rr bare sr 
Ww way we Mm sum am 
BREATHING. Nn sun en 


Hh hay he Wy sung in 
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és ' To a Editur ov a Fenetipik Jurnul. 
ur, 

Engejd az w ar in di premoefun ov ¢ riferm, hwic iz kalkwleted to 
rendur esenful sirvis to di liturucur ov sur kuntri, w wil, i dst not, bi | 
redi to tre epun wr pejiz to di fer, and kam, and rafunul diskufun ov wr 
prepezd inevefunz, not onli in der prinsipulz and jenurul berinz, but in 
el der diéelz. W ar kelin upon ment milyunz ov pipul—upon ¢ nefun 
lal kunsurvativ—to gsnj eld habits, to surendur lon-fumilyur fermz, to 
udopt nui medz and kustumz. Evuri step Jud bi wel kunsidurd, az it 
wil mest surtinli bi wel kuntested. Wid diz vz, i hav vencurd to udres 
wi on ¢ fw pdnts, hwig sim to mi epun to kwescun; at di sem tim, vforin 
w dat i do se in ¢ frendli, not in s hostil, spirit,—from ¢ dizir, not, to 
hindur di pregres ov fenotipi, but to usist in advansiy it to purfekfun. 

di leur-kes Alfubet prepezd in di “ Fenctipik Jurnul” fer Oktebur 
last, kumpriziz 7 ful, and 6 stopt vails. It upirz to mi dat di Inghi lan- 
gwij inklodz at list 8 ful vsilz; and i am inklind to tink dat it else 
inklodz 7 stopt wunz. . 

di udifunul ful vail, hwig duz not okir in wr sujested alfubet, iz a 
ssnd ov Al in AIR. dis iz not &i sem ssnd az dat ov ar in arm. It iz 
at list az difurunt from di latur, az 41 send ov E in HER iz from dat ov E 
in HE. It iz an indipendunt vsil; it iz akcouli empléd in a langwij; 
it fad, derfer, ukerdiyn to wr on prinsipulza—prinsipulz in hwig i entirlt 
kunktir—bi dipikted bi e sepuret and uprepriet tip. 

It wud sim dat dis udifunul send haz not eltogedur eskept wr netis ; 
az, in uludiy to dv Forin Vailz (Fenetipik Jurnul, Oktebur, 1844, psj 
276), w obzurv :-— 

“ Full", 6, Stopped ‘B,é. Full in French chéne, extréme,= fén, ekstrém 
Stopped in Italian accetta=atcétta. 

[According to some writers, this is the sound heard in the English 
words fairy, ferry=féri féri. It is here assumed that the alteration of 
the sound of ¢, e, in such cases, is rather apparent than real, being entirely 
due to the effect of the R, and invariably associated with it in English, so 
that it is sufficient to print fert, feri, simply.]”’ 

# kanot kunsid dat di difuruns bitwin di vsil sondz in arr and AIM iz 
“‘radur uperunt dan riul.” di difuruns striks mi w az distinth az dt 
veryefunz in hwot i kunsiv to bi di udur perz ov vail sendz rispektivlt. 
dus,— 

: ‘ 1. di ssnd ov E in HER 
2. di sond ov E in HE 
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. Gv send ov AI in AIR 
. Gv send ov AI in AIM 


. Gi send ov A in FAR 
. Gv send ov A in FALL 


. Gi send ov O in ROVE 
. Gu send ov O in PROVE 


Com Cr on m& oo 


Ner do i admit dat i difuruns iz “dm to ai efekt ov dik’. Fer, de 
dv ssnd ov AI in AIR iz in Inglif efun usefysted wid dt send ov R, az in 
FAIRY, it iz purhaps az efun prensnst [in Lundun] widst di send ov Rr, 
in monesilubulz hwer di 8 iz silunt, sug az AIR, HAIR, FAIR ;—e strkoum- 
stans hwic klirli fez dat di rR haz ne fizikul fenetik inflouns upon di 
prisidin vail. Hwen it iz sed dat dis ssnd iz inveryubli usefyeted wid z 
in Inglif, it fad bi aded dat [in Lundun] dis usefyefun iz frikwuntli 
“rador operunt dan rivl’; éi x in i prezunt med ov spelin, biin ritun 
in meni wirdz in hwic it iz not uturd. Ugen, di ssnd ov ar in arm, 
iz not inveryubli genjd into dat ov aI in arr, hwen foled bir; but sum- 
timz wun in dat sitwefun rimenz unelturd, az in di kumpsnd wird Hay- 
RICK. Sins, den, dv ssnd ov AI in AIR iz sumtimz prensnst wid R, and 
sumtimz widst it; and sins di send ov aI in AIM sumtimz prisidz R, az 
wel az di ssnd ov aI in arR; it upirz to fole kunklosivli dat di send ov 
AI in AIR and di ssnd ov R ar not insepurubul kumpanyunz, and dat to 
reprizent ai send ov AI in alR, and di ssnd ov aI in aM, bi dv sem tip 
(sug az ¢), ivun in kunjunfun wid di letur R, wad bi to fel into at wurst 
blundurz ov di prezunt heturogrufi,—and to purpecost, in se far, di 
kunfwzun and ambiguiti bi hwig dat sistum iz ns prieminuntli, and ot to 
bi, eksklosivli, distingwift. Fer diz rizunz, it simz ta bi manifestli az 
nesesurt to set upart ¢ speful tip fer du ssnd ov at in arr, az fer ent udur 
indipendunt veil. 

# obzurvd ubuv, dat wr sujested alfubet kumpriziz enli 6 stopt veilz; 
but dat i am inklind to tink di Inglif langwij inklodz 7 suc vsilz. adi 
subjekt surtinli prizents sum difikultiz; but di foleiy urenjmunt ov di 
veil ssndz okurin in Inglif upirz to mi to bi kurekt : — 


Ful Stopt 
: 1. di send ov E in HER di send ov E in DOZEN 
2. di send ov EE in FEET av send ov I in FIT 
: 3. dv send ov AI in AIR adi sand ov die eee, ees aaah 
4, dv send ov AT in AIM adv sond ov : ° 
5. dt send ov A in FAR ai send ov A in FAT 
6. dv send ov A in FALL div ssnd ov o in FOLLY 
- 7. du ssnd ov O in No adi ssnd ov 0 in NOTHING 
8, dt ssnd ov 00 in FOOL av send ov U in FULL. 
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dis skim ukerdz wid wr on, se far az di vail sendzin FEET, FIT; AIM, 
HEM ; FAR, FAT; FALL, FOLLY; and FOOL, FULL; ar kunsurnd. Hwedur 
der iz ent nacurul stopt send ov aI in aR, distingwifubul from di stopt 
sond ov AI in AIM, i am unsbul to ss, do unaloji reziz ¢ prizumfun in 
fevur ov its posibul egzistuns ; but i am not uwer dat eni suc send egzists 
in at Inglif langwij. di stopt send ov E in HEM, and dat ov E in HER- 
RING, ar to mi ir identikul. 

It iz, den, wid rigard to dv vail ssndz in HER and No, dat di difuruns 
ov epinyun uriziz. ‘W sim to kunsidur dat di send ov o in NOTHING, 
iz dv stopt ssnd ov E in HER; dat di stopt send ov o in No duz not eg- 
zist in Inglif; and dat di ssnd ov E in DOZEN iz di sem send az dat ov E 
in HER, dt onli difuruns bitwin dem urizin from dv surkumstans dat dt 
fermur, de ful, iz unaksented, hwil di latur iz aksented az wel az ful. In 
di “ Fenetipik Jurnul” fer Oktebur last, (p. 268), di folein egzampulz 
[wzin ai fenetips ukerdin to der prezunt valu] ar enturd umuy di ilus- 
trefunz ov dv Ful voilz:— 


** Accented Unaccented 
5. Uw cur, SeRVILE, RESCRVE IDEa, aLONE, DOZeN 
=kur, survil, rizurv. =idtu, ulen, duzun.” 


It iz nesesurt to disid di last pént, first. dismd ov E in HER, and 
du ssnd ov E in DOZEN, strik mi ir az biiy difurunt, not enli az to aksunt, 
but az to kwoliti; and j kanot but tink dat di difuruns iz dat bitwin di 
Ful and di Stopt vurietiz ov di sem vail. Fne not hs to supert dis vw, 
betur dan bi silektin ¢ fu egzampulz. In di furst silubulz ov 4 wurdz, 
CURTAIN, CURTA ILMENT; URBAN, URBA'NITY; FERTILE, FERTILITY ; 
it sumz to mi ptrfektli klir dat prisisli di sem ful vgil send iz hard, in 
CURTAIN, U'RBAN, FERTILE, aksented; in CURTAILMENT, URBA NITY, 
FERTILITY, unaksented. In di last silubul ov 4\ wird Pa’PER, di sem 
ful ssnd okurz, unaksented; uRBA’NITY, PAPER. But kumper dv last 
silubulz ov PAPER and DOZEN. des ar bet unaksented. Bi we ov test, 
hsevur, tre a aksunt upon dem, PAPE’R, DOZE'N. Itiz at wuns uperunt 
dat ai sel difuruns bitwin pa'PER, and PpaPe’R iz di difuruns in dv pezifun 
ov dv aksunt: di ssndz uturd ar in udur rispekts di sem. But bitwin 
DOZEN and DOZE'N, mi ir rekugniziz ¢ difuruns biyond di mir difuruns 
ov aksunt. If pozz’Nn bi pronsnst az DOZE'RN, i kanot but tink dat dv 
veil ov di last silubul iz med fulur dan it iz in DO’'ZEN; fer in DOZEN, it 
sumz to mi dat it iz kipt or kut fert bi di Klezin n. If dis bi se, & 
nekst kwescun iz, hwedur dis stopt ssnd ov E in DO’ZEN iz identikul wid av 
stopt ssnd ovOin NOTHING. 4 ful mug hezitefun in ekspresin an epinyun 
on dis pént ; but az far az i kan juj at prezunt, i am inklind to tink dat 
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diz tar ssndz ar n ot identikul. dio in NotHinea iz aksented, dt E in 
DOZEN iz not; it iz dizirubul, derfer, to kumper dt ssndz in ta’ silubulz 
alik unaksented. dis it iz ekstrimlt difikult to do, bikez ov 4 tendunst 
hwig 01 dt stopt vailz sim to pezes, ov usmmin di obskur send ov 
di Hin DOZEN, hwen unaksented in finul silubulz. & aprvhend, hzevur, 
dat di veil send in di last silubul ov HU'BBUB, wil bi rekugnizd az sum- 
hwot diferunt from ai ssnd ov EF in DOZEN. Kumper else, sy'LLABUB, 
HE ARTHRUG, HUMBUG. On di hel, den, wt me purhaps kunklod dat dai 
send ov E in DOZEN difurz, on di wun hand, from div unaksented vzsil in 
di last silubul ov PAPER, and on di udur hand, from di unaksented vail 
in di last silubul ov HUBBUB; dat it difurz from di fermur, az & stopt vail 
difurz from ¢ korespondiy ful wun; and dat it difurz from dv latur, az 
wun stopt vail difurz from unudur. di last pont to bi kunsidurd, iz, 
hwedur di ssnd ov 0 in NOTHING iz &i stopt ssnd ovo in No. Whidst 
enturin upon ¢ lenti diskufun ov dis pént, i wil mirlt obzurv dat a ward 
NOTHING itself upirz to mi to uferd ¢ veri stron kuroburefun ov di epin- 
yun, hwicg wad menten di ufiniti ov diz to syndz. In dv to sepuret wurdz, 
NO THING, dt 0 in No iz prensnst ful; but hwen di to: wurdz ar kumbind 
togedur, se az to brin & konsenunt TH into kKles jukstupezifun wid dt 
prisidin vail, dat vail bikumz cenjd from e ful to ¢ stopt wun, and iz pre- 
nsnst, not lik o in NoTE, but lik vin Nut. dis fakt, i admit, duz not 
furnif s kunklosiv argumunt; but i tink it reziz e veri fer prizumfun. 
If diz vwz bi kurekt, di nisesiti for ¢ speful tip to indiket dv ssnd ov E 
In DOZEN bikumz imidyetli obvyus. 
£ rumen, Sur, Wr wel-wifur, 
D. P. F. 


Wi invit ai striktest skrotini in refuruns to sur urenjmunt ov di alfubet, 
not dat wi kunsidur it puirfekt, and liubul to ne objekfunz, but az fur- 
nifin di mest trotful and praktikubul skim fer fenetik ritin and printiy 
dat wi kan obten; wi ar derfer indeted ta sur korespondunt fer kelin 
utenfun to dt veil skel, filin konfidunt dat di mor it iz egzamind, 4 mer 
wil its tret and harmeni upir. Wifin to vvel surselvz ov 4 ekspiryunsiz 
ov wun mer virst in Fenetiks dan surselvz, wi submited D. P. F’s obzur- 
vefunz to sur korespondunt A. J. E., hoz rimarks, hwig wi hir subjon, ar 
so satisfakturi dat wi fil it unnesesuri to se enitin furdur on di subjekt : 


Hwedur der bi eni nisesiti fer havin to: sinz, wun fer di vail in FAME, and 
dv udur for dat in FAIR, iz s kwesgun hwis it must bv left to tim to rizolv. 
Wi biliv i to vailz to bi riuli distint, az ms bi sin bi rifurin to at 
** Alfubet ov Negur,”’ psjiz 49, 65. In di Inglif langwij, hsevur, az efun az 
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“e” okurz bifer “r’’ in ai sem silubul, its send iz modifid in dis pikulyur 
manur. di egzampul HayRicx givun bi D. P. F. iz not ¢ kes in pont, 
fer it iz propurli prensnst he-rik az s kompsnd, and konsikwuntlt dv “8s” 
iz not ufekted. In Jirmun it iz nesesuri dat di difuruns fud bi striktlt 
obzirvd, bikez meni wirdz difur in minin ukerdin az de ar pronsnst wid 
wun letur er di udur. dus, wzin é az di reprizentutiv ov di aI in FAIR, 
wt hav in dat langwij, 

hsr=HEER, an arm’; hér=HERR, Mr. er Sur, 

gulert=GELEERT emtid; gulért=GELEHRT, limed, 
and sg on. & karaktur fer dis udur ssnd haz konsikwuntli bin suplid in 
Fenotipi bi 6, and in Fenogrufi bi ta dots in di sekund ples, parulel to 
di konsenunt. Si Mpendiks to di Manwul ov Fenogrufi, pej 2, at dt 
end ov n. 1. 

Dismisin di kwesgun ov “‘s é” den, az parjuli ulsd, wi kum to dt mer 
impertunt kwesgun ov di distribwfun ov di veilz into perz. D. P. F. wifiz 
“di sond ov E in DOZEN’”’ to bi kunsidurd az di stopt ssnd ov dat in HER ; 
hwil hi plesiz di 0 in NOTHING az di stopt ssndovoinNo. Wi hav elredi 
sufifuntli fon dat di stopt ssnd ov o in BONE iz o in di Freng wurd BONNE. 
Eni pursun ho iz ebul to prekwr s Frengmun to prensns di wird BONNE, 
and wil den utur di Inglif wird Bun, wil bi ebul to kunvins himself upon 
dis pont. dv argmmunt on hwic D. P. F. simz to le kunsidurubul stres, 
in spit ov hiz disklemur, in erdur to prov dat NoTHING iz dirivd from No 
THING bi mili stopin di vail, wud just az wel prov bi dvegzampulz PHI- 
LOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHICAL [filosefi filezofikul] dat di tro per iz @ 0, and 
noteu. di trot biin dat di riul per iz nidur wun nor di udur, but 6 a, 
In BONE, BONNE. 

Let us tek di wurdz HER, DOZEN, and kel dt vsilz in dem 1, 2, 3, 
rispektivli. Nx, wi kunsidur dis az surtin, dat 2 iz & stopt send, and dat 
it difurz from 3, dat 3 iz e fert ssnd and kanot bi stopt, bikez it duz not 
admit ov havin di silubul in hwic it okurz aksented ; hweraz, ol stopt ssndz 
erijinuli urez from an utemt havin bin med to aksent ¢ silubul kuntenin ¢ 
fert veil foled bie konsenunt. If wi sepuret 3 from its konsenunt, hwic it 
iz vert difikult to do, bikez dis konsenunt iz wun ov « klas [nezulz] hwis 
suryusli ufekts di veil ssnd, bi fersin di vekulizd bret to pas tro di nos- 
trilz, and derfer ubuv di wvwilu, insted ov tro di mst and derfer bile di 
wvuilu ;—if wi sepurst dis vail, and prenvns it fert, wi fal find it identikul 
wid di Frenge mMuetT. dat dis iz di kes iz rekugnizd bi di Frenc pipul dem- 
selvz. M. Toprrer s veri ukwt obzurvur ov pikuuliaritiz, in hiz umuizin 
** Novel Kenuywaz”’ [ NoUVELLES GENEVOISES] haz okezun to egzibit an 
Inglif prenunsisfun ov Freng. Wimun meni udur eksprefunz okur di foleiy 
MISERABEL YOTER MALPROPER, ets., for MISGRABLE VOTRE MALPROPRE 
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Joi dat ai Inglif prenunsiefun difurz from ai Freng enli in transpezifun ov 
di letur E MUET. dis, bi di bi, iz udurwiz impertunt, bikez meni pir- 
sunz obstinetli rifwz to uls fi egzistuns ov ¢ vail at ol in di last silubul 
ov av Inglif wirdz MISERABLE, PROPER. dat di veil Ein DOZEN duz not 
difur from dat in di last silubul ov ABLE, ne wun ho ulsz ov eni vail biiy in diz 
siubulz wil, wi billy, dini. It me, wi tink, rimen unkuntested dat di veil B 
in DOZEN iz identikul wid 4i Freng & MUET, and dis veil biin konstuntli pre- 
nenst widst ¢ subsikwunt konsenunt kanot, ov kers, bi kunsidurd az stopt. 

dat dis fert veil 3 iz di fert vail korespondin to 2, wi kunklod not mirli 
from sur on obzurvefun and eksperimunts, but else from déez ov Dr. Rap 
[Rapp], ho must bi rigarded az di mest eminunt fenetifun ov ai prezunt 
de. di onli kwesgun iz, hwedur di vail 1 is ai lon vail korespondiy to 2. 
Nz, Dr. Rap imajinz dat bi dint ov gret pursiviruns, gretur dan mest pur- 
sunz wud biste, s gud fenetifun mit manij to prensns di lon vail kores- 
pondin to 3 kurektli, and dat den it wad bidifurunt from 1. dis, hsevur, 
won hi marks az dstful. Wi wil not dispwt dis fakt, but wi usdrt dat in 
Inglif eni utemt to lentun 3 wil predws 1. And dat dis iz di kes not onli 
in Inglif but else in Freng, wil bi evidunt from di pasij in Volne [VoLNEY] 
kweted in 4 Fenetipik Jurnul fer 1844, psj 39. 

Hwot iz usurted in di prezunt Fenetipik sistum den, iz, dat 2 iz dv stopt 
send ov 3, dat 3 iz « fort send, and dat upon lentunin it, it bikumz 1. 
Wi do not dini dat it iz posibul to mek ¢ fort sond to 1 hwig fal bi difurunt 
from 2, dis wi tink posibul, and wi rigard it az an arguamunt dat 1, 2, 3, 
do not ferm s kurekt triplet ov vailz, elée de form hwot wi hav elshwer 
keld (swpre, psj 11,) an “ efektiv vail triplet.” But ¢duz dis udur fert veil 
okir in eni langwij? Wi ar ignurunt upon dis pont, but it duz not okur 
in ent dat wi ar ukwented wid. 

In @i artikul on i “vail netefun” just sited, wi gev sum rizunz fer not 
havin tri sinz fer ic vail ; and di sistum ov ubriviefun prepezd dipendz upon 
évfakt dat ne fert vsiliz aksented. It duznot fole from dis dat 
ne lon vail iz unaksented, er dat ol unaksented vailz ar fort. But dis iz 
vert nirli di kes, and if bi unaksented wi onli min not havin se 
primuri aksunt, it iz elmest, if not kwit, inveryubli tro. Wi uvel 
surselvz ov dis pikwiliariti den, to substitu ¢ diukritikul mark fer ¢ turd 
sin. Wi divid di veilz into to Klasiz, wun komprihendin di lon and fert, 
and di udur di stopt. Wi giv di furst klas di singul nem “ ful”, hwig wi 
beg sur ridurz not to kunfsnd wid “lon”, bikez dv ful veil me bt fort az 
wel azlon. Wiuswm dat di tri voilz in ic triplet ansur to ig udur trol, 
az de da efektivli; dat espefuli ic per ov lon and fort vwilz difurz enlt 
az it rispekts di aksunt, fer elde dis me not elwez bi tro (and me bi mer 
" partikulurli inkurekt in ai veilz n. 1 and n. 5), yet it iz efektivli tro fer 
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di Inglif langwij. Wi den start wid di triplets }ii....... ,woU 
etseturu, bet in Fenotipi and Fenogrufi, (si Manwul, 7t Ldifun, psj 54, 
net 195), andfinull fer di sek ov breviti and for éat ulen, 
wt omit ritin di distintiv mark ov di aksunt. Bi wzin 14, and di kores- 
pondin fonegrafs wid di aksunts inveryubli, wi in fakt hav tor sinz 
purfektli distint from + u, and de me derfer reprizent ssndz hwis ar distint 
in kwoliti az wel, (elde tolurubli wel ansurin to ig udur), and hwic ar 
else inveryubli distint in aksunt. Bi dis sistum, wi uprec di trot mug mer 
nirli dan bi D. P. F’s prepezd plan. 

At di risk ov tirin sur ridurz wi must bi ulsd to se ¢ wird er to: on hwot 
wi kunsiv to bi di gret sers ov erur rispektin diz vsilz. di to leturz 1 
and R, ar trilz, dvto: Mand N ar nezulz. di fermur ar veri impurfekt kon- 
senunts, and di sekund ov dem iz vert sluvunli artikwleted, er eltogedur 
emited bi s gret numbur ov pursunz in disst ovInglund. di konsenantul 
kontakt duz, in el kesiz, mest mutiryuli ufekt di prisidin vail, and it iz 
enlt bi dis ufekfun dat wi ar sbul to rekugniz di egzistuns ov di kon- 
sonunt at el. But hwen di kontakt iz veri imptrfekt, di efekt upon dt 
prisidin vail iz elmest vekul, fer vsilz enli difur from wun anudur in di 
fep ov di twb tro hwig di vekulizd bret haz to pas, se dat if bi an im- 
purfekt kontakt di twb iz not klezd, but enli elturd in fep, di rizult iz 
enli unudur vsil. Hens di gret efekt ov’ diz to leturz. di pikwliariti 
Ov M and N iz, az elredi steted, to bi trest to di fakt dat di bret eskeps bi 
di nez insted ov di mst, and derfer di veil iz difikult to bi rekugnizd. | 
But eni sistum ov veil netefun hwig distingwift di veilz in di finul silu- 
bulz ov TABLE, TAPER, RHYTHM, BURDEN, from ig udur, must, wi tink, bi 
fynded upon felt obzurvefun. dat ig finul silubul iz difurunt, iz 
mest tro, 4. difuruns, hsevur, iz entirlt dw to di konsenunt, and not 
at el to ai veil. 

It iz veri unsatisfakturi to hav to rit upon diz maturz to pursunz 
wid hoz prenunsiefun di ritur iz unukwented ; ¢ fu minits ov vivu vest 
Konvursefun wud kunvins meni ho wil not bi ebul to ripit di ekspertmunts 
rikwird fer demselvz. dis iz di kes in elmest evuri eksperimentul siuns 
but iz mer partikwlurli se in di prezunt kes hwer dv cen dipend 
fer sukses entirli on & nolij ov di eksperimentur. 

Wi fud rekumend dat in biginin to rit Fonogruft di ore fud elwez 
mark di prezuns ov di aksunt. Hi wil den find dat Fenogrufi duz indid 
rekugniz di difuruns hwig hi fulz to egzist, elde it ms bi markt in ¢ difurunt 
manur from hwot ht tinks iz rit: hwen hi kan prepez s betur wi ful for 
dat du etur ov Fenogrufi wil bi hapi to udopt it, previded it duz not nises- 
itet usurfunz hwig ar inkurekt, az dat di veil E in DOZEN iz stopt, and dv 
veil uU in NuT di stopt ssnd ov o in NoTE. di plan prepozd must bi 
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fert, simpul, fizibul we ov ekspresin tri kindz ov ig vail. At prezunt, dv 
we ov ekspresin di lon vail (bi minz ov ¢ vert izuli formd mark fer di aksunt) 
iz in se far inkunvinyunt dat it iz mor kunvinyunt in jenurul ritin not to 
ekspres eni difuruns at el bitwin di lon and Jert vail, but to lw it to & 
ridur to distingwif bitwin dem fer himself; dus in fakt (elde not in fiuri) 
reprizentin to! ssndz biwun sin. Indid meni riturz rerlt find it nesesurt 
in ritin to distingwif di stopt from di lon and fort, but rit el tri klasiz ov 
voilz wid dots er streks ov dv sem tiknes, er vert nirli se: di stlin ov dv 
wurd jenuruli helpin dem to identifi it. 

Sur rimarks hav run to an undw lent, but if wi hav suksided in kun- 
Vinsit) eni ov sur ridurz, dis sukses' wil bi sur best upoleji. 

A. J. E. 


¢HWOT IZ POITRIP 


Pottrt iz dv langwij ov di imajinefun and div pafunz. It rilets to hwot- 
evur givz imidyet plegur er pen to dvhwmun mind. It kumz hem to di 
buzumz and biznesiz ov men; fer nutin but hwot se kumz hem to dem 
in di mest jenurul and intelijibul fep kan bi ¢ subjekt for peitri. Peitri 
iz dv wnivarsul langwij hwig di hart heldz wid Necur and itself. It haz 
bin di studi and dilit ov mankind in el gjiz. Meni pipul supez dat pei- 
trv iz sumtin to bi fund enli in bwks, kuntend in linz ov ten silubulz, 
wid lik endinz; but hwerevur der iz & sens ov butti, er psur, or harmont, 
az in di mefun ov & wev ov di si, in di gret ov ¢ fleur, dat “spredz its 
swit livz to di er, and dedikets its buti to di sun” der iz peitri in its birt. 
Fir iz peutri; hep iz peitri ; luv iz peitri; hetred iz peitri; kuntemt, jelesi, 
runers, admirefun, wundur, piti, disper er madnes, ar el peitri. Peitri 
iz dat fin partikul widin us dat ekspandz, rerifiz, rifinz, reziz sur hel biin ; 
widst it “manz lif iz por az bists,’ Man ize peetikulanimul. di cild 
iz & peit, in fakt, hwen hi furst plez at hid-and-sik, er ripits di steri ov 
Jak di Jiunt-kilur ; di fepurd-bé iz ¢ peit hwen hi furst krenz hiz mistres 
wid s garlund ov flsurz; di kuntrimun hwen hi stops to luk at dv renbe ; 
di sitt uprentis hwen hi geziz aftur ¢i Lerd-Meurz fe; di mizur hwen hi 
hugz hiz geld; di kertiur, ho bildz hiz heps upon ¢ smil; di savij, ho 
pents hiz idul wid blud; di slev, ho wurfips ¢ tirunt, er di tirunt ho 
fansiz himself e god ; di ven, ai ambifus, 4i pred, di kolurik man, di hire 
and di ksurd, di begur and di kin, di rig and di por, di yun and di eld, 
el liv in ¢ wurld ov der on mekiy; and di peit duz ne mer dan diskrib 
hwot el di udurz tink and akt. 
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¢ Hat necurz sol, 
dat fermd ds wurld se butiful, dat spred 
Virts lap wid plentt and lifs smelest kerd 
Strun to uncenjin wnizun, dat gev 
di hapi burdz der dwelin in di grev, 
dat yilded to dv wondururz ov di dip 
di luvli siluns ov dv unfadumd men, 
And fild 4i minest wirm dat krelz in dust 
Wid spirit, jd, and luv; on man ulen 
Parful in kezles malis, wontunlt 
Hipt vis, diziz, and slevuri? 


Necur! ne! 


SHELLEY 





PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, &c. 


PROGRESS OF PHONOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS to ISAAC 
PITMAN. 


Among the important indications of 
progress since I wrote to you, are the 
following :—I have held a succession of 
public lectures: here, which have been 
better attended than formerly, and have 
formed classes at the close of the lectures, 
amounting, in one or two cases, to forty 
persons, which I conducted through a se- 
ries of eight private lectures on the black- 
board. I have now among my pupils, 
teachers from four or five of the public 
schools of Boston, who are much inter- 
ested in the study. One of them says 
that he is satisfied that ten years will not 
pass before all the instruction in our 
schools will be given in Phonography. 
Mr. Crafts, of the Hawes school, in this 
city, is greatly interested. 

On the 26th of December, I delivered 
a lecture at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to an audience of more than 1,000 per- 
sons, in consequence of which I have been 
requested to commence a course of lec- 
tures there for instruction, which I am 
about doing. Mr. Wood, an enterprising 
young man, who commenced his acquaint- 
ance with Phonography about nine months 
ago, is teaching at Lowell and Andover, 
among the factory girls* and the future 

* We strongly recommend to the notice of 
our readers an abridgment of “ The Lowell 
Offering,” one of Knight’s weekly volumes, 


price ls. It is a compilation of essays and 
miscellaneous pieces, of an interesting cha- 


theologians. Mr. Parkhurst, at Portland, 
Main, Messrs. Colver and Garland, at 
Chelsea, Mr. Adams, at Dedham, all in 
this state, are steadily laboring in the good 
work; the Rev. Mr. Leigh, at Bristol 
Rhode Island, and other gentlemen at 
points more distant. I have classes formed 
at Charlestown and Cambridgeport, as well 
as in Boston. 

I recently visited J. E. Worcester, 
author of the Standard Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, (editions of which have been pub- 
lished in London,) with a view to induce 
him to adopt phonotypy, as a system of 
notation, in a new and enlarged edition 
which is forthcoming. He expressed him- 
self highly pleased with it, and would, I 
think, have been persuaded to adopt it in 
that manner had not the stereotype plates 
progressed already somewhat into the let- 
ter A. He speaks, however, of an edition 
of the smaller work, or abridgment, which 
it his purpose to bring out before very 
long, in which the experiment may, per- 
haps, be tried. 
racter, written by these factory girls. We 
regard the commencement of the phonogra- 
phization of Lowell as another manifest 
token of the success of the Literary Reform. 
If it were in our power to teach all the young 
ladies of this country and America, between 
the ages of 10 and 20—the mothers of the 
next generation—the principles of phonetic 
writing and printing, the Reform would be 
completed in 20 years. We must direct our 
attention chiefly to the present race of teach- 
ers, and, through them, to the generation 
now rising up. ‘The boys and girls of 1815 
will be the men and women of 1865, and 
=a be the human governors of the world. 
—Eb. 
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During the past month, I have received 
a request from the Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, in this city, to 
furnish and forward to the Rev. E. Riggs, 
at Smyrna, all the phonographic books, 
for which he had sent, with a view to 
adapting the same for the Albanians of 
the Black Sea and the Danube, who are 
about making a change in their manner of 
writing and printing. I complied with 
the request, and wrote to Mr. Riggs upon 
the subject, urging him to make the expe- 
riment. The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, of Ban- 
gor, in Maine, writes in a very correct 
Phonography, after about one month’s 
attention to it, and is much pleased with 
it. Ashe isa man of leading influence 
among the clergy of that state, I have 
great expectations from that quarter.— 
I have also a long letter from the Rev. 
, of this city, a member of the Ame- 
rican Institute for Education, who is deeply 
interested in the matter, and proposes a 
convention to be held for forwarding the 
reform during the anniversaries at New 
York next spring. He makes some valu- 
able suggestions, which I shall forward to 
you for your consideration. Professor 
Reynolds, of Gettesburd Pa., and profes- 
sor in the Pa. college at that place, is 
writing a series of articles on the phono- 
graphy of the English language. While 
writing, he heard of my movements here, 
and is examining your works, His arti- 
cles also brought out communications from 
Professor Haldeman, of Maritta college, 
who was preparing a work on gencral pho- 
nography, also under that name. These 
various forces will ultimately be united 
upon your system, and be a “ long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 
We shallget the phonographic reform fairly 
under weigh in this country, and carry it 
forward to complete success. Last, but 
not least, permit me to express the plea- 
sure I feel in announcing the acquisition 
to our ranks of John Neal, of Portland, 
author of the Life of Bentham, and con- 
tributor to the columns of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, &c., well known, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, as one of the most beau- 
tiful writers of the age, and a general 
friend of literary advancement and reform. 
In a letter, of the date of January 4th, 
he writes to me as follows :—‘ 1 have 
just finished a thorough examination of 
the papers you were so obliging as to send 
me, and the conclusion I have reached is, 
that Phonography is one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age—or, rather, one of 
the greatest inventions, for, notwithstand- 
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ing the disclaimer of the author, it as well 
deserves to be called an invention as the 
steam-engine or the spinning-jenny does, 
their elements having always existed, for 
the might of genius is to be found, not in 
the creation of new, but in the combina- 
tion of old elements. I have been wait- 
ing some time, twenty years, for just this 
thing, and I now pray you to send me a 
copy of every publication to be had on 
the subject, as fast as it appears. I shall 
people to work also. Yours, thankfully, 
go to work at once, and try to set the 
John Neal.” 

On the 22d, he writes, “You may an- 
nounce me, whenever you please, my dear 
sir, as a believer in Phonography to the 
full extent of all its pretensions.” This 
letter he writes in the long-hand Phono- 
graphy. He says, in relation to printing, 
‘“‘T am delighted with the types; but have 
an idea two or three of the letters might 
be changed to advantage.” He says that 
phonographic writing will do more to 
establish a uniform and exact pronuncia- 
tion than all other things put together. 

Boston, 30th Jan., 1845. Farewell. 


LECTURE ON PHONOGRA PHY 
AT A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 








Since I have been professionally enga- 
ged in disseminating the principles of the 
phonographic art, I have had opportunities 
of explaining its nature and uses to nearly 
all classes of society, from parties of the 
wealthy aristocracy to large audiences 
composed entirely of hard-working arti- 
zans, My lectures have been frequently - 
attended by the most eminent men in the 
different cities and towns I have visited, 
and amongst my auditors I have had some 
of the most unlettered individuals. I 
have explained the art and taught it to 
whole schools of charity children in order 
to attain the simplest methods of impart- 
ing a knowledge of its principles, and all 
these different classes of society have ap- 
parently experienced great pleasure in 
listening to an illustration of its principles 
and in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the art. Still, varied as have been my 
engagements, one that fell to my lot the 
other evening was stranger than all. On 
Wednesday evening last I had the plea- 
sure of lecturing to an audience of luna- 
tes! In this townis situated the “ Crich- 
ton Royal Institution” for the Reception 
of the Insane. This noble institution, 
which deservedly ranks amongst the first 
of its kind in the world, is for the recep- 
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tion of the poor as well as for the higher 
classes of society ; the latter, I believe, 
here preponderate. Among those who are 
inmates of this institution are gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of very superior mental 
powers. The extraordinary though judi- 
cious system of treatment pursued at the 
Crichton Institution, accompanied by the 
kindest and most unremitting attention to- 
wards the unfortunate patients, has had 
the effect of bringing the condition of the 
inmates to a state as nearly approaching 
sanity as is, perhaps, possible. The resi- 
dents at this institution have their balls, 
their concerts, and musical soirees; and 
occasionally theatrical representations :; 
they also regularly attend Divine worship. 
They have their library of English and 
foreign works, It is an increasing one, 
and is used to an extent that some would 
hardly credit. But one of the most ex- 
traordinary features connected with this 
Institution is the publication of a monthly 
periodical called ‘‘ The New Moon,” the 
articles of which are contributed by the 
inmates of this or other lunatic asylums, 
This New Moon contains papers clever 
and gay, witty and argumentative, ludi- 
crous and philosophical, and the greater 
portion of the subjects, especially the po- 
etry, appears to be the production of well 
stored and orderly minds. But, to come 
to the Phonographic lecture. At the ap- 
pointed time, all being in readiness I was 
ushered through an ante-room into the 
presence of my auditors, who were assem- 
bled in a large and beautifully carpetted 
room. You may judge of my ideas of 
madness, “awful madness,” when I saw 
before me some 70 or 80 individuals seated 
on forms, the ladies occupying the front 
seats, and the gentlemen ranged behind, 
all as orderly as an ordinary assembly. 
Immediately I entered the room all eyes 
were fixed upon me, but in few, very few, 
did I notice anything amounting to a stupid 
or vacant stare. Each of my auditors be- 
ing furnished with a slip containing the 
phonographic alphabet, I commenced my 
lecture, and for about an hour I occupied 
their attention in explaining the nature of 
Phonography, its need, its uses, and its 
ultimate probable effects; and, as usual, 
my illustrations were given on a black 
board. Throughout the whole, every at- 
tention was paid, and nothing amounting 
to a disturbance took place. One gentle- 
man who felt it his duty to differ from me 
occasionally, did so in a low murmuring 
tone, but not with sufficient distinctness 
to be understood ; another, an over-de- 
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lighted auditor, when anything particu- 
larly struck his fancy as being in accord- 
ance with his own notions, approved very 
enthusiastically. With these exceptions, 
all passed off well; the majority of those 
present appeared to understand, and many 
to be highly pleased with the explanation 
given. At the close of my lecture I beg- 
ged them to accept of the phonographic 
slips, and at their leisure to practise the 
characters, and I doubted not they would 
feel much interested in studying the art, 
and writing words after the phonographic 
fashion. ‘Throughout the whole explana- 
tion I spoke to them as sane individuals, 
and in every sense of the word treated 
them as rational and accountable beings. 
Had these individuals lived only 30 years 
ago, and been in their present unfortunate 
condition, more than one half would have 
been in the strictest confinement and iron- 
ed, besides suffering the inconceivable 
punishments which were otherwise inflicted 
upon them under the old system pursued 
in lunatic asylums. This statement I make 
on the authority of Dr. Brown, the resi- 
dent physician and the enlightened man 
to whose extraordinaty knowledge of the 
human mind both in its healthy and dis- 
eased state, aided by the experience gained 
from visiting most of the receptacles for 
the insane in the civilized world, this 
Crichton Royal Institution owes its pre- 
sent exalted position as a lunatic asylum. 
! What a noble picture does this establish- 
ment present when compared to those 
which disgraced our land some 30 years 
ago, when the most harsh, unkind, nay 
merciless treatment, combined with the 
most wretched imprisonment, was resorted 
to as the means of meliorating (?) the condi- 
tion of this unfortunate class of society ! 
To enable us rightly to appreciate what a 
peaceful civilization has effected for the 
relief of the insane in our land, it will be 
only necessary to mention, that, in the city 
receptacle for the insane in Cairo, at the 
present time, lunatics are chained to the 
floor, as they were in England, formerly, 
in iron cages; and, to heighten the color 
of this awful picture, the wretched occu- 
pants of these dens subsist upon the food 
thrown to them by the charitable passers 
by, no provision being made for their 
existence by the Pashaw or his govern- 
ment; andifsucha picture can be darken- 
ed, it will be by mentioning that many poor 
creatures suffering such dreadful tortures 
were first confined for political offences, 
and the treatment they received reduced 
them totheir present lamentable condition! 
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It is a relief to turn from such a seene to 
see what exists in noble Britain. I will, 
to conclude, give a portion of an article 
which appeared on Phonography, a few 
days after the lecture, in that unique 
periodical, entitled “ The New Moon,” 
written by a gentleman, and an inmate 
of the Crichton Royal Institution. The 
extract given is but one-sixth of the arti- 
cle. “I had never heard or read of 
Phonography when invited to attend a 
lecture from Mr. Pitman, and I was, 
at the moment, considerably indisposed 
to give attention to such a subject, al- 
though I believe it would have been one 
of great interest to me at another time. 
I was, however, so placed, that I necessa- 
rily saw and heard the explanation given 
by the lecturer, and, having an alphabet 
given to me, I found no diffieulty in ap- 
plying it, next morning, although, perhaps, 
imperfectly, to express the words of any 
language with which I was acquainted, I 
feel convinced that a second lesson, of an 
hour’s duration, would enable me to over- 
come any difficulties I might meet with if 
allowed to point them out. In this ex- 
treme simplicity of acquirement, the great 
merit and utility of the art seems to me 
to consist, it being thus calculated for the 
use of the very numerous class of persons 
who have little time to bestow on school 
learning. ‘The simplicity of the method 
recommends itself in the knowledge of 
its being so easily added to the various 
acquirements of the scholar, or man of 
business, without robbing him of many 
precious hours. There must be many cases 
in which the art might be of value, besides 
those which readily occur to us; travelers 
frequently complain of the difficulty of 
preserving and copying their manuscripts. 
To them it might often be of consequence 
that the same information could be com- 
pressed into half, or thereby, of the space 
required by the present method. Nor 
might it be an inconsiderable advantage 
that such manuscripts could be read by 
the first seaman, soldier, or servant, 
acquainted with the language in which it 
was written, into whose hands it might 
fall. That it is already in use by men of 
literature in preparing for the press, and 
as a means of transmission of intelligence, 
as well as, in some cases, of ordinary cor- 
respondence, is a practical testimony be- 
yond the value of any theory.” 
BENN PITMAN. 
Dumfries, 8th Feb., 1845. 
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Which has been pronounced to be one of 
the most diversified counties in soil, ap- 
pearance, &c., of any in England, has, 
for some months past, been the scene of 
our labors; and while we have been dis- 
tributing ammunition to the inhabitants 
of Dartford (a place celebrated for its 
gunpowder mills) and surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, Messrs. Ward and Burrell have 
been engaged with the old enemy, mis- 
named Orthography, at Maidstone, Can- 
terbury, &c.. The effects of these move- 
ments have been so striking, as to lead 
us to believe the day is not far distant 
when phonography will become universally 
practised, and the old heterographical sys- 
tem, with all its concomitant evils, will, in 
the words of the immortal bard, 

“ Fade like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
‘ And leave not a wreck behind.” 

Having had occasion to take daily journies 
by the steam-boats plying upon the Thames 
between London, Gravesend, &c., for some 
time past, we have had frequent opportu- 
nities of circulating copies of the “ Per- 
suasive,” “ Talking on Paper,” the “ Col- 
loquy,”’ &c., among the passengers, many 
of whom have eagerly perused them, 
causing enquiries, discussions, and conver- 
sations, which, of course, must be attended 
by favorable results; and we have no 
doubt if phonographers generally were to 
provide themselves with a few tracts to 
circulate when travelling, much good might 
be done towards promoting the cause.— 
Many laughable anecdotes might be men- 
tioned resulting from these, did your space 
permit; for many, who have never given 
the subject any serious reflection, imagin- 
ing our language to be very near perfec- 
tion, have been astonished when shewn 
the various freaks many letters play in 
our strange spelling, and can scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when shown that s turns 
hall into shall, hoe into shoe, and a word 
into a sword; and how quickly, by the 
addition of t, own becomes town, here 
there, and allow callow. Our w changes 
arm into warm, hose into whose, and vie 
into view; then y makes our your, fur 
fury, and arub a ruby ; then e turns fir into 
fire, do into doe, and yes into eyes; and 
various others, changing now into know, 
lever into clever, lower into flower, ear 
into earl, eight into height, &c., &c. 

We are now preparing to visit Chelms- 
ford, and the other towns in Essex; and, 
as we are in-London three days a week, 
we propose, through the kindness of the 
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proprietor of an assembly room, to form 
a large free public class for the study of 
Phonography. All who are desirous of 
availing themselves of this opportunity, 
can have cards of membership, on appli- 
cation, by post, or otherwise, to E. B. Cross, 
Phonographic Printing Office, 118, Gray’s 
Inn-lane, Holborn. J. W. Cannon, 
J. MERRIN. 


Abergavenny.—S. Maddox, 7 pupils. 

Brighton.—Jos. Pitman and Thos. A. 
Reid, six public lectures, (2 at the Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution and 4 at the 
Town-hall,) and six private ones. 250 
pupils. Average attendance at the pub- 
lic lectures 200. The president at three 
of the lectures in the Town-hall was the 
Rev. G. H. Stoddart, A. M., King’s col- 
lege, Oxford, who is a private pupil, and 
has already commenced a correspondence 
in Phonography. 

Brecon.— W. Brough, 5 pupils. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—J. K. Douglas, 
3 lectures. Classes: 9 pupils in the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, 9 in Mr. Pannell’s 
boarding school, 50 in a public free class. 

Dumfries.—Benn Pitman, 50 private 
pupils, including some of the principal 
families in the place, also 30 pupils in a 
public class.—Ayr—2 lectures in the City 
Assembly Room, the free use of which 
was liberally granted by the Dean of 
Guild. Room full on both evenings, about 
200 of the most respectable inhabitants of 
Ayr being present. Classes about to be 
formed. The members of the free class 
at Whitehaven, presented their teacher, 
Benn Pitman, with the sum of £2, as a 
memorial of respect, to be applied to the 
extension of Phonography. 

Chatham.—A phonographic association 
formed in connection with the Mechanics’ 
Institution; 18 members. 7 members 
have joined the class for instruction. 

Canterbury.— W. G. Ward, 25 pupils. 
The members of Mr. Ward’s private class 
presented him with Murray’s complete 
edition, in 8vo., of Lord Byron’s Works, 
with a suitable inscription. 

Guildford. —H. Burrell, lecture at the 
Institution, audience 300. Lecture also 
at Godalming Town-hall, 20 pupils, and 
at Gravesend Mechanics’ Institution. 

Glasgow.—Festival in honor of Messrs. 
Woodward and Walker ; Mr. Woodward, 
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however, was absent through indisposition. 
Professor Clark, author of “ Vocal Eng- 
lish,”” Benn Pitman, and other speakers, 
occupied the attention of the meeting, 
which numbered about 120. A report of 
the proceedings is deferred till next month 
through press of matter. | 

St. Just, Cornwall.—Lecture by Wm. 
Richards, audience 20. 

Liverpool. W.. Relton, two lectures 
to the Phrenological Society, audiences 
15 and 20. The society numbers little 
more than 20 members. Expect to form 
a class from them. Ten other pupils un- 
der instruction, 

Louth.— W. Green, 2 lectures at the 
Temperance Library. Great interest has 
been excited in the town by the delivery 
of these lectures. Mr. Green, who is a 
resident in Louth, will continue to deli- 
ver lectures on phonetic writing and estab- 
lish classes for teaching the art. In his 
account of the first lecture, Mr. Green 
writes,—“ I believe the lecture was inte- 
resting to all parties. The place was so 
full that all could not be accommodated 
with seats. The meeting lasted about two 
hours, At the close of the lecture we had 
a very delightful conversation ; several 
questions were put to me, which I answered 
I believe, with satisfaction to all. The 
people were so desirous of information 
upon this delightful science, that nearly 
all the company asked questions together ; 
it being impossible for me to answer them 
all at once, Mr. Holland Browne [a zea- 
lous phonographer, and son of the Louth 
reporter to the Stamford Mercury,] kindly 
assisted me in giving information and ex- 
plaining the diagrams to another part of 
the company.” At the close of this lec- 
ture Mr. Green was solicited to give ano- 
ther, and after that, a third, the result of 
which we have not heard at the time of 
going to press. 

Maidstone.—J. H. Diprose, lecture, at- 
tendance 60, 12 pupils. 





EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 
Established during the past month. 
The Banks of Forth Tourist, John Bleloch. 
The Beggar, Job Caudwell, Drayton Manor, 
Abingdon 

The Endeavour, Samuel Clare : 

The Phonographic Times, John Whitten, 
Newtown, Waterford. 


: PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in the last Journal, £89 13s. 3d.; Rowland Hill, esq., London, £2; H. U. 
Janson, esq., Exeter (second donation), £1; Joseph Beale, 5s.; smaller sums, 118. 9d. ; 


total £93 5s. 


The phonographers of Boston, U. S., have sent £5 for the purchase of a small fount of 
phonotypes, which we have spared out of our own, entering the same to the credit of 


the “ Fount Fund.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Young Miss, 25, Britain-st., Portsea, Hants 

Young Miss Ann, ditto 

Walker Martha. 71, Main-st., Cockermouth 

Walker Agnes, ditto 

Watson Rachel, Cockermouth 

Watson Jane, ditto 

Reckitt Lucy E., Mr. J. W. Fletcher’s, Tarn- 
Bank, near Cockermouth 

_ Melvin Miss C. H., 5, St. Paul’s-sq., Portsea 


Ellis Mr. Godalming, Surrey, printer 

Ollis William, 22, Surrey-street, Landport, 
Portsmouth 

Orchard Joseph, Moscow-bdgs.-academy, 
Landport, Hants. 

Waight Joseph. Cottesmore, near Oakham, 
land-surveyor’s clerk 

Waterhouse Frank, New Tame, near Delph, 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire 

Whitten John, teacher at the Friends’ school, 


Barnes J. W., jun., 37, Southgate-st., Bath 

Boss Thomas, Newark, professor of music 

Brough Wm., Silurian Office, Brecon 

Browne, B. H., Vicker’s-lane, Louth 

Diprose J. H., Mr. W. Crandall’s, draper, 
106, Week-street, Maidstone 

Charteris C. G., Cullivait-house, Dumfries 

* Cannell C., 3, Bath-pl., Douglas,Isle of Man 

Culpan John, jun., Union-street, Halifax 

Guley Wm.. Trowle Farm, near Trowbridge 

Vickery T. H.,2, Somerset-pl.,Southsea, Hants 

Simpson Thomas, Shrubbery, Bromsgrove 

Spooner J.,. Mr. Green’s, draper, Hackney, 
London 

Stoddart Wm., Barrow Field Print Works, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow, print-cutter 

Slatterie J. E. B., 23, Canterbury-st, York- 
road, Lambeth, London 

Ritchie James, Netherkirkgate, Aberdeen 

Maddox S. Abergavenny 


Newtown, Waterford, Ireland. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alterations in the addresses of members who joined the Society before the commencement 
of the present year, will be made in the Supplement each time we put it to press, which 
will be every two or three months during the present year. 


R.A. R.,Cantab. Whether our correspondent es that an entirely new series of forms 
for the phonotypic alphabet, or a retention of the roman letters would be preferable, we 
cannot gather from his letter, as he asserts both. ‘If the theory is to be reduced to a 
practical system at all, it is quite clear that the Roman alphabet must be wholly rele- 
pt and an entirely new one substituted for it. This has been already effected in 

honography,—which must from its very nature be confined to manuscript, and the 
present printing types of Roman letters are too beautiful to be distorted, and too valu- 
able to be discarded in favor of any new invention.” We fully concur in the justness 
of the latter sentiment. ‘ Orthography and orthoepy go together (7?) and cannot be sepa- 
rated, and he who attempts to innovate on the one must also undertake to reform the 
other.” Phonotypy will undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on pronunciation. We 
question the truth of the remark that “the finest speakers and the greatest orators we 
have had, have most por ape cue: pronounced the words as they are spelt.” Have the 
pronounced “finest” with the first ct Rae like jin, made “speakers” rhyme wi 
breakers, and “great” with meat? Have they really pronounced the last letter in 
“‘ orators” as s, and given distinct utterance to the final e in “have”? And which of the 
powers of u, whether as in tube, tub, true, or put, have they assigned to this letter in 
‘‘ scrupulously”? Has the o in “word,” wove, and women, been uniformly pronounced 
our “‘ greatest orators” ? and have they in the word “ they” really used the sounds com- 
monly indicated by t,h,e,y? “If pronunciation has left orthography, let it be brought 
back to it again.” We beg to decline any share in the labour of effecting it. But it is 
admitted that “our orthography needs reform.” We are aiming to carry it out, and 
solicit the cooperation of all who desire to see it effected. If our pronunciation of any 
particular word or class of words is not approved of, let other phonotypic periodicals be 
commenced, and by the united labours of many we shall attain in 30 years a greater 
degree of uniformity in truth than three centuries have effected with an erroneous sys- 
tem. A uniform correct method of spelling words will be secured “by a laborious and 
critical comparison of English” words with each other, and Not “ with the continental lan- 
ages and with Latin and Greek.” The former comparison we are constantly making. 
n the correctness of our vowel notation we may observe that if distinct vowel types 
are requisite for the sounds in but and bad, then we shall need as many variations of 
the letter “a” as there are consonants by which it may be followed, for every consonant 
modifies the preceding vowel in a manner peculiar to itself. The vowel in ‘the first and 
last syllables of “America” is the unaccented sound of No. 5: @ in “ father” has a ten- 
dency to fall into this sound when not protected by the accent. The vowel in the Ger- 

.man words Das kann man, is Nor expressed by the same e that is used in the English 

‘word man. These words are printed phonetically Das, kan, man (Ger.), man (Eng.). 
See “ Key to Phonotypy,” in the Journal for October, 1844, page 276. We wonder how 
any one who has paid attention to Poe can suppose the é in isle to be a vowel and 
not a dipththong. It is considered to be better on the whole to introduce new types 
for the single consonants commonly denoted by th, dh, sh, zh, than to continue the use 
of these digraphs, which would mislead the foreigner to call shorthand, shor-thand ; pot- 
house, poth-ouse ; madhcuse, madh-ouse ; adhesive, adh-esive; mishap, mish-ap; &c. 
“If the a in idea be the short sound of “, how does it become the stopped sound of ah 
in composition?” By the same law which regulates the interchange of other vowels, 
according as they occur in accented or unaccented syllables ; thus, 5 (No. 6), in analogy, 
becomes 6 (No. 4), in analogical. 

Errors.—In a part of the impression of the “ Alphabet of Nature,” stitched up with this 
Journal, occurs the following error :—p. 141, line 7, for 2021 read 2012. P. 24, 2nd col., 

read M‘Gowan Wnm., 6, Roper-street, Whitehaven. , 
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JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
(Kuntinwd from pej 57.] 


925. der iz ¢ konfuns ov di undurstandin (az wel az ov dv wil,) hwic 
diktets and kumandz ¢ vurdikt hwen sufifunt eviduns iz efurd ; dis konfuns 
di skeptik duz not sim to pezes, sins, hwen hi kanot rifwt, hv siks to fred 
hiz intulekt in dsts and wegunz. 

926. der ar sum ho kumpel der wilz to do hwot de si to bi gud, but do 
not kumpel der undurstandinz to aksept hwot de si to bi tra; sum hav 
justis widst jujmunt, hwil sum, alas! hav jujmunt widst justis. 

227. & prennes to tek ov pursunz, radur dan ov tinz, iz dt mark ov ¢ 
nare supurfiful mind. 

228. Nevur bigin to spik widst nein hwot w ar gein to se, and hwi 
w wif to se it. 

229. Hi dat wud kenturakt ¢ dispezifun to prid, and ¢ ven turst fer 
gleri, fad divstl. wz and fetfult upli to hiz en ws di last klez ov di 
Lerdz Prer. 


PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, &c. 


GLASGOW PHONOGRAPHIC FESTIVAL, 
HELD IN THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, FEB. II, 1845, 


[Abridged from a printed Report of he. een circulated by the Phonographers of 
asgow. 


This most interesting meeting was at- 
tended by Professor Clark of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen ; Benn and Henry Pit- 


tinguished friends of education. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord Dean of 


man, esqrs., brothers of the ingenious in- 
ventor of Phonography ; ; George Greig, 
esq., head master of the English depart- 
ment, Western Academy; and other dis- 
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Guild, D. MacDougall, esq., of Queen’s 
College, and president of the Glasgow 
Phonographic Society, was unanimously 
requested to officiate as chairman. The 
attendance was numerous and highly re- 
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spectable; the arrangements excellent; 
and the refreshments, consisting of tea, 


fruits, &c., supplied by Mr. Graham, were © 


served up in the most sumptuous manner. 

Mr. MacDoucatt—I have been re- 
quested to speak on the merits of Phono- 
graphy as a system of short-hand, apart 
from its other grand peculiarities of reform- 
ing our present “bizarre and antiquated 
orthography.” The system I have prac- 
tised and taught was Taylor’s, universally 
admitted to be one of the best —it is easily 
written but difficult to read. On compa- 
rison, I find Mr. Pitman’s in most cases 
nearly one half shorter; in legibility, 
Phonography is as easily read in weeks, 
as the other in years; and in philosophy 
-—as well may we compare the crude and 
imaginative theories of Ptolemy and Ty- 
cho Brahe to the perfection and beauty of 
the Newtonian astronomy. 

Very mistaken notions are entertained 
of the powers of reporting acquired by 
Stenographers. It is generally supposed 
they can give verbatim reports of the most 
rapid speakers. This is not done, except 
in cases of slow delivery. The truth is, 
that many reporters do not use short-hand 
characters at all, but an abbreviated long- 
hand; and it is well-known they frequently 
produce more faithful reports than the most 
practised stenographers, In the old sys- 
tems one mark or alphabetic sign is used 
for many words of the most opposite mean- 
ing, so that in transcribing, reporters are 
obliged to depend upon their prodigious 
powers of memory and the context for 
nearly a third of the report, and if laid 
aside for some time, and the subject and 
its associations forgotten, they would 
scarcely decypher a half of their voiceless 
hieroglyphics. Again, we know that very 
few of the swiftest reporters by former 
short hands, after many years’ practice, can 
write above 100, or at most 120, words 
per minute, and even then they read it 
with much difficulty. Now it is an ex- 
traordinary fact, that after six months’ 
practice of Phonography, some have suc- 
ceeded in writing 120 words per minute, 
which is the average rate of speaking. 
Few are aware of the laborious nature of 
the reporter’s profession, and the time 
employed in getting up a lengthened re- 
port. Should it be that of a meeting 
which takes place on the evening previous 
to a morning publication, it would be ne- 
cessary to have at least half a dozen re- 
porters ; and I believe many of the Lon- 
don daily newspapers employ a staff of 
twelve. Each of these takes his turn for 
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a quarter of an hour, and retires to make 
way for another. To transcribe a quarter 
of an hour’s reporting, requires about an 
hour and a half. Whata labour is there ! 
And no wonder that many a brilliant mind 
has been unhinged,—for you are aware 
some of the most remarkable men of the 
age, such as Canning, Brougham, Lord 
Campbell, our own Campbell, Dickens, 
and others whose names are not unknown 
to fame, have performed these duties,— 
many a mind, I say, has been unhinged, 
and many a gifted man brought to an un- 
timely grave by such Herculean tasks. 
Now Phonography can rectify all this ; it 
is so easily acquired that compositors can 
soon be taught to set up from Phonogra- 
phic copy, and this is already done in many 
printing offices in England, in several in 
Scotland, and in one at least even in 
Glasgow. 

Phonography I believe to be one of 
those extraordinary agents at present in 
operation, in this “patent age of new 
inventions,” designed to accelerate and 
concentrate the expression of human 
activity, thus giving a mighty impulse to 
the mareh of civilization, and to a christian 
benevolence, which will finally pervade 
the world. 

Mr. WALKER returned thanks for the 
compliment paid to Mr. Woodward and 
himself by so respectable an assemblage, 
and said he was delighted te see so many 
of his late pupils (in all about 700) pre- 
sent for the purpose of publicly testifying 
their high opinion of the merits of Pho- 

phy. 

Mr, Benn PitMan after referring to 
the great want of the present times—a 
consistent method of representing our spo- 
ken language both in writing and printing, 
and shewing that Phonugraphy was cal- 
culated to supply this want with respect 
to writing, alluding also to the extensive 
spread of the art as shown in the Retro- 
spect for 1844, observed—The extensive 
spread of the Phonetic principle of wri- 
ting has had the natural effect of creating 
a desire to see our longuage printed in 
accordance with the same truthful princi- 
ples. Accordingly, in January, 1844, ap- 
peared in the Phenotypic Journal the first 
specimen of Phonotypic printing. The 
Phonotypic alphabet consists of a series of 
symbols based upon the Roman alphabet, 
all the useful letters being retained and 
their most frequent power given them as 
a name ; those sounds which had no re- 
presentative signs in the Roman alphabet 
have been provided with new forms. The 
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governing principle in the choice of sym- 
bols, has been to render Phonotypic print- 
ing as similar in appearance to our present 
typography as possible. Each subsequent 
number of the Journal has contained spe- 
cimens of Phonotypy, and we think we are 
now not far from possessing as perfect an 
alphabet as can be constructed. Thus has 
been commenced in earnest that which so 
many of our ablest philologists and phi- 
lanthropists have desired to see ; namely, a 
printed representation of language wherein 
is maintained a perfect correspondence 
between the spelling and the pronuncia- 
tion, a scheme which Sir John Herschel 
observes would be “ one of the most valu- 
able acquisitions not only to philologists 
but to mankind, and the first step towards 
a universal language, one of the great 
desiderata at which mankind. ought to aim 
by common consent.” Certainly the first 
step towards the attainment of a universal. 


language is a consistent method of repre- 


senting all languages; now this to a great 
extent we have in Phonography and Pho- 
notypy. I can easily conceive the time 
will arrive when, by the aid of these arts, 
the acquisition of foreign languages will 
be so easy a task, that every intelligent 
person in Europe will be well acquainted 


with the principal if not the whole of the 


European languages; when this is the 
case, that language which is best adapted 
for the expression of ideas, will be used in 
preference to the others, and that language, 
whichever it may be, with the additions 
and improvements that will undoubtedly 
be introduced, is certainly destined to su- 


persede all others now spoken by the va-- 


rious nations of the earth.. The existence 
of a universal language with its innumera- 
ble advantages is reserved for the “ bright 
future ;”’ and I cannot entertain a doubt 
that it is one of the blessings which will 
be given to mankind when the world is 
prepared to receive so great a boon. There 
are I think sufficient indications in the 
busy world in which we live, to assure us 
that we are advancing towards a different, 


and, I trust, a far better and nobler state: 


of society. The rapid spread of Pho- 
nography—the fertilizing showers of good 
and cheap literature which have of late 
descended like manna to bless a mentally 
hungry multitude—the many popular 
movements to prevent misery and crime, 


to feed the starving, to minister to the ne- 


cessities and healthful gratification of the 
masses—the interest taken by the high and 
mighty in the condition of the most hum- 
ble and wretched ;—all these things-surely 
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indicate, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
that powerful influences are at work to. 
bring about a state of things such as the 
world has not yet seen. 

The most extraordinary discoveries are 
still being made in every department of 
art and science; invention after invention 
is bursting forth to our view with such 
amazing rapidity that we are now pre- 
pared to believe that the fulfilment of 
anything in reason is practicable. But 
to judge of the present day aright it should. 
be placed in juxta-position with past ages, 
and if we compare the conveniences and 
the thousand blessings which a peaceful: 
civilization has brought in its train, with. 
the inconveniences and. barbarisms of the 
so called “glorious days of yore;” we’ 
shall be enabled to appreciate the advan-- 
tages of living in the present day rather 
than in past ages, when that mightiest of. 
engines, the printing press, was unknown ; 
when knowledge: was confined. to a few, 
and ignorance with its attendant evils was- 
the lot of the people. But happily these’ 
days are passing away, and we are just 
beginning. to: realize: some of the bright 
visions which great minds in former times 
have in their wakeful moments dreamed: 
of, but never lived tosee. But though the- 
anticipated golden age of which some 
mighty minds, even in. days: of. compara- 
tive darkness, seem to have had such vivid: 
impressions, is yet so distant that we are 
only just beginning to believe in its ap- 
proach, still let us not willingly close our 
eyes to the progress we are making. to-- 
wards this desirable consummation. 

I cannot conclude without earnestly ad- 
vising those who have commenced the: 
study of Phonography to go on perseve- 
ringly ;. use‘the art yourselves and strive 
to spread it among your friends and cor-- 
respondents ; thus you will have the satis-. 
faction. of knowing that you have done 
something towards the dissemination of 
this philosophic and useful art, thus paving. 
the way for the final triumph of truth. 
over custom. 

Proresson Criark having been re-- 
quested by the President to address the: 
meeting, spoke as follows:—I am very 
sorry, Sir, that you should have stated to- 
the meeting, that I have any particular 
information to give, because I came here, 
not in the presumption of having instruc-- 
tion to offer, but only to enjoy the plea- 
sure of participating in this well merited 
compliment to our friends Messrs. Wood-- 
ward and Walker. However, since I have: 
been called on by you, I shall be glad, as- 
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far as the late hour and as my health will 
permit, to advert to one topic of some in- 
terest that has not yet been touched upon. 

In considering the attempts that have 
been made by means of Phonography and 
Phonotypy to reform the present unsyste- 
matic mode of spelling, the inquiry natu- 
rally arises, in the first place, how that 
irregular mode came into existence ? and, 
in the second place, how it has been suf- 
fered so long to continue without reforma- 
tion? These are much wider questions 
than the present opportunity will admit 
of discussing so as to do them justice ; yet, 
an outline of the principal considerations 
may be ventured upon. 

The year 1066 commences a great era 
in the history of England, of its literature, 
and of its institutions, That was the date 
of the Norman conquest. Prior to that 
era, writing in English was utterly un- 
known. In England, the written language 
of those times consisted, I think, altogether 
either of Anglo-Saxon, or of Latin. Per- 
sons capable of writing those languages 
were almost exclusively of the ecclesias- 
tical order. I would wish you to observe 
—and the observation, obvious as it is, has 
yet unluckily escaped authors that have 
made researches upon this subject—that 
the mere use of either language in written 
documents prepared by educated persons 
did not imply the use of it as the usual 
speech of the people. The writing and the 
reading of the Anglo-Saxon by the clergy, 
no more implied that Anglo-Saxon was the 
spoken language of England than the writ- 
ing and the reading of the Latin implied 
that Latin was the spoken language of 
England. But whatever was the spoken 
language or languages, those two were, be- 
fore the conquest, the only languages com- 
‘mitted to writing in England, With re- 
-gard to written documents or compositions 
in Scotland, I am under the jmpression 
that Latin almost alone was in use, and 
that Anglo-Saxon was but little, if at all, 
employed, Prior to the conquest, there are 
very distinct traces of the French being a 
language spoken at the court of England ; 
but none of its having been employed in 
any literary work produced in England. 
—The conquest brought about mighty 
changes. We cannot readily gather from 
history that the Normans were at all a race 
of men superior to the Saxons, save only in 
the single point of military discipline. The 
battle of Hastings was lost by at least as 
brave men as they were that won it. But 
the consequence of the victory came to be 
the entire and arbitrary possession of Eng- 
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land by the Norman military adventurers. 
Even the property of the church became a 
portion of the military spoil. From every 
station of wealth within the church, the 
Saxon incumbents were dismissed. Their 
places were filled up by foreign ecclesias- 
tics, the companions of the conquerors. 
So thorough was the rooting out of the na- 
tive clergy, that ere the end of the second 
century, we can trace that scarce any of 
the ecclesiastics remained capable of so 
much as reading the Anglo-Saxon charters 
that had founded the churches, cathedrals, 
and monasteries whose wealth they had 
usurped. We can even discover provision 
made by one of the English kings, for some 
ecclesiastics, acquainted with the Anglo- 
Saxon, being preserved in two of the re- 
ligious houses; so that the possibility of 
reading documents in the Anglo-Saxon 
language might continue samewhat longer. 
This has always appeared to me to bea 
notable circumstance, and very incompa- 
tible with the usual impressions of learned 
men, that the Anglo-Saxon as it was writ- 
ten was the language spoken by the people 
of England prior to the conquest. The 
current story that English has resulted 
from the clashing of Norman and Saxon 
speech, I regard as romance, not history. 
Certain, however, it is, that, ere the end 
of the second century, the Anglo-Saxon 
had ceased to be written in England. It 
is also almost exactly two centuries after 
the conquest that we first find the English 
language in any composition committed to 
writing. French compositions had indeed 
been meanwhile introduced. The Norman 
soldiers and their successors, far from mix- 
ing with the people of England, seem to 
have been entrenched apart in garrisons 
throughout the country. During all this 
period it does not appear that a single king 
of England could so much as speak the 
language spoken by the mass of the Eng- 
lish people. The French language was, 
after all, but in limited use, so far as 
regarded the nation at large. It was other- 
wise indeed as regarded merely the lite- 
rature of England. The Latin and the 


French had become the literary languages. 


At the court, romances in Norman French 
were composed and recited; and all pub- 
lic acts of authority, all pleadings, and do- 
cuments of law courts, as well as all lite- 
rature capable of gratifying the Norman 
race and their personal adherents, con- 
sisted of the French. Although during the 
interval, the Anglo-Saxon had ceased to 
be written, and although in the end the 
vulgar tongue had come to be reduced to 
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writing, yet, at one period, it must have 
happened in the case of the more learned 
individuals among the clergy, that all the 
four languages that have been alluded to, 
must have been known at one time. Ac- 
cordingly, in one of the most interesting 
documents relating to the manners of the 
people at that period that has been discov- 
ered for a very long time, which is amemoir 
of the life of a certain abbot of St. Edmunds- 
bury, who lived about the year 1200, we 
can gather that he was capable of preach- 
ing in Anglo-Saxon, in Latin, in French, 
and in English, as spoken in that neigh- 
bourhood ; which I know of no reason for 
believing to be much different from the 
English that continues to be spoken by the 
rustic portion of the population in the same 
district at the present day. While recitals 
of French romances constituted the enter- 
tainment of the court, the English seems 
to have forced itself into existence in writ- 
ing by poets also, that addressed their works 
to a very different portion of the commu- 
nity—the yeomen. Those were the min- 
strels of the north. We have a good speci- 
men of their works in the ancient ballads 
relating to Robin Hood. Probably it is 
owing to the circumstance that English be- 
gan to be employed for poetical purposes 
in the north of the island, that we find some 
of the peculiarities of spelling in use down 
to the present day, to accord much better 
with the northern pronunciation than with 
the southern. I may mention, as a single 
instance, the word gape, which is spelled 
according to the pronunciation prevailing 
in the north of England and in Scotland 
(namely, gaip), and not according to the 
pronunciation ofthe south (whichis gahp.)* 
Now be pleased to observe by whose hands 
the English came first to be clothed in 
letters. It fell into the hands of the clergy, 
or clerks, as they were called, accustomed 
to the reading and to the writing of Nor- 
man-French and of Anglo-Saxon. Only 
conceive, for the sake of illustration, that 
at the present day the French language 
had never been reduced to writing—that 
it was the language of a despised and 
degraded portion of the community—that 
it was in short a vulgar language, as Eng- 
lish was then considered by the learned, 
and as it is sometimes yet termed by the 
courtesy of the learned, and that it had 
the misfortune to be represented in writing 
for the first time by men that had been 
accustomed to writing only the English lan- 
guage, and you will easily conceive how 


* The vowel in the first as in ape, in the 
second like a in father. 


anomalous the spelling of the French lan- 
guage, coming from such hands, would 
appear. All English manuscripts, prior 
to the invention of printing, attest the con- 
fusion of spelling that prevailed. Not only 
does one author’s spelling differ widely 
from another's, but the spelling of the same 
word is found to vary even in the same 
sentence. Most of the early specimens of 
printed English attest the same confusion. 
Time, however, brought about, not system, 
but fixedness of spelling. This has been 
done mainly through the sparingly educa- 
ted persons employed in the printing offices 
to correct the press. No serious attempt 
by able and learned men seems to have 
been made, to bring order out of the con- 
fusion that thus began. The fact is not to 
be concealed, that the language that was 
to flow from the lips of Milton, in poetry 
of a sublimer strain than Homer or Virgil 
had bequeathed to the admiration of the 
world—the language that was, even in the 
same age, to glow in the pages of Butler, 
in wit of such brilliancy as had never en- 
livened the world befure, and as to render 
hopeless all future attempts at rivalry— 
the language of Shakspere, whose plays 
were to excel the choicest efforts of the 
Greeks, as the sun outshines the stars— 
the language that Jeremy Taylor was to 
enrich with such wealth and health of 
imagination as had never been lavished on 
any language by any poetical mind, in any 
age or in any clime—the language that was 
to thunder in the terrific invective of a 
Junius—aye, this language, which the 
proudest man might proudly call his mo- 
ther-tongue, was considered by the learned 
as a vulgar tongue, and the spelling of it 
to be so much beneath their notice as to 
have come down to usa heap of confusion, 
and a monument of a vulgarity of mind 
that learning could not raise them above. 
It is very common to say that the in- 
consistency of spelling has arisen from 
changes in the pronunciation; but, com- 
mon as this assertion is, I have never seen 
it accompanied by proof. All my reading 
upon the subject leads to an opposite con- 
clusion. If industry had been exercised 
in the investigation of the point, there 
would have been discovered much more 
data than has been supposed for ascertain- 
ing the pronunciation of English in former 
times. Let us go back to the time when 
Shakspere’s immortal plays were first per- 
formed under his own eye. Would it not 
be curious to ascertain how these plays 
were then pronounced? Shakspere him- 
self has given us @ittle hint as to the pro- 
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nunciation; nor indeed could it be expected 
that he would give any such hints; but, 
strange to tell, we have almost as good 
means of ascertaining the pronunciation of 
these plays in Shakspere’s time as if we 
had been indebted to himself for the in- 
formation. From an actor of the time— 
himself an eminent dramatist, himself a 
friend of Shakspere—from BEN Jonson, 
we have this very information. You will 
find in the preliminary part of an English 
grammar that he has left, almost as much 
information in regard to the connexion 
between the spelling and pronunciation of 
that time, as you will find in any modern 
English grammar relating to the spelling 
and pronunciation of the present day. We 
discover only one or two peculiarities, 
which were probably due to a remainder 
of northern provincialism which was natu- 
tal in Ben Jonson, who was born in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. In like magner, you 
may look in vain through English literature 
for evidence of the pronunciation having 
materially changed. Indeed, I think I can 
remember of having met in Latin monkish 
poetry, written before the time when Eng- 
lish was committed to writing, a pun that 
occurs upon the name “ Robertus,” be- 
longing to a person of ill repute, which is 
changed into “Robber.” Anda careful 
comparison of English pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, which have all been published 
‘during the last seventy years, has satisfied 
me that the changes in the more recent 
dictionaries, when these changes prove to 
be corrections, arise mostly from mistakes 
in the original compilers. What in the 
older dictionaries appear to be errors now, 
were in fact errors at the time those were 
composed. I may observe, for the guid- 
ance in like researches of our younger 
friends here, that, when you look back to 
discover ancient practice, whether in the 
pronunciation or the idiom of English, you 
require to be acquainted with the provin- 
cialisms of the native place of the author ; 
and if you can succeed in separating such 
peculiarities as are provincial, and such 
also as arise merely from affectation, I 
believe you will find the difference between 
ancient and present practice much less than 
you would be prepared to expect. It will 
probably surprise most of you to hear, for 
instance, that the antique air of Spencer’s 
poetry is purely the result of artifice ; 
insomuch that his language was as anti- 
quated, except, perhaps, in the spelling, in 
his own day, as it is in ours. 

Having thus shown that the present 
spelling originated not if system, but in 
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the want of it—not in the carefulness, but 
in the contempt of the learned—I have 
still reluctantly to detain you with a few 
words to explain why reformation should 
not, ere now, have been effected. 

From time to time, ever since the in- 
vention of printing, attempts have indeed 
been made to systematize the English spel- 
ling, some of them by men eminent in lite- 
rature, or formidable by their abilities. Sir 
John Cheek, who was distinguished in the 
reign of Henry VIII. for his contributions 
to our knowledge of Greek literature; Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the secretaries of 
state to Queen Elizabeth; Bishop Wil- 
kins, about the close of the 17th century; 
Benjamin Franklin, about eighty years 
ago; Elphinston, a teacher of English in 
London, about sixty years ago; may 
be mentioned as instances of persons in 
this country that have, at successive times, 
engaged in this attempt. During the pre- 
sent century, a variety of similar attempts 
have been made in America. Several of 
these have appeared recently. 

Now, how have all such attempts 
heretofore failed in their object? Most 
of the attempts alluded to, I have examined 
with much care; and I have no hesitation 
in assigning one reason, which alone appears 
sufficient to account for the failure. In 
all these attempts, it will be found, on 
close examination, that there has been, 
on the part of the authors, a miserable 
deficiency in attention to details. Take, 
for instance, the attempt of Sir J. Cheek. 
This great scholar projected a work, the 
conception of which does his memory much 
honour. It was a translation of the Gos- 
pels, at a period, be pleased to remember, 
long before our present translation was 
made. He seems to have intended to 
popularize to the English reader words 
originating in the ancient languages, and 
also to make the reading of English more 
easy to the unlearned by simplifying the 
spelling. Cheek seems to have had some 
very good notions as to a proper mode of 
spelling. It is only within these few years 
that his work, which was left by him un- 
finished, has been printed. We require to 
give toit but a slight examination in order 
to discover that he does not adhere con- 
sistently toa system in his spelling. The 
same sound is spelled in a variety of ways. 
Again, if we look into the celebrated work 
of Bishop Wilkins, we shall find a like 
defect. The only specimens he gives of 
English, spelled systematically, are the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer is given in two parts of his work. 
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Now, if you compare any of the specimens 
with the tables he previously gives, illus- 
trative of the sounds to be found in Eng- 
lish, you will discover that the specimens 
do not agree with the tables. Short asthe 
specimens are, you will find that they con- 
tain the same word spelled differently in 
different places. You will find that the 
one specimen of the Lord’s Prayer differs 
in some of the spellings from the other 
specimen. A like observation is applicable 
to the few specimens that have been left 
by Franklin.* The carelessness of the au- 
thors of such attempts has been exceeded 
by the critics that have sat in judgment 
upon them. Dr. Johnson, in the introduc- 
tion to his dictionary, ridicules them. In 
doing so, he gives an exemplification of 
two of the systems; but so erroneous—so 
utterly absurd are his blunders—that it 
should be added to his other claims to dis- 
tinction, that he has produced the most in- 
accurate specimen of English pronuncia- 
tion that has been presented to the world 
by any author. Todd, his last editor, calls 
it a rhapsody of spelling; and gives a cor- 
rected specimen of his own that is only less 
rhapsodical. Then comes Webster, the 
American author of a valuable English 
dictionary. He too condemns the attempts 
commented on by Johnson; but it is quite 
evident that his little knowledge of them 
was borrowed from the superficial obser- 
vations of Johnson. Now, even if the spe- 
cimens in question were made accurate, 
according to the systems of their several 
authors, which, indeed, could not be done 
without modifying the systems of some of 
them, I do not think that the systems would, 
even then, be unexceptionable ; far other- 
wise. 
proof how careless and rash authors have 
hitherto been in proposing their systems. 
With a good principle, there has beer an 
inattention to details. How, then, could 
a working system be the result? All 
useful inventions require, not only a good 
principle, but to be well wrought out in 
the details. Look to your water-press ; 
observe its remarkable simplicity ; see 
what compression it gives to your bales of 
cotton-wool; remember what an element 
this invention is in the success of your com- 
merce and manufactures ; recollect that 
the principle of this great invention was 
known to all the world 2,000 years before 
it was put into execution; and then enquire 
how such a delay of success came to take 


* These specimens are reprinted literatin 
(positive errors excepted), in the Phonotypic 
Journal, vol 3, p. 84—86.—Ep. 


But I allude to such defects as a 
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place? You will find that the machine 
could not be made on account of difficulties 
as to details. It was not until Smeaton 
had introduced the great improvement into 
mechanics that every right-angle in machi- 
nery should be, as far as hands could make 
it, a true right-angle, and every circle a true 
circle, that it became possible to embody the 
principle of the hydrostatic paradox into 
the modern water-press. So, too, it was 
in the case of James Watt, who had to 
struggle for five years with difficulties of 
detail, before he could embody his inven- 
tion into a steam-engine. 

From a variety of trials made at diffe- 
rent times, I have been strongly impressed 
with the conviction, that much more of 
patient and profound and varied study of 
the pronunciation and spelling of English 
than was formerly devoted to the subject 
is necessary for success. And is not the 
object worthy of your pains? The effort 
cannot be said to be uncalled for. She- 
ridan, by far the ablest of the writers on 
English pronunciation, declares that Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics were not better calcu- 
lated to conceal the secrets of knowledge 
than English spelling is to make a secret 
of English pronunciation. We need not 
wonder, therefore, when we hear of a 
German professor, desirous of pronouncing 
the name “ Society of Useful Knowledge,” 
coming out with the strange words Oosi- 
fool K-novlidghy. I remember of an 
esteemed pupil the late Mr. R. C. Camp- 
bell, filled with an enthusiasm for know- 
ledge, leaving his friends in this place to 
repair, for the first time, to a university in 
Germany. Meeting there with well-in- 
formed foreigners, not a little was he sur- 
prised to hear universally praised a certain 
novel of Bulwer’s that had recently ap- 
peared. The title, he was told, was Oug- 
iny ah-Ram. He had never heard the 
name, and he could not explain the circum- 
stance till, seeing the book, he discovered it 
was Eugene Aram. The difficulty of read- 
ing English is felt, not merely by foreigners, 
but, unfortunately, by a large and most 
important portion of the community. I 
fear that a great many who figure in sta- 
tistical tables as being able to read, possess 
merely the name, but not the power. In- 
quire minutely how persons of the working 
class read, and you will be surprised to 
find with how many the attainment scarcely 
extends beyond the half-reading, half-spell- 
ing of a person’s address or a sentence. To 
them, the hard spelling of English is a dark- 
ening of knowledge; to them a judicious 
reformation in the spelling would be an 
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opening up of the fountain of light. Whata 
noble language it is that has been thus 
defaced! I recollect walking in your public 
green with a professor of the university of 
Berlin, known to the world of letters. The 
conversation happened to turn on some 
leading men in parliament. Much struck 
with the power of public speaking that so 
often distinguishes public men in this coun- 
try, the foreigner gave this explanation : 
—‘ Your language,” says he, “is so sim- 
ple in its grammatical structure, that every 
native may speak it accurately; whereas 
with us Germans, it takes a lifetime to 
learn ta speak grammatically.” Perhaps 
my foreign friend did not give a sufficient 
reason for the distinction of the English as 
public speakers; but I was struck, and I 
think you, ladies and gentlemen, will be 
struck by this testimony of a speaker of 
the most copious of modern languages, to 
the excellency of English. Listen to the 
testimony of.a German author, the highest 
living authority, on the present subject. 
“* Although the French,” says Professor 
Rapp, “is become the common language, 
in a diplomatic and social sense, it has never 
acquired a firm footing in extensive regions 
beyond Europe. The English, onthe other 
hand, may pass for the universal tongue 
out of Europe; and, by its bold fusion, 
and consequent decomposition, of the forms 
of its Gothic and Roman elements, this 
idiom has acquired an incomparable flu- 
ency, and appears especially destined by 
nature, more than any one of the living, 
to undertake that part.” This is high 
praise to the merits of English, coming 
from a foreigner, to whom almost no writ- 
ten language, living or dead, is unknown. 
But, as more especially connected with the 
subject we are considering, the following 
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passage is worthy of your notice. “‘ Were 
not,” continues he, “the impediment of an 
absurd antiquated orthography in the way, 
the universality of this language would be 
still more apparent, and it may, perhaps, 
be said to be fortunate for us other Euro- 
peans that the Englishman has not yet 
made the discovery.’ Connect with this re- 
markable observation, the fact that all the 
experience of missionaries and other friends 
of education, forces upon us the conclu- 
sion, that for the purpose of spreading the 
knowledge of religion and civilization in 
India, we must begin by educating natives 
in the knowledge of the English language. 
Why should this language, so simple in its 
structure, 80 copious, so marked out, as by 
Providence it seems, as an instrument for 
spreading abroad the religion and the know- 
ledge of Europe, continue to be the most 
difficult of all languages to learn to read, 
and that, because it is distinguished by the 
most absurd of all spelling? We that are 
here have been blessed with the means of 
overcoming this difficulty ; but to millions 
of our countrymen the page of knowledge 
is darkened. With us it lies to lift up the 
cloud. Knowledge is a treasure of such a 
heavenly kind, that we can impart from it 
without diminishing our store. It is English 
literature that has been to us, and that will 
be to others here and afar off, the great 
treasury of knowledge. In endeavouring 
to render this treasury more accessible to 
them, let us remember Who it was that 
said, It 18 MORE BLESSED FO GIVE THAN 
TO RECEIVE. 

Of the speeches of Messrs. Greig, Sim, 
and Paterson, we have not room for even 
an abstract. The company broke up at 
half-past 11, very much pleased and inter- 
ested with the proceedings. } 


BRIGHTON PHONOGRAPHIC SOIREE. 


On Friday, the 28th Feb., a Phono- 
graphic Soirée was held, according to 
announcement, in the spacious Ball Room 
of the Townhall. It was originally in- 
tended as a general private meeting of 
Mr. Pitman’s pupils, at Brighton, but, as 
a very great desire was manifested by other 
parties to be present, arrangements were 
made for their admittance. Tickets for 
admission were accordingly sought after, 
and all that were issued were quickly dis- 
posed of. Shortly before eight o'clock, 
the room was quite full, and before the 
proceedings commenced, all the seats were 
occupied, and several hundred persons 


standing; there could not have been less 
than six hundred present. Among many 
others on the platform were, Rowland Hill, 
esq., William Ward, esq., late M. P. for 
London, — Mitchell, esq., — Fitzgerald, 
esq., — Blair, esq., Rev. — Goultry, Rev. 
— Sortain, Rev. G. H. Stoddart, A. M., 
Messrs. Abraham, R. Lee, Robey, &c., &e. 

Row.anpD Hitz, Esq., the eminent 
Post-office Reformer, occupied the chair. 
On rising, he was received with great 
applause. He said—Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is my duty and my privilege to 
address a few words to you this evening, 
by way of introduction to the more im- 
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portant matter which you will hear from 
other speakers, and more especially from 
our friend, Mr. Pitman. It is scarcely 
necessary that I should describe to you 
what is meant by Phonography. ‘The 
word itself indicates, to a very great ex- 
tent, its meaning. It means the art of 
writing according to the sound of the word. 
Many attempts have been made to improve 
the orthography of our language by redu- 
cing it toa more exact accordance with the 
sounds of words. I need not point out to 
you that in this respect our orthography is 
exceedingly deficient, that with us many 
sounds are represented by the same letter, 
while on the other hand there are many 
various letters or combinations of letters 
used to represent the same sound. This 
is manifestly objectionable. It is the source 
of much difficulty in acquiring the power 
of reading and the knowledge of orthogra- 
phy; and it is clear that it is highly desi- 
rable that a reform should be effected in 
the system. I am not aware that any thing 
like a complete system of Phonography 
has been attempted and published except 
that of Mr. Pitman; at the same time, I 
may mention the fact, (and it is one that 
explains in some degree the interest which 
I myself feel in this matter,) that my own 
father, many years ago, devised a system 
of Phonography, which, however, I be- 
lieve, he has never published. It is also 
probably known to many of you that the 
Edgeworth family attempted to improve 
and facilitate the art of teaching children 
to read. But nothing like a perfect system 
was attempted, and the improvements ef- 
fected by the Edgeworths were not in any 
degree connected, as the system of Pho- 
nography is, with the use of an improved 
character with a view to facilitate the art 
of writing. I may also mention that, very 
recently, a work has been published by a 
gentleman whom I have the pleasure of 
knowing, and whom I highly respect— 
Doctor Kay Shuttleworth. The name of 
the work to which I allude is ‘“‘ Phonics.” 
It is published by the Committee of the 
Privy Council of Education, so that the 
system of Phonography may be said to 
have received to some extent the sanction 
of Government. AsI have already stated, 
the Messrs. Pitman have connected with 
their system of Phonography a system of 
short hand. They not only spell words 
precisely as they are sounded, but they 
spell them by the use of a character so 
simple in its construction that their system 
forms an exceedingly efficient, probably 
the most efficient short hand that exists. 
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Now, I shall not attempt to point out to 
you in any detail the advantages of a sys- 
tem by which words are spelt as they are 
sounded, nor shall I enlarge upon the ad- 
vantages of a short hand. Information 
upon these points will, I have no doubt, 
be afforded in the course of the evening 
by gentlemen who are much more conver- 
sant with the subject than I am. The 
speaker here adverted to the numerous 
inconsistencies in our system of spelling, 
showing the difficulties which children have 
in acquiring a knowledge of our cumbrous 
orthography, and the mistakes they must 
inevitably fall into if they attempt to reason, 
as all children do, by analogy. In this 
way, he continued, in consequence of a 
child in his first attempt to reason being 
discouraged by want of success, I have not 
the slightest doubt (and I am speaking 
from considerable experience in these mat- 
ters), that his reasoning powers are seri- 
ously injured, and that the foundation is 
laid for that deficiency in reasoning power 
which in manhood leads to so much error 
and such frequent mistakes. This is, per- 
haps, taking a view of the subject which 
will appear to be somewhat extravagant 
and unsupported by facts, but I am quite 
confident that any one who shall watch 
with care the process of learning to read 
on the part of an intelligent child, will 
arrive ata conclusion similar to that which 
I have myself arrived at. Again, owing 
to the unphilosophical construction of our 
system of orthography, it is rendered ex- 
ceedingly difficult. It is a great charge 
upon the memory to remember how to spell 
every word without exception. Perhaps 
there are few among us who do not occa- 
sionally hesitate a little as to the spelling 
of some words to which we are not accus- 
tomed. ‘This acts no doubt to the exclu- 
sion of other information of a more impor- 
tant kind which we should be able to master 
and to recollect if it were not that our 
minds are occupied so much by this cum- 
brous system of orthography. I, therefore, 
do attribute very great importance to at- 
tempts such as those made by the Messrs. 
Pitman to improve and reform our writing 
and printing. These observations which I 
have ventured to make, bear upon one part 
of the subject only. It is quite adistinct 
part of the subject as to the mode in which 
the characters are to be formed. We may 
have a system of Phonography which is 
not a system of Short-hand ; we may have 
a system of Short-hand which is not a 
system of Phonography. Mr. Pitman has 
very wisely and very completely combined 
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the two systems. To speak of the conve- 
nience of being able to write with the same 
rapidity with which a skilful short-hand 
writer can record words would be a waste 
of your time. The advantages are per- 
fectly obvious. We well know that the 
art of short hand is a very difficult one, 
and that the professors of it are so rare 
that they are exceedingly well paid. We 
also know that even the most practised 
writers find a great difficulty in keeping 
pace with an ordinary speaker; I have 
myself witnessed the rapidity with which 
a gentleman (Mr. Reid) whom I now see 
employed in phonographic writing, can 
register the words of a speaker; and I 
have no hesitation in saying, having had 
very frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the efforts of the most experienced short 
hand writers in this country, that I believe 
his powers in writing to exeeed those of 
the most practised short-hand writers we 
have. [Cheers.] In the course of the 
evening some experiments will be made 
which will give you an opportunity of 
judging upon this point for yourselves. 
I will no longer detain you from that which 
I am sure will be much more interesting 
and useful than anything I have to say. 
[Cheers. ] 

The Rev. Mr. Sortatn next addressed 
the meeting. He said, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I present myself before you this 
evening, simply with the view of avowing 
the sympathy which I have in any, and 
every effort which may be made for expe- 
diting the transfer of men’s thoughts to 
paper. I have not had much opportunity 
of investigating either this system or any 
other system of Stenography. It is true, 
when I was a child, I devoteda great deal 
of attention to one particular system, and 
perhaps became somewhat of a proficient 
in it; but in comparison with that which 
Mr. Pitman has submitted to me, I have 
no scruple in saying, that its inferiority is 
most marked. The week before last, Mr. 
Pitman, with Mr. Reid, did me the honour 
to call on me, and of inviting my attention 
to their system, and allowing me to test 
the feasibility of their pretensions, and I 
Foust most candidly and unaffectedly say, 
that the truthfulness of the system—its 
philosophical character and its faithfulness, 
so attracted me, that if I can possibly spare 
the time for accomplishing the feat to which 
they invite me, I shall most thoroughly 
devote my attention to it. I took down a 
Hebrew Bible in the first place, and read 
several verses at hap-hazard, and Mr. 
Reid, using his Phonography, copied from 
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my dictation. I then read a paragraph 
from the orations of Demosthenes, which 
he similarly tookdown. Iafterwards read 
some passages from French, and some in 
German, which were correctly written. 
I must bear my most direct testimony to 
the fact that the pronunciation of the He- 
brew was most accurate. He read the 
Greek as accurately as if he had been a 
graduate at one of our Universities ; and 
from that simple point—from that one test, 
I was most thoroughly persuaded that whe- 
ther Phonography was preferable to other 
Stenographic systems or not as to rapidity 
in taking down words, yet as to the transfer 
of sounds from the voice to paper, as far 
as I had any experience, it was unparalleled. 
[Cheers.] I see before me a gentleman 
who is very intimately acquainted with 
the Hebrew language from his own habits, 
and from his birth, and I am sure he and 
others will admit that for an individual to 
transfer the guttural sounds of the Hebrew 
tongue to paper, he being unacquainted 
with the language, and for him to pursue 
its different modifications—vocalic modi- 
fications,—and to read them as accurately 
as a man who had been, from his profes- 
sion and from his education, compelled to 
give it very strict attention, was an act in 
which there could be nothing of Charla- 
tanism—in which there was a most specific 
and direct proof that his system was Pho- 
nographic—that he really took down the 
sounds, and that the sounds were there 
made most permanent. I intentionally 
varied the sounds in reading the paragraph 
from Demosthenes. I read as an Irish 
student in one sentence, and asa Cambridge 
student in another, and most carefully and 
thoughtfully followed him as he read ; and 
T give you my word of honour that he most 
rapidly, correctly, and distinctly read them 
as I had read them myself. Then I thought 
that a Christian Minister should lend him- 
self to any and every effort that can facili- 
tate thought, and that in as far as he can 
shew his sympathy with these efforts thus 
to expedite labour, he ought to shew his 
readiness to do so; and although I have 
no right to speak upon this point, as if I 
had been a pupil of Mr. Pitman’s, yet I 
can the more impartially give you this my 
simple evidence ; and I state it in the most 
unmodified manner. After referring to 
the many advantages of Phonography in 
the acquisition of foreign languages, the 
Rev. Gentleman proceeded ;—If you can 
get a number of young people whose ha- 
bits have not been ingrained into them, 
and habituate them to this system, you save 
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them time, you positively, as it were im- 
mortalize thought, and even prepare the 
day for being able to communicate with 
nations whom you have never seen, and 
even as to tongues which you yourselves 
have never analysed or understood. For, 
supposing a man is placed as the phono- 
graphic copier of the dictation of an indi- 
vidual who may speak—it may be the 
dialects of the North American Indians 
—the writer could transfer the sounds to 
paper, communicate the letters to others 
far away, and thus maintain a correspon- 
dence satisfactory and direct. As to the 
importance of our having a system by 
which Orthography may be maintained in 
immediate coincidence with expression, 
any man who is in the habit of reading 
the books of the day, and keeping himself 
abreast with itsliterature, will see that very 
many scholars are now determined that 
they will not submit to the old orthography. 
Two of the greatest Grecians of the pre- 
sent day, Bishop Thirlwall* and Arch- 
deacon Hare, have determined to set an 
example of making orthography and sound 
coincide, and I believe this is purely and 
distinctly the principle upon which the 
Messrs. Pitman proceed. If, then, the 
Phonographic system can be made thus to 
facilitate and record thought, it is most 
honestly an invention which may be termed 
a railroad preparative for the communica- 
tion of ideas. pApriause:| 

Rev. G. H. Stoppart here rose, and 

* The Rev. speaker must, we think, have 
mistaken some expression of the Bishop’s on 
this subject, for, in reply to a letter addressed 
to him from the Bath Institution, he observes, 
“« However great an advan I might con- 
sider it for alan , that its orthography 
and pronunciation should coincide, it would 
not at all follow that I thought it either prac- 
ticable or desirable where orthography and 
ponreeden differ so widely as they do in 

glish, that ney should be made to coin- 
cide, and I should be surprised to learn that, 
on this point, Archdeacon Hare was of a 
different opinion.” We think that the very 
magnitude of the discrepancy here admitted 
is the strongest argument that could be ad- 
duced for the Reform. Phonetic writing and 
printing, the Bishop thinks, “ wonld tend to 
obscure etymology, and to produce a confu- 
sion much more inconvenient than any con- 
sequences of the present system.” Even 
supposing (what we do not admit) that pho- 
notypy would obscure etymol more than 
the present system does, is this to be com- 
pared with keeping millions in ignorance, 
and wasting, at least, three of the best years 
of the life of every person that learns to read ? 
These are the consequences of the present 
System. MWe believe that a reform is both 
‘‘ practicable” and “ desirable ;” and, from 
the history of the past three years, and, more 
particularly, of the past three months, have 
good hope of living to see it effected.—Ep. 
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said Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, in addressing you I am exempt from 
entering upon any explanation of the sys- 
tem of Phonography, both from what we 
have already heard, and from what we 
may anticipate hearing from Mr. Pitman 
himself. No one who can have looked at 
Phonography in the most transient man- 
ner, can have failed to be struck with the 
philosophical accuracy of its principles, 
and the truthfulness of the method in which 
these principles are carried out. There 
are objections made to this system of Pho- 
nography; and where will you find any- 
thing that has been brought before a large 
number of persons which has not met with 
objections, especially when prejudices and 
prepossessions have to be dispossessed ? 
There are a set of people of the Squeers’ 
kind of school, not only with regard to 
Stenography, but in regard to long-hand 
as well, who would withstand any people 
from carrying out objects which they them- 
selves have failed to effect. They have 
devoted years to education, and now when 
something is proposed which will effect 
the same in weeks, they raise their voice 
of dissension against it; but this kind of 
opposition must be disregarded. In re- 
ference to the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties that foreigners have to contend 
with in learning our language, the speaker 
read a most amusing extract, which ex- 
cited in no small degree the risible facul- 
ties of the assembly : relating the expe- 
rience of a gentleman who came to Eng- 
land to master, if possible, the eccentrici- 
ties and barbarisms of our tongue. He 
recommended Phonography to the atten- 
tion of all interested in the welfare of man- 
kind. They would find it a system which 
would diffuse true knowledge—the best of 
all knowledge, the power of appeal to 
God’s written word, and would greatly 
promote the civilization of the humbler 
ranks of society. Apelsuee:| 

Mr. Rzip next addressed the meeting. 
He felt pleased to see that Phonography 
had been placed on such a firm footing in 
Brighton ; the seeds were sown, and time 
would cause them to grow up, and yield 
fruit in abundance. When once intro- 
duced the system must spread. No one 
acquainted with it could possibly keep it 
to himself, There was a sort of innate 
desire implanted in all Phonographers to 
communicate what they knew of it to their 
friends. Those thus taught would teach 
others, who in like manner would do 
something towards phonographizing their 
neighbours. Combe, in his “ Constitution 
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of Man,” observed, “‘ When a sound prin- 
ciple is developed—one having its root in 
nature, there is a certainty that it will wax 
strong and bear fruit in due season.”” Now 
that the principles of Phonography were 
sound, there could be no denying ; that 
they had their root in nature was equally 
undeniable ; that they were waxing strong 
was evident from the interest all classes 
were beginning to take in their spread; 
and bearing fruit in due season undoubted- 
ly would—inevitably must—be the pleas- 
ing result. It was true that this result 
was not to be gained without considerable 
labour. Opposers were ever ready to start 
up to do all in their power to arrest the 
progress of the system, some from inter- 
ested motives, others from nothing more 
than a spirit of opposition, ‘There were 
some few individuals who so pertinaciously 
adhered to their old habits and opinions 
that they looked upon what they consid- 
ered to be innovations upon them, with a 
shudder, and regarded every real improve- 
ment as a positive evil. Mr. Reid gave 
a pleasing illustration of the brevity of 
Phonography by producing a small piece 
of paper, about an inch long, and a quarter 
of an inch broad, from which he read a 
paragraph that he had written in Phono- 
graphy on one side only, containing about 
a hundred words, all distinctly and per- 
fectly expressed! Many of the words 
contained five or six syllables. Though 
they did not anticipate having the counte- 
nance of the paper manufacturers here, 
yet certainly all others would be highly 
delighted to have an opportunity of putting 
so much in so small a compass, and in so 
short a space of time. Mr. Reid briefly 
adverted to the benefits of the new system 
of postage, which their distinguished chair- 
man was the means of introducing. Pho- 
graphers, he said, enjoyed its advantages 
in a six-fold degree. In communication 
with their friends at a distance they may 
be literally said to converse with them. 
Thanks to the railways for conveying 
their communications so rapidly, thanks 
to Phonography for their being able to pen 
them so easily, and ten thousand thanks 
to their eminent chairman for their bang 
conveyed so cheaply. [Cheers. ] 

Mr. JoserpH PITMAN was next called 
upon. He began by tracing the extraor- 
dinary character of our times, enumerating 
a few of the numerous discoveries and 
inventions by which they were marked, and 
showing the absolute necessity for an im- 
provement in our written language, which 
served to foster and extend all other im- 
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provements. He entered into a short detail 
of the imperfections of our system of or- 
thography. There were only twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet, to represent forty 
sounds. The consequence was that nu- 
Merous orthographical expedients were 
adopted, which were the cause of so much 
trouble and unnecessary inconvenience, 
A few forcible illustrations were here in- 
troduced, showing some of the anomalies 
of our tongue, and the evils attending upon 
them. Mr. Pitman read amid much 
laughter, a copy of a hand-bill lately cir- 
culated in the West of England, which 
was an admirable specimen of orthography 
and composition, and served to show to 
how great an extent and to how many of 
our countrymen an accurate knowledge 
of the language, was unattainable. Stran- 
gers would be astonished, observed Mr. 
Pitman, were they to hear of the rapid 
spread of the phonographic art, not only 
in the British Isles, but likewise amongst 
their transatlantic friends, who were be- 
ginning to bestir themselves in promoting 
the Literary Reform. Societies had al- 
ready been established in America, to as- 
sist in the more extensive promulgation of 
the system, similar to those which were 
being formed in most of the large towns in 
England. During the last few years up- 
wards of 500 lectures on the subject had 
been delivered in this country, and proba- 
bly no less than 20,000 persons have made 
themselves acquainted with the art. Meet- 
ings were continually convened to discuss 
and proclaim its advantages. Festivals 
were held to commemorate its triumphs. 
Thousands were so well acquainted with 
it as to be able rapidly and easily to cor- 
respond in it. Indeed, so active was the 
correspondence of Phonographers, that 
during the last year it was computed that 
about 200,000 letters were posted in the 
new character. More than 100,000 copies 
of the system had been circulated, and 
there were no less than 8,000 Phonographic 
and Phonotypic publications sold monthly. 
The system was already introduced into 
many of the first schools and colleges in 
the kingdom, and he (Mr. Pitman) trusted, 
that all who had any influence with the 
conductors of scholastic establishments, 
would seek to obtain its introduction to 
them, as nothing was so important in the 
spread of the art, as that the rising gene- 
ration should be made well acquainted 
with its principles. (Cheers. ] 

Several interesting and extraordinary 
experiments were here introduced, show- 
ing the wonderful brevity of the phono- 
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graphic characters, and the ease with which 
they may be written. Mr. Reid wrote 
various passages from the dictation of Mr. 
Pitman, some at the ordinary rate of 
public speaking, and others considerably 
faster, all of which he read again with the 
greatest ease imaginable. These experi- 
ments called forth great applause. 

At the conclusion, the CHAIRMAN rose 
and said—I will not detain you by many 
observations, but there is one duty which 
Iam sure it will be your wish that we 
should not neglect. It is to present our 
cordial thanks to Mr. Pitman and Mr. 
Reid for the very instructive addresses we 
have received from them, and for the in- 
teresting experiments we have witnessed, 
and, more than all, for the extreme libe- 
rality with which they have pursued, and 
are pursuing, the useful course in which 
they are embarked. There are few in- 
stances, I am sure, of equal liberality. 
Instructing those who cannot afford to pay, 
is an example which I fear there are not 
Many instructors ready to follow. That 
they will receive any large pecuniary re- 
ward from the course they have adopted 
is, I think, hopeless; but I am quite sure 
of this, that they will have that reward 
which good men value above all others— 
the consciousness of having done some- 
thing to promote the welfare of their fel- 
low men. [Applause. ] 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. 
ABRAHAMS (well known as a, very talented 
linguist) who expressed himself ever ready 
to do all in his power to spread such a 
valuable system as Phonography. 

Mr. Pitman briefly replied ; after which 
a vote of thanks was passed to the Chair. 
man. 

. A collection was made at the door, to 
defray the expenses of the meeting, which 
furnished a surplus of a few pounds, to be 
devoted to the spread of the system. 





PHONOGRAPHIC SOIREE AT 
AYR. 


On Monday evening, an interesting Con- 
versazione was held in the Ante-room pre- 
viously to Mr. Pitman’s departure from 
Ayr. About a hundred of Mr. Pitman’s 
pupils and their friends were present.— 
Col. Hugh Hamilton presided. Addresses 
were delivered by the chairman, Mr. Pit- 
man, the Rev. Samuel Blair, and Mr. 
Spiers, all of whom spoke in high terms 
of the philosophy and usefulness of Pho- 
nography, and earnestly recommended it 
to the notice of all who are interested in 
their own improvement. During the eve- 
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ning, Mr. Pitman explained the phraseo- 
graphy of Phonography, as adapted to 
verbatim reporting, giving examples on the 
black board, which his pupils seemed fully 
to understand, and by which many sen- 
tences can be written by less than a mark 
to a word, consequently much faster than 
they can be uttered. Mr. Pitman stated 
that his visit to Ayr had been altogether a 
source of great pleasure and satisfaction. 
His duties had been more numerous than 
he had anticipated, and the pleasure he 
had derived from initiating his pupils into 
the mysteries of the phonetic art had been 
very great. We are quite sure Mr. Pit- 
man has the sincerest wishes of his pupils 
for his future welfare and success.—Ayr 
Observer, llth March, 1845. 


CROYDON. 


We have delivered two public lectures 
at the Literary and Scientific Institution, 
and nine private ones to the schools, at six 
of which we have formed classes. In all 
these schools, the masters, or assistants, 
and in some cases both, are taking lessons 
with their pupils, and have promised to 
continue the practise of the system in their 
establishments after we leave. One of 
them isa large Friends’ school (similar to 
the establishment at Ackworth), where 
we have a class of eighty, including ten 
teachers. Our pupils at the schools, and 
private ones, number 156. We deliver 
a lecture in London, on Tuesday next, at 
the City of London Institution, Alders- 
gate-street. On the 25th of March, we 
commence lecturing and teaching at Ips- 
wich. After we have finished that town, 
we think of visiting the following places 
in succession :— Norwich, Yarmouth, Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Northampton, Leicester, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Birmingham.— 
Readers of the Journal who have friends 
residing in these towns will assist us by 
calling their attention to the subject of 
Phonography. JosePH PITMAN, 

T. A. Rerp. 
Croydon, 15th March, 1845. 





Ayr.—Benn Pitman, 55 private pupils, 
no free class. A delightful phonetic meet- 
ing was held in the Assembly Rooms, by 
Mr. Pitman’s pupils, previously to his de- 
parture from Ayr; 100 present, admission 
6d. each. The surplus, after paying ex- 
penses, to be devoted to the spread of Pho- 
nography. 

Eckington, near Chesterfield —Class of 
17 at the Grammar School, by E. Shaw, 
teacher. 
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Ackworth School.—John Newby, class 
of 30, in the Girls’ school. 

Alveston, near Bristol.—F. A. King, at 
Alveston-house Academy, a classof 5. A 
class of 10 learnt last half year. 

Windsor.—Henry Burrell, lecture at 
the Windsor and Eton Literary Institu- 
tion. Audience 150. 

Halifax.—W. Sykes, 8 private pupils. 
During last month was established the 
‘“‘ Halifax Phonographic Society,” to con- 
sist only of members of the Corresponding 
Society resident in the town and ncigh- 
bourhood. Its object is to improve its 
members in the art of Phonography, and 
to spread by every possible means a know- 
ledge of its principles. At the monthly 
meetings a paper will be read by one of 
the members and reported by the rest, in 
addition to the transaction of the general 
business of the society. Lectures and 
classes will be established directly. Pres- 
ident of the society, James Naylor; secre- 
tary, William Sykes; committee, the pre- 
sent members of the Corresponding Soci- 
ety in Halifax. 

Bolton.—Richard Kay, class of 17 in 
connection with the Duke’s-alley Sunday 
School. “This,” says our correspondent, 
“is the first class I have conducted. It 
is truly pleasing to hear a number of young 
and healthy voices repeating the sounds of 
the phonographic alphabet, and to watch 
them write the characters in the air with 
their fingers, and above all to see the in- 
terest and pleasure which they take in 
learning the art.” 

Tulketh Hall, near Preston.—At the 
Educational Establishment of Mr. George 
Edmondson here, a semi-monthly periodi- 
cal entitled ‘‘ The Tulketh Hall Mercury” 
is written, edited, ‘‘set up,”’ and “ worked 
off,” by the pupils. In each of the late 
numbers a paper on Phonography has ap- 
peared. This art is justly esteemed by 
these clever, far-seeing little journalists, as 
one of the greatest importance, and they 
state their intention to let it in future take 
precedence of all other subjects in their 
pages. The phonographic correspondent 
of the Mercury assumes the appropriate 
name of “ Brevitas.” His private report 
to us this month is—“ Our class is increas- 
ed this half, and contains several very 
good phonographers ; one of them in par- 
ticular is so much attached toit that if his 
teacher is not careful he will soon be the 
better phonographer of the two. One of 
the boys gave a very good lecture on Pho- 
nography, in the School-room, on the 24th 
of last month; he went through the ex- 
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planation with great clearness and self- 
possession.” 

Devizes.—James Lenthall, six pupils. 

Kilmarnock.—Benn Pitman, two lec- 
tures in the Turf Inn Assembly Rooms, 
March 13th and 14th, audience 250 each 
evening. Classes to be formed immedi- 
ately. 

Carmarthen.— W. J eh 3 lectures, 
audience average 200, 20 pupils 

Colchester.—H. S. Clubb, class of 23 
pupils at Mr. Walker’s Academy. 

Glasgow.— Duncan Macdougal, “Tam 
happy to report favorably of my class at 
Queen’s College, consisting of 67 ladies, 
who are progressing admirably, besides a 
class of 21 students in my own rooms.” 

St. Albans.—Peter Steel, class of 12 
in his school. 

Staffordshire Potteries.—J. W. Powell, 
lecture at the Potteries Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Shelton; audience, 150 

Shoreham, Kent, J. Gain, 7 pupils. 

Lincoln.—G. Withers, two lectures in 
the Guildhall and British School; 74 
pupils. - 

Littleton Pannel, Wilts.—James Bart- 
lett, jun., class of 13. 

Liverpool. —W. Relton, lecture to the 
Literary Class of Tradesmen’s Assistants ; 
result, a class of 12. 

Leek, Staffordshire. —T. Chattaway, 5 
pupils. 

Landport, Hants.—Joseph Orchard, 3 
classes ; the first and second classes con- 
sist of 20 pupils, and the third is taught 
gratuitously. 

Rutherglen, Lanarkshire.—A phono- 
graphic and phonotypic society establish- 
ed. Archibald Hood, president; James 
Smart, treasurer ; Archibald Allan, secre- 
tary. Number of members 15, 10 other 
persons learning. 

Northampton.—J. S. Gee, class of 12 
at the Mechanics Institution. 





But a very inadequate idea of the spread 
of Phonography can be formed from our 
monthly report. Many persons, who are 
teaching it to their friends, send us no 
account of their labours ; and of the spread 
of the art by individuals learning privately 
from the “‘ Manual” (no difficult task), we 
can only judge by the sale of the work, 
which is now two thousand copies per 
month. A member of the Corresponding 
Society, residing in Northampton, where 
no lecturer has yet been to call public 
attention to the Reform, says, “‘A great 
many in the town are learning the system 
privately. One bookseller has sold three 
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dozen copies of the 7th edition of the 
Manual; and it isno uncommon thing for 
me to be stopped in the street by indivi- 
duals who wish to know something of the 
system.” His methods of calling atten- 
tion to Phonography are, we believe, adop- 
ted, more or less, by every member of the 
Corresponding Society; but, perhaps, no 
phonographer is doing all that he could to 
hasten the day of release from our present 
literary bondage. ‘I also,” he observes, 
‘make it a practice to introduce the sub- 
ject wherever I go; and when correspond- 
ing with a person who is ignorant of the 
subject, I interline my letter with the pho- 
nographic character, and forget not to call 
attention to the beautiful simplicity and 
brevity of the system as compared with 
the old and cumbrous method of writing. 
I never send out a letter but with one or 
more phonographic wafers upon it. * * # 
I think, if a lecturer were to visit North- 
ampton, the public would take up the sub- 
ject in earnest. The people only want to 
be made acquainted with the importance 
of the system, and they would cordially 
welcome and practise it for themselves.” 

The following instance of well-directed 
zeal in the phonographic cause must not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. In the 
Baptist Child’s Magazine for last month 
appeared a Review of the new edition of 
Phonography, strongly urging the claims 
of the art upon the attention of its readers, 
and on the wrapper is the following notice : 

“‘ Phonography.—Such of our readers 
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or friends as may be desirous of obtaining 
a. knowledge of this useful method of wri- 
ting, will receive a copy of printed instruc- 
tions, documents, &c., by addressing a 
pre-paid letter (containing three postage 
stamps, to defray the expenses of the re- 
turn letter, printing instructions, &c.) either 
to Mr. S. H. Wigg, 12, Nassau-place, 
Commercial-road, East, London; Mr. 
Ridgway, 17, Milk-street, Sheffield; or 
ae Staniforth, Hackenthorp, near Shef- 
e JF 





EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 


Established during the past month. 


The Gleaner, a Sunday-school teachers’ 
magazine, Edwin Trevena, Ponsanooth, 


rnwall. 
The Telegraph, Frederick Slade, Walling- 
ford, Berks. 


{The conductor of the Telegraph, in a letter 
to the Bath Institution, observes,—‘‘ I think 
we have improved the plan of conducting 
our circulating magazines of late. On the 
Ist of Jan., I posted The Lamp, and allowed 
each contributor four days, instead of two, 
for inserting his contribution; thus the ma- 
agen was two months in making its round. 

n order that each member should have a 
magazine every month, I was obliged to 
forward another on the Ist of Feb., and, as 
they are quite separate from each other, I 
have given the latter one a new name. I 
also enclose a list, stating on what day the 
magazine would be received and posted by 
each contributor ; I thus know on whut day 
it will visit me. When only two days were 
allowed for each contributor, it was impos- 
sible sometimes to be punctual.”’} 


e 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


[Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and advantage 


8 of Pho- 


netic writing and printing, and for correcting the leesons of Phonographic pupils through 
the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not attend to the correc- 


tion of lessons.] 
Fidler Mies, 70, Main-street, Cockermouth 


Abbott Cha., 133, High-st., Guildford, Surrey 

Austin G. D., High-st., Guildford, solicitor 

Williams Joseph, 43, Frederick-st., Portsea 

Williamson Wm., Tulketh-hall, near Preston 

Wood R., 109, St. Thomas’s-st., Portsmouth 

Wood I. T., ditto 

Woods James, 2, Egan-street, Preston 

*Hope Rev. John, Stapleton Rectory, Carlisle 

Hood Archibald, Stonelaw Colliery, Ruther- 
glen, Lanarkshire, Scotland 

Peacock Joseph, Messrs. J. Pryce and Co., 
Kennedy-street, Manchester 

Peile George, Tulketh-hall, near Preston 

* Pegg J., Radley-hall, Abingdon, Berks, 
teacher 

Piper John, Havock-lane, Maidstone 

Pratt Frederick, 10, Edward-street, Black- 
friars-road, London, compositor 

Booth Nelson, Workhouse, Brighton, teacher 

nrewee Rev. R., 91, Montpelier-road, Brigh- 
on 


Driver Samuel, Mr. Chapman’s, 97, Westbar, 
Sheffield 

Chadwick R., Hot-lane, Burslem, engraver 

Johnson John, 23, Castle-street, Guildford, 
Surrey ; 

Jones James, Royal British School, Brighton 

King F. A., Alveston-house, Alveston, near 
Bristol, teacher 

Kay Richard, 36, Commission-street, Bolton 

Carey Wm., Stonelaw-cottage, Rutherglen, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 

Collier Thos, Mr. Crandall’s, draper, 106, 
Week-street, Maidstone 

Crow Benjamin, Upgate, Louth 

Graham Wm., surgeon, Netherhouse (to be 
left at the Post-office), Longtown, Carlisle 

Grece C. J., Ryegate, Surrey 

Fletcher, Wm., Tulketh-hall, near Preston 

Seward James, Boston, Lincolnshire 

Snowdon J., Stokesley, Yorkshire, compositor 

Lea William, jun., Liverpool-road, Burslem, 
commercial clerk 


Read C. H., Wovdbridge, Suffolk 
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PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in the last Journal, £93 58.; Mr. George Dixon, 10s.; Mr. Joseph Wood, 5s. ; 
smaller sums, 2s. 9d.—Total, £94 2s. 9d. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L.—The hint is a very good one. We give it to our readers in the hope that it may be 
adopted for the furtherance of the refomnm. Speaking of the new sheet of wafers, our 
correspondent observes, “‘ One thing, in connexion with these wafers, struck me forcibly, 
namely, that something of the kind would form an excellent pattern for paper hangings. 
It would be new, amusing, beautiful, and instructive. If any paper stainer or manufac- 
turer would introduce such a pattern, I make not the least doubt he would have a 
sale. The Pia Hl paper mottoes might be encircled by figures of all shapes, and these 
surrounded by foliage of different kinds. The short hand characters might, also, be em- 
bellished either by colors or otherwise. The thing would take, if once brought before the 
public.” We may here remark that a number of impressions of that very elegant and 
elaborate specimen of steel engraving—the wafer sheet—have been taken, some in bronze 
on white enamelled paper, and others in ink on the usual *‘ plate paper” used for por- 
traits, that they may be preserved as engravings. Gummed sheets of wafers are unfit 
for this purpose in consequence of their curling up on exposure to the air. These un- 
gummed sheets of wafers are sold at the same price as the gummed ‘ones, and may be 
procured either from the Phonographic Institution, Bath, or through the booksellers, 
from Messrs. Bagster and Sons, London. The wafer-plate furnishes 200 wafers, the right 
hand page containing 100 scripture sentences, and the left-hand page 100 mora] maxims. 
In ordering them, it will be necessary to say “ wngummed wafers.’ 

* *_If our correspondent were to take the position of the editor of this Journal, he would 
JSeel it to be impossible to reply individually to all letters addressed to him, particularly 
to give, in a private letter, information that has already appeared in the Journal, or 
Correspondent, and to answer every application for admission to the Corresponding 
Society. With respect to membership in the society, we repeat again, that when the tes- 
timonials, as stated in the Supplement to the Journal for 1844, price 1d., are satisfactory, 
the name (if received by the 14th of the month) will anes in the next Journal. The 
non-appearance of any name sent for insertion in the list of the society, therefore, indi- 
cates that the applicant is not sufficiently acquainted with the system, or writes ungram- 
matically. We regard the steady increase of this society with feelings of unmingled 
pleasure, and respectfully invite all who dgsire that phonetic writing should supersede 
pseudography to join it; aud if their professions leave them no time to devote to the 
dissemination of the art, they can become honorary members. 

Andronicus. Not suitable. 

H. M. P., (Boston, U. 8.) Those persons who maintain that there is no vowel in the last 
syllable of apple. fable, freckle, would have contended that there is none in the last syl- 
lable of Sire ee label, shekel,if these words had happened to be spelied heterographic 
chaple, lable, shekle. To our ear, the vowel preceding 1 in all these words is identical. 

Query, is it & (as marked by our pronouncing dictionaries with phi gr to all words that 
end in el, while those that terminate in /e are left to be pronounced without any vowel) 
or ti, or some other vowel? We pronounce, and we hear other people pronounce, neither 
é in bell, nor t in Hult, but the sound that is disguised by a in formal, e in gospel, am- 
ple, i in devil, o in pistul, and « in consul, namely, the natural vowel (No. 5) in its full 
developed but not accented condition. We believe in the pronunciation of well edticated 
Englishmen, and not in that of spelling books and pronouncing dictionaries. It will 
very much simplify spelling if we write the natural vowel in all final unaccented sylla- 
bles that terminate in /, r, m, », preceded by a vowel, and we have met with no positive 
exceptions to this rule. 

J. S. G.— Without neglecting more necessary duties, we have not time to collect from all 
the phonographers we know, a list of all that they know as writers of the system. Instead 
of a census of phonographers, we think it will be less labour, in a few years, to count 
the heterographers. At any rate, it is our duty to endeavour that it shall be so. 

E. B. S. should send us his intended contributions on approval, instead of writing to ask 
if they would be welcome. 

RUSTIC should write phonography itself, rather than write verses on it in long hand, for 
insertion in the Journal. Apart from the doubt, which will intrude, whether his praise 
of the art is sincere, seeing he makes no use of it, as far as we have the means of judging, 
his muse does not soar high enough. 

W.C.—The Journal for May and July, 1844, containing the mode of conducting the Ever- 
circulating Phonographic Magazines, is not out of print. Order these months of your 
bookseller; there 1s a supply in London. We shall be obliged if phonographers will 
forward for publication in the Journal the name and conductor of every new magazine 
that is started on this simple and unexpensive plan. 

As the notice on the wrapper of the last Journal, respecting the sale of penny phonogra- 
phic articles by our London agent, may possibly have escaped the notice of some of our 
readers, we think it necess to repeat it here :—The Penny Sheet of the system of 
Phonography, Phonographic Pencils, Sheets of Wafers, and any other penny articles, 
are not sold by the London publishers, Mesers. Bagster and Sons, Paternoster-row, in 
less quantities than a dozen ; the Letter and Note Bawer in packets only. 

THE PuHonetic Reaper.—Those of our correspondents who can render assistance in pre- 
parin ois work, are requested to direct to R. H. B., at Mr. Bagster’s, 15, Paternoster- 
row, London. 

Errors.—Page 71, col. 1, Dumfries, read £2 108. as the sum presented by the Whitehaven 
class to their teacher, Ben Pitman. Page 71, fifth line from bottom, read 6s. 9d. Page 
68, col. 2, read line 13 before line 12. Page 56, last line of the Printing Reformation 
Fund, read smaller sums, £6 0s. 1d. 
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JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
{Kuntinwd from pej 73.] 





230. It wad upir from di jenurul praktis ov mankind, dat di fel haz 
indust an aburefun ov di inturnwl sensiz: fer, if gudnes, hwig iz 
di propur objekt ov di filinz ov di hart, bi prizented, men open to it 
der undurstandiyz onli; if trot bi efurd, hwig iz di objekt ov intel- 
ekcwul vigun, insted ov der undurstandinz, de prient it to der 
wilz, der parfialitiz and pafunz. To diskuvur dis tendunsi in wunsself 
indikets di den ov primivul rizun. 

231. Lif iz not givun to umas perifubul rigiz, but bi dv purfermuns ov 
wsiz to gen imperifubul wel. 

232. di cif rekwizit fer enjdin di butiz ov necur iz, dv sunfin ov  hev- 
unli dispezifun, hwic, bimin tro di iz, gildz wid dilit di objeks ov vigun. 
Widst dis, di orb ov de fedz hiz gleriz in ven. 

933. Wiar nevur se ridikulus bi ai kwolitiz wi riult hav, az bi dt afekts- 
fun ov dez wi hav not. 

234. If w wud tek wr pezefunz into iturniti, kunvurt dem into gud 
didz. 

235. !Hs direnjd, bi necur, is manz intelekgmul vigun! it diminifiz 
benifits, and magnifiz injuriz risivd ; it kleziz ugenst di lit hwen di vurguz 
ov udurz ar prizented, but epunz wid to obzurv der felts. 

236. Hoevur ulsz hiz komplezans to man, to swpursid hiz ukustumd 
revuruns and dwti to God, dizurvz to bi riwerded wid kuntemt fer hiz 
minnes and ingratitwd. 

237. ditroli wizms bi nen bi der wilinnes to lurn; hwil mir pritendurz 
to wizdum ar distingwit bi der igurnes to tig. 

238. di ambifun ov ukwitiy wrself wel in wr prezunt stefun, iz mer 
nobul dan di mitiest efurts to riz ubuv it. 
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Hwotevur me bi di advantijiz hwic 4i best kers ov skelastik studi kan kunfur, 
it ms bi uswmd az an inkontrevurtibul trot, dat it iz enlt bi s regulur and 
metodik studi in privet, onli bi intens aplikefun ov di fakultiz to veryus 
subjekts in reguilur suksefun, dat di mind iz bret to e hi stet ov kulcur, 
and dat nolij iz ukwird fer eni gret and wsful pirpus. In dv biogrufiz ov 
difurunt indivijwulz ho urivd at eminuns in liturucgur, wi find ampul profs 
ov di valu ov dis kind ov privet studi. It iz kunspikwus in di Lif ov 
Sur Wilyum Jonz [Jones], and iz purtikwlurli obzirvubul in 4 memwerz 
ov Gibun [GrBBoN] az ritun bi himself. It iz not to bi imajind dat ent 
erdinuri Iebur and egzirfun kad hav fited s man to undurtek and kumplit 
se stwpendus e wrk az “di Diklin and Fol ov 41 Remun Empir,” hwig 
—hwotevur bi di felts ov di Otur in rispekt ov epinyun—iz aknolijd bi el 
kritiks to stand unrivuld umoyst di historikul predukfunz ov eni ¢j or 
kuntri. Wnudur eminunt self-improvur woz Benjumin Franklin, hoz kers 
ov lif and studi hwil folein dv okwpejun ov e kumpozitur in e printin efis, 
at limited wikli wejiz, fad ferm e modul fer di imitefun ov yun men 
movin in s similur rank ov lif. Franklin, in hiz memwerz, telz us hs hi 
lurnd di art ov kunstruktin sentunsiz, and improvin hiz stil ov ritin, hwic 
hi did bi 4 pirozul ov sum ov di mest eliguntli ritun esez ov Adisun in 
&. Spektetur, and bi afturwurdz endevurin to rit dn dv sem esez, in hiz 
en langwij, from memuri and an egzturfun ov dv intelekt. dis wi kunsiv to 
hav bin an eksulunt plan ov improvmunt in di art ov ritin IngliJ kurekthi, 
and infwnitli swpiryur to di studi ov dri rolz. Bisidz foley s similur 
med ov self-instrukjun, wi wad adviz di yun studunt to le eni prez wurk 
ov merit bifer him, and endevur to eltur di kunstrukfun ov di langwij, bi 
turnin 4) wirdz from di turd into ai first pursun, er di first into dv turd ; 
s praktis hwig wil usist psurfuli in givin s nolij ov smtaks. Bis kers ov 
aplikefun in dis manur, eni yun man me tic himself to rit dv Inglif langwij 
wid preprieti ov dikfun, and ivun wid eliguns. And to do se—éat iz, 
to pezes di art ov putin wunz idvwz on pepur in we fit fer mitin av pub- 
hik i—iz e kwolifikefun se eksidinli wsful, and ms prov se valwubul, az to 
bi an objekt wurdi ov utenmunt to el yun pirsunz. Kunsidurin ai valu 
ov sug an art, and di iz wid hwig it me bi masturd, provided ¢ litul dili- 
juns bi wazd, it iz sumwot surprizin to obzirv hs fw pursunz, not spefult 
trend to litururt pursuits, ar kompitunt to ekspres demselvz hapili in ritin 
den der idwz on pepur. & surkumstans se rimarkubul iz in s gret megur 
ta bi ukented fer bi di neglekt ov kompezifun az s brang ov elimenturt 
edukefun, and &v pretrakted studi ov Latin to di elmest tetul eksklozun 
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ov Inglif liturugur. di neglekt ov dis veri wsful branc ov edwkefun at di 
gretur part ov sur skalz, fud derfer indus di yun to sper ne penz to bi- 
kum, bi der on egztrfunz, udepts in ai praktis ov ritin prez kompezifun 
in e klir and intelyibul stil. Wi adviz dem, at div sem tim, to hav nutiy 
hwotevur to do wid di ritin ov peitri or rimz, 

@ldée Gibun bi ne minz utend di art ov ritin wit pwriti and simplisiti 
ov dikfun, hiz stil havin bin viJieted bi to: ardunt ¢ studi ov ded and forin 
tuyz, dé. kers hi foled hwen sent to Switsurlund wid hiz Twtur furnijiz 
sum wisful hints rispektin 41 minz ov self-improvmunt. ‘From mi urivul at 
Lezan, [LavsaNNe] in 1758 (sez hiin hiz memwerz), durin di first 18 or 
20 munts i engejd in wsful studiz, 4 fondefun ov el mi fwcur improvmunts. 
Az son az wi bigan to undurstand ic udur (mini hiz tutur and himself), hi 
jentli led mi from ¢s blind and undistingwiJiy luv ov ridin into di pat ov 
instrukjun ; and dus, aftur patin mi in dv we, hileft mito miself. Evuri 
man ho riziz wbuv div komun levul, haz risivd to: edwke/unz—i furst from 
hiz ticurz; di sekund, mer pursunul and impertunt, from himself. di 
dizir ov prelonin mitim grajwuli kunfirmd di saluturi habit ov arli rizin, 
to hwic i hav elwez adhird, wid sum rigard to sizunz and sitwejunz ; but 
it iz hapi fer mi iz and mi helt dat mi tempuret ardur haz nevur bin sv- 
dust to trespus on di surz ov di nit. In mi Freng and Latin translefunz i 
udopted an eksulunt metud, hwic, from mi en sukses i wad rekumend to dv 
imitefun ov studunts. ‘coz sum klasik ritur, sug az Sisuro [CiczRo] and 
Vérte, [VERTOT] i mest uprovd fer puritiand eliguns ov stil. 1 transleted 
fer instuns, an Zpisul ov Sisure into Freng, and aftur trein it usid til di wurdz 
and freziz wer oblitureted from mi memuri, i transleted mi Freng ugen 
into suc Latin az i kud find, and den kumperd ic sentuns ov mi impitrfekt 
virfun wid di iz, di gres, di preprieti ov di Remun orutur. & simiur 
eksperimunt woz med on sevurul pejiz ov di Revelwfunz ov Vérte; i 
turnd dem into Latin, rittnd dem aftur ¢ sufifunt inturvul into mi on 
Freng, and ugen skrotinizd di rizembluns er disimilitwd ov ai kopi and at 
erijinul. dis wsful eksursiz ov ritin woz ukumpunid and suksided bi a 
mer plizin okupefun ov ridin di best eturz. 

“i else kept an egzakt jurnul ov mi akfunz and studiz, bet to usist mi 
memuri, and to ukustum mi to set e dw valu on mitim. 4 wil embres 
dis ukezun ov rekumendiy to di yuy stwaunt s praktis hwig i miself udop- 
ted. Aftur glansin mi i evur di dizin and erdur ov s nw buk, i suspended 
di pirozul til i had finift ai task ov self-egzaminsjun—til i had rivelvd in 
 solituri wek, el dat i nw, or bilivd, er had tet, on di subjekt ov dvhel 
wurk, er ov sum purtikwlur captur. # woz den kwolifid to diztun hs mug 
di etur aded to mi erijinul stok ; and if i woz sumtimz satisfid bi dv ugri- 
munt i woz sumtimz armd bi di opezifun ov sur idiuz. di fevurit kum- 
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panyunz ov mi lezur wer sur Inglif historikul riturz. di eld ripres, dat - 
ne Britif elturz had bin rezd to dt Muiz ov Histuri, woz risuntli disprovd 
bi di first purfermunsiz ov Roburtsun [RoBERTSON] and Hum [Hume], 
di histuriz ov Skotlund and ov di Stwurts. 4 wil uswm dt prizumjun ov 
ssin dat i woz not unwurdi to rid dem, ner wil i dizgiz mi difurunt filiyz 
in di ripited pirozulz. di purfekt kompezifun, av nurvus langwij, a 
wel-turnd pirtudz ov Roburtsun, inflemd mi to 4 ambifus hep dat i mit 
wun de tred in hiz futsteps: di kam filosefi, di kerles inimitubul buitiz 
ov hiz frend and rivul, efun ferst mi to klez di volum wid ¢ minguld 
fulin ov dilit and disper.” 

It iz strtin dat el kanot uten distinfun vur in liturugur er udur pur- 
suits, yet muc advantij me bi dirivd from di kontumplejun ov puirsunz ho 
hav rict an eminuns bi der pursiviruns. de di innet mentul gifts ov ol'ar 
veryus, di psur ov inkrisin dez gifts iz dinid to nun, and &i sikret ov dis 
inkris ov nacurul talunt iz eksursiz. di fakultiz ov el ar kepubul ov biiy 
improvd bi ws; and ment must bi di mstunsiz in hwig infiryur gifts hav, 
bi dis minz, ekseld hiur netiv psurz hwig had bin neglekted. Ivun dez 
to hom necur iz mest kind, ar jenuruli fond to mek litul we widst gret 
aplikefun. ©l di eminunt egzistin men hom wi at dis memunt rekulekt, 
ar rumarkubul fer der industri. di sikret ov der riz in di warld haz in 
nest instunsiz kunsisted ov ¢ divesun to studi and riflek/un, wid an inkli- 
nefun to wurk, hwil udurz wer -treiy uwe der valwubul tim in frivelus 
umuzmunt. der ar ne difikultiz, indid, hwig an untirin industri me not 
konkur ; and evurt wun haz mer to fir from & sidukjunz ov idulnes dan 
from dv migurnes ov hiz intelekt. To di uspirin and emulus wt it iz 
not nesesurt to dust upon di advantijiz ov mentul kulcur and ov nolij, 
but wi wud ofur e fu hints az to di plan hwig heldz st ai gretest prospekt 
ov suksesfult sterin dt mind wid valuubul infurmefun, and ov direktin it 
to gud ws. 

In di furst ples, it fad evur bi kept in vm dat desulturi ridin iz pre- 
duktiv ov litul lastin gad. di praktis ov skimin evur bwk aftur bwk, and 
dansin from wun subjekt te unudur, iz ikwuli absurd and prejudiful. It iz 
é vert idul best to giv s lon katulog ov eturz hom w hav pirozd, unles de 
hav bin wel sulekted and wel studid. di mind ov di pursun ridin fud bi az 
mug egzurted az dat ov di pursun ritin. di epinyunz and sentimunts ov 
an oetur Jud bi skrotinizd and wed, and s blind and redi akwiesuns nevur 
givun to hiz stetmunts. di jujmunt fad bi urli tet to eksursiz itself, and 
ne minz sim se uvelubul fer dat pirpus az kumitin to pepur e kritikul 
egzaminejun ov 14 buk dat iz red. Bi se doin, evuri impertunt matur in 
di wirk must nesesurult bi bret prominuntli bifer 4+ mind, and imprest 
upon ¢i memurt. Wz le purtikwlur stres on dis plan ov studi. Let dt 
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yuy man prekwr e blank pepur bwk, into hwic let him transkrib, in an 
ubrijd ferm, dez ditelz and riflekfunz hwic upir di mest wirdi ov rimem- 
bruns, er hwig me rikwir to bi kumperd wid di ditelz and riflekfunz ov 
udur eturz hoz wurks hi wil subsikwuntli piroz.’ To mek nets in dis 
manur bisidz tendin to fiks di rekulekfun ov fakts in di mind, wil 
ukustum him to rizun upon dem; and ¢hwot iz dis but improvin di un- 
durstandin, and rendurin it kompitunt to divelup dez fakultiz hwig wud 
udurwiz bi in e dermunt kundifun—in udur wurdz, « stet ov ignuruns? 

To pont st adi egzakt kers ov ridin and studi hwig di yun man Jud 
fole, iz e matur ov kunsidurubul difikulti, inazmuc az not s litul dipendz 
on di necur ov di skelastik edmkefun ov di stwdunt, az wel az on hiz 
stefun in lif and pikwnyuri risersiz. Direktin sur advis on dis az on 
mest udur okezgunz, to yun pirsunz in dv midul and umblur erdurz ov 
sesieti, ov limited minz, and hoz okwpefunz ar in kunekJun wid mikanikul 
and mirkuntil pursuits, wi me bi purmited to pént to e list ov wirks hwic 
ds wil find it to der advantij to studi. 

Histurt fermz ai furst esenJul elimunt in s kers ov wisful ridin and 
netefun. Gnfunt histuri, priur to dat ov Gris and Rem, iz ov litul kon- 
sikwuns; nevurdiles, eni aksesibul wurk ov dis kind me bi gon evur. 
Titlurz [Tytter’s}] Wnivirsul Histuri me bi silekted. Gilisiz (G11- 
tES’s] Histurt ov Gris [GreEceE], di Livz ov Phutark [PLuTarceH], 
Furgusunz [Fercusson’s] Histuri ov di Remun Ripublik, and Gibunz 
_ {Grpson’s] Diklin and Fel ov di Remun Empir (ov hwis, an idifun, 
wid el obnokfus pasijiz ekspunjd, me ns bi obtend fer s fw filinz), ar dt 
best wurks ov histuri up til di tim hwen di midul er dark giz kumens. 
Wun ov di mest pliziy and instruktiv uksnts ov diz midul ejiz, and ov & 
prajwul riz ov sur prezunt Wrepiun politi and sivilizefun, iz to bi fond 
in Roburtsunz Histurt ov di ren ov Garlz 5, an eminunt Spanif monurk. 
In Inglif histuri, 4. works ov Hwm [Hume], Tirnur [Turner], Halum 
(Hattam], and Lingard [Linearp], ar di best upon e larj skel ; in 
Skotif histurt, dez ov Titlur, Roburtsun, and Ley [Larne] eksel ol udurz. 
Az an stlin ov modurn Wrepiun Histuri inklodin dat ov Gret Britun, di 
wel-nen wtrk ov Rusul [Russex] pezesiz kunsidurubul merit. Meni 
smelur wurks rilstin to di histuri ov Inglund, Skotlund, urlund, and 
udur perfunz ov Wrup, ar wilt aksesibul. Let us not ferget Roburtsunz 
Umeriku, hwig jonz di wundurz ov Remans', and di mest ekskwizit gresiz 
ov stil, to di filosefi ov histurt. 

der iz ¢ wirk ubuv el udurz ov « sekwlur necur hwic fud enge) di 
pefunt pirozul ov yuy men, and dat iz di Inkwiri into dv Negur and 
Keziz ov di Welt ov Nefunz, bi Adum Smit [Apam SmitH]; 8 wark 
kalkwlsted not onli fer nafunul but indivijmul benifit, Gi etur foz dat 
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éi onli sers ov di opmluns ov nefunz iz lebur—dat &i nagurul wif to 
egment sur fercunz and riz in di wirld, iz 4 kez ov rigiz biin vkummw- 
Isted. Ht demunstrets dat lebur iz preduktiv ov welt, hwen empldd in 
manwifakcurz and komurs, az wel az hwen it iz empldd in 4 kultivefun 
ov land; hi tresiz 4 veryus minz bi hwig lebur me bi rendurd mest 
efektiv ; and givz e mest admirubul unalisis and ekspezifun ov éi predijus 
udijun med to its efikusi bi its divigun umuy difurunt indivijmulz and 
kuntriz, and bi di emplémunt ov ukumuleted welt, or kapitul, in 
industrius undurtekinz. Hi else fez, in opezifun to ad komunlt risivd 
@pinyunz ov di miurcunts, politifunz, and stetsmen ov hiz tim, dat welt 
duz not kaunsist in éi ubunduns ov geld and silvur, but in di ubunduns ov 
du veryus nesesuriz, kunvinyunsiz and enjdmunts ov humun lif; dat it iz 
in evuri kes send polisi to liv indivijwulz to pursu der on inturest in der on 
we; dat in prosikutin brangiz ov industri advantejus to demselvz, de nes- 
esurult prostkuit sug az ar, at di sem tim, advantejus to dv publik ; and dat 
evurt reguilefun intended to fers industri into purtikwlur canulz, er to 
diturmin di spifiz ov kumirful inturkers to bi karid on bitwin difurunt 
parts ov di sem kuntri, er bitwin distunt and indipendunt kuntriz, iz 
impolitik and purnifus. Sug ar di lidin ficurz ov di wirk; and ne yun 
pursun haz kumplited hiz edwkefun, er iz in sur epinyun, fit fer ai biznes 
ov Lif, until hi undurstandz and kan rizun upon its propezifunz. 

Wi kad pént st meni udur wirks hwig Jud entur into e kers ov solid 
ridin, but wi kunsidur diz fu hints sufiJunt to direkt di yun to di pat to 
bi pursud. In di kers ov pirozin di buks wi menfun, udurz ov ¢ kindred 
kwoliti wil naguruli kum undur obzurvefun. Wurks ov ¢ rilijus tendunsi, 
and ov ¢ siuntifik necur, wirks in Lit liturugmr, bet in prez and peitri, 
and misulsnyus predukjunz wil ferm mus ov di kers, er strv to embelif 
it, az perunts, frendz, and ticurz me pdnt st. di works ov fikfun giflt 
dizirvin ov pirozul ar dez ov Skot [Scorr], Ejwurt [Epczworrts], 
Barni [Burney], Pertur [PortER] and Opi [Opi1z]. It fud bi menfund 
bi we ov kofun, dat fu tinz ar se miscivus in rispekt ov wsful studiz, az 
év praktis ov inerdinet novul-ridin. di pirozul ov piriodikul liturugur 
wil mug betur strv to umwz di lezur momunts ov egzistuns, and lid to 
mus les ekspens, dan dat ov di kuntents ov di fafunubul sirkwletin Librurt. 

Kipiy stedili in vw di gret and undsted maksim ov “raéur to rid wel 
dan to rid mug”, se dat di mind me not bi enkumburd radur dan enlitund 
bi nolij, infinit pregres wil bi med bi folein di kers hwig haz bin led den. 
And éus self-improvmunt—éi edmkeJun hwig s man ez to himself—bi- 
kumz di ki-sten ov di arg upon hwig el morul and intelekcwul swpirvoritt 
iz fonded.— EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
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di Ist lumented Stwurt Rez [Stewart Rose], in wun ov hiz leturz from 
Itali [Itaty], rilets di foleiy rimarkubul instuns ov di akwizifun ov lay- 
gwijiz, hwig wud skersli bi kreditéed wer it not dirivd from se risponsibul 
s sors :—‘‘ di wundurz hwic ar rileted,” sez dis talunted ritur, ‘ov Pike 
di Mirandela [Pico p—E Miranpora], i elwez kunsidurd az fabwlus, 
until i woz miself di witnes ov akwizifunz hwig kanot bi kunsidurd az 
les ekstrerdinurt. di livin liun to hom i ulwd iz ai Sinyer Meddzefanti, 
ov Belenya [Stanok MezzoranTiI oF BoLoena], ho, hwen i se him, 
de hi woz enli 36 yirz ov gj, red twenti, and kunvurst in etin langwijiz! 
# had di plegur ov dinin in hiz kumpuni fermurlt, in a&v hss ov s Beleniz 
ledi, at hoz tebul ¢ Jurmun ofisur diklerd dat hi kud not hav distingwijt 
him from e Jirmun. Hi past dt hel ov di nekst de wid G. and miself, 
and G. teld mi hi fud hav tekun him fer an Inglifmun ho had bin sum 
tim st ov Inglund. & Smirnit (SmyRnrre] sirvunt ho woz wid mi ber 
ikwul testimuni to hiz skil in udur langwijiz, and diklerd dat hi mit pas 
fer e Grik er ¢ Turk trost 4) dominyunz ov 4i Grand Sinyur. But hwot 
mest surprizd mt woz hiz akwrusi, fer durin lon and ripited konvursefunz 
in Inglif hi nevur wuns misuplid dv sin ov ¢ tens, dat firful stumblinblok 
to Skog and trif, in hoz ritinz der iz elmest elwez fond sum ubus ov diz 
indifinubul nisetiz. di marvul woz, if posvbul, rendurd mer marvulus bi 
dis jentulmunz ukomplifmunts and infurmefun, tinz rer in lingwists, ho 
jenuruli mistek di minz for di end. It et else to bi steted dat hiz veryus 
akwizifunz had bin el med in Belenya, from hwic, hwen i se him, hi 
had nevur wondurd ubuv turti milz.”’ 


(dv folein udifunul rimarks on dis “Kin ov langwijiz” wer furnift bi A. J. E. 
on sr sendin him, ukerdin to kustum, ¢ “ prof” ov di fenetipik artikulz 
fer av prezunt jurnul.—Ed. } 

# woz at Rem in di wintur ov 1840-1, and bikem ukwented wid Petros 
Mattrangos, an Albenyun, vis-rektur ov & (ns suprest) Grik kolij at Rem ; 
from him i lurnd di folein purtikwlurz. Meddzefanti woz afturwurdz 
med Libreryun at & gret libruri ov di Peps Vatikun [Vatican] palus, 
and on dv 12t Feb., 1838, woz med e Kardinul (34t ov di sekund erdur ov 
prists), bikez, az di wits ov di tim sed, ‘“ Rem, from di numbur ov forinurz 
it olwez kuntenz, iz e Bebul, and nidz sug ¢ man az its intirpritur.” At 
di piryud dat i am spikin ov, Meddzefanti woz riperted to bi ebul to spik 
52 langwijiz, and undurstud 12 udurz sufifuntli wel to rid. dis, az t 
frend ov min rimarkt, woz ne marvul; di onli wundur woz, hs hi kad 
lurn di furst 20; it wud bi afturwurdz veri plen seliy. But hwot woz 
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vert ekstrordinurt in dis man (ho i bili iz stil livin) woz, a gret fusilitt 
wid hwig hi kud cenj hiz langwij, ansurin kwesgunz rit and left in 12 er 
mor langwijiz, widst tekin tim to bitink himself. Eksperimunts ov dis 
kind wer ofun trid wid him, at hiz leviz. ‘rigret dat i woz nevur prez-" 
unt at wun, and kan derfer onli spik on di oforitt just givun. dis Grik 
nw him, and sed, hi spek Modurn Grik wel, and dat hi woz den vizitin di 
kolij ov 4 Propugandu [PropacanpDa] tri timz e wik fer di purpus ov 


kipiy up hiz nolij ov Giniz, az der wer den tri Ginumen in dat kolij. Haz 
kriscyun nem iz Juseps [GIUSEPPE], ansurin to sr Jozef. Hi woz bern 


in Bolenya, di sekund siti in di Pepul Stets, 10¢ Septembur 1774, and iz 
konsikwuntli in di 71st yir ov hiz ej. It ize gret misfercun dat hi haz 
publift ne wurk upon langwijiz, and simz unsbul to kumuniket hiz nolij 
kunsurnin dem, lurnin upsruntl, mirli fer a plegur ov nein langwijiz, 
widst ent litururt vu hwotevur. 


PHONOGRAPHICO INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, &c. 


PRUSSIA. 


A friend in London writes to the Bath 
Phonographic Institution, “I am directed 
by Dr. Herrig, of Elberfeldt, to return his 
best thanks for the valuable and very use- 
ful works forwarded through me in Sept. 
last. The subject is attracting attention 
in Germany, and himself, and afew friends, 
members of the Universities of Bonn and 
Gottingen, are exerting themselves heartily 
to promote its spread. Mr. F.’ Grimme 
(law student of Gottingen) already prac- 
tises your stenography with facility; and 
Dr. Fricke (whose circular accompanies 
this) has been the first to introduce the 
same as an educational study into his esta- 
blishment at Gladbach. 

** Dr. H. has lately forwarded an Essay 
on the subject of your Phonography, as 
likewise another on Modern French Ortho- 
graphy, for the columns of the Rhenish 
Museum, which shall be duly communi- 
cated. 

‘With sincere wishes for your perfect 
and speedy success, permit me to subscribe 
myself, with every respect, your obedient 
servant, “ F. FRANCIS. 

‘18, Leather-lane, Holborn ; 
** March 20th, 1845. 
‘“¢ Mr. I. Pitman.” 


AMERICA, 
S. P. ANDREWS to Isaac PITMAN. 


Since the date of my last communica- 
tion, I have been joined by an English 
gentleman, Mr. Augustus F. Boyle, who 


has been some four years in America as a 


most successfiul teacher of the French 
language. He possesses the art of teach- 
ing to a high degree, is enthusiastic in his 
devotion to Phonography, and well calcu- 
lated to inspire enthusiasm in others. We 
have commenced classes on a larger scale 
than before, and there seems to be nothing, 
as a limit to our success, except the want 
of books,* especially reading matter for 
practise, after the scholars have learnt the 
elements of the art in the classes. I be- 
lieve that, at the present stage of affairs, 
if I had 500 copies of your Manual, I 
could, without difficulty, dispose of them 
in a month, with every prospect of a rapid 
increase of demand. Indeed, I should 
not feel entirely safe, from month to month, 
with a less number than 2,000 of the 
Manual alone. You will, I feel confident, 
hardly understand this, but America is 
destined to give you a surprise yet in the 
matter of disseminating Phonography.— 
We are a people fond of change, and ex- 
citements with us are contagious. If the 
inhabitants of Boston, for example, pro- 
nounce in favour of Phonography, there 
will hardly be a peasant in the whole 
country who will not almost immediately 
know that fact, and set about obtaining 
the means of learning, or having his chil- 
dren, at least, taught the art. Now, I have 


* We sent off three chests of books, weigh- 
ing above 400 Ibs., at the end of April, and 
two more have just left. Weare extending 
our means of supply, and hope shortly to ba 
able to satisfy the wants of all who speak 
the English language.— En. 
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been engaged, for the last year, in mining 
and depositing a keg of gunpowder here, 
and a keg there, and connecting them by 
trains, to which a match can, by and by, 
be applied, when the whole country will 
be in a flame. This may look Quixotic 
to you; but you may rest assured that 
America will be taken by storm phono- 
graphically—precisely when I am not able 
to say, but at no distant day I am sure. 
The symptoms of moving in the right 
quarters to secure the right irfluence are 
becoming more and more decided and fre- 
quent. We have now a succession of 
classes turned off every eight days, going 
through a course of lessons day after day 
(Mr. Boyle teaching by lectures), and the 
city is beginning to be awakened. 

We have just formed a Corresponding 
Society for this country, of which I have 
the honour to be president. Mr. Kirk, 
John Neale, of Portland (Maine), Rev. 
S. L. Pomeroy, of Bangor (Maine), and 
Mr. P. H. Sweetser, one of the public 
teachers of the town of Charlestown, ad- 
joining this city, are Vice-Presidents; and 
H. H. Lincoln, a teacher in one of the 
public schools of the city, is secretary. 
This is a beginning. We shall have a 
public examination of a class of about 80 
boys in three or four weeks, and many, 
especially among the public teachers, seem 
to be looking forward to the experiment 
with a good deal of interest.—Farewell. 

Boston, 27th March, 1845. 


From Zion's Herald,a Wesleyan Journal, 


of March 12. 

At a Phonographic Meeting, held in 
Boston, a report of which was furnished 
to this paper by wv Tpagog, after Mr. 
Andrews had addressed the audience,— 
“Mr. Boyle, of Rochester, New York, was 
then introduced by Mr. Andrews. Mr. B. 
is a gentleman of high literary attainments, 
and has for some time past been a teacher. 
He addressed the audience in an eloquent 
and interesting manner, and very humor- 
ously described the difficulties he had en- 
countered in teaching Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans the English language, arising from 
the changing sounds of our vowels. For 
a few years past he has given much atten- 
tion to this subject, and came to the con- 
clusion that a new system was needed, and 
had endeavoured to construct one, when, 
hearing of Phonography, he came to Bos- 
ton, examined the system, and found just 
what he had long wished to see. He spoke 
very highly of it, and expressed his deter- 
mination to devote himself to its disse- 
Mination. Mr. Sweetser, a teacher in 
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Charlestown, and Mr. Lincoln, of the 
Brimmer Schools, Boston, followed in 
short and appropriate speeches, commend- 
ing the science of Phonography in the 
highest terms of commendation, and con- 
firming its claims to the confidence and 
support of the public. We havenot room . 
to give any of their remarks, We noticed 
many gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility present, including a large proportion 
of clergymen and teachers.” 





IPSWICH. 
Abridged from a lengthened Report in the 
aoe Suffolk Chronicte.] a 
A series of six lectures has been given 
in this town by Mr. Joseph Pitman and 
Mr. T. A. Reid, and attended with extra- 
ordinary success in swelling the ranks of 
phonographers The lectures were deli- 
vered in the Assembly Rooms, the Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, and the Temperance Hall, 
to crowded audiences. Robt. Ransome, 
esq., George Alexander, esq., and Mr. W. 
D. Sims presided. 
In his first lecture, after giving a few 
out of the thousands of anomalous spel- 
lings with which the English language is 
burdened, and as introductory to an expla- 
nation of the system of Phonography, Mr. 
Pitman observed,—Some thought that it 
was quite an impossibility to change our 
spelling; but by looking at old books we 
should find that it had already undergone © 
considerable changes, and would continue 
to do so until it was made Phonetic.— 
There was a time when we spelt the word 
for, ffor; at was once spelt atte; dog, 
dogge; left, laucht; &c. Here, then, 
were instances of spelling having greatly 
changed; why, then, should not another 
change—a change more important in itself 
as it would be more beneficial in its con- 
sequences—take place in ourtime? That 
One was necessary, had been fully shown, 
and that Phonography was the desired 
improvement, would be evident to all who 
would give the subject even a slight con- 
sideration. Mr. Pitman here explained 
the Phonographic alphabet, as given in the 
circular, with which all had been supplied. 
In this alphabet there were as many signs 
as sounds in the language. Words were 
written precisely as they were sounded. 
Consequently, none of those difficulties 
were to be seen which had been pointed 
out as existing under the old system. At 
the conclusion of the lecture, some very 
interesting experiments were introduced, 
showing the facility with which the Pho- 
nographic characters may be written. A 
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book was handed to Mr. Pitman by one of 
the auditors, from which he read a para- 
graph at the usual rate of reading, which 
was copied down by Mr. Reid, who after- 
wards read it, without hesitating, from his 
notes. Some names of persons and places 
were also dictated to Mr. Reid, who wrote 
them with perfect ease. Mr. Siemen, the 
inventor of Anastatic printing, was present, 
who repeated deliberately a few words in 
German, after which the Chairman dicta- 
ted a French passage, both of which were 
taken down and accurately read. This 
cuuld easily have been done with reference 
to any other language, as many experi- 
ments have frequently proved. The audi- 
ence appeared highly delighted with these 
exhibitions of the capabilities of Phono- 
graphy. 

At the conclusion, the (CHAIRMAN rose 
and said—I think the remarks I made at 
the outset, that we should have a treat this 
evening, has been very fully realised, and 
in saying this I trust I express the senti- 
ments of all present. The science is one 
which cannot, I think, but attract our 
attention, and one that must prove in- 
creasingly interesting to us as we become 
acquainted with it. Its brevity, its de- 
spatch, and its advantages in a variety of 
ways, will become increasingly evident to 
us as we proceed. I had scarcely an idea 
that in attempting to learn a new language 
at my time of life, I should have been able 
to succeed at all, but in going on with it, 
it was a matter of recreation, and I may 
truly say of amusement—not like the or- 
dinary tasks that we used to have in child- 
hood, and even as we have grown older, 
but one in which instruction was truly 
blended with amusement; and I believe 
all who undertake it with a desire to ac- 
complish the art, will find the truth of 
these remarks—that it is instructive, that 
it will afford amusement while it instructs, 
and we shall be taught, while learning this 
art of Phonography, a great deal that we 
thought we knew before. It is somewhat 
humiliating for us to find, after living many 
years, having had the advantage of a good 
education, too, that we do not know how 
to spell our words, or pronounce them pro- 
perly, the pronunciation and the spelling 
being so widely at variance. In Ipswich 
the science has spread a little, indeed more 
than a little. I am told that there is a 
very considerable number of phonogra- 
phers in our town, and I am persuaded 
that it is very much on the increase, 
and that through the visit of this gentle- 
man and his friend, with his clear mode 
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of illustrating, it will spread more and 
more. We have on all hands exhibitions 
of the advantages and benefits of the sci- 
ences, how greatly they add to our comfort ; 
and I do regard this as one of the railway 
experiments (for I may truly use this 
figure) that will give us facility in expres- 
sing our thoughts and ideas, and enable us 
to register those of others in a way we 
never could before. I regard Phonogra- 
phy as one of the many comforts which 
come of modern days’ inventions. Surely 
I shall be right, after the able lecture we 
have. heard, in expressing to our friend 
the lecturer, and his companion, the thanks _ 
of this meeting for the interesting illus- 
trations we have seen. 

This proposition was warmly responded 
to by the meeting. 


Mr. Pirman began his third lecture by 
pointing out the various ways used in our 
days to communicate ideas. The only 
means of improving and maturing our ideas 
was by communicating them to others, 
and receiving similar communications from 
them. Any thing, then, which would tend 
to facilitate such communication must do 
much towards the development of the 
human mind. There were two ways in 
which ideas were commonly communica- 
ted. First, by speech; this, perhaps, 
would ever have the pre-eminence ; with- 
out the use of speech the intellect of man 
could not be fully exercised; we may 
judge of its infinite importance by sup- 
posing for a while that we were deprived 
of it. What communication should we be 
able to make to each other? How should 
we carry on business? And what would 
become of the expression of those fine 
and noble feelings of our nature on which 
mainly depends the happiness of mankind ? 
But speech, valuable and important as it 
is, possesses a disadvantage. No memory 
is sufficiently retentive to remember 
that speech communicates. Words are 
uttered, they make momentary impressions 
on us—pass quickly away, and that, per- 
haps, for ever. Now, to remedy this de- 
fect, writing steps in, by which, while we 
express our thoughts as accurately as by 
speech, we render them permanent, By 
writing we can send our sympathies to the 
other side of the globe, hold converse with 
those who are far away as though they 
were near, and through its means feel that 
we belong to one great family. But had 
writing no disadvantages? It had one that 
was but too well known by all that used 
it. It required, comparatively speaking, 
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a very great amount of time to express 
our thoughts in this manner. What we 
may easily utter by speech in ten minutes, 
we should require an hour to commit to 
paper. Here was the great advantage 
speech possessed over writing. While the 
former was delightful and easy, the latter 
was a source of much inconvenience to us, 
inasmuch as it occupied so much of our 
tame. Now if a system of writing could 
be introduced combining the two advan- 
tages of these two methods of communi- 
cation, what incalculable benefits would it 
confer upon society at large. Such asystem 
was Phonoyraphy. For while it gave our 
ideas perpetuity, it expressed them as ra- 
pidly as we spoke. The lecturer here 
pointed out some of the evils attendant 
upon our present orthography, and ex- 
plained the principles of Phonography, 
showing them to be perfectly philosophical, 
and when carried out to their full extent 
to be in a high degree practically useful. 

The CuaiRMAN observed that he was 
sure that all had been interested as well 
instructed by the exceedingly amusing 
manner in which the subject had been 
dwelt upon. He solicited the thanks of 
the meeting for both the gentlemen before 
them. He himself should have great 
pleasure in endeavouring to obtain a little 
further information upon the matter. No 
subject had of: late years been brought 
before the public so truly answering the 
purposes of the day—that of getting over 
the ground quickly. He thought that 
what they had then heard would have so 
far interested them as to cause them to 
flock even in larger numbers to the lec- 
tures which were to follow. 

The meeting separated, after having 
passed the vote of thanks proposed by the 
Chairman, to the two lecturers. 





The fourth lecture was delivered in the 
Temperance Hall, by Mr. Pitman. This 
spacious room was well filled in every 
part. The doors were closed at a few 
minutes after eight o’clock, after which 
there were numerous applicants for admis- 
sion, who were obliged to return on ac- 
count of their not having been punctual 
in attendance. 

Mr. W. D. Sims was voted to the chair 
—He said he saw before him many more 
fit to take the chair than himself; yet he 
had pleasure in doing so, as he had for 
sometime past been a student of Phono- 
graphy, and had found it both useful and 
amusing. He had not spent so much time 
upon it as many were ready to imagine 
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was necessary to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of the system. He was pleased 
to see so large a company assembled to 
hear it explained, and hoped they would 
listen with unprejudiced minds, He was 
quite aware that many entered the room 
prejudiced against the system, but if they 
would listen to the definitions which would 
be given, their prejudices must give way. 
He knew that many had attended the for- 
mer lectures who had gone away from 
them with quite different opinions from 
those they previously entertained. 

Mr. Pitman here rose, amidst the 
cheers of the assembly, again to explain 
the system of Phonography. He com- 
menced in a most novel manner by repeat- 
ing about fifteen or twenty words, which 
appeared to the audience as an unknown 
tongue. The sounds of the words were 
very uncouth, such as one might expect to 
hear in the languages of the uncivilized 
Aborigines of America. Mr, Pitman said, 
if any one thought himself able to give an 
interpretation to what he had uttered, he 
would feel obliged by his doing so. None, 
however, could express the meaning of the 
words, All was excitement and suspense 
to know what could be the meaning of 
such strange sounds, and the utmost asto- 
nishment was depicted on the countenances 
of all on being told that it was nothing 
more or less than plain English. Mr. 
Pitman had merely pronounced the words 
precisely as they were spelt —that is, giving 
every letter in the words its proper alpha- 
betic name. This was as our writing 
ought to be—no letters should be put 
down that are not sounded, and no letters 
should represent any other sounds than 
those assigned to them in the alphabet ; 
but if, according to the present plan, words 
were pronounced as they were written, our 
ears would be assailed with jargons as in- 
comprehensible as that with which the 
lecture commenced. The sentence Mr. 
Pitman began with was—“ The English 
people do not recognise their language be- 
cause it is an absurd one!!” The nume- 
rous changes the letters of the alphabet 
underwent, were then pointed out; some 
of them were particularly striking. Thus 
—h-o-w spelt how, but by prefixing the 
letter s, the pronunciation of the latter 
part of the word would be altered to show. 
A foreigner when learning that the pro- 
nunciation of this word was sho, would ex- 
pect to see it retain the same sound wher- 
ever it occurred ; but he finds if the letters 
er are added to it, it undergoes another 
change—adds another sad burden to his 
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memory—thus, shower. On being told 
that d-e-a-r was pronounced dear, he 
would think b-e-a-r must be sounded simi- 
larly—beer. P-i-g spelt pig; add the 
letters e-o-n, a change immediately took 
place with the letter g—as, pigeon. T-o-m 
was Tom; by adding the letter 6—thus, 
tomb ; the sound of the o became changed, 
and the added letter was silent ! 

R. Ransome, Esq., was requested, at 
the close of the lecture, to address the 
meeting. Among other remarks, he said, 
—At a first view of the subject it may 
appear to some to be somewhat trivial. 
This was, however, quite a mistaken idea. 
When they considered the comfort they 
derived from speaking and hearing and 
reading, and thought how often they were 
deprived of the pleasure of communicating 
with their friends and receiving their com- 
munications, in consequence of the length 
of time required to commit their thoughts 
to paper, nothing could be regarded as a 
trifling matter which would afford greater 
facility for such pleasure and comfort. 
He was not a very apt scholar himself in 
the new art, but he could say, that with 
the little attention he had been able to 
pay to it, he could write it so as to find it 
useful to him. He should use it oftener 
if it were fully understood by those around 
him. There were some of the clerks in 
the business in which he was engaged, get- 
ting into the way of writing Phonography, 
and some of their employers as well, so 
_ that he did count upon some advantages 
to arise from the more ready communica- 
tion witheach other. Looking at the sub- 
ject also as showing us our own language, 
it was replete with interest. Though he 
could not boast of knowing the language 
perfectly, yet he knew a great deal more 
about it now than he did before he had 
learnt Phonography. That the system 
was easy of acquirement, he was fully per- 
suaded, and he hoped all would avail 
themselves of the benefit which the visit 
of these two gentlemen afforded them. 
He urged it upon them because he knew 
the subject was calculated to doa great 
amount of good. He might be thought a 
little enthusiastic in his remarks, but he 
thought he was quite right in his assertions. 


IPSWICH. 


We came to Ipswich with high expec- 
tations knowing that there were some few 
phonographers in the town who had la- 
boured with much zeal and earnestness to 
spread a knowledge of the art amongst 
their friends, which we well knew must 
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have a beneficial effect. Our expectations, 
we are pleased to say, have been much 
more than fully realised. It is quite de- 
lightful to witness the spirit with which 
the subject is taken up by the inhabitants 
of thistown. We have delivered five pub- 
lic lectures and seven private ones to the 
schools. We have likewise given two pub- 
lic and two private lectures at Woodbridge, 
a small adjacent town, where we have up- 
wards of 100 pupils. Average attendance 
at the public lectures—300. On Wed- 
nesday last we had a public meeting in the 
Temperance Hall, about 400 present, F. 
Alexander, esq., in the chair. We have 
now 18 classes to attend to, the pupils in 
which number about 500. The progress 
that some of them have already made is 
quite astonishing. Amongst our pupils 
here, we have Robt. Newton Shawe, esq., 
late M. P. for the county, who spoke in 
very favorable terms of Phonography at 
one of our Woodbridge lectures ; he pre- 
sides at a second public phonographic 
meeting in Ipswich, on Wednesday next. 
We have received much assistance from 
Mr. John King, the spirited and talented 
editor of the Suffolk Chronicle ; he de- 
votes a portion of the columns of his paper 
weekly to the advocating of the reform, 
and we deem it just to say that it is ina 
great measure attributable to this that the 
system has met with such a very favorable 


‘reception at Ipswich. A Phonographic 


Soirée is to be held here May 14. 


Jos. PITMAN. 
17th April, 1845. T. A. REID. 


WOODBRIDGE. 
(Suffolk Chronicile.] 


Mr. Pitman and Mr. Reid, the gentle- 
men 80 actively engaged in teaching the 
new art of Phonography in Ipswich, have 
been enlightening the imhabitants of this 
town on the subject with great success. A 
lecture was delivered, by Mr. Pitman, on 
Wednesday last, at the Masonic Lodge ; 
the vicar, the Rev. W. Meller, A. M., in 
the chair. The weather was very unfa- 
vourable on the evening of the lecture, 
but the room was quite crowded before the 
time announced for the commencement, 
and numbers returned. The chairman, 
in introducing the lecturer, said he felt 
some considerable interest in the subject 
of Phonography, having had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Pitman on a former occa- 
sion. The system, he said, must be useful, 
inasmuch as it occasioned such a great 
saving of time in commercial, studious, 
and in other pursuits. Mr. Pitman ex- 
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plained, as usual, the system of Phono- 
graphy, showed its philosophical character, 
and its practical utility. Several experi- 
ments followed, which could not have failed 
to convince the most sceptical of the prac- 
ticability of Phonography. Passages were 
read in English, Greek, and Hebrew, all 
of which were transferred with rapidity 
and accuracy to paper by means of the 
phonographic symbols, and read again with 
the greatest ease imaginable. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture, Robert Newton 
Shawe, esq., rose and proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pitman for the very instruc- 
tive and intelligent lecture he had deli- 
vered. He said, I must confess it is rather 
late in life for me to begin to learn a, b, c, 
over again, at the same time I must say 
that the description we have this night 
heard, has been so interesting, that I shall 
most decidedly endeavour to make a be- 
ginning myself. The value and advantage 
of the system are apparent, in the first 
instance, for it has been long the reproach 
of the English language, that it has all 
those absurdities of orthography which 
make it so exceedingly difficult to be ac- 
quired. -We ourselves who learn it as our 
mother tongue, are not aware of all these 
difficulties, but I believe it is known by 
those who are in the habit of teaching 
languages to others, that the greatest diffi- 
culties are experienced on this account. 
There is now, as is well known, a system 
of teaching to read by sound. Dr. Kay 
has published a book lately for the instruc- 
tion of national schools, and I have no 
doubt that the system, although it was 
very much laughed at, at first, will be the 
beginning of a new system altogether, and 
may be an addition to this phonographic 
writing. As the language is to be learned 
by sound, so will it be written by sound. 
I think with Mr. Pitman, that it is not at 
all improbable that, in course of time, 
Phonography will supersede, from its bre- 
vity and from its clearness, the lengthened 
manner in which we have hitherto been 
accustomed to convey our thoughts in wri- 
ting from one to another. I wish Mr. 
Pitman every success in his undertaking, 
and as far as my slender abilities go, I 
shall be happy to promote it. 





KILMARNOCK SOIREE. 


On Friday evening, April 11, a Phono- 
graphic Conversazione was held in the 
assembly room of the Turf Hotel, previ- 
ously to the departure of the Messrs. Pit- 
man from Kilmarnock. One hundred and 
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fifty persons were present, most of whom 
were phonigraphers,° Lhe chair was ocen- 
pied by Thomas Lang, esas, ont ‘of Mr. 
Pitman’s pupils. The chairman (who is 
a good practical phonographer, and deeply 
interested in the phonetic reform) in his 
introductory observations, alluded to the 
amazing power and accuracy of Phono- 
graphy in expressing sounds. As an in- 
stance, he mentioned his having written, 
in the phonographic character, after his 
first or second lesson, the names of some 
small towns in Ireland, remarkable only 
for their oddity of sound and difficult pro- 
nunciation, which Mr. Pitman pronounced 
with ease exactly as he had written them. 
Of the ultimate results of Phonography 
and Phonotypy, in their various bearings 
on the interests of the human family, it is, 
he said, impossible to form an adequate 
conception. The meeting was also ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Ben and Henry Pitman, 
Mr. John Howie, and Mr. Lee, the mathe- 
matical master of the Kilmarnock academy. 
The latter gentleman, in according to the 
Messrs. Pitman his thanks, remarked he 
was only giving expression to the feelings 
entertained by the whole of their pupils 
towards them, not only for doubling the 
number of lessons the classes were entitled 
to receive, but for the unremitting kind- 
ness and attention in which the instructions 
had been imparted. During the evening, 
Mr. Pitman read, by request, a portion of 
Burns’s Tam Samson’s Elegy, in the 
Scotch dialect, written in Phonography by 
one of the pupils, much to the satisfaction 
and amusement of the audience. Some 
lines, composed by Miss Aird, and read 
by Mr. Lee, were received with great 
approbation. The phraseography of Pho- 
nography was then explained by Mr. Pit- 
man, and illustrations given on the black 
board, with which all the pupils present 
were highly pleased. A report of the 
meeting appeared in the Kilmarnock 
Journal of the 17th, and also in the Kil- 
marnock Herald of the 18th, April. 


KILMARNOCK. 


Our labors closed here on Friday eve- 
ning, April llth, by a most interesting 
Phonographic Conversazione. We have 
had 85 private pupils, including 2 schools ; 
and a popular class, numbering 65. The 
members of this class have paid 2d. each 
evening of assembling, which, after paying 
the expenses of the room and printing, 
leaves nearly £3, to be devoted to the 
purchase of documents for gratuitous cir- 
culation. The progress of our pupils here 
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has been ‘very satisfactory, and we have 
reysqnite peli¢ve they will: now do their 
Yondstrsoceatend, a Knowledgé of the’ true 
principles of writing and printing to others. 
There is a wholesome interest awakened 
in favor of the phonetic reform in this 
town, which will, we think, continue to 
increase. We delivered a lecture in Ir- 
vine April 1st, to an audience of 80. A 
small class has since been formed there. 
Irvine is a small town of 5000 inhabitants, 
7 miles east of Kilmarnock, and within a 
mile of the scene of the famed Eglintoun 
tournament. Irvine is the birth-place of 
James Montgomery, esq, of Sheffield. 
B. and H. Pirman. 
Kilmarnock, 14th April, 1845. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Birmingham Phonographic Society 
has issued a circular, announcing the for- 
mation of a class at the phonographic class 
room in the Polytechnic Institution, for 
Sunday-school teachers and senior scholars, 
the latter being required to procure a re- 
commendation from their superintendant. 
A number of these papers has been for- 
warded to the superintendants of the diffe- 
rent schools in the town, together with the 
following note :—‘“ Sir,—Enclosed you 
have a quantity of circulars, announcing 
the formation of a Phonographic Class ; 
and you will much oblige by distributing 
them among your teachers and senior scho- 
lars, and also by recommending such of 
the latter as you can for admission. As 
the object is pre-eminently an educational 
one, we feel sure that it will commend 
itself to your best judgment, and ensure 
your cordial co-operation. Yours, very 
respectfully, on behalf of the committee, 
James A. Cooper. Committee room, 
April 5, 1845.”—If other societies and 
individual phonographers will exert them- 
selves in a similar manner, we shall see 
great things effected in a few years. 

The Birmingham and Nottingham an- 
nual phonographic meetings are expected 
to be held in the latter part of June. 


LOUTH. 


The Printing Reformation is advancing 
in public favor with far greater rapidity 
than its most sanguine promoters could 
have anticipated. It exists not as a mere 
suggestion, but as a reality, promising re- 
sults of which we scarce can form a con- 
ception. During the present month I 
have given two lectures to highly respect- 
able audiences, in the Mansion House, 
Louth, on Phonotypy, and the immense 
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impulse the reformation of our orthogra- 
phy would be calculated to give to educa- 
tion at home, and civilization and mission- 
ary enterprise abroad. At these lectures 
the subject was discussed in its different 
bearings upon this great question, and the 
advantages, immediate and remote, were 
fully pointed out. Objections to the pro- 
posed reform were met, apparently to the 
satisfaction of the assembled auditors. 
Since the delivery of these lectures I have 
privately met many gentlemen who were 
present and they are unanimous in the ex- 
pression of their high approval of the re- 
formation contemplated. On the evening 
following these lectures I gave a third lec- 
ture illustrative and explanatory of the 
principles of Phonography, and am now 
establishing classes for instruction in the 
art. The average attendance was upwards 
of 200. GEoRGE WITHERS. 
14th April, 1845. 





[From the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury, April lith, 1845.) 

THE WRITING AND PRINTING REFOR- 
MATION.—Mr, G, Withers, from the Bath 
Phonographic Institution, has, during the 
past week, been deliveriug a series of lec- 
tures in the Mansion-house at Louth, to 
crowded and respectable audiences, on the 
principles of Phonotypy and Phonogra- 
phy, the claims of which, to all interested 
in the general extension of education, he 
made very apparent. He completely ex- 
posed the many striking incongruities of 
English orthography (so called), which 
term he observed was a burlesque upon a 
system that was entirely destitute of rule 
and order. The lecturer contended that 
were children put in possession of an al- 
phabet in which was provided a letter for 
every elementary sound in our language, 
and each letter was used to indicate but 
one sound (asour ordinary numerals denote 
each but one number), all difficulties as 
to spelling and pronunciation would be 
obviated, and they would be enabled to 
read and pronounce correctly every word 
in our language as soon as they became 
familiar with the few letters it contained. 
A rectified system of orthography, or spel- 
ling systematised, is a desideratum which 
many great men have attempted, but hi- 
therto unsuccessfully : it remained for Mr. 
I. Pitman to perfect the undertaking. It 
seems not adistant probability that phonetic 
principles will be no mean auviliary in the 
general spread of Christianity ; the main 
hindrance to civilization and missionary 
enterprise is the difficulty of communica- 
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ting a knowledge of the English language, 
which experience has found to be essential 
to the effectual propagation and extension 
of the religion, the arts, and the sciences 
of Europe. Our orthography operates as 
an almost insuperable barrier to the com- 
munication and acquisition of the language, 
years being consumed in its attainment. 
On Mr, Pitman’s method, the attainment 
of English would be a pleasure rather than 
a toil; the work of a few months rather 
than of years; and much of the time now 
spent in its acquisition might be occupied 
in other and more important pursuits.— 
We wish success to this noble undertaking 
—second only in importance, as it is, to 
the introduction and establishment of print- 
ing itself. The simplification of the means 
of communicating truth is ever to be esti- 
mated as of equal importance with its first 
discovery ; and he who is successful in its 
accomplishment, is in every respect as 
great a public benefactor as he who first 
discovers it. 





Winlaton, near Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Mr. Barkas writes, ‘“‘ Lectures on Phono- 
graphy have been delivered here, the first 
by Mr. Spears, a young man, who is a 
blacksmith in a neighbouring village, and 
who works from six in the morning till six 
in the evening. His hands bear silent but 
sure testimony to the laboriousness of the 
work which he has to perform; yet even 


in these unfavorable circumstances, he has 


acquired a practical knowledge of the art 
of Phonography, and can write 120 words 
per minute. His power of writing was 
tested, a few evenings ago, by a school- 
master, whose name need not be given. 
Mr. Spears and he agreed to write Eng- 
lish at the dictation of any one present. 
English was read, and the schoolmaster 
and blacksmith went to work, the former 
writing stenography, which he had prac- 
tised about 20 years, and the latter wri- 
ting Phonography, which he had practised 
not so many months, The result was that 
the schoolmaster was completely beaten ; 
he could neither write so quickly, nor read 
so easily. They then agreed to write some 
foreign languages, and in this trial, also, 
the phonographic blacksmith came off con- 
queror, being able to read languages he 
did not understand, whilst the schoolmaster 
could scarcely read a word. The second 
lecture was delivered by myself about 
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three weeks ago. The attendance was 
90, and the remarks were listened to with 
great attention. Mr. Spears has a class 
of 9 or 10 in this village. 

Ackworth.—John Newby, class of 18 
in the village ; the class consists principally 
of young persons and females. 

Eynsford, Kent.—Mr. West, class of 18. 

Halifax.—James Naylor, two lectures ; 
audiences, 130, 90. Twelve pupils. 

Haverfordwest.—W. Jenkins, lecture, 
audience 400, 38 pupils ;—-Pembroke, lec- 
ture at the Town-hall ;—Pater, two lec- 
tures, audiences averaged 300, classes be- 
ing formed in both places. 

Portsea.—F. E. Pearson, class of 8. 

Borough Green, Wrotham, Kent.— 
Lecture by Messrs. West and Gain; audi- 
ence, 100, class of 12. 

Brighton.—Nelson Booth, class of 5, 
including four teachers of schools. 

Glasgow.—The Committee of the Pho- 
nographic Society, a class of 30. Alex. 
Gardner, who has charge of the class, 
learnt Phonography on the occasion of 
Mr. I. Pitman’s visit to Glasgow, in Jan., 
1842, and has since formed three classes, 
in addition to the above, numbering 10, 
25, and 50 pupils. 

Salisbury.x—A Phonographic Society 
established; A. Godfrey, treasurer, F. R. 
Self, secretary. A meeting is held every 
Tuesday evening for learners, and on 
Thursday evening for advanced phonv- 
graphers. Teachers of the learners’ class, 
Messrs, Godfrey, Self, and Lenthall, in 
succession. 

Littleton Pannel, Wilts.—A phonogra- 
phic tea meeting held in Ebenezer chapel 
on Easter Tuesday; 70 persons present. 


EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 


Established during the past month. 


The Berkshtre Rambler, Job Caudwell, 
Drayton Manor, Abingdon, Berks. 

The Reviewer, Allen Moore, Liverpool. 

The Phonotist, Archibald Hood, Rutherglen, 
Scotland. 

The Truth Seeker, John Staniforth, Hack- 
enthorpe, near Sheffield. 

The Reporter, ditto. 

The Phonographic Champion, F. E. Pearson, 
Portsea 

The Follower, ditto. 

The Printer, James Hindle, Halifax. 


The Evergreen Wreath, 8. E. Beale, Cork. - 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in last Journal, £94 28. 9d.; H. U. Janson, esq., (third donation), £1; smaller 
sums, 6d.; total, £95 3s. 3d. We still want about £12 to cover the expenses of the Fount. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


*Pearson Miss Amelia, 22, Upper Baker-st., 
London 

Parsons Miss, 96, London-road, Brighton 

Bragg Miss Jane, 72, Northwood-street, Bir- 
mingham 

Smith Miss Mahala, Rose-place, Norwich- 
road, Ipswich 

Hunt Miss Eliza Mary, Tavern-st., Ipswich 

Hunt Miss Isabella Maria, ditto 


Allan Archibald, care of John Allan, grocer, 
Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, Scotland 

Heywood John, Messrs. J. and B. Pearson, 

anchester 

Hames H. R., St. Martin’s-street, Salisbury 

Hogg W. S., 53, High-street, Dumfries 

*Hughes C. J., Dr. Bird’s, surgeon, Union- 
place, New-road, London, scientific lecturer 

Paton W., jun., 1, Eglinton-lane, 111, Eglin- 
ton-street, Glasgow 


Bragg W., 13, School-house-lane, Whitehaven 

Taylor Matthew, 17, Nicholson-street, Lau- 
rieston, Glasgow 

Downton C., Coventry-st., Kidderminster 

Drinkwater Henry, Quay-lane, Hanley Cas- 
tle, near Upton-on-Severn 

Capon philips Proprietary Grammar School, 

righton 

Gardner Alex., 28, Thistle-street, Hutchison- 
town, Glasgow 

Goldsmith J. H., Burslem 

Grinyer T. J., 9, Temple-street, Brighton 

Ferrier Wm., 187, High-st., Ayr, Scotland 

Sloane James, 2, Queensberry-st., Dumfries 

Smellie Gordon, 6, Maxwell-street, Glasgow 

Lachlison Robt., Engine-house,Marlborough- 
street, Whitehaven 

Renshaw George, Holdfield Brow, Post-office, 
Altrincham, Cheshire 

Rutter W.,Gas Works, Black Rock,Brighton 

Mc.Turk James, 18, Friargate, Preston 


_ Burnside T., 38, John-st., Bridgeton, Glasgow 
Blackwood Isaac, 72, Nelson-st., Glasgow 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Precursor.—By a decision of the Phonetic Council, the Precursor may now be pur- 
chased by any phonographers who feel interested in the subjects therein brought under 
discussion, and who, frum their knowledge of phonetics, calligraphy, typography, modes 
of education, or any other subject connected with the Litera Reformation, are capable 
of offering suggestions relative thereto. No. 9 is lately lithographed, price 3d., post- 
paid, 4d. Jt can be procured only from the Phonographic Institution, Bath, The first 
seven numbers of the Preeursor were done in manuscript; No. 8 was lithographed ; but 
no more copies were taken than were required by the members of the Council. As the 
work is an occasional one, we shall announce in the Journal the appearance of every 
fresh number. 

We refer those of our readers, who are interested in the phonetic long hand alphabet, to 
the Precursor, No. 9. With respect to the settlement of this alphabet, its publication 
in slips (not on sheets of paper,) and the appearance of the second edition ef The 
Reporter (which will be in demy 8vo.), we entreat our friends not to be in a h a 
Matters are in excellent train; and, if we are not hasty, all things must go on well. To 
do justice to The Reporter, would require one person’s whole time for, at least, a month ; 
yet so numerous are our engagements—matters which must receive immediate attention 
—that sometimes we cannot touch it for a week together. The book shall be done as 
early as it isin our power to do it; but, for the reason just given, and on account of the 
difficulty of poacipettina, Thin a work through the press, it is impossible to say precisely 
when it will appear. e strive to exercise a degree of patience equal to the magni- 
tude of the task we have undertaken, and wish our friends to do the same; and if 
they will help us in those experiments which must constitute the foundation of the 
Phonetic structure, the building will rise so much the more rapidly. If any one wants 
employment in the great Reform, and is not capable of offering suggestions towards 
perfecting any thing we have under hand, let him teach Phonography. This is settled, 
and settled on the only sure foundation—experiment. Every pupil that is obtained for 
Phonography, will prove a powerful argument for the Reform. 

E. B. S.—Not accepted. 

T. T.—We have found it advisable to limit the final dot for e to the following cases :— Use 
it only after a half-sized consonant, or a final hook, circle, or loop, or when, through the 
presence of some other vowel or vowels, it is more distinct to make it a final dot, as, for 
instance, in dewy, inquiry (written with kr and wi, struck through it); in other cases 
express final e by a dot in the first position. 

H. D.—The preparation of the “ ey of Short Hand” has been necessarily suspended 
for a year, through the pressure of other and more important engagements, which 
claimed prior attention. It will now be resumed shortly. 

When phonographers interline their long-hand letters with phonetic short hand, to show 
the brevity of the system, the use of red ink gives a very pretty effect, and presents the 
contrast in a more striking light. 

We have occasionally received communications from persons offering their services as 
members of the Corresponding Society, and who have forwarded, together with a speci- 
men of their phonographic writing, a long-hand letter! It is needless to say that such 
applications are neglected as a matter of course. 

A Correspondent, giving no name or address, has forwarded some pages of Major Beni- 
owski’s “ Anti-Absurd Alphabet,” desiring that, when read, they may be returned! We 
have a cory of the whole work, and will return this part on receiving the address of 
the party that sent it. 

Omission.—In the Journal for February, page 56, place a star to the name of Duncan 
Macdougall. 

Error.—P. 86, Ist col., Tulketh Hall. We have been requested to correct an error in our 
mention of the Tulketh Hall Mercury, as to its being “ printed” by the pupils. Since 
the enlargement of the paper they have received assistance in this respect, and are sorry 
that we have unintentionally given them more praise than is their due. 
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COMPLETION OF THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET. 


Ir is with great pleasure we are now able to announce that our experiments upon the 
best forms that can be assigned to the Phonotypes have been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. During the present year, we have not altered the alphabet in the pages of 
the Journal, but we have only been still the more engaged in making private experiments, 
and the result is such as the reader will see on the next page. This alphabet we intend 
to be permanent; no farther alteration of any kind will be made in it. 


The crusade against heterotypy may now be commenced in right earnest, and be car- 
fied on unflinchingly. The skirmishers of Phonography have long been in the field, and 
have done well in preparing the way for the advance of our heavy Phonotypic artillery. 
Those who hold out against the attacks of the phonographic stenographer, must yield to 
the steady assault of the long-hand writer and phonotyper. The united army of speech- 
writers and speech-printers—a “holy alliance,” more worthy of the name than those that 
have hitherto banded together for physical warfare—must be prepared for immediate 
action to exterminate heterotypy from the face of the earth. The end we have in view 
should be strictly kept in mind to inspire us, and to render all opposition unavailing. It 
is to open the deaf ears of ignorance to the voice of knowledge; to clear the road of 
learning of the briers and thorns which at present beset it; to multiply the power of the 
printing press indefinitely, by the indefinite multiplication of readers ; in a word, to make 
wriling and reading as easy as speaking and hearing, not merely to the few within 
reach of the speaker’s voice, but to the many to whom that voice would otherwise never have 
sounded ; not merely to the enlightened European, but the ignorant savage. No language 
need now be unwritten, no difficulty be experienced in reducing any language to writing. 
The most fugitive word may be fixed in its flight, and treasured up for the edification of fu- 
ture generations, and as exhibited in Types may come home to the heart of the humblest. 

Educators of the young, Parents, Statesmen, Missionaries, advancers of civilization and 
knowledge! to you we appeal. You know and feel how much the present mistaken 
system of spelling and writing has opposed your utmost efforts; you can appreciate the 
instrument we place in your hands. It is not simply your interest, it is your duty,—and 
we hope it will be your pleasure, to give us that assistance which we now confidently 
request. JOIN WITH US, AND THE SUCCESS OF THE SPEECH-WRITING AND SPEECH- 
PRINTING REFORMATION IS CERTAIN. 
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THE ENGLISH PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET. 


VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 


Example of Name in Example of Name in 
No. Type. its sound. Phonotypes. Type. its sound, Phonotypes. 
1 Ui feet ih P p pay pu 
li fit it Bb bay bi 
2 Ge mate g T t toe ti 
Ee met et Dd doe di 
21 Me mare ae Eg baer 62 
3 Aa psalm a Jj jew je 
fia Sam at 
Ce call cE 
4 @e caught ) Ge gall ge 
Oo cot ot 
Ff few ef 
5 Uu cur*® u : 
Vv view VE 
Wu curry ut | 
6 Oa bone Qe rt thigh it 
d 4 th atv 
7 Ww fool uw y 
Wow full ut Ss ‘ geal es 
COMPOUND VOWELS. Zz zeal Ze 
Hi high i a ee 
re ney e Kz measure 430 
8 how 3 
%y  hew y Ll bail el 
COALESCENTS. Rr bare re 
Yy yea ye 
Ww way WE M m sum am 
BREATHING. Nn sun en 
Hh hay he Wy sung i) 


* Additional exemplificative words for this vowel, when unaccented, are, principal, 
principle, mettle, metal, temper, open, schis-m, bosom. 
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@RFOGRUFt AND ORIPOUPT. 


{From Disraeliz [er Disretli? D’Israri’s], Uminitiz ov Liturucur.] 


Sum ov di furst scolurz ov sur cuyntri stept st ov di surcul ov der clasicul 
studiz wit di patriotic dizin ov inculcetin di posibiliti ov crietin e litururt 
langwij. dis woz e jenurus efurt in doz hw had olredi sicyrd deer sy- 
premusi bj der scil and decsteriti in i tw langwijiz consicreted bj scolurz. 
Meni ov di lirned had engejd in ai ambifus riferm ov sur ertogrufi, 
den regyleted bj no surtin lez; but hwil ig induljd in sum scim difurunt 
from hiz pridisesurz, di langwij simd onli tw bi di mer dizgizd umid sug 
dificult impruivmunts and fantastic invenfunz. 

& cyrius instuns ov di monstrus unomuliz ov sur ertogrufi in di infunsi 
ov sur liturugur, hwen ¢ spelin buc woz yet ¢ prefus tin hwig had no egzis- 
tuns, upirz in dis letur ov di Duces ov Nerfuc [NorFoLk] to Crumwel, 
Url ov Esecs :— 


“‘ My ffary gode lord—her I sand you in tokyn hoff the neweyer a 
glasse hoff Setyl set in Sellfer gyld I pra you tak hit (in) wort An 
hy wer habel ht showlde be bater I woll het war wort a m crone.” 


diz linz weer ritun bj wun ov di most ucomplijt lediz ov av sicstint sen- 
guri, ‘di frend ov scolurz and di petrun ov liturugur.” Dr. Mot [Mort] 
hw haz suplid is litururi cyriositi, haz modurnizd ai pasij wurd bj wurd, 
and do di idium ov di timz iz prizurvd, it no longur werz ent upiruns ov 
vulgariti er ov iliturusi. : 

“* Mj veri gud lerd,—Hir j send w, in tocun ov & ny yu, ¢ glas ov 
setil [SETYLL ?] set in silvur gilt; i pre w tec it (in) wurt. An j weer ebul 
it fad bi betur. © wad it weer wurt e tszund cren.”’ 

di domestic corisponduns, az upirz in leturz ov di timz, simz tu indt- 
cet dat di riturz imajind dat bi cunfurin larjur dimenfunz on der wurdz 
bj ai dyplicefun ov ridyndunt consonunts, de wer egmentin di fers, wun 
ov sé monosilubul ! 

In sug dizerdur le sur ortogrufi, dat riturz, hsevur picyliur in der mod 
ov spelin, did not ivun rit di sem wurdz ynifermli. Ulizubet hurself 
rot wun wurd, hwic ufuwredli fi had constuntli in hur mind, sevun difurunt 
wez, fer dus haz dis cwin ritun di wird sovrin. di réul mistres ov et 
langwijiz simd at ¢ les hwic to quz fer hur cumand. di ertogrufi ov ud- 
urz, eminunt for deer unin, woz az rimarcubul, and sumtimz mer eryditlt 
hwimzicul, idur in di utemt tw ritres ai etimoloji, er tu modify egzotic 
wurdz tm e netiv orijin; er, finuli, tw syt di popylur pronunsiefun ; 
¢ Hwot sistum er metud cud bi hopt fer at ¢ tim hwen deer priveld ¢ stren) 
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discrepunsi in di veri nemz ov pursunz, so veeriusli ritun, not onli by deer 
frendz but bj der onurz? Lerd Burli [BurLEIGH], hwen Secrituri ov 
Stet, deli sinin dispaciz wid di fevurit Lestur [Le1cestTER], yet spelt hiz nem 
LECESTER; and Lestur himself haz sybserijbd hiz on nem et difurunt wez. 

At dat piriud dyn tw ¢ mug letur, evuri wun simz tw hay bin at ¢ les 
tu rit deer on nemz. di nem Vilurz iz spelt fortin difurunt wez in dt 
didz ov dat famili. di simpul disilabic but ilustrius nem ov Pursi, ai 
bifup fsnd in famili docymunts, de had cuntrivd to rit in fiftin difurunt wez! 

dis ynsetuld stet ov sur ertogrufi, and hwot it efun dipended on, 
sur ertoipi, woz an incunvinyuns ditected iwun at « veri urli pirwd. 
di lurned Sur Jon Gic [CHEKE], di most ucomplift Gric scolur ov di gj, 
disended from curectin 4. Gric pronunsisfun tw invent ¢ sistum ov Inglif 
ertogrufi. ic woz no fermul pedunt ; wid an enlarjd nofun ov dv vur- 
nacwlur langwij, hi emd tw rister di Inglif ov hiz de to hwot hi dumd 
tw bi its pyritt. Hi wad uls ov no wurdz but sug az wer tru Inglif er 
ov Sacsun orijinul ; admitiy ov no udopfun ov eni forin wird intw ai Ty- 
glif langwij, hwig at dis urli pirtud sur scolur dimd sufifuntli copius. 
Hi objected tw di Inglif translefun ov di Bibul, fer its introducfun ov 
ment forin wurdz; and tm pruv dem ynnesesuri hi ritransleted di Gespul 
ov sent Maty, ritun on hiz on ny sistum ov e ny ertogrufi. Hiz ir woz 
nis, and hiz Atic test had di singwlur merit ov givin cunsizgun tw di pur- 
plecst piriudz ov sur urli stil. But hiz ertogruft diturd di jz ov hiz 
ridurz; hsevur di hirned €ic woz rit in hiz abstract prinsipul, it opureted 
roy hwen put into practis, fer evuri nyji spelt wurd simd tw ricwiur 
€ picylwr vocabyluri. 

Hwen secrituriz ov stet weer elso men ov liturucur, di hired Sur Tomus 
Smit, undur Uizubet, cumpozd hiz tritiz on “di Inglif Comunwelt” 
bot in Latin and in Inglif—éi wurdi cumpanyun ov di gret wire ov Fertes- 
cy. Not diturd bj di fet ov hiz frend, di lurned Gic, hi projected wun ¢ 
boldur sistum tw curect di ritin ov Inglif wirdz. Hi dizind tw riliv di ir 
from dv claf ov sypurfluus consonunts, and tw licwifi bi e vaili conflwuns. 
But do di scolur ecspozd di absurditi ov di jenurul practis, hweer, in surtin 
wurdz di ridyndunt leturz bicum myts, er dw not comprihend di ssndz 
hwig ar ecsprest, hwil in ydur wurdz wi hav no leturz hwig can ecspres éi 
ssndz bj hwig de ar spocun, hi had onli asurtend &v diziz, fer hi woz not 
vewult fergwnet in ai privenfun. fn enlarjmunt ov di alfubet, ten vailz 
insted ov fiv, and e fantasticul micscur ov a4 Romun, di Gric, and di 
Sacsun caructurz, ricwjurd an Inglifmun tw bi e veri hirned man tu rid 
and rit hiz muturnul langwij. dis project woz onli substitytin fer wun 
dificulti unudur mer strenj. 

Wer wi tw cers di wid fildz hwig diz urli “racurz ov ertogrufi” hav 
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run ovur, wi fud start at evurt turn sum strenj ‘“ wined wurdz;” but de 
wud bi fantastic monsturz, nidur burdz wid winz ner herz wid fit. Yec- 
spur sarcasticuli discrjbz dis nymurus res: “ Nz hi iz turnd ertogrufur; 
hiz wurdz ar ¢ veri fantasticul banewet; just so meni strenj difiz.”” (Mug 
Udw Ubst Nutin, Act 2; Sin 3.)° Sum meumyz. Wun uferdz ¢ cwent 
definifun ov di combinefun ov ertoipi wid ertogrufi, fer hi wud tic 
“hs tw rt er pent di imij ov manz vos lic tw di lifer necur’’(') di 
most popylur umendur ov sur difectiv ortogrufi woz probubli Bul- 
ecur [BuLLokar], fer hiz wure at list woz ripyblift. Hi propozd 
¢ bold cunfyzun, tw fics di fyjitiv ssndz bj ricastin 4 hol alfubet, 
and enlarjiy its numbur from 24 tw mer leturz, givin tw ssndz tw wun 
letur, tw sym tri (?); at prezunt no marc er difuruns foz hs di ssnded 
leturz fad bi sended, hwil sur spig (er ertogrufi) so widli difurd; but 
di felt, sez old Bulocur, iz in di piccgur, dat iz, di leturz, not di spic. 
Hiz scim wad hav turnd di langwij intw « sert ov myzic bocs, hwer & 
nots wud hav tet di tonz.(") ‘# ecstract from hiz udres tw hiz cuntri e 
cyrws pasij. ‘In trw ertogrufi, bot di i, di vés, and dv ir must cun- 
sent purfectli widst eni let, dst, er mez. Hwig wont ov concerd in di i, 
vds, and w, j did pursiv elmost turti yirz past bj av vert vés ov gildrun, 
hu, gided bi di i wid di letur, and givin vés ucerdin tw di nem derof, 
az de wer tet tu nem leturz, yilded di ir ov di hirur ¢ digri contruri send 
tw di wurd luct fer, hirbj grm cworulz in di ticur, and lodsumnes in & 
lurnur, and gret pen tw bot, and di cunchwzun woz dat bot tigur and 
lurnur must go bj rot, er no ful cud bi folod, hwen ov 37 parts, 31 
cept no scweer, ner tru jént.” 

©] diz rifermurz, wit meni subsicwunt wunz, onli cuntinyd tw disclaz 
di unizi stet ov di mindz ov di lined in rispect tw sur inveturet ertogruft ; 
so dificult and so lon did it tec to tig di nefun hs tw spel, an art in hwig 
wi hav nevur purfectli sucsided. Uvun di lured Mulcastur [Muz- 
CASTER] in hiz zelus lebur tw “ di rit ritin ov di Inglif tun,” feld, do hiz 
prinsipul simz wun ov di most obvius simplisiti. dis scolur, e mastur 
ov Sent Pelz scwl, frid from culijiet prejudisiz mentend: dat “ wurdz fud 
bi ritun az de wer spocun.”” But, ¢hweer weer wi tw sic for dt standurd 
ov sur ertoipi? ¢ Hw woz tw furnif di modul ov sur spic, in e land hwer 
dv pronunsiefun verid from di cert, ai capitul, er di csnti, and az mytubul 
from ej tuej? di sem efurt woz med umuy sur neburz. In 1570, di 


(1) “An @rtogrufi, cumpozd bi J(on) H(art), Gestur Heruld, 1569.” 
& buc ov ecstrim reriti. & copi at Hern Twcs sel woz sold fer £6 6s. 
It iz at dv Britif Myzium. | 

(2) ‘ Bulocurz Buc at larj for di Umendmunt ov Ortogrufi fer Inglif 
spig,”’ etseturu, 1580, 4to; ripyblift in 1586. 
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lurned Kwber [JouBERT] utemted tw introdys ¢ ny ertogrufi, widst, hs- 
evur, di ed ov strenj caructurz. Hiz ruil woz onli tw giv doz leturz hwig 
yiud dé propur pronunsiefun; dus hi rot euvres, uvres; francoise, fran- 
saise ; temps, tems. 

Umuy ai urli rifermurz ov sur vurnacylur idium, di nem ov Rigurd 
Mulcastur haz hardli rict posteriti, Sur filolojur haz dignifjd e smel 
volym ostensibli cumpozd fer “di trenin ov cildrun,’(*) bi ai eliveted 
vy hi opund ov far distunt timz from hiz on ov sur vurnacylur liturugur 
—and hi had di gleri ov havin med hiz nobul discyvuri hwen sur lit- 
urugur, woz yet in its infunst. 

dis lirned Mastur ev Sent Pelz scul divelups ai historicul progres ov 
langwij, on di gret filozoficul prinsipul dat no impedimunt egzisted tw 
prwent di modurn from rivulin éi mer purfect enfunt langwijiz. In opo- 
zifun tw di meni hw cuntended dat no subject can bi filozoficuli trited in 
dv muturnul Inglif, hi mentend, dat no wun langwij, n i, iz mer rifind 
dan unudur, but iz med so bj di industri ov “elocwunt spig” in a riturz 
demselvz, and bj ai ecsuluns ov di matur; ¢ netiv sdl bicumz mer jiniul 
in emyletin ¢ forin. # prizurv di pliziy ilustrefun ov hiz argymunt in dv 
pyriti ov hiz on proz, and bicez hi woz di profet ov sur liturucur. 

“di pipul ov Atunz dus bytifid der tun wid el cindz ov nolij, bot 
bred widin Gris, and borod from widst. di pipul ov Rom havin ploted 
(pland) der guvurnmunt mug lic di Utinyunz, bicem enamurd ov der 
' elocwuns, and transleted deer lirnin hweerwit: de weer in luy. di Romun 
etoriti furst planted ai Latin umuy ys hir, bj fers ov der concwest; at 
ys deerof fer maturz ov lurnin dut cez it cuntiny, do di concwest bi ec- 
spjurd. And deerfer, ai lured tuyz, so tirmd ov der ster, me tane der on 
pipul bot fer deer finin (rifinmunt) at hom, and der fevur ubred. But 
{did not diz tuyz yz wun ai sem minz tw brev (udern) demselvz, zr de 
pruvd so bytiful? 

‘deer bi tu speful cunsidurefunz hwig cip dv Latin and udur tunz, do 
cufli dv Latin, in gret continuns umuy us; di wun iz di nolij hwig iz rejis- 
turd in dem; di udur iz 4i confuruns hwig di lured oy Wrup dw comunli 
yz bj dem, bot in spicin and ritin. Wi sic dem for profit, and cip dem 
fer dot confuruns; but hwotevur els me bi dyn in sur tuy, idur tw surv 
privet ys or dv bytifiin sur spic, 1 dw not si but it me wel bi admited, 
ivun do in @i end it displest d¢i Latin, az di Latin 
did udurz. Fer ‘iz it not indid ¢ marvulys bondij tw bicum survunts 
tu wun tuy fer lurnin sec, 4. most ov sur tim, wid les ov most tim, hweeraz 
wi me hav di veri sem tregur in sur on tun, wid di gen ov most tim? 

(3) di furst part ov di Elimenturi entritet gifli ov di rit ritin 
ov sur Inghf Tuy. 1582, 12ma. 
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sur on beerin i joful titul ov sur hburti and fridum; di Latin rimembrin 
us ov sur treldum. # onur di Latin, but i wurfip di Inglif. & wif ol 
‘weer in surz hwig de had from ydurz; and, bj der on presidunt, dw let ys 
undurstand hz boldlt wi me vencur notwitstandin di opinyun ov sym ov 
sur pipul, az dizir radur tw pliz demselvz wid ¢ forin tuy hwerwit de ar 
ucwented, dan tw profit der cuntri in hur nacurul langwij, hwer deer 
ucwentuns fud bi. di tunz hwig wi studi wer not di furst geturz, do bi 
lurned travul (lebur) de prmv gud cipurz; but de ar redi tw riturn and 
discar) deer trust hwen it Jal bi dimanded, in sug ¢ sert az it woz cumited 
fer turm ov yirz, and not fer inherituns. 

“But it iz objected” sur lured Mulcastur prosidz wid hiz engejin 
simplisiti, dat “di Inglif tun iz ov smel ric, strecin no furdur dan dis 
ilund ov surz, ne not deer ovurel. ¢Hwot do (den)? It renet der, do 
it go not biyond si. And $bi not Inglif foc finif (rifind) az wel az forin, 
iprew? But wy se dat wi hav no cuniy (nolij) propur tw sur sdl tw coz 
forinurz tw studi it, az e tregur ov sug ster. ¢Hwot do (den)? ¢Hwi 
rez not di Inglif wits, if de wil bend der wilz fer matur er fer metud, in 
der on tun, to bi in tim az wel set tw bi forin stydunts 
for incris ov der nolij, az sur sdél iz set tm at dis 
tim bi forin murcunts fer incris ov der welt?” 

Wi hw hav livd to verify di pridicfun fud not les estim di profet; av 
pedugog, Mulcastur, iz ¢ fllosefur udresin men—e jinius hw uwecunz & 
nefun. Hiz indid woz dat “profetic 1” hwig umid év rmdnes ov its on 
dez, in its clir vigun contumpleted on di fytyriti ov av Inghf langwi ; 
and di de haz urjvd, hwen “in 41 end it displest 41 Latin,” 
and “forin stwdunts” lurn sur langwij “fer incris ov der 
nolij.” 

di dizjn ov Mulcastur tw regywlet ertogruft bj ertoipt woz rivivd so let 
az in 1701, in ¢ cyriys wire, yndur di titul ov “Practicul Fonogrufv” 
bi Jon Jonz, M.D. Hi propozd tw rit wirdz az de ar “fafunublv” 
synded. Hi notisiz “di constunt cumplents hwig wer den nf in consi- 
cwuns ov an ynsetuld ertogrufi.”” Hi proclemz wer ugenst “dv vizibul 
leturz,”’ hwig, not synded, ocegun ¢ felti pronunsiefun. 1 suspect wi had 
not eni spelin-bucs in 1701. # hav sin Diciz (DycHx’s) ov 1710, but i 
dw not reculect hwedur dis woz di furst idifun; dis sej ov practicul ertog- 
ruft wez cumpeld tu submit to custum, and tet hiz scolurz tw rid bj dt 
ir, and not bi dij. ‘ Yet custum” hi adz, “iz not di trwest we ov spiciy 
and ritin, from not rigardin di orijinulz hwens wurdz ar dirjvd; hens 
ubunduns ov erurz hav crept bot intw di pronunsiefun and ritin, and In- 
glif iz gron ¢ medli in bot diz rispects.””’ Sug woz di lamuntefun ov an 
onest pedugog in 1701. 
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di “ Fonogrufv” ov Dr. Janz woz probubli wel risivd ; fer, tri yirz aftur, 
in 1704, hi riturnd tw hiz “ spelin,” hwic, hi obzurvd, “ hsevur min, cun- 
surnd di benifit ov milyunz ov pursunz.” Hi had e nofun tw “invent ¢ 
wnivursul lanewij tm ecsel el udurz, if hi tet dat pipul wad bi indyst 
tu wz it.’’(‘) 

Wun di lined ov sur on timz hav indyljd sum ov diz filolojicul revuriz. 
Wun wad hardli hav suspected dat Dr. Franclin,(“) hvwz jinius woz so 
holli practicul, contumpleted tw revolwfuniz, 4 Inglif alfubet : wardz weer 
tu bi spelt bj di ssndz ov deer leturz, hwig wer tui bj regyleted bi sics ny 
caructurz and surtin cenjiz in ai veilz. Hi simz to hav rivivd old Bulocur. 
Pincurtun haz left us « ludicrus scim, ov hwot hi celz “an impruvd 
langwij.”” Sur veil turminefunz umsnt tw but wun fert ov ai langwij; el 
substuntivz clozin in hard consonunts wer tm hav ¢ finul vail, and dt 
consonunt woz tw bi omited aftur di veil. Wi wer tw ucwjur & Italyun 
wioni bj dis prizymd melodi fer sur harfturminefunz. In dis disfigurmunt 
ov di langwij,e cwac wud bie cwaco, and dat wudbi du. Plw- 
rulz wer tw turminetin u; penz, wudbi penu; pepurz, pepuru. 
_ Hi haz veri inosuntli printed di entjur vigun ov Murzu from ai Spectetur, 
on hiz sistum: av ludicrus jargun at wuns unijilets itself. Not meni yirz 
ugo, Jemz Elfinstun, « scolur, and ¢ veri injudifus wun, purfermd an 
ecstrerdinuri ecsperimunt. Hi vengurd tw publif sum volymz ov « litururi 
corisponduns, on 4i plan ov ritin di wurdz az de ar pronsnst. But dis 

(4.) di secund wure ov sur Fonogrufur iz entituld, “di Nw Art ov 
Spelin, dizind cifli fer Pursunz ov Mutyriti, ticin dem tw Spel and Rit 
Wurdz bi di ssnd deerof, and tw send and rid bj di sit deerof,—ritli, nitli, 
and fafunubli, ets., bi J. Jonz, M. D. 1704’. # giv ¢ spesimun ov 
hiz wurdz az de ar ritun and az de ar pronsnst— : 


Vizvbul Leturz. Custumuri and Fafunubul. 
Mayor Mair [Meer] 
Worcester Wooster [Wustur]} 
Dictionary Dixnary [Dicsnurv] 
Bought Baut [Bet] | 


“@l wurdz’, hi obzurvz, ‘ weer orijinuli ritun az ssnded, and el hwig 

hav sins elturd deer sondz did it fer wz and plezurz sec, from 
dv hardur tw ad iiur 
& harfur tw dv plezuntur ¢ ssnd.” 
a longur tu dv fertur, 

(46.) It woz bicez di jinius ov Dr. Franclin woz so practicul, dat 
hv woz led tw turn hiz utenfun tw dis subject. Hise dat bi &v prezunt 
sistum ov spelin, hwig mecs lurnin tw rid and rit so ecspensiv, wid rispect 
tu bot tim and muni, di mujoriti ov mancind hw hay tw Ilebur fer fi 
minz ov subsistuns from an urli piriud iu wt tw ecstrim old ¢j, ar dibard 
&t plegurz hwig bucs and corisponduns ar calcyleted tw uford. Wndur 
an impruivd, dat iz, ¢ fonetic sistum, di cildrun ov di pwrest opurutivz 
wud lurn tw rid wel, and tw rit fonetic fert-hand in e gud stil, bj « fy 
munts sculin. Ep. 
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editur, [nemli Elfinstun himself] biin « Scocmun, had tw serts ov Scot- 
isizumz tu encontur—in idium and in ssnd. Notwitstandin di ugriubul 
subjects ov « litururi corisponduns, it iz not probubul dat eni wun evur 
concurd e singul pirwzul ov pejiz, hwig tercurd di j, if de did not ai 
undurstandin, 

Wi me smjl at diz ripited utemts ov di lirned Inglif, in der invenfunz - 
ov alfubets, tw establif i. corisponduns ov pronunsiefun wid ertogrufi, and 
at deer voili cunsits tw melodiz sur ertoi:i. ©1 diz, hsevur, 
demunstret dat sur langwij haz nevur bin ritun az 
it et tm hav bin. @©1 sur rjturz hav ecspiriunst dis 
incunvinyuns. Cunsidurubul cenjiz in spelin wer introdyst at veriys 
pwiudz bj we ov ecsperimunt; dis liburtt woz wzd bj 4v Uizubitun riturz 
fer an imprwvmunt on di ertogrufi ov Gsur and Gesur. Sins at dez ov 
An, wi hav furdur divisted, yet aftur el sur efurts wi ar cunstrend tw rid 
wurdz not az de ar ritun, and tw rit difurunt wurdz wid di sem leturz, 
hwig livz dem ambigyus. And ns no riform fal evur hapun, 
(1! PP), fort ov wun bj “di omnipatuns ov parlimunt, ” “hwic, di gret 
luminuri ov le iz plizd tw ufurm, “can dw enitin ecsept mecin € man e 
wumun.”’ Cuystumuri erurz ar mor tolurubul dan di purplecsin inovefunz 
oy di most purvurs injinyiti.(*) dij, biwildurd in sug uncut pejiz az ar 
hir ricerded, fond di most cuprifus ertogrufi in popylur ys elwez les pur- 
plecsin dan di utemt tw rit wurdz ucerdin tw der pronynsiesun, hwig evurt 
wun regyleted bj di sondz fumilyur tw hiz on ir, and wzyult tw hiz on 
esnti. Uvun di dismemburmunt ov wirdz, omitiy er genjin leturz, distracts 
utenfun (°); and modurn ridurz hav efun bin diturd from ai studi ov sur 
urli riturz bj deer ynsetuld ertogrufi. Sur letur litururi anticwunz hav 
derfor, wid icwul test and sugasiti, modurnjzd deer tecst, bj printin 4 wurdz 
az di riturz, weer de nz livin, wud hav transcribd dem. 

(5.) dt gromur prificst tw Jonsunz Dicfunuri, cyriusli ilustreted bi 
dv nots and risurciz ov modurn editurz, wil firnif spesimunz ov meni ov 
diz ubertiv utemts. 

(6) Hwen wi bigan tw drop di letur K in sug wurdz az PHYSIC, MUSIC, 
PUBLIC, ¢ litururi anticwuri hw rot ubst 1790, obzurvd on dis ny fafun, 
dat “‘ferti yirz ugo no scul-bd had deerd tw hav dun dis wid impyniti.” diz 
wurdz in oldur Inglif had wun unudur sypurfluus letur, bun spelt pHy- 
SICKE, MUSICKE, PUBLICKE. di modurn mod, notwitstandin its prevuluns, 
must bi cunsidurd unomulus ; fer udur wurdz endin wid 41 consonunts cK 
hav not bin fern ov der finul k. Wi dw not rit ATTAC, RANSAC, BEDEC, 
(utac, ransac, bidec), ner BULLOCc (buluc), ner Duc (duc), ner gud Luc 
(uc). diupiruns ov wurdz diprivd ov deer finul letur, do identicult 4 sem 
in pont ov ssnd, prodywsiz ¢ penful efect upon di ridur. Peg [PEGcE] fur- © 
nifiz « luidicrus instuns. It cunsists ov monosilubulz in hwig di finul and 
ridyundunt kK iz not ritun,—‘‘ Dic Gave JAC A KIC WHEN JAC GAVE 
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Suc hav bin di impracticubul efurts tw pent di vds tw aii, er (tw gen bj 
silubulz ceri ssndz. di impurfecfunz fer hwig sug rifermz weer dizjnd, in 
pret part stil purplecs us. Sur ritun langwij stil rumenz tw di utur cun- 
fyzun ov di j, and ai ir ov dt bafuld forinur, hw efun discyvurz dat hwot 
iz ritun iz not spocun and hwot iz specuniznotritun. dvertogrufi ov sum 
wurdz lidz tw deer fels pronunsiefun. Hens orijineted dat picyliur inven- 
fun ov sur on, dat od-laciy monstur in filoloji, ‘‘e pronsnsin dicfunuri,” 
hwig ofendz sur jz bj dis unhapi utemt tw rit den sendz. de huuz iz hav 
run ovur Yeridun, Wecur and udur ertoipists, must efun hav smild at der 
arbitruri disfigurmunts ov di Inglif langwij. diz ludicrus utemts ar aftur el 
inefifunt, hwil de cumpel us tw reculect, if du tin bi posibul, ¢ polisilabic 
combinefun az barburus az di langwij ov di Geraciz. 

Wi me simputjz wid ai discunsurted forinur hw iz ¢ lurnur ov di Inglif 
langwij. ©1 wurdz endin in UGH must cunfsnd him; fer instuns, THOUGH, 
THROUGH and ENOUGH, uljc ritun, ar ic difuruntli pronsnst (do, tru, inuf): 
and if hi fad giv us BOUGH (bs) ritlt, hv me bi fergivun fad hi blundur 
at couGH (cof) ; if hi escep in sefti from THOUGH (do), di sem wind wil 
blo him st ov THOUGHT (tet). ¢ Hwot can dé forinur hop hwen hi dis- 
cuvurz dat gud jujiz ov der langwij pronsns wurdz difuruntli? & mir 
Inglif scolur, hw holdz litul inturcers wid sosjeti, hsevur fumilyur in hiz 
clozet bi hiz ucwentuns wid di wurdz, and ivun deer derivefunz, mit fel in ¢ 
mutiriul pdént, hwen wzin dem in convursefun er in ¢ public spig. & list 
ov nemz and plesiz mjt bi givun, in hwig not ¢ singul silubul iz pronsnst 
ov doz dat stand ritun. 

date langwij Jud bi ritun az it iz spocun, wi st, haz 
bin cunsidurd dizirubul bi &i most intelijunt scol- 
urz. Sum hav ledubli purswird in ritin di past tens RED az ¢ distinfun 
form di prezunt READ (rid), and enfuntli j hav fond it printed REDDE. 
Lerd Birun haz wun ritend & enfunt mod in hiz Djuri. Bi not distin- 
gwifin & tensiz, an edibul ridur haz ofun yoweerlli cunfyzd di timz. G bi- 
fer I, yngrumaticul ertoipists dicler iz ssnded hard, but so nymurus ar di 
ecsepfunz, dat dv ecsepfunz mit icwuli bi udopted fer di ruil. It iz trm 
dat di peduntri ov scolurfip haz put its sovrin vito ugenst di practis ov 
ritin wurdz az de ar spocun, ivun cud di ertoipi evur hav bin setuld bj an 
yncwescgund standurd. Hwen it woz propozd tw omit di myt B in DOUBT 
(dst) and DEBT (det), it woz objected dat bi dis castrefun ov © swpur- 


Dic A KNOC ON THE BAC WITH A THIC sTIC”’; (Dic gev Jac ¢ cic hwen 
_ Jae gev Dic & noc on ai bac wid « tic stic). If ivun suc fumilyur wurdz 

and simpul monoasilubulz can distract sur utenfun do de hav onli lest « 
singul and myt letur, hw gretli mer in wurdz cumpsnded, dizgizd bj di 
mytilefun ov sevurul leturz. 
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fluus letur in & pronunsiefun [ ? ertogrufi, }] wi fad lwz sit ov der Latin 
orijinul. di sem surcumstuns ocurd in di riferm ov di Fren! ertogrufi; 
it woz objected tm ai inoveturz, dat hwen de rot TEMS (ta) rijectin di P 
in TEMPS, ée holli Jest sit ov di Latin orijinul, tempus. Miltun simz tw 
hav led dyn surtin prinsipulz ov ertogrufi, anfuslt obzurvd in hiz on idifunz, 
printed hwen di poit woz blind. An ertogruft hwig wad bi mer nacurul 
tm an unlurned ridur, iz rijected bj di etimolojist, hmz prid and pomp 
egzult in tresin i lijitimusi ov wurdz tw der primitivz, and duit tw rit 
dem az nir az me bi, ucerdin tw & unaloji ov langwijiz. 





*,* di ubuv articul iz « gud egzampul ov di enturtenin manur in hwic 
an edwceted pursun wil tec ubst ¢ subject hwic hi haz not siriusli studid, 
and on hwic it iz not hiz intenfun tw uriv at eni cunclwzun. In di sem 
bret dat hi foz ai imens felts ov sur prezunt ertograficul sistum, hi dicriz 
eni elturefunz, and insists dat nutin but ai “ emnipotuns ov Parlimunt ” 
can efect' it. Wi biliv dat Cwin, Lerdz, and Comunz wad bi ewit inefec- 

Gyul in establifin dis riferm, hwig must sprin from e jenurul wif in di 
pipul, and dis wij, wi elso biliv tw hav bin crieted in di mindz ov sevur ul 
tszundz. di sid iz son, and wi hop it wil flurif. 

di utemts menfund in dis articul hav jenuruli bin med bj scolurz hw hav 
had no opurtyniti ov prosidin furdur wid it, hu hav not leburd fer yirz 
hwil cunsidurin deer subject, and strivin tw diseminet deer opinyunz in el 
parts ov di cuntri. di prezunt elturefun bigan umupy di midul clasiz, not 
di ignurunt surtinli, but not umuy di scolurz ov Inglund. It haz bin 
udrest in dt fep ov Fonografic Ritin tm tszundz ov di midul clasiz, hw 
hav embrest it igurli, and it recumendz itself ivun tw doz most jelus ov 
deer prezunt spelin, bj av insinwetin iz wid hwic it me bi ritun, and di gret 
tim and lebur hwic it nesesurul sevz. 

It iz trm dat tw spel e fy wurdz difuruntli from ai yzyul plan, and 
tu hav diz elturefunz ov spelin carid st in wun er tui wurcs onli, difurin 
most probubli in difurunt wurcs iz distractin tw di i, and wi wil elso 
redult grant dat di mod ov reprizentin di sendz ov sr langwij udopted bj 
Wecur, Smart, and most riturz ov pronsnsin dicfunuriz, iz hili ofensiv tw 
&v i, ucustumd tw di byti ov comun tipogrufi. But der simz tw bi no 
rizun hwj ny caructurz fud not bi fermd on ai modul ov di old wunz, tw 
suply di dififunsi, and dat in e mer apt manur dan haz bin pursyd in dt 

* eunstrucfun ov dt Rufun alfubet fer egzampul, hwig ize medli ov Gric 
and Romun tips. Wi hav bin leburin fer mer dan etin munts tw efect 
dis gret object, and wi hop dat sur em iznsrigt. doz hw rid diz pejiz wil, 
wi tinc, uls dat a wurdz ar az nit az doz printed in comun tips, hwjl deer 
swpirioriti, in pont ov fetful reprizentefun ov di spocun ssndz iz manifest. 
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doz hu nz rid wid fusiliti, wil most probubli find sum wurdz cyriusli 
ofensiv tw der i, but az 4 sem tips wil bi wzd in ol ydur bucs in hwic di 
riferm ov sur spelin iz utemted, diz ny fermz wilin ¢ veri fy dez bicum fu- 
milyur, and prizent no inturupfun tw di cers ov tet, hwil di numbur ov ri- 
durz wil, it iz hopt, bi mug incrist az dis sistum bicumz mer jenuruli difwzd. 

deer iz wun pdnt ov riul consicwuns hwig iz wjd in dis pepur ugenst, 
ent utemt at printin bj snd ; it iz, dat der iz no standurd ov pronunsie- 
fun, and dot in difurunt parts ov Inglund, and indid from indivijyul tw 
indivijyul, di sem wirdz,—dat iz wirdz hwic ar nz printed in di sem 
manur,—ar pronsnst veri djvursli. Let onli ig pursun scrmpylusli spel 
az hi pronsnsiz, and ig az scrmpylusli rid az di buc iz ritun, and dis dif- 
uruns wil bicum ¢ rialiti hwig can bi fet ugenst, and wi me hop, az di 
minz ov inturcers incris, wil bi fet ugenst, so dat wi me bicum ¢ pipul 
ov wun tuy. Nx wi rit in wun yniferm manur, and, eléo ¢ mug gretur 
yuifermiti ov pronunsiefun nz privelz ol ovur di cuntri dan woz posibul ¢ 
sengurt ugo, wi stil spic in e veri gret numbur ov madz. Supoz in enfunt 
tumz di ritinz ov Twsididiz, Hirodotus, and Tiocritus had bin spelt in 
€ yuiferm manur, {hs fud wi hav recugnizd di difurunsiz ov di Atic, 
tonic, and Doric djulects ? Ne, but wi dw not spel cwit ywuifermli ns, for 
di Scog wurdz (hwig ar friewuntli onli cyriusli pronsnst Inglif,) in Barnz 
and Scot, ar printed in e picylyur manur, hwis, eldo intended tw gid di 
ridur, rendurz it veri dificult fer e Sudurn, tu se hwot pronunsiefun 
woz ment. It wad bi ¢ gret advantij tm hav ivun ol sur provinful- 
izumz ecsprest in propur wirdz, dat de mjt bi non. Meni gud Inglif 
wurdz ar nz lest, bicez berid, but if dus risusiteted, de mit bi fend jenuruli 
ysful. dis izcwitsurtin; bucs in hwig wurdz ar ritun az ¢i 
etur pronsnsiz dem, wud biazjenuruli intelijibul az 
wurdz uturd bi di otur himself tuanediuns. At prezunt 
€ mispronuynsiefyn iz yturd, ET SEMEL EMISSUM FUGIT IRREVOCABILE, 
(et semel emiswm fugit irevocabile,) and, wuns dismist from di mt, iz 
gen past ricel,—it iz e fantum hwig canot bi graspt. Let it bi prizented 
in e tanjibul ferm on pepur, and it wil not escep curecfun. 

Wt wil ns menfun wun er tur pénts on hwic wi ar in dst hs tu print 
ucerdin tu send, supozin dat wi print not sr on pronunsiefun in purtic- 
ylur, but az far az wi can juj, dat ov di gretest numbur ov di edwceted 
clasiz in Inglund. 

{2ud wi print wurdz az de ar uturd in combinefun wid udurz, er az pro- 
nenst hwen jsoleted? di latur haz bin 4) mod wi hav hidurtw udopted. 
Wise, u sun uv du man, hwen cunectin di wurdz, but s, sun 
ov, dt, man, hwen di wurdz arisoleted. ¢ Hwic fad wi print? di foloiy 
ar dy wurdz hwig wud bi purticylurli ufected bj eni elturefun ov dis ruil, 
di list bun eestracted from Prof. Clares  Vacul Inglif. ” 
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Heturotips; A, AN, AND, AT, AS, THE, THERE, (THERE IS THERE 
SEEMS,) THAN, THAT, (cunjunfun er relutiv pronzn), 
TO (bifer « vurb, az TO DO, TO GIVE), AM, ARE, WAS, 
WERE, HAVE, HAD, HER, THEM, THEIR. 

Fonotips; cunected and ynemfatic; u, un, und, (er un), ut, uz, (?), 
du (bifer consonunts onli), dur, dun, dut, tu, um, ur, 
wuz (?), wur, huv (uv), hud (ud), hur (ur), dum 
(um), dur. 

; isoleted, or emfatic; ¢, an, and, at, az, di, deer, dan, dat, 
tu, am, ar, woz, wer, hav, had, hur (Prof. Clare sez 
‘her’), dem, deer. 

Meni wurdz cumensiy wid a and con, com, in heturatips, ar pronznst 

az if de cumenst wid u, cun, cum, hwen spocun rapidli, in comun con- 

vursefun, and elso hwen ¢ veri stron acsunt is led upon an ujesunt silubul, 
hwjl emfatic spicurz, public oruturz, acturz and pyrists, ufect tw pronsns 

a, cOn, com on el ocezunz, and riturz on ortoipi, ov cers, ugri wid 

dv latur. In diz and simulur cesiz wi hav hidurtw udopted & fermur 

pronunsigfun, az bin 4. most yzyul, and best non,—biin in fact dat, 

hwig ¢ pursun ignurunt ov heterotipi and onli ucwented wid fonotipi wad 
ecspect. Similur obzurvefunz upli tw udur wurdz hwic hav tw pronunsi- 
efunz, ucerdin az de ar pronsnst fumilyurli or orutoriculi, unemfaticult 
or emfaticuli. Most wirdz ov sevurul silubulz risiv ¢ turd, and totult 
distint pronunsisfun upon biin silubjzd,. byt az dis wad bi uturli ridicy- 
lus in spicin or diclemin, it. iz ov cers st ov di cwescun. It wud sim den 
dat deer ar tw: distint djulects ov Inglif, bot in ws, and wzd bj dv sem 
pursunz on difurunt ocezunz. 4% Zud wi onli udopt wun, or wz bot ucer- 
din tw ocezun? Sur opinyun iz, dat in fert hand, onli wun (di fumilyur)(’) 

Jud bi yzd, but in printin, wun, er di udur, er bot at di plegur ov ai 

etur. fz dv cumpozitur can not bi ulsd tw cuz for himself, it wad bi 

nesesurt tw establif sum rw, sug az, di fumilyur tw bi wad unles di 

orutoricul bi purticylurli marct in 4 manyscript. 

At sum fyour tim purhaps wi me riturn tw dis subject, and endevur 
tw distingwif mer acyretli bitwin di tw: stilz ov Inglif. At prezunt wi 
nid onli ad, dat di orutoricul clinz mer tw di pronunsiefun prizymd tw 
bu indiceted bj di heturotips, hwil di fumilyur udopts dat hwic iz mast 
izi fer di vocul ergunz. di cenj ov t, d, bifor y, intw g, j, biloyz tw di fu- 
milyur ; ai veri fricwunt ys ov di vail u iz fumilyur; dus, negur, mint- 

(7.) In di ces ov logogramz, az onli wun letur can bi silected, dat 
me bi cozun hwic iz most cunvinyunt, indipenduntli ov uur cunsidur- 
ejunz; dus wi me elwez rit a, and 4i cumpozitur wud print and, und, 
or un, ucerdin tw sircumstunsiz. 


- 
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cur, liturugur, vurjur ar fumilyur; netyr, minityr, litur- 
etwr, vurdyr ar orutoricul, e difuruns cwit az gret az dat bitwin di 
fonic and Atic djulects ov Gris; hwil dv Scog olturefunz me bi estimd 
Doric. Umupy di fumilyur djulects, wi me wel recun (widst disendin tw 
~ acnolijd vulgaritiz), 4i Lundun, West ov Inglund, Nerdurn, Scoc, Welf, 
frif, and Umericun, az biiy distint vurietiz, eo] ov hwig Jud bi at tumz 
marct in ritin, and el ov hwig ar cepubul ov reprizentefun bj Fonotips. 

der iz wun picyliariti hwig marcs el dv Inglif djulects, eldo it grajywult 
lesunz az wi prosid nort and west, and iz most cunspicyus in Lyndun, 
hweer it clirli ufects di orutoricul djulect elso. Aftur a, 0, u, di letur 
r, hwen not folod bi ¢ vail, iz, bj di gret mujoriti ov spicurz, inverwbli 
omited ; and aftur udur leturz it iz ecscenjd for u; dus, bitwin FARTHER 
and FATHER, LORD and LAUD, DEAR and di last silubulz ov IDEA, 
no difuruns iz med, di wurdz biin pronsnst fadu, led, diu, ijdiu, 
rispectivli. If hsevur e veil foloz, den a r rivivz, az “ fadur ov el,” 
‘“ diur Alis;”? and it iz dv hit ov vulgariti tw insurt 4 r hwer nun woz 
orijinuli omited ; “ ai jdiur uv u man,” iz focin tw irz polit; simiurlt 
‘du ler ov du land’, du panoramur ov Lundun’, insted ov “di jdiu 
uv u man,” “du le ov du land.”’ Ent utemt tw tril a r hwen not 
foloed bi « vail, prodysiz an unplezunt, forin Scoc, or Irif efect. It iz 
tw dis absuns ov dt proptr trild r, dat wi me utribyt di fact dat no stopt 
vail ocurz bifer r in sug sityefunz. Bifer e veil, r iz pronsnst propurli. 
Wi hav hidurtw elwez printed dvr, dus, fadur, fardur, led, lerd, diur, 
idiu; ¢fud dis plan cuntiny or not? It iz surtinli veri cunvinyunt in 
meni fert hand wirdz tw wz dir, fer hwig wi hav ¢ gud ubrivisfun, and wi 
dus distingwif wurdz hwig udurwiz cud not bi distingwift hwen unvo- 
culjzd ; but wi so cuntinyuli find biginurz in fonogrufi livin di R st, 
dat it bicumz e cwescgun az tm hm iz ritP & fer test iz tw tec © wurd 
hwig iz hurd fer di furst tim and rit it. Wi rimembur in Yercfur hirin ¢ 
wurd hwig sended tw sr irz “ tlati; ”’ wi discuvurd dat it iz spelt “clarty,” 
(minin stict, uplid tw seft clei grsnd). Hir no R struc sur ir; yet 
it woz clir dat “clarty”’ wad bi dinacurul heturotipic spelin, bicez wi hav 
no udur heturatipic minz ov reprizentin di send a. 

Unufur purvedin pronunsiefun, Jon in 4i wurd just sited, iz ai ys ov t1, 
dl, fer cl, gl. Tw pronzns 4i latur combinefunz distintli, riewiurz an 
efurt incunsistunt wit di continyiti ov comun Inglif pronunsiefun. di 
ridur haz onlv tw pronsns tle, dluv, tloz, tlin, dlibli,, tw discuvur éat hi ut- 
urz &v sem sendz az in di wurdz CLAY, GLOVE, CLOSE, CLEAN, GLIBLY. 
In cumpliuns wid custum wi hav hidurtw printed and ritun cl, gl. 
?Iz it not rt tw dw so, and cunsidur tl dl az visiz ov pronunsisfun ? 

Bifer r, e and o dw not ocur in Lundun Inglif, biin cunvurted intw 


@ 
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we 0, (az de hav, fer ecsperimunt, bin printed in dis pepur) ; meni pursuns 
hsevur, insist dat de pronsns cu, ou, in sug cesiz, dus meur, mour, for 
Mayor, MORE, hwic tw sur iz ar pronsnst meu, mou. Wi ufur 
sur ridurz dat wi ar ebul tw pronsns dv wurdz wid iz, az mer, mer, meu, 
meur, meu, meur; mor, mou, mer, mour ; and, noin diz ssndz, wi fil con- 
fidunt dat ai gretur nymbur ov spicurz se meu, (but “‘m eur uv Lyndun,” | 
on ucsnt ov di foloin vail,) mer or meu. Hidurtw wi hav wzyuli 
printed ¢ insted ov x, and wzd o, hwer Mr. Smart in hiz pronsnsiy 
dicfunuri wil hav it so. ¢2ud dis bi cuntinyd? 

di wurdz WHICH, WHAT, WHEEL, WHEN, WHERE, etseturu, ar 
syumtjmz pronsnst wic, wot, wil, wen, wer; and sumtjmz hwic, hwot, 
hwil, hwen, hwer. doz hw pronsns di h stigmutiz & ydurz az vulgur ; 
doz hu omit di aspiret, cumplen dat dv udurz ar provinful. & distingwiJt 
forin fonetifun (Dr. Rap) diclerz dat dv aspiret iz nevur ssnded. In un- 
acsented silubulz, az sumwot, sumweer, wi biliv dat it iz rerli er 
nevur pronsnst wun bj doz hw ytur it on udur ocezunz. Wi hav hsevur 
ynifermli printed hw, hwenevur wh ocurd in heturotipi. ¢ Hwot cers 
wud it bv best tw pursy ? 

diz dsts dw not at el ufect di prinsipul ov printin bi send; de ar 
mirli cunsurnd wid di cwesqun ¢hwot ssnd iz it best tw print? Sur 
cunclwgun iz dat ai Inglif langwij haz hidurtm bin lic di Mongolyun, 
onli not cwit so marct. dt Mongolyun (@jniz etseturu) djulects, ar rivli 
difurunt langwijiz, so dat wun iz ynintelijibul tw di spicurz ov unudur, 
but di ritin iz wniferm and intelijibul tm el. di bred Lancufur djulect, 
and di lo Cocni ar az distint langwijiz, az lo and hj Jurmun ; yet ig iz 
ritun in di sem manur! Let ai djulects bi ritun difuruntli until de ar, bi 
. Gi ynitin pour ov ¢ web ov relwez, bret twgedur and murj intuawun. Let 
bucs bi printed ucerdin tw an eturz fansi; hi wil, if hi wifiz tw bi undur- 
stud, udopt dat djulect most yzd, nemli dat ov di edyceted Lundunur ; 
and dv fumilyur er dat ov evuri de lif, in prefuruns tw di orutoricul, hwig 
tszundz hav no cans ov hirin. Hwedur di cunected er uncunected stil 
bi udopted iz unudur ewescun, hwic ig etur must at prezunt setul fer him- 
self, until au gret bodi ov eturz hav establift sym jenuruli acnolijd custum. 

Wy ofur dis az an indivijyul opinyun, enturtend bj surselvz. Wi no 
not hs far it iz ferd bj uéurz; and wibiliv dat it duz not entjurli coinsjd 
wid Mr. Pitmunz.(*) Wid ai singul ecsepfun ov di ws ov & e bifer r, wi 
hav hir udopted di stil ov spelin hidurtw yzd in 4 Jurnul. 

Dercin ; 11 Marc, 1845. A. J. E. 


(8.) Wi beg tw rifur sur ridurz tm di Fonografic Corispondunt fer 
div prezunt mynt, fer sur vys on dis subject.—Ep. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC 

Ipswich.—An interesting Phonographic 
Soirée, held in the Council Chamber of 
the Town Hall, May 14; attendance, 300, 
chiefly Mr. Joseph Pitman’s pupils. A 
full report of the meeting is published in 
a tract of 16 pages, large demy 8vo., 
double columns, price 1d., or 5s. per 100. 
We hope to find room, in our next No., 
for an abstract of the proceedings. We 
recommend phonographers to circulate 
copies of this very interesting document 
where persons have time to read so much, 
(for general distribution, the 4-page docu- 
ments are more suitable). In the addres- 
ses of the various speakers, the claims of 
Phonography and Phonotypy are urged 
with much force; the address of Isaac 
Pitman is a sketch of the history of Pho- 
nography. Copies of this Ipswich Report 
may be had from our London publisher 
through the booksellers, but, as in all cases 
of penny publications, in not less quanti- 
ties than a dozen. 

Woodbridge. —A Phonographic Soirée, 
May 15; president, Mr. Hughes, of the 
Grammar School. Attendance, 70; speak- 
ers, in addition to the president, Isaac 
Pitman, Joseph Pitman, and T. A. Reid. 

Pembroke and Pater.—W. Jenkins, 
53 pupils. | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. : 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Brighton.—John Grinyer, 12 pupils in 
his school. 

Kincardine, Scotland.—G. P. Ure, lec- 
ture in the Secession Church; 30 pupils. 

Glasgow.—James Quee, 6 pupils. 

Greenock.—B. and H. Pitman, three 
lectures, 36 pupils, and a general meeting 
of phonographers and friends previously to 
the departure of the teachers for Stirling. 

Lancaster.—H. Hadwen, lecture, at- 
tendance, 30; class of 6. 

Louth.—G. Withers, lecture in the 
Mechanics’ Institution. Total number of 
pupils in Louth, 42. 

Halifax.—Samuel Johnson, 2 classes, 
one of males containing 16 pupils, another 
of females, containing 31 pupils. 





In the Boulogne Gazette, of 28th April, 
and Sth May, appear two interesting no- 
tices of Phonography, each occupying a 
column of the paper. It is a Review of 
the new Manual of the art, which some 
how or other has got across the water, 
sent, no doubt, by an English phonogra- 
pher. Our friends in general have yet to 
learn their duty in the employment of the 
heterotypic press to bring about the esta- 
blishment of Phonotypy. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Arthur Miss Sarah,28, Hanover-st., Brighton 
Walker Miss S., 71, Main-st., Cockermouth 
Hudson Mias E.,Church-st., Upton-on-Severn 
Sinclair Miss M., 9, Brunswick-pl., Glasgow 


Williams Wm., 32, Fair Vue-st., Cheltenham 

Hammond John, 20, North-hill, Colchester 

Hall J., Mr. F. H. Nicholson’s, linen draper 
Crown-stree?, Halifax. 

Hudson H., Church-st., Upton-on-Severn 

*White Dr., Croydon, Surrey 

Johnson M., Mr. R. Johnson’s, Kirton, Lin- 
colnshire 


Kemish B., Spring-hill, Nailsworth, Glouces- 
tershire 

Fitzgerald Thos., 125, Main-st., Anderston, 
Glasgow 

Swinnerton Chas., Prospect-hill, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, stone-cutter. 

Stocker W. J., Central National School, 
Brighton, teacher 

Stewart J., 44, West Blackhall-st., Greenock 

Langley Robt., Hill-street, Woolwich 

Rowe John, 82, Bartholomew st. Birmingham 

Mears Edward, Messrs. Craven & Rankin’s, 
solicitors, Halifax 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Giascow PHonocrAPHER.—The “ Alphabet of Nature,’ complete in a volume by itself, 
will be ready for delivery with the July Journal, price 3s., in cloth binding. 

The Editor of the Journal having been absent from the Phonographic Institution during 
nearly a fortnight of the past month, it is possible that some ap jlications for member- 


’ ship in the Corresponding Society may have been overlooked. 


any case of this kind 


has occurred, we beg that the requisite testimonials may be forwarded again. 


We are obliged to several correspondents for 
and which have received due consideration. 


post. 


or plan with respect to the alphabet, 
e have been unable to reply to each by 


T. H.—J. B., Jun.—Not suitable for our pages. 

Errors.—P. 103, Ever-Circulating Magazines, read “ The Phonetist, William Carey.” 
This is not an ever-circulating magazine, but one that comes out in numbers, one being 
issued every alternate week. It is written in the simplest style, in order that the 
youngest phonographer of the Rutherglen society may be able to read it. Any of the 
members are at liberty to contribute to its pages, but the articles contained in it have 


been written, as yet, b 


the older ones. We notice this work thus at length, because, 


with the conductor of it, we think it advisable that every Phonographic Society should 
have a magazine of this kind. It increases the interest taken in Phonography, and, as 
@ consequence, produces a very beneficial result. 

After working off what the printers call the “ inner form” of this sheet, we discovered a 
few “literals” in the phonotypes. The only ones of importance occur on page 119, line 


3, where, read meu, mgQu. 
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FONOTIPIC JURNUL. 


CUNDUCTED Bi t. PITMUN, 
FONQGRAFIC INSTITYSUN, 5, NELSUN PLES, BAT. 





Vou. 4.] JWLA, 1845. [N. 43. 





EXTENSION OF THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET. 


In the Journal for last month, we gave the complete “ EncLisH Puo- 
NoTYPICc ALPHABET.” We now present our readers with the temporary 
symbols, which, when added to the Alphabet, will render it capable of 
symbolizing any foreign language. The symbols are necessarily tempo- 
rary, for they ought to be fixed by the nations which require them; and 
it will be sometime before other nations follow the example which the 
English is only now just beginning to set them. 

For the convenience of the reader, we have added to the exemplificative 
words the number of the page of the “‘ Alphabet of Nature,” Part I., 
published in the Phonotypic Journal for 1844, in which an account of 
thé sound will be found, together with the symbol by which it is there 
expressed; and, immediately after the phonotype, we have inserted, in 
brackets [], the phonotype for the English sound which most nearly 
approximates to the foreign sound, and which, therefore, such Englishmen, 
as have no opportunity of acquiring the correct pronunciation, may substi- 
tute for it. The German w has not been distinguished from the English 
v, for reasons given in the Alph. of N., p. 105. 

We have, also, not judged it expedient to have a sign for the German 
ch, in ich, different from that for ch, in ach; or for the German aq, in 
general, as well as for G in einig. ‘It would be very difficult not to make 
the slight organic changes which in these cases are dependent upon the 
preceding vowels. 

The foreign r is generally pronounced much more roughly than the 
English r; but we leave it with the same symbol, for it would be as diffi- 
cult to make an Englishman pronounce it roughly, as to make an Italian 
slur it over in the English fashion.—[Specimens of the use of this Alpha- 
bet, as applied to 16 languages, will be found in the Appendix to the 
** Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography,”’ just published. ] 
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ADDITIONAL SYMBOLS FOR FOREIGN SOUNDS. 


A. Arabic; D. Dutch; F. French; Fl. Florentine ; G. German; I. Italian; 
P. Polish; Pr. Portuguese; 8. Spanish; St. Sanscrit; W. Welch. 


OraL VOWELS. 


.'Ti;[iJp . - fopen 
nay in {Peed “Y 
24. 


‘E é; [e] I. e aperto in closed 
syllables (65, é) 
‘A 4; [a] pdte F. (49, a) 
‘A a; [a] patte F. (65, a) 
'06; [eo] I. « aper- a gyil, (0:9) 
‘Od;[o] 1 Yetosea f *9"" (66,3) 
O 6; [vin F, x in G.] 
jedne, F.; héken, G. (50,8) 
O 6; [win F, e in G] 
jeune, F.; bécke, G. (67,2) 
U ii; [y in F., vin G] 
chate, F.; kiéhnste, G. (50,4) 
U u; (win F, iin G] 
hutte, F.; kinste, G. (67,0) 


(49,1) 
IL (65:3) 


Su) 
NN ed 


A}. 


bd. 


14. 


Frency Nasats. 
. ‘Ti; [an] fin, F. (72, in) 
. “A a; [on] an, F. (72, an) 
. “U a; [un] un, F. (72, en) 
. “0 6; [on] on, F. (72, on) 


Hm 09 2 


PortuauEsE NasaLs. — 
. Li; [ty] fim, Pr. (73, 0) 
. Aa; [an] vaa, Pr. (73, an) 
. O90; [en] nao, Pr. (73, on) 
. Oo; [on] Camées, Pr, (73, on) 


m OF %wW HI 





WHISPERED COALESCENT. 


Y’ y’; [y] fille (77,128, yh) 


BREATHINGS. 


X x; [h] Badajoz, S.; cosa, Fl. 
A. xa (92, H) 
O09; [omit] A. oin (93, 2) 


CONSONANTS. 


"T T; [t] A. va (126, 1) 

’D p; [d] A. pad (126, p) 

"K K; [c] A. xaf (126, q) 

°G @; [g] A. ein; Provencal r, 
Newcastle burr (126, gh) 

K k; [ce] ich, ach, G. (121, ch, kh) 

Q q; [g] hoog, D., einig, G. (109, 
jh, gh) 

*S ¢; [s] A. cad (126, c) 

"ZZ; (z] A. za (126, z) 

‘Lu; (1) P.z (211, 113, 2) 

L’ ; [tl] W. (122, th) 

R’ r’; [r] tendre, F. (122, rh) 

M’ m’; [m] schisme, F. (123, mh) 

N’ nw’; [n) W. nh (123, nh) 

Wy’; [y] W. ngh (123, nh) 

NN, 0; [n] St. cerebral n, (127, 0) 
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SPEStMUNZ OV dt WS OV dt UDIXUNUL SIMBULZ 
FOR FORIN LAWGWIJIZ. 


[Si di “ Upendics tw di Manyul ov Fonogrufi,” 7t Udifun, fer ai 
Heturotipi ov diz pasijiz. ] 


Frencu. Volney. L’ Alfabet Europeen appliqué aur langues 
Asiatique. Ch. 4. 


U e cler cu set diveersite (dez alfabe oridtal) eet 4 obstacl’ materiel a la 
comiinicasié dez espri, par céseca a la difiizid de consis, o progre du la 
sivilizazié : dailyér el subsist s&s oct motif reezonabl’, car si, com il 2 du 
fee, lu mecanism’ du la parol «2 lu mem pwr tut se nasid {cel iitilite, 
cel rez6 iat U du lu figiire par de sistem si difera? Cel imas avataz pwr 
lespees iimeen, si du pdpl a popl’, tw lez idividii puvee su comiinice par a 
mem licaz! @r, lu premye pa ver su biit elve, et i sol © mem alfabe. 

German. AKlopstock. Von der Schreibung des Ungehérten. 

In blumunfticun, veerdun blumun, wnd vitur nikts gumalt. Dem cinst- 
lur fil es zelbur nikt in trem jn, di guriku mitmalun tsm volun. Wnd glikvol 
zind es gumaltu gurikuvas der fon der ortografl furlant deer sk das un'gu- 
hortu gufribun zeun vil. Deer fribundur zol alzo détlikur alz der redun- 
dur zin. Den nur hiref can zik di zondurbaru fodurwy grindun. ¢ Abur 
varum: den ddtlikur? ‘¢ Etva desveequn, vil, veer list, zo oft er vil, tsw- 
ruclezun can; der hérundur hingequn nur zer zeltun fraqun darf? 


Iratian. Filangieri, Introduzione alla Scienza della Legislazione. 

Cwali sdno i soli odjetti ce anno fino a cwesti wltimi témpi occwpati i 
sovrani di Gmropa? Wn arsenale formidabile, wn artilyeria nwmerdéza, 
wna truppa béne aggwerrita. Tutti i calcoli ce si séno ezaminati Alla 
prezentsa de prin'gipi, non sono stati diretti ce alla solutsione dwn solo 
problema: Trovar' la maniera diutgidere py womini 
nel minor témpo possibile. La perietsione del arte la py fu- 
nesta al wmanita gi fa vedere sentsa dubbyo wn vitsyo nel sistema 
waniveersale dee goveernt. 


SpaNIsH. Ortographia de la lengua Castellana; Prologo. 

Si las lengwas se fermasen de wna vet i tuiviesen en sw printipie toda 
la dbundantya i perfection de ce son capates, cada nation’ pudiera con 
fatilidaé aver areglado sw ertografia particular per medyo de wn sistema 
winiveersal, fixo i perfecto; pera casi todas las leygwas con el tyempo se 
an acumentado de muicas votes tomadas de distintas idiomas. De estas 
votes, winas se an mantenido con los caracteres proprios de sus ortxenes, 
v otras dexaron estos i tomaron los de la lengwa ce las adopto. Las 
votes antigwas ecsperimentaron tambyen sw muadanta, per aveerse alterado 
sw pronuntiation: i escritwra. 
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POSITION OF THE ACCENT. 


ALL persons who speak English are supposed to know where to lay the 
accent upon the words which they are in the daily and hourly habit of 
using; but there are thousands of words in our language which are not 
of common use, and about these the reader may be reasonably doubtful ; 
added to which, the child, or foreigner, who is ignorant of the meaning 
of many of our words, is necessarily unacquainted with the place on 
which the stress should be laid. It is therefore necessary, for a complete 
phonetic representation of the language, that the position of the accent 
should be determined by fixed rules, or by marks. 

Words, as well as syllables, differ from one another in the stress laid 
upon them; this difference we call emphasis, and not accent, and we 
express it in various ways, as by underscoring the word once or twice, 
printing it in italics, separating its letters, &c. But a more convenient 
way for the printer is to place the accent mark before the word ; thus, 
‘if sed ‘ov, and not ‘tw; “tw men wer bret tw tsn.” This may be 
doubled or tripled for additional emphasis ; as, “# no sumtin hwig wud 
than, "han, "hay him.” It is obvious that this plan is only applicable to 
single words, and that when a whole sentence, or clause, has to be empha- 
sized, some of the old plans must be resorted to. 

In Phonotypy it has been found, from mature consideration, to be 
best to represent all monosyllables as they would be pronounced when 
uttered separately, or as a child would read them, who reads word by 
word. It is true, that many of these small words, which are used to 
express the relations of ideas, are often pronounced with great indistinct- 
ness, when used in close connection with other words; but as different 
speakers and readers differ very considerably in the mode in which they 
vary the sounds, it does not seem possible to assign any rule, and hence 
we have given what are acknowledged to be the normal sounds, and leave 
it to the reader to make them as abnormal as it may suit him. Any 
particular author will, of course, be at liberty to choose any other plan 
that he may think best. 

Tn order to avoid the great inconvenience and unpleasantness to the eye, 
which would be occasioned by having a large number of accentual marks, 
either to write or print, the following rules are proposed, and they will be 
adopted in all phonotypical works issued by the editor of the Phonotypic 
Journal, Any person who studies these rules, then, will be at once enabled 
to know on what syllable he should lay the accent, and those who do not 
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study them, will not be worse off than they would have been if no such 
rules had been adopted, and no accents ever marked, which seems to 
be the only alternative. 

The accent is always marked over the vowel u, even in emphatic mono- 
syllables, as wwe, wn; but not in unemphatic syllables, as “ Hur wire 
iz dun. ¢Did w se hurz?” 

All syllables containing this accented u, and all syllables which are fol- 
lowed by the accent mark, or contain a vowel followed by the accent mark, 
are accented. — 

When a word contains no marked accented syllables, the following 
rules come into operation :— 


General Rules. 


1. Words of two syllables are accented on the last syllable but one. 
2. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the last syllable 
but two. 


Rules for Particular Cases, to which the General Rules do not apply. 


3. Syllables containing the vowel u are never accented. 

4. The initial syllables “i, im, in, ecs, egz, em, en, ab, ad, ac, un, 
wid, pri, pro, bi, mis, di, dis, diz, fer, trans, ri,” unless immediately fol- 
lowed by a syllable containing u, are unaccented. 

5. When the last syllable commences with f, 3, or y, or terminates in 
ic, the primary accent is on the penultimate in all cases, as “ purtinefus, 
demunstrefun, milenyum, hiroic, poetic,” &e. 

6. When there are two prefixes, or initial syllables, to a word, the 
first may receive a secondary accent, as “ priegzist.”’ 

7. The affixes ‘i, iz, in, inz, ed, ur, hud, ful, li, les, nes,” are incapable 
of receiving an accent themselves, and do not alter the position of the accent 
upon the word to which they are added. Thus, “ calcwlet’’ is accented on 
the first, and therefore “‘ calcyleted”’ is so also ; similarly, “acgyul, acgyult; 
risunt, risuntli; filoprojenitiv, filoprajenitivnes ; cumbutiv, cyumbutivnes,”’ 
&e. The termination “bul’’ does not affect the position of the accent on its 
primitive, although in this case the primitive word is slightly changed; as 
“naviget, navigubul; ubominet, ubominubul.” The termination “izum”’ 
has a secondary accent on the penultim, and the seat of primary accent is 
determined by rule 9; thus, “ sofulizum, magnetizum, asetisizum’’ (com- 
pare ascetic), &c. 

8. When a syllable which, by these general, or particular rules, should 
be accented, is incapable of receiving the accent, the accent must be laid 
upon the next preceding syllable which is capable of being accented, when 
there is one; and when there is not, then upon the next succeeding syl- 
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able which is capable of being accented. Thus, “ meluncolt, primurilt, 
secundurult,” are accented on the first, while “ imuf, imens, involv, ecspect, 
egzist, embres, enjd, abzolv, advans, acsept, unbend, widst, privent, protest, 
bilo, translet, dinot, dispens, diziz, fergiv, rivenj, miscel,” are accented 
upon the last syllable. The substantive “ protest’? must have the accent: 
printed ; similarly, ‘“ prifics’” and ‘‘prifics’”; while the position of the 
accent in “ compsnd, cumpsnd, refws, rifyz, prezunt, prizent,” &., is so 
plainly pointed out by the rules, that there is no necessity of marking it 
particularly. 

9. When a word consists of five or more syllables, and has a primary 
accent on its antepenultimate—or four or more syllables, and is accented on 
its penultimate—it generally receives a secondary accent on the next sylla- 
ble but one preceding the primarily accented syllable ; thus, ‘‘ perifrasticul, 
simputetic, cepubiliti, purtinefus, imutiriul,”’ have a secondary accent on 
their first syllables. | 

These rules may seem, at first sight, long and complicated, but as they 
contain the real rules observed by most English speakers, they will not 
occasion much difficulty to the reader; at the same time, those who con- 
sider that there is no need to mark the accent at all, may pass them over. 
The number of words requiring an accent will now be found to be very 
few, and some of these are clear exceptions to the ordinary system which 
the English have adopted. Thus, “inosunt” ought to have been “ inno- 
sunt,” as we have “in” and “nosunt” (hurtful); but the latter being 
an uncommon word, “in'osunt’’ was accented as if it were not a com- 
pound; “impotunt” is similarly accented, and for the same reason. 
The common accentuation, “catolic,” is shown to be a mistake by- 
“ cutolicul, cutolisizum’’ (accents on the third and fourth syllables from 
the end, see rules 7 and 9), &c., from which the pronunciation ‘“ cutolic”’ 
would result, which is sometimes used; indeed, ‘“catolie”’ is much more 
generally pronounced ‘ catulic,” and is considered as a genuine English 
word, without reference to its Greek original. | 

With regard to all foreign words and names introduced in Phonetic 
Printing, it is best to simplify the rules of accent into these :— 

10. French words have no accented syllable generally recognized ; 

11. Italian and Spanish words have the accent on the last syllable 
when terminating with any consonant (except s in Spanish only) ; 

12. In all other cases and languages the accent is on the penultimate 
when not otherwise marked. 

The accent need not be written in short hand, but had best be supplied 
in long hand, which must be considered an exact transcript of printed 
matter. ; 
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ON IMPROVEMENT. 


[A Phonographic Exercise, composed entirely from the 100 Grammalogues of the 
Second Style of Phonography, and including them all; to be copied by the Pupil 
until he is familiar with all the words. This Exercise is written in Phonography 
in the Phonographic Correspondent for the present month, page 106.] 


PuBLic and individual establishments for improvement, and for knowledge 
in general, are very important things; and the more so, as it is come to 
be usual with them to represent and acknowledge good principles. A pho- 
nographic establishment in particular, is not only an immediate advan- 
tage to him who is a member of it, but to the public. According to 
general opinion, Phonography is a subject which every gentleman should 
have pleasure in, and think upon. Without Phonography, language is 
not what it should be—a remark in which there is great truth, and to 
which, I think, there can be no objection. { How can we be good or 
great without improvement? Remember that every thing is an object 
of importance that comes under it. The sure word of the Lord God 
was given to improve every individual. 

¢ Are there objections to what I have told you? Were there, an account 
of them would already have been given. Great and good things cannot 
follow together without improvement Should I be told that it may have 
been so on particular occasions, I shall remark that, from what I know 
of the general spirit of all, the truth is as I have given it, nor can you 
object to it. In short, gentlemen, establish it as your first principle, that, 
as opportunity comes, as occasion is given, you will do all that can be 
done towards improvement in every thing. Follow after it, so will you 
give pleasure, not to me alone, but to all. J. H. 


NATURE. 


[An Exercise in the Reporting Style of Phonography, to be copied by the Pupil until 
he is able to write it as fast as it can be read to him. The piece contains 600 
words, and is written with 700 inflections of the pen. Asit has been composed for the 
purpose of bringing into use as many of the phraseograms of Phonography as pos- 
sible, it must not be taken as an average specimen of reporting. The pupil should 
be able to write this piece in three minutes, or 200 words per minute, and any other 
subject at 150 words per minute, before he can be considered capable of following 
any ordinary speaker. Public speakers deliver, on the average, 120 words per mi- 
nute, varying from 90, which is a slow utterance, to 150, arapid one. The following 
Exercise is written in the Phonographic Correspondent for the present month, p.107.] 


As far as nature appears, or can be explored, it is wonderful in all its 
forms and operations; it is, indeed, worthy of the wisdom, as well as the 
goodness, of the Creator, who is as great as he is gracious, and as good 
as he is glorious. Nature, in most of its objects, pleases the eye at the 
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same time that it gratifies the heart. {Are not the flowery scenes of 
spring fair? I have seen the rose in its loveliness; I have been in the 
presence of the dew-spangled lily; I have had before me at once a crowd 
of nature’s beauties; and I felt a joy with which it is not possible to be 
affected amidst the boasted works of art. I am fond of nature; I love 
—and particularly in spring—to enjoy its sweets; yet nature, also, in 
other seasons, has its charms, which must not be passed over without 
observation. View summer in her prime, or accompany her as soon as 
she recommends herself by her full-blown splendour. Take, then, as 
soon as possible, your morning walks: you could not enjoy a pleasure 
more invigorating than this; and, therefore, if it is but for an hour, 
you should not forego it. If it be good for us to take exercise, it would 
be best to do so with the rising morn. I have done it, and I have not 
done it in vain. ¢ Why speak of ease? You are not made for sloth, 
and you will not be commended for indulging it. Nature is active; its 
operations seem to urge us to exertion. Many there are, and yet many 
there are not, who profit by copying nature, that is, in its active powers. 

It is said that nature is bleak and forbidding in some of the parts and 
properties with which it is furnished. I do not—I am not, indeed, in- 
clined, in a certain sense, to deny this. If it had not been so, variety 
and contrast could not be enjoyed. Nature in winter may be desolate 
and deterring; but it is not, nor ought to be, void of interest to us. 
¢ Has the howling blast, or the drifted snow, no charms to the contem- 
plative mind? It must not be thought that it has not. Variety is agree- 
able; for instance, spring comes immediately after winter, and it is on this 
account a more pleasing change than that which it would have been had this 
not been the case. When spring returns, we observe a striking contrast 
introduced to our view, and it may be, in some. measure, owing to this 
very circumstance that we are charmed with its arrival. 

You must have noticed the rugged rock, and the steep sterile mountain ; 
some may think that these ought not to have been made, or that they 
might have been done without in nature’s field, since it would be more 
uniform if they could be removed from our view. This, as far, indeed, 
as we can judge, must be a mistaken notion. In having no mountains, 
no rocks, no caverns, nature could not be complete, or what we think 
it should be. In such case, we should have to lament the want of many 
things, which to have is now amongst our greatest blessings; and of 
which it may be difficult to say, if we were deprived of them, what we 
should do to sustain or repair the loss. Besides, ¢ where would be that 
magnificent scenery and those lovely prospects which are such striking 
illustrations of the power and goodness of the Deity ? J. H. 
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To the Editor of the PHoNotyPic JOURNAL. 
SIR, 
Some gentlemen in London are thinking of publishing, at their 
joint expense, a work in the phonotypic print. 

You announced, a short time back, the preparation of a fount of 
brevier. Can you (in a note in your next number) inform me if the 
usual type of the Phonotypic Journal can be procured in London, and 
at what typefounders? If so, you would much oblige the gentlemen in 
question. Would you also be kind enough to say when the brevier type 
will be ready ? Your very obedient servant, 

London, June 4th, 1845. F. F. 


*,* The long primer phonotypic fount is complete, that is, furnished with capitals, 
small capitals, and lower case, and may be purchased at the foundry of V. and J. 
Figgins, 7, West-street, Smithfield, London, at the price of common long primer 
types, 2s. a pound weight for heavy founts; small founts and “sorts” (odd letters) 
are always charged a trifle more. We have not ordered a brevier fount, nor shall 
we feel at liberty to do so till the cost of the matrixes is subscribed, amounting to £35. 
? Will our correspondent and the gentlemen who contemplate putting a work to press 
in phonotypes assist us by bearing half the cost? If so, we think the Corresponding 
Society will pledge itself to raise the other half in two months, 

We have permission by law to keep the phonotypes for our own exclusive use for 
seven years, or to charge a certain amount per type for the privilege of their being 
used by others. This privilege we share together with Messrs. Figgins, by whom 
the matrixes were cut at less than the usual price, in consideration of the very great 
probability, which appeared at the commencement of the work, that large quantities 
of type would be required. Our own share of such payments for phonotypic founts 
would, of course, go to the Printing Reformation Fund, subscribers to the fund 
being allowed to deduct the amount of their subscriptions from such charge. We 
think we shall best meet the wishes of our friends, however, through whose liberality 
the fount has been procured, by throwing it open to the public, at the same time 
soliciting help from all who use it, to enable us to purchase new founts; and we are 
happy to say that, for the sake of the Reform, Messrs. Figgins will forego their 
share in the matrixes, and furnish the type at the usual rate. 

Italic will only be used to mark heterotypic spelling, and, of course, the old fount 
of 26 letters will be sufficient. Emphatic words will be marked by small capitals, 
or according to the German custom of spacing. When the pronunciation of a 
proper name is unknown, it may be printed in italic, which, without any further expla- 
nation, will indicate that it is the old spelling; and with respect to names that are 
little known, or familiar ones whose pronunciation differs much from the heterotypic 
spelling, they should, for some time, be added in italic between parenthesis, in addi- 
tion to the phonetic spelling. 

If “ F. F.” will communicate with us privately, we shall be happy to furnish 
information concerning the best practical methods of printing phonetically, and to 
give plans for an upper and lower case of phonotypes, should he require them before 
the appearance of the next No. of the Journal, when we intend to print them. 
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A Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography ; or Speech-Printing & Speech- 
Writing. By ALEXANDER JoHNn ELLis, B. A., &c. Bath: Isaac 
Pitman; London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. ps. 40. 


On rising from the perusal of this pamphlet, one feels that he has been 
listening to an eloquent advocate pleading the cause of humanity need- 
lessly aggrieved. In our courts of law, in science, in the arts (generally), 
in trade, in all domestic and family affairs,—in short, from the highest 
act of sovereignty to the humblest office of the lowest menial, truth and 
right prevail either actually or professedly ; but in the use of letters to 
represent speech, reason is set at defiance; and common sense, when 
employing the letters according to their usual powers, is stigmatized, by 
“the learned world,”’ as a “dunce!” But can that be “ learning’’ which 
runs foul of reason and common sense? From A to Z confusion reigns 
triumphant. Our printed books, when examined by the light of phonetic 
science, are seen to be nothing more than what the printers call “ pie ;”’() 
and tiresome, indeed, is the task of learning how this ‘“ pie’—this medley 
is to be interpreted as the representative of our beautiful spoken language. 
When we pronounce A, we write ai in one word, as “pain;” ea in ano- 
ther, as “ great ;’’ ei in another, as “ veil,” &c., &c.; there being no less 
than twenty lawful ways in English of spelling this one sound! For the 
sound of Z, we generally write s; as “is, as, please, criticise ;’’ some- 
times z, as “legalize ;” at other times, x, as “ Xenophon,” and so on ; 
there being, in fact, nine ways of representing this sound! So it is with 
respect to every letter that lies between these extremes of the alphabet. 
_ Everybody is conscious that the letters are thus misused, though few 
have taken the trouble to see how far the evil extends; and everybody, 
except phonographers, seems willing that it should continue! But {why 
should the art of writing—the very art that an intelligent and commercial 
people use more than any other—be in this state? Let it be remembered 
that this is the only art that is subject to the capricious rule of Folly. 
And the worst of all is, that so long as things continue as they are in 
this respect, all these inconsistencies have to be learnt before we are per- 
mitted to apply ourselves to the acquisition of real knowledge. We do 
not assume any power beyond that which the possession of truth confers 
on every one; we jeopardize not our claim to a sound judgment when we 


(1.) “Pie” is a collection of letters of different sorts thrown together without 
order. 
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say, that from the year 1845, forwards, letters may be used—as all other 
things are—in accordance with truth and reason; and he who so employs 
them, will not be called a “dunce.” Phonetic spelling is nu longer a 
mark of vulgarity and ignorance. 

The author of the “Plea’’ sets out with a charge of “‘ high treason against 
correct spelling, to a most alarming and unprecedented extent, against 
the English language.” He proves the charge by presenting two Tables. 
The first, entitled ‘ Heterotypic Representation of English Sounds,” 
gives the alphabet of the spoken language, that is, the sounds of which 
it is-composed, and against each sound is placed nearly all the ways which 
the perverse ingenuity of Englishmen has devised of expressing it. In 
the second table, headed ‘‘ Values of English Heterotypes” (letters), are 
given nearly all the sounds which we express by the 26 letters of the 
alphabet, including our numerous digraphs, trigraphs, and multigraphs ; 
for, as though it were not enough to make each letter of the alphabet 
represent from two to nine sounds, we put together two, three, or more 
letters, and give these combinations various significations! The subject 
is not exhausted in these Tables, but more than sufficient is advanced to 
sustain the charge of ‘“ high treason.’” From the nature of the case, we 
are not permitted—nor, to tell the truth, do we desire—to entertain any 
hope of a verdict favorable to the criminal. Indeed, he is himself too 
well acquainted with the state of public opinion, wherever the particulars 
of the trial have become known, to expect the least mitigation of the 
punishment that awaits him, which we have been informed, on good 
authority, will be—what all punishment should be—reformation. 

The sounds of a language are its oral letters, and ought to be expressed - 
at all times in the same manner. In English, however, the most frequent 
sound, e, is expressed in twenty-three ways! Two other sounds have 
each twenty modes of representation! another has nineteen, and so on 
down to the lowest number, which is two! Yes; let the fact be pro- 
claimed in the ears of Englishmen till their cheeks burn with shame,— 
there is not a sound in the language—there is not a letter in the natural 
alphabet of speech, that has a single, simple, uniform mode of being 
represented to the eye! This astounding fact is demonstrated by Table 
I. Table II. shows the converse absurdity, namely, that there is not a 
letter of the A, B, C alphabet, that invariably stands as the representative 
of the same sound! We really cannot speak upon the subject but in 
tones of exclamation. A system of writing, in which the very word 
truth” is a threefold literal falsehood, containing three letters that are 
not heard, in the place of two others that are spoken; and the word 
“‘ right” is a grievous wrong, because it has in it two letters that are not 
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pronounced at all, and never will be ;-—such a system deserves, as it is at 
last receiving, the execration of mankind. In this sad state of things, 
with regard to the use of the alphabet, is the unobserved cause of all the 
ignorance that prevails in the land. People cannot read and write till 
they have mastered, at least, the greater part of these fooleries of litera- 
ture; our labouring population cannot command either the money or the 
time necessary for this purpose, hence they live and die in ignorance ; 
‘and those whom Providence has favored with the means of surmounting 
these difficulties, waste from three to seven of the most valuable years of 
their lives over the task. In consequence of the perplexities at present 
attendant on the use of letters, millions of every generation, even in 
civilized England, are doomed to live in the darkness of mental ignorance, 
and in the moral depravity which is inseparable therefrom. Phonogra- 
phers ! we again ask—and we put the question to you as the only indi- 
viduals who will give an attentive ear to it—shall these things continue ? 
On you depends the solemn responsibility of introducing phonetic writing 
during the existence of the present generation, and thus removing at once 
all the falses and evils of the present system. Should you neglect your 
duty, on you will rest the guilt of having possessed the waters of literal 
truth, and refusing to hold your cup to the parched lips of your neigh- 
bour; parched ? aye, so parched that they have not life enough to quiver 
a prayer for relief. 

These Tables will become the text-book of phonographic lecturers and 
teachers. In them will be found such a variety of examples of the 
absurdities of English spelling, as will afford a constant supply of fresh 
illustrations of the vagaries of our present “ Orthography.”’ Were Lind- 
ley Murray now alive, we think he would somewhat modify his definition 
of this “first part of grammar,” and no longer suffer himself to be made 
the sport of children, for calling it “the just method of spelling words.” 
Wherever Phonography is introduced into schools, the children—bless 
them ! they are phonographers by nature—make merry with the old spel- 
ling, while they delight to call over the true letters or sounds of words. 
¢ What is more pleasing to a child than an echo? Every word is an echo 
when phonetically spelled and pronounced, and, as such, it gives life and 
joy to the expanding infant mind. A lady said to us, the other day, in 
a phonographic conversation, “ I am daily engaged in the instruction of 
the young, and find it a ‘delightful task’ indeed. How much more so 
would it be if the ‘good old way’ of spelling were superseded! My 
pupils number ten, four of them learn Phonography, and you would be 
amused to hear one, of 13 years of age, find out the absurdities of our 
language, and make the others laugh at Murray’s ‘ just method of spel- 
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ling words’? Iam wicked enough to encourage them, and laugh also. 
Shall they begin Phonotypy? I want to know.®) Phonography becomes 
daily more and more dear tome. I cannot tell you how [I love it.’’ 
Another correspondent writes thus,—‘‘ ‘Mamma!’ said one of my little 
girls, coming to me in petulance at being contradicted where she thought 
herself correct, ‘¢Isn’t this ‘niz’? (pointing in her book to the word 
‘neighs’) and Miss S— says it is ‘nez.’ Poor child, said I, n,e,i,g,h,s 
is called ‘nez;’ but Mr. Pitman would not spell it so. You will be 
obliged to learn it as it is in the spelling book, till Mr. Pitman has con- 
vinced all the clever men, who make books, how much better it is to spell 
as he does—by sound. A smile animated the faces of all the pupils, and 
some exclaimed ‘Oh! I wish we might spell by sound always.’ Thus 
(adds our correspondent) your name often comes up in my school-room, 
and thus we take the liberty of exposing the errors of our learned men 
before the eyes of little children, who plainly see and heartily lament the 
absurdities of our present mode of spelling. When we come to those 
break-jaw strings of letters to make one simple word, I never fail to take 
the part of the dear children, and call the attention of the whole school 
to the advantages of Phonography.” These are the influences that are 
at work throughout the land, and they will assuredly bring about phonetic 
writing and printing. 

We can find room for only a few brief quotations from Mr. Ellis’s 
invaluable work :-— 

* While we are still children, and have to thumb the spelling book, and 
perhaps, with many tears, to learn the orthography of every word in the 
language out of Entick’s Dictionary, or some such well-known school 
manual, we feel all the horrors of our present heterotypy; but when we 
have mastered the art of spelling so far as to be able to read fluently at 
sight, and to write without making any very great mistakes of orthogra- 
phy, we forget the intense labour with which we acquired two arts, which 
are nearly as necessary to us as speaking and hearing. And because we 
feel no trouble in reading words, with which we are familiar by having 
seen them thousands of times in our lives, we overlook the fact that every 
one who sees them for the first time will have the greatest difficulty in 
discovering what sounds they represent. But, take the foreigner—we 
shall learn more from him than from a boy, because when we see a man 
in full power of intellect, desirous of learning, and unsparing in his 
efforts to gain knowledge, yet fail to acquire a facility in reading our 
language, even when the mere pronunciation of any word offers no diffi- 
culties to him, we can no longer put ourselves off with paltry excuses ; 
we must own that there is a why, and a very serious one, although we do 
not now feel it ourselves. ¢ We don’t feel it? Nay, let us be sincere ; let 


(2.) Our reply was that they might do so with the June Journal, but they were 
not to be troubled with any of the experiments in the preceding numbers. 
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us take up a scientific work containing many new words, technical words, 
derived from languages with which we are unacquainted, and Englished 
after the usual disguising fashion, ¢do we never stumble—ncver falsely 
accentuate—never blunder in the sounds given to the vowels? Nay, 
take the very name of the art we are now treating of, PHoNorypPy ; 
present it thus written, and see whether every one pronounces it nearly 
in the same way; {will you not hear “fonotipi, fonotipi, fonatipy,” 
and such like? We have heard these pronunciations given. But without 
travelling to unknown languages, let us take technical words of common 
life; the printers have types called primer, pica, bourgeois, and paper 
called demy. Well, my friend, how do you pronounce these words? 
If you have spent your time at a public school and at a university, if 
you have learned French and Italian, we imagine that you will stumble 
upon very many pronunciations before you arrive at the true, “ primur, 
picu, burjés', diumy.”” The first, perhaps, you may utter, though it will 
be only a guess, but, if you are like ourselves, your first ideas of the 
three last will be “ pica,” “burjwa,” and “ dem‘ ;’ sounds very remote 
indeed from the usual ones. Thus it is with all words in common life. 
¢ What landsman guesses that boatswain spells ‘‘ bosun,”’ corswain, “‘ coc- 
sun,” studdingsail, ‘‘ stunsul,” &c., &c.? These you will say are extreme 
cases; but ¢ why so? Only because your particular avocations have not 
led you to utter these words, or hear them uttered. Recollect that the 
foreigner is in the same predicament with respect to all the words in the 
language ; and for this reason—the letters in our alphabet have no fixed 
sounds attached to them, nor is the same sound invariably represented by 
the same combination of letters.”’ 


The manner in which the Tables of the “ Plea” are compiled— 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive of the kind ever published—will be. 
seen from the following specimens. The patience and research necessary 
for the production of such works can be understood only by those who 
have gone through similar labours. 


TaBLE 1—HETEROTYPIC REPRESENTATION OF ENGLISH 
SOUNDS. 


1. Lime, e, e-e, ea, ea-e, eau, ee, eg, ei, ei-e, e0, ey, eyes i, 1-€, 1a, 
le, 1e-e, 1-ue, @&, uay, Wi, y 
Casar, be, complete, each, leave, Beauchamp, ‘feet, impr egn, 
Sizur, bi, cumplit, iG; lw,  Bicum, fit, imprin, 
conceit, conceive, people, key, keyed, albino, magazine, parliament, 
cunsit, cunstv, pipul, ci, cid, albino, maguzin, parlimunt, 
grief, grieve, antique, fetus, quay, mosquito, carr ry 
grif, griv, antic, fitus, ci, moscite, cari 

2. Ti=a, a-e, ai, €, ee, ei, eig, 1, i-e, ia-e, ie, ie-e, igh, 0, u, ui, y, wi-e 18 
imaging, image, captain, pretty, breeches, forfeit, foreign, sin, captive, 
imijin, imij, captin, pritt, brigiz, foerfit, forin, sin, captiv, 
mariage, pitied, sieve, sevennight, women, busy, build, physic, 


marij, pitid siv,  senit, wimin, bizi, bild,  fizic, 
housewife—huzif 
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TaBLE I]—VALUES OF ENGLISH HETEROTYPES. 

1. A=i, ¢, e, &, a, a, e, 0, U . gg : : ; 9 
Imaging, mating, many, paring, father, fat, fall, want, dollar 
imijin, metin, meni, periy, fadur, fat, fel, wont, dolur 


2. a-e=i, &, &, a—image, mate, mare, have—imij, met, mer, hav 4 
3. a-ue=e; e-y—plague ; ague—pleg ; egw 9 
4, ae=u; ev ets.— Michael; aerial ete. ’—Micul ; ; elriul ets, 2 
5. ext, e—Ceesar, Peestum—Sizur, Pestum _.. ‘ 2 
6. ah=e, a—dahlia, ah—delyu, a 9 
7. ai=i, £, e, &, a; ei—captain, pain, said, pair, plaid ; dais : 6 
captin, pen, sed, per, plad; deis 
8. al-e=ai—naive—naiv : F . : : 1 
9. aigh=e—straight—stret 1 
10. ais-e=j—aisle—jl_ . 1 
11. al=a, a, ©; el, al, el, ul etseturu 7 


psalm, salmon, walk ; paling, alkali, all, principal etcetera 

sam, samun, wec; pelin, alculi, el, prinsipul etseturu 
12. aoe, ve, @; £0, £0, co etseturu , ‘ mi 6 

gaol, aorist, ecstraordinary ; aorta, chaos, ‘Aonian 

jel, eerist, ecstrerdinurt; eortu, ceos, ae 
13. au=sg, a, 0, @, 0,Q; eu 7 

gauging, aunt, gauntlet, caul, laurel, hauteur; Menelaus | 

gejin, | ant, gantlet, cel, lorul, hotur; Menileus 
14. au-e=e—gauge—gej ; : ; ‘ ; : 
15. augh=e—naughty—neti . ; . ; : 
1@augha,=e—Vaughan—Von ; 
17. aw=e, u; uw—awful, awry ; awake—oful, ‘wis 1 uwec, 
18. awe=e; uw—awe; aweary—e; uwut 

“‘ The results of these Tables are some of the most enieaordinaty in lite- 

rature. The first table shows the elements of the English language, being 
36 in number (considering & as distinct from e), to which, for the sake of 
convenience in printing, we have added 7 others, pro erly compounds, 
namely, j, ai, 0, 3, y, G, ]; making a total of 43, or rather 42 letters and 
one combination—ai, which are all that are necessary for the correct 
printing of every sound in the English language. The table then shows 
that these 43 phonetic characters have no less than 379 heterotypic equi- 
valents, being on an average 83, for each letter. When we recollect that 
the sounds only strike tle ear, and that these sounds are readily discri- 
minated into the 43 different simple and compound clements of the pho- 
notypic alphabet, it is appalling to think that we are left to choose out of 
very nearly 9 different heterotypic modes of noting any one of these sounds! 
Thus, if a word contain only 6 elements, as “‘ sizurz,’’ we may expect to have 
(8,,)°, or 464,404 different ways of spelling this ‘simple word ; it so hap- 
pens, however, ‘that the sounds in the word we have chosen, admit of being 
spelt in more than the average number of ways each ; thus the table gives 
s=9, i=18, z—=9, u=19, r—=7, z=9, and the number of possible modes 
of spelling i 1S, therefore, 9x18X9X19X7X9 = 1,745,226!! Of these, 
of course, only one is “ RIGHT,”’ that is CUSTOMARY, namely, the 
somewhat singular and complex form—* scissors.” In point of fact, the 
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real number would not be quite so large as that just mentioned, because 
there are certain recondite laws, such as that c should not represent s when 
it occurs after a, 0, u, &c., which will interfere; the absolutely feasible 
number, however, is very great. Some of these combinations are amus- 
ingly extravagant, as 

schiesourrhce ? justified by schism, sieve, as, honour, myrrh, sacrifice. 

We subjoin a few heterotypic enormities which might be committed 

and justified by those learned in the quips and cranks of our ‘just 

method of spelling words.’ The ignorant would naturally be more 
phonetic in his vagaries. 
gnuitheierrh (nidur) ; sureties—gnaw, mosquito, breathe, soldier, myrrh. 
phaighpheawraibt (fevurit) ; sureties—physic, straight, nephew, earth, 
write, captain, debt. - 
psourrphuakntw (survunt); sureties—psalm, journey, burr, Stephen, 
victuals, know, two. 
eolotthowghrhoighuay (ertogruft) ; sureties—George, colonel, Matthew, 
knowledge, ghost, rheumatic, Beauvoir, laugh, quay.”’ 

In an Appendix is given a complete alphabet for the principal European 
and Asiatic languages, together with examples of 16 languages, printed 
in Phonotypy. We have given the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
specimens elsewhere (see page 123.) Before the reader will have got 
through the “Plea,” its monosyllabic title will have acquired an intensity 
of meaning which it did not previously suggest to his mind. We have 
now nothing more to do than to recommend every lover of mankind to 
purchase as many copies as his means will allow of, and take care to 
place them where they will get read. We are willing to abide by the 
consequences. If this pamphlet get into circulation, and no change in 
things literary ensue, we shall be driven to the unhappy conclusion 
that there is no love of literal truth in the land. But we have confi- 
dence that such will not be the case. 


JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
[Cuntinyd from pej 89.]” 


239. If y wad liv hapuli on hwot y hav, fut di dor ugenst doz clam- 
urus begurz,—yr wiJiz. 

240. No acfun can justli bi celd gret, ynles it iz di efect ov  gret dizin. 

241. Hwil di felts ov udurz dw not tug us, wi mjldli vy dem in 
di abstract ; but hwen de cum in contact wid sur pursunul filinz, de upir 
tu bicum so lar] az tu dimand sur strongest condemnefun. 

242, Wi nacuruli turn sur jz from hetful objects: hi dat haz no luv 
ov vis wil nevur find plezur in notin and spiciy ov it in udurz. 
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IPSWICH PHONOGRAPHIC SOIREE. 
Held 14 MAY, 1845. 
[Abridged from the “ Suffolk Chronicle” of 17 Afay, 1845.) 


On Wednesday evening, May 14, a nu- 
merous meeting of the pupils of Mr. Jos. 
Pitman and T. A. Reid, assembled in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, to 
commemorate the introduction of Phono- 
graphy into the town of Ipswich, and give 
a public demonstration of their attachment 
to the cause of Truth, as applicable to 
reading and writing. The spacious room 
was filled from end to end, and many who 
have not yet commenced the study were 
present to witness the proceedings. The 
Mayor of Ipswich (W. Rodwell, Esq.) 
presided, and was supported by F. W. 
Campbell, Esq., of Birkfield Lodge; R. 
Burrell, Esq.; Rev. J. Fenwick, Master 
of the Ipswich Grammar School; Robt. 
Ransome, Esq., F. Alexander, Esq., &c. 
&c. Robert Newton Shawe, Esq., who 
had intended to take part in the business, 
was prevented attending. 

The CuarrMAN, after introducing the 
subject to the attention of the meeting, 
called upon The Rev. Joun FENWICK, 
M.A., who said—lIt is with peculiar satis- 
faction that I witness so large an assem- 
bly on the present occasion, for I trust that 
a manifestation of interest in a subject like 
that which has called us together, may be 
regarded as a proof of increasing attention 
to education in general; and, connected 
as I am with the superintendence of the 
rising generation in this town and neigh- 
bourhood, I should be wanting in duty did 
I not carefully watch and readily take part 
in anything that tends to the promotion 
of learning,—anything that professes to 
smooth or improve the path that leads to 
the acquisition of knowledge. [Hear.] At 
the present time, however, we are chiefly 
concerned, not with processes of reason- 
ing, systems of logic, or investigation of 
the laws obeyed by the universe around 
us,—we have come here not to discuss the 
claims of rival schemes for developing the 
powers of the mind, or to argue the pro- 
priety of inculcating this or that moral or 
religious truth—we are not concerned 
with the best mode of forming and train- 
ing the mind, but with the best mode of 
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effectually communicating to others the 
results of training, the fruits of industry 
and study. Upon the importance of such 
a subject as this there surely cannot be 
two opinions; difference of opinion upon 
the best mode of attaining it there may 
be, but upon the importance of the end 
itself we conceive that no such difference 
can exist. For to what purpose were it 
for us to know that great and illustrious 
men,—statesmen, sages, orators, or divines 
—-did once grace these shores,—that they 
did edify and receive the admiration of 
thousands who enjoyed their society and 
listened with ecstacy to their speeches, if 
nothing had come down to us but the vague 
and ill-defined narrative that oral tradition 
could have furnished? If we were desti- 
tute of information by other means upon 
the subjects they discussed, the arguments 
they used and the effects they produced, 


* we could be but little interested or bene- 


fitted by them. For what is our usual 
mode of reasoning upon the first ages of 
the history of any country, and what do 
we really know of such? Why, nothing 
at all. And to what are we to attribute— 
nay to what do we attribute this acknow- 
ledged ignorance, but to the fact, that the 
ear was then the only medium of commu- 
nication, the only means of one creature 
imparting to another his thoughts, his sen- 
timents, his opinions, or his wishes. An 
old writer of great eminence has said that 
‘reason and speech are the grand charac- 
teristics of man—the chief endowments 
whereby he is distinguished from the brute 
creation ;” and regarding man merely as 
an inhabitant of this lower world, we see 
little reason for withholding our hearty 
assent from the author’s statement—his — 
words may be taken as true so far as they 
go. The ability, however, to speak is but 
part of the gift we have received, for in 
that case it must be extremely limited, 
and our power of communication must 
necessarily be confined to those of our own 
age and country, or even to those who can 
come within the compass of our own voice, 
and should it at any time be desirable to 
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repeat with accuracy and minuteness a 
speech that has once been delivered, the 
task would be difficult, if not impossible. 
How great, then, we see, was the gift our 
Creator bestowed upon us—for to direct 
revelation we would ascribe that gift— 
how great was the benefit bestowed upon 
us when the Almighty gave us letters and 
enabled man to exhibit in visible charac- 
ters his thoughts, his desires, and his 
wishes upon any subject whatsoever. It 
was then no longer necessary that the 
mouth should alone convey, or the ear 
alone receive, what was to be learnt by 
one another. The hand could commit to 
writing, and the eye of another could de- 
cipher that writing, and impart to the mind 
as distinct an impression as the ear had 
been wont to do. It was no longer, then, 
necessary to confine themselves to those 
who were immediately around them. 
Things passing in one age and generation 
could be examined and studied by those 
who came after, and what took place in 
one country could be known and discus- 
sed in another. So far, then, from con- 
fining our ideas of the great characteristics 
of man to reason and speech, we must of 
necessity coinbine with them a power of 
communicating with others by means of 
writing ; and if any system of writing 
whatever, be possessed of advantages so 


great, we are shown at once the desirable- - 


ness of having the best system we can meet 
with—the best that can possibly be devi- 
sed. From the time that printing was es- 
tablished in this country, the necessity of 
transcribing ceased to exist. Copies could 
then be multiplied by thousands upon 
thousands, where before they could not 
be had by tens. The elaborate works that 
issued from the studies of men of learning 
and research needed but to be put in the 
form they were intended ultimately to as- 
sume, and the power of the pen was thence- 
forth dispensed with. When an author 
writes, corrects, and corrects again, before 
he exposes his work to the inspection and 
criticism of the public, there is but little 
doubt of his accurately and fully setting 
forth his views and opinions upon the mat- 
ter in hand. But there are thousands of 
cases that do not come under that head. 
There are productions of a different cha- 
racter and great interest daily issuing forth, 
for how frequently are we anxious to have 
a full and complete account of something 
that was spoken upon the spur of the mo- 
ment, at which we were not present, or 
with which, if we were present, we were 
pleased, and would gladly have an oppor- 
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tunity of re-perusing; and yet by how 
few is the power possessed of affording to 
others, or to themselves, a gratification of 
that kind. This power to write as quickly 
as another speaks is not considered—has 
not hitherto been—a necessary part of any 
recognized system of education. It is not 
regarded as desirable or necessary to the 
extent that many, and I for one, would 
gladly see it. Systems of short-hand have, 
doubtless, existed for many years, as we 
are all of us well aware, and yet how sel- 
dom is it that we find one who is capable 
of putting down upon paper, with the same 
rapidity that another speaks, any senti- 
ments whatever. How seldom do we find 
one, except among those who are conti- 
nually and habitually employed in such as 
their ordinary calling! ‘That there have 
been, and that there may yet be others, 
who stand up for the efficiency of those 
systems that have hitherto been produced, 
is what we are not to be surprised at. We 
say not that the paucity in number of 
those able to report verbatim must of ne- 
cessity arise from the fact of systems of 
short-hand being bad. Weare not aiming 
at accounting for it; we merely wish to 
state the simple fact, that power to write 
as quickly as another speaks is possessed, 
indeed, by extremely few. Most delighted 
should I, for my own part be, were I now 
in possession of all that I have heard from 
lecturers and professors during the period 
I was preparing for professional life; and 
yet I am without it, from not having been 
able at the time to put down with sufficient 
rapidity to ensure getting all that was 
said. And my own case was far from being 
a singular one. Nay, I believe it was a 
more favourable one than that of many 
with whom I was at that time associated ; 
for I had learned short-hand when a boy 
—I had been accustomed to write it for 
years—but still, either from meeting with 
a bad system, or from neglecting to bestow 
sufficient attention upon it to enable me 
to write with sufficient rapidity—whether 
from one or both of these causes I under- 
take not to say, still it is a fact, that I was 
unable at the time to follow those whose 
speeches (delivered extempore) I would 
most gladly have secured. And what was 
the consequence of such inability ? Why, 
I wrote them down in long-hand as well 
as I could, and I might at this day pra- 
duce specimens of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of such a course of proceeding. Hail 
I retired after each lecture, and combine 
what I remembered with what appeared 
in the note-book, I might, it is true, have 
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produced something more like the original 
than anything I now possess; but against 
the adoption of such a course, there was 
this grand objection—want of time; and 
even had I, with the system of short-hand 
I had been accustomed to use, been able 
to put down all that “was spoken, I was 
destitute of time to trauscribe such notes, 
and, therefore, at some distant period, 
should have found the whole perfectly 
useless. I would not apply this observa- 
tion of necessity to those who have been 
long accustomed to write short-hand and 
taking notes. They may have acquired, 
and I am willing’to admit it may be pos- 
sible to acquire, the power to read even 
at a distant period that which they them- 


selves have’penned ;§but, then, the attain- . 


ment of such power is beyond the limits, 
the means of most of those who might be 
benefitted by some more simple and more 
efficient system. That there is need of a 
more general diffusion of the ability to 
take down as quickly as another speaks, 
is a point upon which, I believe, all are 
agreed. That there is room for improve- 
ment upon the ordinary systems is what I 
believe is admitted by many more practi- 
cally conversant with Stenography than I 
profess to be. And that that system so in- 
troduced should be one capable of being 
read at some distant period, without the 
necessity of transcribing, is, doubtless, an 
important—a most important item. That 
this should become generally useful, and 
be generallyfadopted, is a point to which 
my attention has for some time been par- 
ticularly directed ; and it is from a desire 
that this power should come to be regar- 
ded as a necessary part of education, that 
I have been led to make the few remarks 
now addressed to you. As to how far this 
is likely to be soon accomplished it is not 
for me to say; but by public meetings of 
this kind we are, doubtless, doing much 
towards it—we are at least drawing pub- 
lic attention to it; and it is a subject 
which, I feel confident that, were it gene- 
rally known and fully understood, there 
would be little doubt of its ultimately be- 
coming generally adopted. If I could in 
anywise whatever contribute in even the 
smallest degree to the attainment of that 
end, it would be to me a source of infinite 
satisfaction. The merits and advantages 
of Mr. Pitman’s system will, of course, be 
introduced to you this evening. I profess 
not myself to be sufficiently acquainted 
with it, and with other systems, to insti- 
tute a comparison between them, and 
shall, therefore, leave that department to 
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others, better qualified to do it justice. It 
has been simply my aim to state a firm 
conviction of the advantages that would 
result from the general adoption of a sys- 
tem of writing commensurate in speed 
with the rate of ordinary speakers, and at 
the same time to express a hope that ere 
long a practical acquaintance with such a 
system will be regarded as a necessary 
and indispensable part of a sound and 
liberal education. 

Mr. JosEPH PITMAN—It is on all oc- 
casions a source of considerable pleasure 
to me, to have an opportunity of addres 
sing @ meeting on the objects and advan- 
tages of the Writing and Printing Refor- 
mation; but to stand before such an as- 
sembly as the present, composed for the 
most part of those whom I have had the 
honour and pleasure of instructing in the 
new art of Phonography, is to me parti- 
cularly interesting ; the remembrance of 
my past visits to you while studying the 
art in my various classes, is fraught with 
associations of the most delightful kind. 
By thua uniting to avow your sympathies 
with this great literary reform, you are 
sending forth to the world a powerful voice 
in its favour. Who among us only a few 
weeks since could have hoped to have seen 
such a meeting as the present? I cannot 
but rejoice that I was led to visit Ipswich, 
and I am happy in being able to say, that 
regarding it as a Phonetic town, it is one 
of the first in its exertions to spread a 
knowledge of the true principles of writing 
—([cheers]—and I think there is no town 
or city in the kingdom that can boast of a 
greater number of true and zealous Pho- 
nographers! More apt pupils Iam sure 
we have never had—more correct and 
beautiful writers are not to be found in 
any town—more delightful classes it would 
be impossible to desire—and if we may 
refer to the repeated instances of kindness 
which we have received from our pupils 
during our sojourn amongst them, they are 
without parallel. I congratulate you, my 
friends, on the prospect of Phonographic 
affairs in this town and neighbourhood. I 
congratulate you on the appearance of this 
new and interesting publication, the “ Ips- 
wich Phono-Press,” so judiciously started 
by our friend Mr. John King, (Editor of 
the Suffolk Chronicle, ) to whom the thanks 
of all Phonographers are due, for his ex- 
ertions in the cause of Phonetic Reform. 
Such a publication as this, springing as it 
does from your own town, the first Phono- 
graphic Newspaper! and printed by the 
new and wonderful process of Anastatic 
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Printing, cannot but be regarded by you 
with peculiar interest. Its own inherent 
worth will I am sure recommend it to 
every Phonographer in the kingdom; and 
it will soon be hailed by our transatlantic 
friends with enthusiasm and delight. I 
think we may venture to predict it for a 
very large circulation. 

The speaker then entered upon an ex- 
planation of the principles of Phonography, 
and the necessity that exists for represent- 
ing language in accordance therewith. In 
illustration of the difficulties of our spelling, 
he observed,—The other day an amusing 
mstance occurred in this town, of some 
mistakes a little boy made in learning to 
read. In the course of his lesson he came 
to the word cause, and not being able to 
pronounce it, commenced spelling it, 
(thinking no doubt like many others, that 
the spelling would lead him to the sound,) 
c,a,u,s,e, on which he immediately called 
it, say you see! which was in accordance 
with the spelling. On being told that the 
au should be sounded awe he said then 
it must be saucy! his mother smiled and 
said no my dear, it is not called saucy, 
the first letter c should be sounded like &, 
on which he called it kausee ; still wrong, 
still bewildered, his instructress then was 
obliged to tell him that the letter s should 
be sounded like z, on which he immedi- 
ately then said it must be kawzy; the 
mother was then obliged to tell him the 
whole truth, namely, the first letter ¢ 
should be sounded like k, the letters au 
like awe, the letter s like z, and the letter 
e not at all! and that word although 
spelled c,a,u,s,e (which really gave the 
sound, say you see,) was pronounced 
cause! Here is work forachild. Here 
are difficulties to be overcome! The 
little boy after having paused for a mo- 
ment, wondering at the difficulty, if not at 
the absurdity of sucha system, said I sup- 
pase the man who made this book did not 
understand Phonography ! Dah taed, 
} remember once, on hearing a little gir 
being told to say w (double you) in spell- 
ing the word we, said, “ Ma’, I can’t see 
either the double orthe you.” Who can 
doubt that a reform in our spelling is 
needed? The spelling is no guide to the 
sound, nor the sound to the spelling. Sup- 
pose a student of the language (unac- 
quainted with the customary mode of 
spelling), wished to spell the word softly. 
He would perhaps say, there are 6 sounds 
in this word—(s, awe, f, t, 1, e.) From 
the word psalm I shall take ps as the re- 
presentative of the sound of s; I shall 
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indicate the second sound awe by ough, 
because I find this combination used for 
the same purpose inthe word sought. The 
third sound, /, I shall express by ph, be- 
cause I find this combination used for the 
same purpose in the word Phonoyraply. 
To represent the sound of t, I shall take 
the letters th, because in the word Thomas 
this same sound is thus expressed. The 
fifth sound, /, I shall express by this 
letter; and the last sound, e, by eigh, be- 
cause I find these letters used to express 
the same sound in the following words, ~ 
Leigh, Hadleigh, &c., &c. Putting these 
letters together, we get Psoughphthleigh ? 
to represent the word softly. [Much 
laughter.} This is scarcely worse than 
writing c-o-u-g-h, and calling it cough ; 
or t-h-r-o-u-g-h, and calling it through ; 
and p-h-t-h-i-s-i-c, and calling it tizic. 
Professor Latham, one of the most emi- 
nent philologists of the present day, says, 
“The object of writing should be to ex- 
press the sounds of words.” This valua- 
ble principle is thoroughly set at defiance 
in our present orthography. I remember 
a short time since calling on a tradesman 
in Nottingham, whose name was spelt 
B-r-o-w-n-s-w-o-r-d, a name which no 
stranger could pronounce, for it was quite 
impossible from the spelling to say whe- 
ther it was Brown-sword or Browns-word, 
and how frequently on hearing the pro- 
nunciation of a person’s name, are we 
obliged to say, ‘ How is it spelled?” 
During the last four years I have had an 
opportunity of examining the spelling of 
many hundreds of names of persons, and 
I have only found three whose spelling 
agreed with the sound, these were Mr. 
Bolt, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Peto. Our pre- 
sent method of writing is one mass of 
absurdity, one heap of anomalies, one 
tissue of falsehood, one great untruth? 
In Ipswich and Woodbridge, during the 
last eight weeks, we have delivered 14 
public and private lectures on Phonogra- 
phy; from the delivery of which we have 
obtained nearly 500 pupils. The art has 
been introduced into nine educational es- 
tablishments, where it will in some cases 
be continued as a general branch of edu- 
cation. Several persons connected with 
the public press have learned sufficient of 
the system to enable them to set up from 
Phonographic copy almost as easily as 
from long-hand. Encouraged by what 
has been donc here and in other places, 
we are still determined to advocate, to ex- 
plain, and to defend the cause; to pro- 
claim its advantages on all occasions, and 
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to do our utmost to establish the system. 


*¢1€ in moe were the powers of Demosthenes fonnd ; 


Thou should’st have them, fair science of ‘ Writing by — 


As a tribute from one who admires. ‘Sound, 
Were I pointed as Byron, or flaent as Scott, 
I would thand:r thy name in the hall and the cot, 
With the zeal that Apollo Inspires..” (Applause.) 


Let me urge on you all the necessity of at 
once learning the system, and teaching it 
to others, and the time must come when 
instead of hundreds of pupils we shall have 
thousands, instead of thousands, millions, 
when the simple and truthful system of 
Phonography shall become established in 
the land as the general medium of com- 
munication, with corresponding systems of 
Phonotypy and Phonetic Long-hand,- and 
when the false and absurd spelling of the 
present day shall be esteemed as the lum- 
ber and dust of bygone ages! 

Rosert Ransome, Esq., observed that 
the present was an age of many inventions. 
People were scarcely over their surprise 
at seeing the novelty of one thing before 
their attention was engaged with another. 
{Hear.] Wonders were now being daily 
performed. He remembered when they 
first introduced gas lights that every one 
was astonished that an invisible torch, as 
it were, should give them such a beautiful 
light. In these days, however, gas was 
to be seen everywhere, and ceased to be a 
novelty. The same might be said also of 
steam navigation and railway travelling, 
and ere long they may perhaps be as fa- 
miliar with the electric telegraph. What- 
ever tended to give facility to intercourse 
must, he thought, add to the comfort and 
happiness of mankind. The more they 
could communicate with other nations and 
with each other, the more they would be 
likely to improve their own minds, enlarge 
their understandings, and promote liberal 
views and feelings. He had been in- 
terested with the system of Phonography 
entirely on its own merits. Looking first 
at the system in a theoretical point of view, 
and then making himself more practically 
acquainted with it, he had been led on 
from one stage to another in a most pleas- 
ing and useful manner. 

Mr. T. A. Rerp—It would be an act of 
intrusion on my part, were I to detain you 
with many observations this evening ; but, 
as I have had the honour and pleasure of 
being one of your instructors in the art of 
Phonography, it will perhaps be expected 
I should say a few words. It was with 
expectations somewhat sanguine that we 
entered Ipswich. In consequence of the 
partial introduction of Phonography into 

your town, we felt assured a lively interest 
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would be taken in the system, especially 
by those who were practically acquainted 
with it, and right well knew we that their 
efforts would not be wanting to assist in its 
further spread. I need not say that our 
conjectures have proved true—that our 
expectations have been fully realized. The 
object Phonographers have in view is no- 
thing less than this—to change the appear- 
ance of our written language so as to 
render it simple, philosophical, and easy 
of attainment, instead of permitting it to 
continue as it is—complex, unphiloso- 
phical in the extreme, and most difficult 
of acquisition. It may be said, and it is 
said, that a change in the written language 
is neither desirable nor practicable. As 
to the propriety of such a change, no one, 
whose mind is unfettered by prejudice, 
can help seeing that it is not only desira- 
ble, but that the necessity of the age im- 
peratively demands it. Let people, ere 
they send forth invectives against the pro- 
posed change, think of the years of infancy 
and youth now spent in the acquisition of 
the arts of reading and writing, which, by 
an improved method, may be easily ac- 
quired in as many months. Let them 
think of the immense amount of useful 
knowledge which must be excluded from 
the minds of children, in consequence of 
the necessity that exists for directing their 
attention almost exclusively to the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of our orthography. 
Let them think of the numbers of people 
in our land, who, after spending years in 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of 
our written language, find reading still 
difficult, while writing is a task most labo- 
rious and mortifying—laborious from the 
fact that nearly every word they wish to 
express must be made a separate object 
of study before they can hope to express 
it aright; and mortifying, from the con- 
sideration that although they may in their 
writing express the sounds of their words 
as definitely as our alphabet will permit, 
yet, if they conform not to the established 
usage of spelling, capricious and arbitrary 
as it is, they must be branded with the 
name of dunce. Let them think, again, 
of the thousands and millions whose lite- 
rary attainments reach no farther than the 
power of half-reading, half-spelling a sen- 
tence, and who are totally unable to ex- 
press their thoughts in writing—nay, of 
the millions of their countrymen who are 
not only unable to write, but to whom even 
the amusing and instructive art of reading 
is entirely shut out by meana of an incon- 
gruous and unnecessarily difficult ortho- 
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graphy. Can they think of these things 
and say that a remedy is not needed:? 
Surely, if a spark of philanthropy has a 
place within our hearts, we shall not only 
wish to see the remedy applied, but shall 
fee] it incumbent on us to put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and help forward the 
cause to the best of our ability. It must 
be evident to all, that the introduction of 
Phonetic principles would be the most 
effectual means of remedying this deplo- 
rable state of things—of releasing thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures from that 
degradation which is involved in their pre- 
sent state of ignorance. Most of the time 
now spent with children in teaching them 
to read and write, could be devoted to 
communicating to them other ingtruction, 
which should enable them the better to 
fill that station in life they may hereafter 
be called upon to occupy. People not 
enjoying the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, would then have no occasion to look 
with such feelings of dread on writing, for 
fear of making themselves the laughing 
stocks of their more fortunate neighbours, 
by making those orthographical errors 
which it is now next to impossible for 
them to avoid. Foreigners, too, instead 
of being perplexed for years in mastering 
difficulties, which, when learned, cannot 
be said to constitute real and useful know- 
ledge, would gain a greater amount of in- 
formation with the pleasant study of a few 
months; nay, more, the great majority of 
the poorer classes, who now think about 
as much of pens, ink, and paper, as pens, 
ink, and paper think about them, would 
have the arts of reading and writing placed 
within their reach, and thus enjoy an ines- 
timable advantage, from which they have 
been hitherto debarred. Have we, then, 
any wish to see these advantages conferred 
upon the world at large? Have we any 
desire to see knowledge disseminated as 
widely as possible? If we have, let us 
render every assistance in our power to a 
cause which has such a benevolent object 
in view. 

You will ask, perhaps, how can you 
best promote the success of this under- 
taking? I answer, by becoming your- 
selves good practical writers of Phono- 
graphy. You will thus be a host of living 
advertisements, and will tell a tale far 
more effectual than anything you could 
say. ‘‘ Deeds, not words,” will be the 
most potent arguments you can offer in 
favour of this much-desired change. Do 
not be satisfied by merely praising the 
system, and advising others to learn it. 
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“?Tis but lame kindness (we are told) 
that does its work by halves.” And we 
‘are only half helping out the reform, if 
we do not ourselves become living wit- 
nesses to the advantages of the system 
we seek to introduce. Another means of 
bringing about the reform (second only in 
importance to the one just mentioned) is 
to teach others. Experience has told us, 
that the adoption of this latter means of 
rendering assistance to the cause is almost 
a necessary consequence of the former. 
If you become good Phonographers your- 
selves, we trust you will communicate the 
knowledge you have received to your 
friends. You will remember, that the 
value of the system is enhanced in pro- 
portion as it becomes generally diffused, 
so that whether you wish to make the sys- 
tem more valuable to yourselves, or have 
a desire to see its numerous advantages 
conferred upon your friends, you cannot 
do better than disseminate a knowledge of 
its principles as widely ‘as your means will 
permit. 

Mr. Isaac Pitman*—It is almost un- 
necessary that I should say I take a deep 
interest in the objects of the present meet- 
ing; this you will take for granted. I 
cannot tell you how much I feel of interest 
and pleasure in meeting so many like- 
minded with myself in respect to the con- 
dition and prospects of our written lan- 
guage. Hannibal, when a little boy, was 
devoted by his father at the shrine of one 
of the heathen gods as an implacable and 
eternal enemy to the Roman power. I, 
having had placed in my hands by the 
Divine Disposer of all things, the power 
to choose in what way I will use my natu- 
ral life, devote it on the shrine of Literal 
Truth as a free-will offering. I acknow- 
ledge myself an irreconcilable enemy to 
the present orthography. As long as I 
live will I protest against its “refuges of 
lies.” In common with all who have had 
the charge of educating youth, I have felt 
the evils of the present system, having 
spent twelve years of my life as a public 
instructor. 

I intend to shape my remarks this even- 
ing in a manner somewhat different from 
that which I should have chosen of my 
own accord. It has been intimated to me 
that I might] usefully employ the brief 


. portion of the time of this meeting which 


* We give this address entire, because it 
contains a condensed review of the method 
of investigation Pb in the construction 
of the system of PHonoGraPpuy, and which, 
we think, our readers will desire to see pre- 
served in the pages of the Journal.— Eb. 
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falls to my share, in giving a view of the 
developement of the Phonographic system 
in my own mind and practice. It will 
afford me pleasure to do so—particularly, 
because the review will give me an oppor- 
tunity of preventing misconceptions which 
might arise, or removing any that may 
have arisen in the minds of some persons, 
as though this grand Writing and Printing 
Reformation, which we now fearlessly ad- 
vocate and pledge ourselves to, were some 
deeply laid scheme contemplated from the 
time of the first publication of the Phono- 
graphic Short-hand, and that the means 
we have adopted for the diffusion of the 
system were chosen as the most likely to 
carry the reform. We planned nothing of 
the kind; no change in the habits of so- 
ciety was contemplated, but a change has 
come to some extent, and is coming, as 
the unavoidable consequence of the pro- 
pagation of those principles of truth on 
which the art of writing ought to be based. 
I must throw myself on your kind indul- 
gence, while my own pursuits are the sub- 
ject of my remarks. 

In one word I may say that Phonogra- 
phy has resulted from my being desirous 
to obtain a correct enunciation of words, 
and my constant practice of short-hand in 
what we now call the old school. But I 
must be a little more explicit than this. 
When I was about 17 years of age, I had 
read most of our standard English authors, 
and had a tolerable acquaintance with the 
language as it existed in books, but I had 
not enjoyed the opportunity of hearing it 
spoken. The language of every day life 
consisted of but few words, and of the 
pronunciation of all the rest I was obliged 
to guess, or turn them out in a pronoun- 
cing dictionary. I thought it would be 
less trouble to read the dictionary through, 
and copy out the words that I was accus- 
tomed mentally to mispronounce, for I 
had of course some idea of the sounds of 
the letters, and the position of the accent 
in each word. I saw too that by this plan 
I should secure other words that I had 
not happened to meet with in the course 
of my reading. When my task was 
finished, I had a list of 2 or 3,000 words 
that I had not simply to learn the pro- 
nunciation of—this would have been an 
easy task—but I had to unlearn the false 
mode in which I had been used to utter 
them to myself while reading. I must 
account for my extreme ignorance in this 
respect by observing that I had enjoyed 
only the education of a national school, 
from which I was taken I think at about 
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the age of 12, and became under clerk in 
the establishment of a clothier in the West 
of England, where my father was manager. 
These columns of words I read over, and 
over, and over again, both tacitly and 
aloud, until I was well acquainted with 
them. 

About a year afterwards I commenced 
the practice of short-hand, and have con- 
tinued it to the present time, a period of 
15 years. I read through “ Walker” again - 
for the same purpose about four years 
after, and particularly studied the “ Prin- 
ciples of English Pronunciation’’ prefixed 
to the dictionary, and the ‘“ Key to the 
pronunciation of classical and scripture 
proper names ;” both of these parts of the 
bouk I read several times. This perusal 
of ‘‘ Walker” I must consider the com- 
mencement of my Phonographic career, 
though the name “ Phonography” was = 
not thought of till many years after. By 
this means I obtained some acquaintance 
with the alphabet of the spoken language, 
which, as we all know, is quite different 
from the alphabet of the written language. 

I should here state that in 1831, at the 
age of 19, I relinquished the business of 
clothing the body for that of clothing the 
mind, and went out as a teacher under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign School 
Society. Subsequently I took charge of 
a private school. In this profession I con- 
tinued until 1843, when Phonography had 
assumed so much importance, that I saw 
I must either give up my whole time to 
it, or forego all hope of introducing Pho- 
netic writing and printing in common life. 

During the first seven years of my 
short-hand practice I wrote Taylor’s sys- 
tem, never using long-hand except when 
writing to persons ignorant of the more 
excellent way. People are now coming 
to the conclusion that the shortest way of 
doing anything is the best, provided it is 
a safe one. I then tried to construct a 
system on the Phonetic principle, and 
have gone on using and improving it until 
the close of last year, when it was com- 
pleted by the appropriation of every geo-. 
metric sign or variation of sign to repre- 
sent that particular sound or combination 
of sounds for which it is best adapted, so 
as to express the English language in the 
briefest and most harmonious manner. 
We have proved by abundance of evi- 
dence that this desirable object is secured. 
Though Phonography will write any lan- 
guage, it will express English with greater 
ease and brevity than any other language ; 
and, notwithstanding this preference re- 
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sulted from the fact that I was ignorant 
of other languages, we can justify it. It 
is the opinion of all men who have turned 
their attention to the subject of languages, 
that the English seems destined by Pro- 
vidence to be the language of the whole 
earth. Ina Phonetic system of writing 
and printing, then, which is to embrace all 
languages, the English ought to have any 
advantages that the balancing of the seve- 
ral parts of the system might present. 

I must not pass over an event that pre- 
ceded the publication of the first edition 
of Phonography in 1837, because it is one 
of those apparently trifling events on which 
(as indeed on all such circumstances), 
important issues depend. I had then 
written Taylor’s system about seven years, 
had used it a good deal, and could by it 
report a speaker at the rate of 100 words 
per minute ; but this power was not gained 
until after five years of rather extensive 
practice. Having myself experienced the 
advantages arising from the use of short- 
- hand—in the facility with which I could 
make extracts from books, write letters, 
keep a diary, &c., I desired to see it gene- 
rally taught in British, National, and all 
other schools, but there was no cheap 
copy of the system to be obtained. Taylor 
published his book about 1782, at a guinea. 
Harding, in 1823, brought out an improved 
edition for 3s. 6d., but even this price 
was too high for that class of school boys 
whom I had particularly in my mind. In 
the spring of 1837, I drew up a Manual 
of the art, illustrated with two plates, price 
3d., and sent it to Mr. Bagster for publi- 
cation. He submitted the manuscript to 
the judgment of a person skilled in report- 
ing, who did not think it brief enough to 
meet the wants of the reporter, and about 
that time, or soon afterwards, several cheap 
editions of Taylor’s system were issued, 


the most popular of which is Odell’s, at 


8d. It was feared that the sale of the 
book would not be sufficient to repay the 
cost of publication, and Mr. Bagster ad- 
vised me not to put it to press; stating, 
also, that if I could get up an original 
system he would gladly take charge of it. 

Desirous of effecting my object, I com- 
menced by making a distinction of the 
long and short vowels, as they are com- 
monly called, preserving the unnatural 
pairing of them that is exhibited in most 
grammars and dictionaries—-namely, mate 
mat, me met, pine pin, no not, tube tub ; 
making the vowel sign heavy for the first 
sound and light for the second, and using 
a dot in three places and a stroke in two, 
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according to the plan of Harding’s “ Tay- 
lor Improved.” In this scheme no notice 
was taken of the vowels in ma, maw, move, 
and book. Having no other preceptor 
than ‘“‘ Walker,” I was unacquainted with 
the full uh in her, bird, &c., supposing it 
to be et in her, heard, &c., and ut in bird, 
word, &c.; whereas it is the same vowel 
in both cases, and neither et nor ut. I 
was, however, anxious to provide signs for 
the sounds that I was acquainted with, for 
I had too often experienced difficulty in 
reading my short-hand, in consequence of 
expressing so many different sounds by 
one mark, It is the case that in all the 
old systems you must write the vowels 
heterographically, or leave them out alto- 
gether. It is unnecessary for me to say 
to an assembly of Phonographers, that in 
either case confusion and difficulty of de- 
ciphering must be the result. Knowing 
the six primary vowels, e, a, ah, au, 0, 00, 
but still blinded by the prejudices of edu- 
cation so that I could not see the utter 
worthlessness of the common orthography, 
I then tried the arrangement of me met, 
may mat, ma —, gnaw —, no not, fool 
full, and thus filled up the three places 
of the stroke vowel; the four diphthongs, 
i, oi, Ou, u, were provided with curved 
marks, Here were two solitary full vowels 
without corresponding stopped ones, and 
except in the case of fool full, all the pairs 
consisted of two different vowels! But 
it is appointed by Infinite Wisdom that 
man should be born in entire ignorance 
of all things, yet with a capacity of ac- 
quiring all knowledge, in order that there 
may be no limit to his progress in know- 
ledge and the enjoyment of the delights 
thereof. 

After writing thus for a month or so, I 
tried the experiment of writing pin with 
the same sign as pea, met with the same 
as may, &c., except that the dot was 
lighter. I paired all the other vowels 
according to what I knew were their 
sounds, but with almost a perfect mistrust 
as to any good results ; it seemed so very 
far from what one was accustomed to con- 
sider as the only correct way of spelling. 
The vowel scale then stood thus, as it 
continued up to the 6th edition of Phono- 
graphy—feet fit, mate met, psalm Sam, 
caught cot, coat cut, fool full. I confess 
that I expected less from this scheme than 
from any I had before tried. I saw the 
truth, practised it, and it became delight- 
ful. Ina few months I got clear of the 
shallow waters and breakers of our pre- 
sent orthography, and committed myself 
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to the boundless deep of Phonographic 
writing. 

While pursuing these experiments with 
the vowels, I also tried numerous arrange- 
ments of the consonant signs, and in No- 
vember, 1837, was published the first 
edition of the system, under the title of 
‘“< Stenographic Sound-Hand,” at 4d. The 
vowel part of the system was correct and 
complete, except in the non-recognition 
of the vowel uh, as in abide, mamma, &c., 
and the pairing of coat cut. The conso- 
nants I gave in b, c,d order, promising 
that if my little work found favour with 
the world, I would in a future edition 
give them in the natural order. The 
marking of p, t, &c., by light strokes, and 
b, d, &c., by heavy ones was fully carried 
out. I saw that it was the distinction 
which ought to be observed between the 
letters, and practice showed me that it 
was entirely unobjectionable. I had no- 
ticed the frequent recurrence of / and r 
in immediate or near connexion with the 
other consonants, as in please, trifle, 
bread, letter, §c., and after numerous 
experiments found that the best way of 
expressing the two letters by one sign was 
by hooking the letter with which / or r 
came in contact. 

For the benefit of young Phonogra- 
phers, I may here mention a method of 
remembering on which side of the stroke 
the | or the r hook lies. Suppose the 
stem of the letter to be a river, and that 
you are sailing down it from the com- 
mencement of the stroke to the end; on 
the right bank of the stream is the r hook, 
and on the left is the 2 hook ; in whatever 
direction the letter may lie, this principle 
holds good. The right hand hovk (tak- 
ing this view of the subject), was chosen 
for r, and the left hand hook for /, because 
in the majority of the letters, the right 
hand hook allows of being joined to a 
preceding letter with more ease than the 
left hand hook does, and the r combina- 
tions are more frequent than the / ones. 
This law of hooking was not fully carried 
out in the first edition of the system, which 
was altogether a very imperfect work. 

It is a rather curious fact that it was 
three years after the publication of Pho- 
nography, before I became aware that any 
one else had ever attempted to write ac- 
cording to sound. I then met with a copy 
of Holdsworth and Aldridge’s system of 
Short-hand, founded on Phonetic princi- 
ples, and printed about 1760. I have 
since met with book after book upon the 
subject, from Bishop Wilkins down to 
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the present time, and in such numbers 
that one is almost led to wonder how it is 
the world has not been Phonographised 
long ago. After the publication of my 
system, I taught a few of my friends to 
write in it, and by my own practice, and 
trying experiments—the material which 
forms the foundation of the Phonetic 
structure—I very much improved it. 

In January, 1840, simultaneously with 
the establishment of the admirable system 
of penny postage, the second edition of 
the system was published under the title 
of ‘‘ Phonography,” the whole being com- 
prised in a page of the size of letter paper. 
It was engraved on a steel plate, and sold 
for ld. (I intend always to keep on sale 
a penny sheet, containing the general 
principles of the system ; the poorest per- 
son who is above absolute want, can spare 
a penny, and Phonographers in general 
can afford to buy the work by the dozen, 
and circulate it among their friends when 
recommending them to learn.) Copies of 
this edition, which is considered the great- 
est curiosity in the art of Short-hand, that 
ever appear, may still be had. About 
20,000 impressions were disposed of, and 
the plate, which I have by me, will yield 
as many more. There were four great 
improvements introduced into this second 
edition—the natural arrangements of the 
consonants in the p, b, t, d, order; the 
halving of a letter to signify the addition 
of t or d, (many irregularities were, how- 
ever, allowed, for the sake of accommo- 
dating some other double consonants with 
signs), the use of a final hook to represent 
l and r added to all the other consonants 
in another manner, as in help, harp, ob- 
serve, &c., and the introduction of the ye, 
ya, yah; we, wa, wah, &c., series of 
diphthongs. It would be useless to detail 
any of the processes by which the several 
parts of the system come to my observa- 
tion; it is sufficient for me to point out 
the results, as they appeared in the differ- 
ent editions. From the commencement 
of my labours, I acted upon the principle 
of trying every suggestion that offered 
itself, whether it seemed to promise any 
thing or not. 

The third edition, at the close of 1840, 
was but a demy octavo copy of the en- 
graved Penny Plate, with a fuller expla- 
nation of the system. In these early 
editions, the Phonetic principle was often 
made subservient to the Stenographic. 
For instance, two words or grammalogues, 
were often assigned to a single letter. It 
is common in other systems of Short-hand 
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for almost every letter to represent from 
three to five different words! Hence one 
cause of the difficulty of decyphering 
them. As Phonography began to spread, 
and we gained experience from teaching, 
this evil was remedied. 

A fourth edition came out at the close 
of 1841, in the form of a penny sheet, 
done from type and wood cuts. In this, 
the grammalogues were reduced to one 
to each letter; still these were too many, 
for, adopting the erroneous principle of 
making every letter represent some word 
or other, in which the sound of such letter 
was heard, we were obliged to burden the 
system with many words which never oc- 
curred in ordinary writing. This evil 
existed also in the 5th and 6th* editions, 
but is now removed in the 7th edition by 
selecting the most useful words in the 
language, to the number of 100, appor- 
tioning them to the several letters which 
will best represent them, and leaving the 
other letters free. 

We now come to an important period 
in the history of Phonography—the pub- 
lication of the Phonographic Journal. 
After the appearance of the first edition 
of the system, I used to spend my Mid- 
summer and Christmas vacations in tra- 
velling and recommending the subject of 
Phonetic writing to the attention of teach- 
ers, and all who were likely or ought to 
take an interest in it. While lecturing 
and teaching at Manchester, at the’ close 
of 184],. it was proposed by some of the 
Phonographers of that town, that a month- 
ly periodical should be issued, done in 
lithographed Phonography.t I tried an 


* In the “ Full Report” of this meeting, 
published in the form of a tract, price ld, 
or 58. per 100, these editions are erroneously 
cajled the 6th and 7th. We beg to direct 
the attention of the members of the Corres- 
ponding Society to the circulation of this 
document, as a good means of calling at- 
tention to the Reform. There are few pho- 
nographers who could not dispose of a 
dozen, which is the lowest number that can 
be ordered through a bookseller. 


t In connexion with this subject, it should 
be mentioned that a week or two before the 
period here spoken of, the phonographers of 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, had projected the 
publication of a work of this kind. and bear- 
ing the same title. It was intended to be a 
monthly manuscript periodical, for circula- 
tion among the phonographers of the town 
only, and ag soon as sufficient subscribers 
could be procured it was to be lithographed. 
Both the title and the publication were wil- 
lingly given up on our applying to the 

ectors, and stating that we intend to 
ithograph such a work forthwith. A general 
desire for more phonographic reading than 
the correspondence of phonographers affor- 
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experiment by Writing a page, which 
turned out very well, and directly got up 
the first number of the Phonographic 
Journal. The work was increased by 
the addition of letter-press at the com- 
mencement of the second volume, which 
bore the title of the Phunotypic and Pho- 
nographic Journal. It was again en- 
larged at the commencement of the third 
volume, and Phonotypic printing was tried, 
the subject having been in contemplation 
nearly two years. An additional work 
was also issued, the Phonographic Cor- 
respondent. On beginning the present 
year, 1845, we discontinued the graphic 
part of the Journal, and doubled the size 
of the Correspondent, in order to have 
two distinct works, one devoted to the 
writing, and the other to the printing re- 
formation. My brother Joseph com- 
menced lecturing and teaching in the 
summer of 1841; another brother, Benn, 
came out in 1842. Several other lec- 
turers have since entered the field, and 
there is now room and employment for at 
leasta dozen more. I must return to the 
improvement of the system, as shown in 
the subsequent editions. 

The 5th edition appeared in August 
1812. The sale of the work had now 
become considerable. 20,000 copies of 
this edition, and 5,000 of an abridged 
school edition, were disposed of in two 
years. Up to this period we had but one 
sign for r—namely the upstroke, and to 
distinguish it from ch, a tick was added 
at the commencement, when it stood alone, 
or in connexion with the circle s only; the 
present downward r was at that time used 
for the aspirate. 

Another important era in the history of- 
Phonography, was the establishment of 
the Corresponding Society, in March 1843, 
This most useful society owes its existence 
to asuggestion from your excellent teacher 


ded, was the cause of the establishment of 
the Journal. As the Correspondent and 
several other phonographic periodicals now 
serve this purpose, we hope that phonogra- 
phers will use the Journal as a weapon 
against the common foe. This may be done 
in two ways—by contributing to its pages 
original and selected articles to be set in 
Phonotypy, and ‘ Intelligence” of the suc- 
cess of their exertions in obtaining pupils, 
aleo by lending their copies to their friends, 
at the same time urging upon them the all- 
werful reasons that exist for the Reform. 
he circumstances connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Journal, and many others 
of a similar kind, show that we have not so 
much led public opinion as been led by it. 
Every day’s experience confirms us in the 
opinion that the time for the Literary Re- 
Jorm is come. 
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Mr. Reid, who proposed that the addresses 
of those Phonographers, who wished to 
extend the sphere of their correspondence, 
should be givenin the Journal. I added 
as a condition of membership, that the 
lessons of learners should be forwarded to 
them for correction. I had from the 
commencement taught the system through 
the post gratuitously, and the correction 
of lessons took up much of my time. The 
society kindly relieved me from this duty. 

In the sixth edition of the system, pub- 


lished in a tabular form, July 1814, uh’ 


was introduced into the scale of vowels, 
the loops s¢ and str were introduced, 
the final hook was appropriated to n and 
shn, and EVERY letter (except ny) was 
subjected to the halving principle. In 
the 7th edition, January 1845, the number 
of grammalogues was limited to 100, and 
the system pronounced complete, that is, 
as applicable to the English language. 

I can but just glance at the Phonotypic 
alphabet, and the machinery we have for 
carrying out this great reform. We have 
now perfected the printing alphabet, which 
has cost us quite as much labour as the 
Phonographic one did, though it has not 
stretched over so long a period of time; 
and I have in the construction of the print- 
ing and its corresponding long-hand alpha- 
bet, had the valuable assistance of A. J. 
Ellis, Esq., with suggestions from some 
other members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety. The moral and mental machinery 
by which we hope to introduce Phonetic 
writing and printing, is, by lectures, the 
formation of classes, the distribution of 
documents relating to the reform, and the 
teaching of the art of Phonography through 
the Post by all who learn and have time 
to assist beginners. ‘Truth working by 
love” is our motto. I consider the Pho- 
nographic Corresponding Society one of 
the simplest and most benevolent associa- 
tions of the present age. Phonography 
must spread because it saves time, and is 
an unfailing indication of spoken language. 
Phonotypy must follow because people 
will not long endure the confusion of 
spelling almost every word in the language 
in two different ways. Let us all do what 
we can to hasten the day when Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy, or speech-wriling 
and speech-printing, shall be the law of 
the land. 

W. D. Sims, Esq., the next speaker, 
dwelt chiefly on the advantages of Phono- 
typy to missionaries engaged in spreading 
the gospel in heathen lands, and reducing 
their languages to the written form. 
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Some Phonographic experiments were 
then introduced, which were of a very 
satisfactory nature. 

The CuairnMan bore testimony to the 
correctness with which the passages were 
re-read. He (the Chairman) observed 
in conclusion that he thought it quite 
clear that the art of Phonography, as it 
had been exhibited to them, must confer 
a substantial benefit upon society at large, 
if students would take the trouble to 
arrive at the perfection which Mr. Reid 
had attained. He sincerely hoped that 
Mr. Pitman would succeed in the object 
he had in view in applying the system 
which he had taken so much pains to 
systematize and to perfect. He hoped he 
would have the satisfaction of carrying 
out the benevolent views which he enter- 
tained. (Cheers ) 

A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman, after which the meeting broke 


up. 





AMERICA. 


A public phonographic examination of 
a large class of boys, gathered from vari- 
ous schools in Boston, was held in Tremont 
Temple, 7th May. The audience, con- 
sisting of nearly 2,000 persons, expressed 
themselves highly delighted with the art, 
and the success of the pupils, Messrs. 
Andrews and Boyle have now a morning 
class, which meets at six o’clock, contain- 
ing about 120 persons. ; 

A Phonographic Corresponding Society 
is established for America. President— 
S. P. Andrews, esq., 21, School-street, 
Boston. Vice-Presidents—Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, Montgomery-place, Boston; Rev. 
S. L. Pomroy, Bangor, Maine ; John 
Neale, esq., Portland, Maine; Mr. P. H. 
Sweetser, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
Secretary—H.H. Lincoln, Boston; Trea- 
surer—J. N. Barbour, Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts. 

Further particulars of the progress of 
the Reform in America, in our next pub- 
lication. 


NORWICH. 


We have delivered in this city, nine 
lectures at the Assembly Rooms and else- 
where ; average attendance, 200. Our 
pupils number 190, to which we anticipate 
some additions. The following gentlemen 
have been present at the lectures, most of 
whom have taken part in the proceedings, 
and expressed their high approval of the 
objects contemplated in the Writing and 
Printing Reformation: Rey. Dr. Brewer, 
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Rev. W. H. Plume, B.A., Rev. J. Alex- 
ander, Rev. A. Reed, B.A., Rev. A. B. 
Power, M.A., Rev. W. Brock, Rev. J. 
Crompton, M.A., Rev. T. Wilson, M.A., 
&c., &c. Several compositors are learn- 
ing the system; and at two of the news- 
paper offices there are some who can set 
up easily from phonographic copy.— 
Amongst our pupils are the following :— 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D., Rev. T. 
Wilson, M.A., Rev. T. J. Ormerod, A.M., 
Rev. T. F. M‘Dougall, M.A, Rev. W. H. 
Plume, B.A., Rev. A. B. Power, M.A., 
Rev. T. Scott, &c. &c. 

Phonography and phonotypy have at- 
tracted much attention in Norwich, though 
the present season, when the schools are 
broken up, and all feel more inclined for 
pleasure than for study, is the most un- 
favourable one for us. Long and favour- 
able reports of our lectures have appeared, 
from time to time, in the columns of the 
Norwich News. Jos. PITMAN. 

June 16, 1845. T. A. Rep. 


BOSTON. 


The friends and admirers of Phonetic 
Writing and Printing have cause for con- 
gratulation at this particular period, seeing 
that we are now enabled to boast the pos- 
session of a full and complete alphabet. 
We are now in a position for vigorous 
action, fully equipped and prepared to 
wage an exterminating war with the selfish 
and exclusive systems of organized incon- 
sistencies, which have so long kept the lite- 
rature and learning of our own and other 
nations secluded from the greater portion 
of the world. Never, in the annals of 
history, has any great cause made such 
rapid advancement in public favor, with 
sv little instrumentality, as the Writing 
and Printing Reformation. Its objects 
and principles have merely to be stated 
and understood to ensure for it general 
approbation. The attention of the multi- 
tude has but to be attracted to the present 
state of our printed and written language, 
and they look on with amazement, and 
wonder that a state of things so utterly at 
variance with all true principles of common 
sense and consistency should so long have 
escaped their observation. Few, compa- 
ratively, have had time and opportunity 
for enquiring into the structure of our lan- 
guage. Having been initiated into its 
mysteries from their earliest childhood, 
the majority have never questioned the 
propriety of its orthography. We have, 
therefore, but to present the subject to 
their notice in all the pomp and majesty 
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of its absurdity; to point out the manifold 
evils resulting from such a state of things ; 
to state, clearly and distinctly, the advan- 
tages of a correct and systematic principle 
of speech-representation ; and, finally, 
to present to their notice, the phonetic 
system, in all its varied and attractive 
forms of beauty, simplicity, and truth ;— 
and immediately a desire is created for a 
change. Its own inherent principles of 
consistency and truth, win for it the appro- 
bation of even the most unwilling innova- 
tors upon old-established usage. Preju- 
dices, strong and deep-rooted, dwindle 
down into unsubstantial nothingness; and 
if a doubt still lurks behind, as to the 
practicability of effecting the Reform, it 
is mainly due to that dazzling effect which 
generally succeeds the sudden and imme- 
diate transition from darkness to light. 
The subtleties of our heterography can 
no longer be tolerated in the present ad- 
vanced state of society. Stones, thorns, 
and thistles—the result of many centuries 
of neglect—have too long been permitted 
to obscure and roughen the path which 
conducts to the temple of knowledge.— 
We can no longer silently allow the major 
portion of our fellow-men to be cheated 
—literally cheated—out of that whole- 
some and useful education which alone 
can fit them for the proper fulfilment of 
their high and holy calling in this world, 
as rational and intelligent beings. I have 
given three lectures to large and respec- 
table audiences in the Assembly Rooms, 
in this town, during the past month. The 
first lecture was exclusively on Phonotypy. 
At this lecture were exhibited, on large 
diagrams, specimens of the orthography 
of our language in the days of (Caxton, 
the first English printer, extracted from 
his celebrated.work, entitled “ Thymage, 
or Myrrour of the Worlde.” I had also 
specimens of phonotypic printing, and thus 
was enabled to demonstrate that the con- 
templated change in the orthography of 
our language will not be greater than that 
which has silently taken place since the 
establishment of the art of printing. The 
striking difference between the change 
contemplated and that which has gradu- 
ally been introduced, was pointed out, 
namely, that the latter was without system 
—the mere result of fancy, whim, or ca- 
price; whilst, according to the phonetic 
principle, spelling would be systematized, 
and the orthography rendered consistent 
and uniform with the spoken language. 
The lecture was exceedingly well received, 
and upwards of 40 copics of the Phono- 
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typic Journal were disposed of at the 
conclusion. The two succeeding lectures 
were on Phonography. I have since 
formed classes for instruction in this latter 
art, which contain in all sixty members. 
The average attendance at the lectures 
was 300. GEORGE WITHERS. 
Boston, June 13th, 1845. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Third Annual Festival in comme- 
moration of the Introduction of Phono- 
graphy into Birmingham, and for promot- 
ing the Writing and Printing Reforma- 
tion will be held in the Committee-room, 
Town Hall, which has been kindly lent 
for the occasion, on Tuesday evening, 
July 15th. Dr. Melson, M.A., F.C.P.S., 
is expected to preside; the Rev. S.F. 
Morgan, the Rev. G. S. Bull, the Rev. 
James Roberts, the Rev. Geo. Dawson, 
M.A., the Rev. Dr. Raphall, George Ed- 
monds, esq., and several other influential 
and literary gentlemen are expected to 
be present and address the meeting. Mr. 
Isaac Pitman has also promised to at- 
tend. In the course of the evening, seve- 
ral selections will be given from Hullah’s 
Part Music, by a party of friends from 
Mr. Elliott’s Upper School, under the 
direction of Mr. John Bragg. Doors to 
be opened at half-past five, and tea on the 
table at six o’clock ; admission to the pub- 
lic meeting at half-past seven. Tickets 
- tothe tea party and public meeting, 1s. 6d. 
each, to the public meeting only, 6d. each. 
which may be had at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution. It is hoped that phonographers 
at a distance will avail themselves of the 
facility afforded by the different lines of 
railroad of visiting Birmingham on this 
interesting occasion. A  phonographic 
class of 16 pupils, has been commenced 
here by J. A. Cooper; and another of 7 
by W. H. Smallwood. 


RUTHERGLEN. , 


On Friday, the 16th May, a Soirée was 
held in Mrs. Munn’s, Rutherglen, by the 
members of the Rutherglen Phonographic 
and Phonotypic Society, in honour of Mr. 
James Bradley, one of their members. 
previous to his departure for America, 
The chair was ably filled by Mr. Richard 
Hood, president of the society, who, in 
his address, thanked Mr. Bradley for the 
endeavours he had made to promote the 
interests of the society. Mr. Bradley re- 
plied in a very eloquent and feeling man- 
ner. Mr. Robert Boag, teacher of Mur- 
doch’s Boys’ School, Black Friars-street, 
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Glasgow, also addressed the meeting, and 
spoke in high terms of Phonography as 
regards its brevity and truthfulness of 
principle. Appropriate addresses were 
also delivered by several members of the 
Society, and the intellectual enjoyment 
of the evening was kept up till a late 
hour, by the alternate succession of song, 
recitation, and sentiment, when all sepa- 
rated in the greatest harmony, highly satis- 
fied with the night’s enjoyment, and with 
the arrangements and fare of their hostess, 





Altrincham, Cheshire.—Edward and 
Henry Knight, 10 pupils. 
Waullingford—Job Caudwell 1 lecture, 
audience 30. 
‘Halifax. —J. A. Riley, 9 pupils. 
Dunfermline.—A, P. Taylor, 6 pupils, 
and established a phonographic society. 
Colchester.—Henry Clubb, a second 
class of 18 at Mr. Walker’s academy, 
Cork.—W. Jenkins, 4 lectures at the 
Royal Institution and Mechanics’ [nstitu- 
tion. The expositions of Phonography 
were listened to with great interest by re- 
spectable audiences, averaging 290. 
Stirling and Perth.—Benn Pitman and 
Henry Pitman, three lectures in each town 
on Phonotypy and Phonography ; average 
attendance in Stirling 90, Perth 250.— 
80 private pupils, and other classes in the 
course of formation. 
Louth.—H. Brown, 9 pupils; B. Crow, 
8 pupils; W. Green, 18 pupils in a learn- 
ers’ class, and 15 in a progressive class. 
Radley Hill, near Abingdon.—J. Pegge, 
6 pupils. 
Milford.—J. Richardson, 25 pupils in 
his school. 


*,* One of our correspondents, in 
communicating the intelligence, above 
given, of the number of his pupils, adds 
“J think it right to make this communi- 
cation, lest you should think I have not 
dove my duty as a member of the Cor- 
responding Society.” We very much 
fear that some of the members of the 
Corresponding Society are not doing all 
they cau to teach the system. Many, we 
are happy to say, are labouring with their 
whole heart and soul, and they feel that 
they are blessed in their deeds. We wish 
to receive intelligence from every mem- 
ber of the society, as often as ten or more 
pupils are obtained. If it is desired, only 
the initials of the name will be given in 
the Journal. The ladies, generally, have 
an instinctive dread of seeing their own 
names in black and white. We would 
press upon them, however, the necessity 
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of forwarding to us an account of their 
labours in this holy cause—is not the 
the cause of truth a “holy” one ?—by 
the consideration that every recorded in- 
stance of zeal for the truth in letters, says, 
in effect, to every reader, ‘‘ Go thou and 
do likewise.”’—Ep. 





It is a cheering fact, in the Literary 
Reform, that the most numerous and most 
efficient advocates of the cause are TEACH- 
ERs, as will be seen by a reference to the 
list of the Phonographic Corresponding 
Society. Out of the twenty-nine added 
to the Society this month, there are nine 
teachers. Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise ? Lives there one that has ever 
initiated a child into the mysteries of the 
English written language, who would not 
hail with delight any reasonable project 
by which the sickening task might be 
turned into a delightful pastime? The 
following letter, from a teacher in Lincoln- 
shire, is one out of many pleasing indica- 
tions of a movement in the right direction 
that are continually presented to our notice, 


‘“‘ Sir, —My assistant, Mr. Dalton, a few 
day since, put a letter into my hand, in 
which you express a wish to be informed 
of the mode by which Phonography was 
introduced into my school, and the pro- 
gress we are making in it. I take great 
pleasure in furnishing you with the infor- 
mation. 

‘I have, for a long time, felt the neces- 
sity of a thorough reform in our orthogra- 
phy, but I was not aware of the existence 
of a system likely to accomplish this object, 
until I saw, in the Stamford Mercury, last 
February, a notice of Mr. Withers’s la- 
bours at Lincoln. This notice excited 
my curiosity,—I felt anxious to obtain 
satisfactory information upon the subject, 
and wrote to my bookseller in London to 
procure the Manual for me. Thus fur- 
nished, I lost no time in introducing Pho- 
nography into my school. I did not obtain 
the Manual until about the beginning of 
March, consequently we made but little 
progress until after Easter. I formed 
classes in my school for teaching Phono- 
graphy; and I assure you that my pupils 
apply themselves to the study of it with 
the utmost avidity. Barely two months 
have elapsed since this graceful and im- 
portant art was introduced into my school, 
and I think you will give us some degree 
of credit for the progress we have made 
in so short a time, especially as we have 
proceeded without an instructor, depending 
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entirely upon the Manual for instruction, 
There are only about 12 (whom we consi- 
der too young) out of the 70 pupils in the 
school that are not learning or using Pho- 
nography. We take in all the phono- 
graphic publications, and the Phonotypic 
Journal, and from their pages have learned 
to read phonography and phonotypy with 
great facility. 

‘“‘T enclose a post-office order for £1, 
to be applied to the Printing Reformation 
Fund. ‘* Yours respectfully, 

“ Henry Youna. 
*“‘ Spalding Academy, 28th May, 1845.” 

Animated with a review of past suc- 
cesses, let phonographers, with renewed 
vigour, plead the cause of Literal Truth 
with those on whom devolves the dreadful 
labour of inculcating the present system 
of Literal Lies, and they cannot fail of. 
success. 





The Ipswich Phono-Press, No. 1, edited 
by John King, Ipswich. Hunt, Ipswich; 
Simpkin and Co., London. Large 4to. 

‘The appearance of the first No. of every 
new phonographic periodical awakens in 
us feelings of both fear and pleasure ; 
each succeeding No. lessens the fear and 
increases the pleasure. We know the 
toil of getting a work of this kind safely 
through the press, and therefore do we 
fear that some may undertake it who will 
fail to prosecute it through a series of 
years; and we know, also, the great assist- 
ance which every phonographic periodical 
renders to the cause of phonetic printing 
—our ultimate aim ; hence arises our plea- 
sure. We must, however, observe, that 
the editor of the Phono-Press has already 
won our confidence by his long-tried and 
hearty advocacy of the cause of Literal 
Truth, and we hail the appearance of his 
phonographic broad sheet with feelings of 
pleasure unmixed with fear. The work 
is printed at the Anastatic press. Those 
of our readers who are acquainted with 
the mode of executing lithographic print- 
ing, will have a clear idea of the new 
process on being informed that the Ana- 
static differs from lithographic printing in 
little else than the substitution of a zinc 
plate for stone, and a roller, instead of a 
scraper, for taking the impression ;—two 
very great improvements, inasmuch as thin 
plates of zinc can be handled with more 
freedom than heavy stones, cost less, take 
less warehouse room, and less time in the 
cleaning off the impression ; and the car- 
riage can be driven under an iron roller 
with greater ease than under a scraper. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


The contents of the Phono-Press are of 
a varied, useful, and interesting character, 
as the following enumeration will show : 
~—Local Gallery, Poetry, Phonographic 
Dictionary (under the superintendance 
of Isaac Pitman),* Reporter’s Gallery, 
including phraseography and verbatim 
reporting (by Joseph Pitman and T. A. 
Reid), Miscellaneous Literature, Gallery 
of Science and Arts, Correspondence.— 
The writer of the transfer has not availed 
himself of the best pen for the purpose. 
We recommend Gillott’s lithographic pen, 
which may be had from the maker, Bir- 
mingham ; and, as in all new processes, 
difficulties are also to be overcome in 
working off the impressions. The Phono- 
Press was announced to be a fortnightly 
publication, but, we have been informed, 
the editor finds this would take up more 
time than he can give to the work, and it 
is to be published on the first of each 
month. On the whole, we cordially re- 
commend it to the patronage of the pho- 
nographic public. 

In the Truth Seeker, No.7, for July 
29, price 4d., (this No. being double 
the usual size), published by Dr. Lees, 
Leeds, and sent from Douglas, Isle of 
Man, to any part of the united kingdom, 
but not allowed to be reposted, we are 
promised a long article on Phonography. 

* The commencement of the Dictionary in 
No. 1, was not submitted to our inspection, 


and the reader will discover in it a few 
errors.—Ep. of Ph. Journal. 
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The Phonographic Sun is the title of a 
new lithographed periodical, published by 
John Good, Maidstone, price ld. London 
agent, Simpkin and Co. We can recom- 
mend the work to the patronage of our 
readers. A reprint of the first No. has 
already appeared. 





EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 
Established during the past month. 


The Improver, Henry Clubb, Colchester 
established for the improvement of the 
pupils in Mr. Walker’s Academy. 

The Early-rising Star, Robert Clubb, Col- 
chester. 

The Union Wreath, B. 8. Booth, Sheffield. 
Devoted to poetry; a companion to the 
Wreath, a prose periodical. 

The United Phonographic Service Magazine, 
J <A. Cooper, Birmingham ; circulates 
among the Secretaries of the Phonogra- 
phic Societies of Great Britain. 

The Welcome Friend, A. P. Taylor, Dun- 
fermline. 

The Wanderer, John Henry, Galashiels, 
Scotland. 

The Holiday Magazine, Wm. Williamson, 
Tulketh-hall, Preston. 

The Bee, James M Turk, and Robt. Smith, 
103, Barton Terrace, Preston ; written out 
for sale at lid. per No., 3d. by post, two 
for 5d. 

The Trio, Rev. John Hope, Stapleton Rec- 
tory, near Carlisle. 

The Kidderminster Atheneum, C. Downton. 

The Cumberland Reformer, Wm. M‘'Gowan, 
Whitehaven. 

The Shadow, Wm. Green, London; this 
Magazine takes the same round as the 
Multum-in-Parvo. 





MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


(Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and advantages of 
Phonetic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic Pupils 
through the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thue (*), do not attend to 


the correction of lessons.]} 


Archer Miss E., Elm-house, Ipswich, teacher 

Alexander Miss M. A., Goldrood, Ipswich 

Alexander Miss R. B., ditto 

Harvey Miss M. E., 8, Buller-place, Exeter, 
teacher 

Foster Miss E., Elm-house, Ipswich, teacher 

Craig Miss Catherine, Kilmarnock, Scotland 

Foggo Miss E.8 , Pencaitland, by Tranent, 
Scotland 


*Young Henry, Buarding and Day School, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, teacher 

Wilson A. W., Kilmarnock, Scotland 

Wildish W., Hatfield, Hertfordshire, teacher 

ard wick Henry, Bath Cottages, Mansfield, 

otta. 

Howson Thomas, W. Lumb’s, esq., solicitor, 
Whitehaven 

Payne James, Sevenoaks, Kent, bookseller 

Porter John Andrew, Fairfield, near Man- 
chester, teacher 

Bragg Henry, Ennerdale, Cumberland 


Thomas W. M., Mary Tavy, near Tavistock, 
teacher 

Dalton Henry, Mr. Young’s Academy, Spal- 
ding, Lincolnshire, teacher 

Dymott ae French-street. Southampton 

Jackson T. W., Mr. Orchard’s Academy, 
Moscow-buildings. Landport, Hants 

King Thomas, Tunbridge, Kent 

Colling Rebt., 31, Duke-street, Brighton 

Goddard Wm., Winchester-street, Salisbury 

*Good John, Maidstone 

Smith Robert, 103, Barton-terrace. Preston 

Lea Joshua, Messrs. Foxwell and Morris, 
40, College-street, Bristol 

Lindsell Charles, Messrs. Wackrill & Rust, 
High-street, Chelmsford 

*Richardson John, Milford, teacher 

Maden John, Cowm, Whitworth, near Roch- 
dale, Lancashire 

Morris Thomas. Pembroke, ironmonger 

Muir William, Broad-street, Stirling 


ALTERATIONS IN ADDRESSES. 


Snowdon Joseph (Feb.,) Simpson’s Hotel, 26, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Spooner J. (March), 10, Union-street, Bath._ 
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PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in the Journal for May, £95 3s. 3d.; Miss Pearson, London, £1; J. U. Janson, 
esq., Exeter, (fourth donation), £1; J. P., 108.; W. A., Dollar, 5s.; Miss Foster, Ipswich, 
5s ; Miss Archer, Ipswich, 5s8.; smaller sums, 8s. ld. Total, £93 16s. 4d 


We greatly need an augmentation of the fund for carrying out the Reform with regard 
to printing. In order to commence printing the Bible, we have been obliged to procure a 
fresh supply of letter, to the amount of £20. We look to phonographers and the friends 
of education in general to assist usin raising this sum. Our previous expenses are covered 
by subscriptions, received up to the close of this month, as announced above, and in pre- 
vious Nos. of the Journal, except about £2. We anticipate bringing out 16 pages of the 
Bible per month, price 2d., the size of the Jourznai, the first sheet appearing with the 
August Journaé ; and shall increase our supply of phonetic reading as we obtain the means 
in men and money. If Government would aid the cause of education, by granting for the 
Printing Reform the amount of one day’s expenses in keeping up the warlike establishments 
of this country, namely, £30,000, we could purchase 100 different founts of type, which 
would be enough for all purposes both of book and job work— 100,000 pounds weight 
of type, including wood letters for posting-bills—and expend £15,000 in furnishing a 
printing-office with presses and every convenience for the work. Though we do not intend 
to wait for it, we shall be happy, at any time, to receive help from Government in our 
attempt to fulfil the benevolent wish of his Majesty George the Third, that every person in 
his dominions should be able to read the bible ; and we hope the Reform will, ere long, 
engage the attention of the Legislature. Nine-tenths of the money expended in this 
country every year in common schooling is wasted, in consequence of our teachers having 
to insti] into the minds of youth the falsities of heterography. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. D.—J. S. G., &c.—We do not insert the names of Ever-circulating Magazines that 
want contributors, but only those that are established, and supported by a sufficient 
number of writers, numely, about six. A magazine should make the circuit of its con- 
tributors once, before the name is sent for publication in the Journal. 

A Phonographer, New York.—We cannot engage either for ourselves or any of the mem- 
bers of the English Corresponding Society, to carry on a general correspondence with 
the phonographers of the United States. A Corresponding Society is established for 
America, of which Mr. S. P. Andrews is president. 

UNANSWERED Letrers.—A member of the Corresponding Society observes “ The reason why 
some of our phonographic friends do not get replies to their letters is, they do not give 
their address.” 

J. B.—Our charge for Phonetic printing will be the same as for common printing. The 
saving in the number of letters used will be to the advantage of those who order Pho- 
notyPy: as printers count by the length of the line, and of the page. Phonotypy occu- 
pies about one-fourth less space than heterotypy. 

S. T.—We cannot undertake to answer by post all inquiries as to the best forms for that 
small minority of words which admit of more than one consonant outline. The perusal 
of the Correspondent and the other phonographic publications, together with your own 
a at and correspondence, are your only guides. 

J. R.—The philosophical extract from Miss Edgeworth’s “‘ Practical Education,’’ which you 
have sent us, is inserted in the Journaé for January, 1844. A few bound volumes of the 
Journal for last year remain on sale. So far as our stock will extend we shall feel 
pleasure in presenting a copy to any public pet Phonographers who can place the 
work in the library of any Mechanics or other public institution, and who get monthly 
parcels from the Bath Institution, may have their copies forwarded thus. Other phono- 
graphers can have them sent through their booksellers on giving us the names of such 
booksellers’ London agents, to whom we may forward them. 

J. R.—There is no fee on entering the Corresponding Society. 

A. G. 5.—We cannot afford to give away the phonographic “ Documents,” except in small 
uantities. We sell them by the hundred, at less than half the cost price; a greater 
egree of liberality we have it not, at present, in our power to exercise. A new series 

is now ready, of a more convenient size, foolscap 8vo. ; wiera hoe yee 1, “ Opinions of 
the Press and of Eminent Men on eanir be ly 3) No. 2, ** Talking on Paper.” No. 3, 
“A Persuasive to the Study and Practice of Phonography.” No. 4, ‘‘On Alphabetical 
Writing.”’ No. 5, ‘‘ A Colloquy-on the Writing and Printing Reformation.” o. 6, An 
Abridgment of the “‘ Introduction to the Manual of Phonography,” with a list of all the 
phonographic and phonotypic publications. A few of the former series of demy 8vo. do- 
cuments remain in stock, but no more of this size will be printed. It has been found 
that for general circulation they contain too much matter for atrangers to the subject 
to undertake to read. We have printed a placard, containing the following— The 
public are respectfully requested to take a copy,” which may be placed in any public 
situation, together with a pile of documents. Copies of the placard may be had gratis 
when orders are sent for books, either to Bath or London. 

We thank the editor of the Christian Witness for his favourable opinion of Phonography, 
but when he says “nothing can excel our first-class London short hand writers,” he 
should be reminded that even if we admit this, we cannot allow that it is not desirable 
that the same result should be obtained with less outlay of money, time, and pains. By 
means of Phonography a person may become as expert in two years, as by ten years’ 

ractice in the old systems, because in Phonography he has true principles to guide him. 
ranted, that the shortest way is the best,—but, the true way ia the shortest. 

“‘Phonography at Ipswich,” giving some account of the opposition raised against the 
system there, is in type, but deferred till next month for want of room. 
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FONOTIPIC JURNUL. 


CUNDUCTED Bt t. PITMUN, 
FOQNOGRAFIC INSTUTYZUN, 5, NELSUN PLES, BAT. 





Vou. 4.] @GUST, 1845. [N. 44. 





JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
[Cuntinyd from pej 136.] 


243. Hwen ¢ man iz slo in dizurnin, and cold in uprifietin, di vireyz 
ov udurz, it iz e pruf hi haz nun in himself hweerbj tw recugniz dem; for 
similitwdz ar elwez mycyuli utracted. 

244, @1 hw pritend tw politnes must sim wlet wmiliti and cariti in 
deer manurz; !hs mug wizur it wad bi tw striv tm pozes dem, and den 
liv dem tw manifest demselvz ! 

245. It iz betur tu bi incunsistunt wid ywreelf, analy cen} wr opinyun 
dan, bi purtinefusli adhirin tw it, tu bi incunsistunt wid trut. 

246. Wnyildin obstinusi tm efun usymz ai nem ov sinseriti: 4. fermur 
iz 4. cumpanyun ov selfifnes, di latur ov jenurositi. 

247. di subscripfun, “# am wr umbul survunt,” can onli bi 
tru from di pen ov di riul Criscyun; di disipul ov Him hw cem not tw 
bi ministurd yntw, but tw ministur. 

248. Hi hw corts admirefun, wil nevur ae luv. 

249. Wi ar apt tw set e hj valy on di opinyun ov e min yndur- 
standin, hwen it hapunz tw fertifj sur on. 

250. Hi hw tecs hiz tuy intw cumpuni, but not hiz irz, iz but haf 
ewolifid fer ai benifits and plegurz ov convursefun. 

251. di gretest ov el concururz iz 4 man hw coycurz himself ; hiz 
tryumf wil bi iturnul. 

252. di egzampul ov di gud man iz di nurs ov vurgy in doz ursnd 
him: but deer iz ¢ denjur ov sur copiin fi felinz, az wel az di ecsulunsiz, 
ov doz wi admijur. 

253. Hwil e man acts les from hiz on prinsipulz, dan from éi influ- 
uns ov di egzampul ov uturz, hi iz stil in di nursuri ov vurgy; and hiz 
conduct wil egzibit di wicnes and unstedines ov infunsi. 
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di foloin sublim Gd tw a Diiti, cumpozd bi wun ov di most femys ov 
di Rufun poits, haz bin transleted intw ai Gintz and Tartur langwijiz, ritun 
on rig sile, and suspended in ai Impiriul Palus at Picin; and licwiz intw 
&i Japuniz langwij, and huy in di Tempul ov Jedo embrédurd in gold. 
It me bi tecun az ¢ vert wyundurful ilustrefun ov di psur wid hwic di Divin 
Buy haz ritun ¢ nolij ov hiz egzistuns and atribyts on di harts ov men 
ov el nefunz. di Inglif translefun pozesiz di utmost bwti and sublimiti. 


@ de Uurnul Wun! hwz prezuns brit 
©] spes dut ocypi—el mofun gid; 
Ungenjd tru Tjmz el-devastetin flit, 
ds onli God! der iz no God bisid, 
Biin ubuv el biinz! Mitt Wun! 
Hwm nun can comprihend, and nun ecsplor; 
Hw filst egzistuns wit diself ulon; 
Embresiy el—suportin—rulin or— 
Biiy hwm wi cel God—and no no mor! 


In its sublim risurc, Fuilosoft 
Me megur st di Osun dip—me csnt 

di sandz, er di Synz rez; but, God! fer dt 
der iz no wet ner mezur; nun can ment 

Wp tw dj misturiz. Rizunz britest sparc, 
do cinduld bj dj lit, in ven wud tri 

Tw tres dj Csnsulz, infinit and darc: 
fAand tet iz lest er tet can sor so hi, 
tm lic past momunts in iturniti. 


ds, from primivul nutinnes, didst cel 
Furst Ceos, den Egzistuns. lLerd,-on di 
Utumiti had its fondefun; el 
Spray fort from dv; ov Lit, Jd, Harmuni, 
Sol orijin—el lif, el byti, din. . 
dj wurd crieted el, and dut crict'; 
di splendur filz el spes wid rez Divin: 
ds art, and wert, and falt bi gloriys! gret! 
Lif-givin, lif-sustenin, Potuntet. 
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dj genz di unmegurd wnivurs sursnd, 
Upheld bj dt, bi di inspird wid bret! 
ds di biginin wid dv end hast bend, 
And bytifult minguld Lif and Det! 
Az spares msnt upwurd from dv fjuri blez, 
So Sunz ar bern, so wurldz sprin fort from dt! 
And az dv spangulz in dv synt rez 
Yin rend dv silvur sno, dv pajuntri 
Ov Hevunz brit armt gliturz in dj prez! 


E milyun terciz, lited by di hand, 
Wondur unwirid trw di blw ubis; 
de on dij psur, ucomplif dj cumand, 
@l ge wid hf, el elocwunt wid blis ; 
¢Hwot fal wi cel dem? Pilz ov cristul lit? 
¢& glorius cumpuni ov goldun strimz? 
¢Lamps ov silescyul itur burnin brit? 
¢Sunz, litin sistumz wid der jéus bimz? 
But ds tw doz art az dv nwn tw, nit. 


Yes! az e drop ov wetur in & 81, 
©1 dis magnifisuns in dt iz lest: 
¢Hwot ar e tszund Wirldz cumperd tw dl? 
¢ And hwot am ji, hwen Hevunz ynnymburd host, 
do multiplid bj mirwdz and ured 
In el dé glorv ov sublimest tot, 
Iz but an atum in di baluns, wed 
Ugenst 41 gretnes—iz e sjfur brot 
Ugenst Infiniti? ¢Hwot am i? Not. 


Net! but di eflmuns ov dj kt Dwin, 
Purvedin wurldz, hat rict mj buzum tur; 
Yes, in mj spirit dut dj spirit fin, 
Az finz dv sun-bim in « drop ov dy. 
Net! but i liv and on hops pinyunz fli 
Ugur tordz dj prezuns; fer in di 
# liv and brid, and dwel; aspirin hi, 
tn tw dt Tron ov dy Diviniti! 
4 am, @ God, and furli ds must bv! 
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ds art; directin, gidin el; ds art! 
Direct mj undurstandin den tw di; 

Cuntrol mj spirit, gid mj wondrin hart. 
do but an atum midst imensiti, 

Stil 1 am sumtin fafund bj dj hand, 
~ hold ¢ midul rayne, twicst Hevun and Urt, 

On di last vurj ov mertul biin stand 
Clos tw di relm hwer Enjulz hav der burt, 
Just on di benduri ov i spirit-land ! 


di gen ov bin iz cumplit in mi; 
In mi iz maturz last grudefun lest, 
And ai necst step iz Spirit—Diitv! 
~ can cumand 4i litnin, and am dust! 
€& monure, and ¢ slev: © wurm, ¢ god; 
¢Hwens cem j hir, and hz, so marvulyslt 
Cunstructed and cunsivd, unnon? dis clod 
Livz furlt trm sum hjur enurji; 


From at itself ulon it cad not bi. 


Crietur! Yes! dj wizdum and dy Wurd 
Crieted mi. ds sors ov Lif and Gud! 
ds Spirit ov mj spirit, and mj Lerd! 
dy Lit, di Luv, in der brit plenitwd 
Fild mv wid an imertul Sol, tw sprin 
@r di ubis ov Det, and bad it wer 
di garmunts ov Uturnul De, and wiy 
Its hevunli flit biyond dis litul sfir, 
tn tw its sors, tw di, its @tur, di. 


Q@ tet inefubul! © vigun blest! 
do wurtles sur cunsepfunz el ov di, 
Yet fal dj fadod imij fil sur brest, 
And waft its homij tu dj Dit. 
God! dus ulon mj lolt tets can sor; 
dus sic dj prezuns, Buy wiz and gud! 
Midst di vast wurcs, admjur, obe, udor; 
And hwen 4i Tuy iz elocwunt no mor, 
di Sol fal spic in tirz ov gratityd. 
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PHONOGRAPHY AT IPSWICH. 


In the ‘ Intelligence” portion of the last No. of the Journal, we gave 
some account of a large meeting of the friends of Phonography that has 
lately been held at Ipswich. On the day of the meeting appeared the 
first number of a new phonographic periodical, entitled the ‘“ Phono- 
Press,’ to be issued monthly, edited by John King, and printed by the 
new Anastatic process. These important events have had the natural effect 
of raising a little opposition from a short hand writer of the old school. 
The reporter of the Ipswich Journal, Mr. Robinson Taylor, inserted in — 
the paper, on which he is employed, two long articles against Phonogra- 
phy, declaring the system to be inapplicable to reporting, injurious in its 
effects, as tending to vitiate the orthography of the language (7), and its 
teachers to be the promoters of an “ organized quackery” (!). The 
editor refused to admit any reply except as an advertisement! One letter 
was paid for in this manner, for the purpose of removing some erroneous 
impressions which Mr. R. Taylor’s first letter was calculated to produce. 

This gentleman, who writes Samuel Taylor’s (sometimes called Har- 
ding’s) system, is the patron of “legitimate short hand’’ 7 as he calls 
the a, b, c systems, in which the vowels go for nothing, and the conso- 
nants for what you can make of them. Of Phonography he speaks thus, 
after having heard of the numervus verbatim reports of rapid speakers 
that have been effected by the system, and invited to witness the same 
himself, ‘“‘ As a system for reporting verbatim, it is a libel to designate 
it short hand, because it is weak, and vicious, and complicated in con- 
struction ; sprawling, disjointed, and ugly when written; and tiresome, 
useless, and impracticable in the hands of a writer’ (!?). The substance 
of his letters is, he challenges Mr. Joseph Pitman to report a meeting in 
London with him, a short hand writer from Mr. Gurney’s office being 
chosen umpire. Joseph Pitman having seldom any occasion himself to 
report at his lectures (Mr. Reid having taken this part of the proceedings 
for the last two years), and being, therefore, out of practice, declines the 
challenge. Mr. Reid offers to meet Mr. R. Taylor, any impartial person 
being appointed as umpire, and the parties not being required to travel 
from Suffolk to London for the purpose. This Mr. R. Taylor declines. 
We have invited him to send us a page of any book in his own reporting 
style, and we will print it in the Phonographic Correspondent, with the 
same page in the phonographic reporting style on the opposite page, 
that the public may judge which system will express the most sounds in 
the fewest and most readily written strokes, for this is the point to be 
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decided. A trial of skill by two reporters using different systems, decides 
nothing for the systems: it only tests the dexterity of the writers; for a 
professional reporter, of many years standing, though using a lengthy 
system, could beat one who had had but two or three years of occasional 
practice, even though he used a briefer system. As Mr. R. Taylor refuses 
to submit the matter to the public judgment in this way, we have furnished 
it ourselves. The comparison of the two systems will be found in the 
Phonographic Correspondent for the present month, and we invite Mr. 
R. Taylor’s attention to it. The same number of letters is expressed 
in both systems. 

In the Suffolk Chronicle we have had an antagonist in the person of 
the celebrated quaker-poet, Bernard Barton; but his Muse has not fur- 
nished him with a single argument or reason against Phonography. In 
the No. of the Suffolk Chronicle that contained the Report of the Ipswich 
Phonographic Soirée, appeared the following :— 


AN EPISTLE TO A PHONOGRAPHIC FRIEND ; 
OR, A FEW WORDS ON PHONOGRAPHY. 


‘“ A thing of sound (not fury), 
Signifying nothing.” 


When I am weary of my Mother-tongue, 

In which I learn’d to read and spell, when young ; 
Or speak, and write, and am not understood, 

As heretofore, by my own flesh and blood ; 

When Chaucer’s Tales, and Spencer’s Fairy Lay, 
As worn-out legends, shall have pass’d away ; 
When universal Shakspere’s page profound 

Shall be a thing to criticise by sound ; 

And Milton’s Song, caught from a higher sphere, 
Hath lost its music to my palsied ear; 

When they who, by new crotchets unbeguil’d, 
Drank from the well of English undefil’d, 

Bards, Statesmen, Orators, and grave Divines, 
Whose memories live in their immortal lines ;— 
When THESE, by some new-fangled strange conceit, 
Shall, with their works, be counted obsolete, 
Then, not before, I may for truth receive 

All modern babblers ask me to believe! 


Nor can I look upon as more inviting, 

The novel characters you give for writing ; 

I’m child enough, and hope such long to be, 

To have a liking for my A, B, C; 

And to our antiquated Alphabet 

Owe a long-standing and long-cherished debt. 
Its old familiar aspect, to mine eye, 

No hieroglyphic symbols can supply ; 

Scrawls, scratches, dashes, spider-legs, and lines, 
To me are unintelligible signs ; 

Upright or sloping, this or that way leaning, 
They speak no language, and convey no meaning. 
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But the New System saves much time. Indeed ! 

Must we then write, read, spell, by rail-road speed ? 

*Tis bad enough, whene’er we go abroad, 

That fire and smoke must urge us on our road, 

And, for the music of the birds and spheres, 

To have that horrid whistle din our ears ; 

Must we not ride, alone, as if we flew, 

But the same haste adopt in all we do? 

“‘ More haste worse speed,”’—the proverb still holds true! 


I wish that Pitman, Reid, and all their crew, 
Or better taste, or better manners knew ; 

To one accustomed to the olden lore 

Their boasted System is a dreadful bore, 
Though trumpeted, with empty acclamation, 
A ReapineG, Writing, Printing, REFORMATION ! 
Misses and masters in six lessons taught 
What a life’s labour to our fathers brought ; 
Can write in short-hand, or like parrots speak, 
Chaldee or Coptic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek ; 
But the sum total of this parrot lore, 

Appeals to sight and sound, and little more. 


Alas! for honest, credulous John Bull! 

Of every novelty the veriest gull ! 

His sconce he yields to the Phrenologist ; 

His faith and feelings to the Mesmerist ; 

His Constitution to the puffing Quack ; 

To bubbles—e’en the coat upon his back ; 

And last, not least, true to his character, 

To read, write, spell, pronounce, needs a Phonographer. 


BERNARD BARTON. 


The paper of the following week contained four poetic replies, and one 
in prose. We select for our readers the two following :— 


A FEW WORDS ON PHONOGRAPHY. 


“ Phonography, her simple page 
Impartially unfolding, 
Prohibits neither saint nor sage 
Its beauties from beholding.” Barton (Parodied). 


When I am weary of that* poet’s song 

Whose tuneful numbers I have lov’d so long, 

Or antiquated verse, howe’er so good, 

In Chaucer’s style, shall best be understood ; 
When Barton’s “ Laurustine” shall fade away, 
And his chaste muse inspire no other lay ; 

When in the nineteenth century shall be found 
Quakers, like ancient Britons, tattoo’d round ; 
And luckless wights in public shall appear 
Branded with R, or minus then an ear; 

When we who, by refinement, are beguil’d, 

To barbarous customs shall be reconcil’d ; 

When worn-out ye, and threefold vulgar yow, 
Shall each give place to solemn thee and thou ; 
When Banrron’s satire’s shafts shall pointless be ; 
Then, not before, I’ll cut Phonography. 


Nor can I look upon our long-hand writing 
Without its awkward characters exciting 
* Barton, 
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A strong desire, and ardent hope, to see 

A great improvement in our A, B, C. 

*Tis come—and never will mankind forget 

That they to PITMAN owe a lasting debt. 

The old ill-shapen forms offend the eye, 

But grace and ease adorn Phonography ; 

Pot-hooks and hangers, hay-rakes, forks, and cromes, 
To me are tiresome as black letter tomes ; 

- Court-hand and Scripsit, Church Text overweening, 
They sound no language, and convey no meaning ; 
But the old system wastes much time.—Indeed ! 

Tis fit, then, we should write with greater speed ; 2 
*T was bad enough, whene’er we went abroad, 

To be long journeying on a rotten road, 

And jolted, jarr’d, and shaken, fill’d with fears, 

With mud and dirt bespatter’d to our ears ; 

Shall we now ride along as if we flew, 

And not the same haste adopt in writing too? 

“© Men’s time is money”—the proverb still holds true. 


I wish Phonographers may soon subdue 

All snarling critics, and the satirist crew ; 
When vulgar prejudice shall vote no more 

A perfect system as a dreadful bore; 

But Poets hail, with joyous acclamation, 
This truly genuine WRITING REFORMATION ; 
And future ages shall, in truth, be brought 
To estimate the system PITMAN taught; 
Write in its praise, and of its beauties speak, 
In sterling English—not in Poets’ Greek ; 
For Poets cite the tongues, to shew their lore, 
And know as much as parrots—little more. 


Happ’ly for thee, intelligent John Bull, 
That thou no longer wilt be made the gull 
Of antiquated systems, errors, lies, 

: But justice lov’st, and truth dost patronize. 
No more shall bigotry, with flaming brand, 
And fire and faggot, overspread the land ; 
Nor Lindley Murray’s falsely call’d Orthography 
K’er take precedence of our true Phonography. 

Wickham Market. JOHN DALLENGER. 


ISAAC PITMAN TO BERNARD BARTON. 


Dip I possess “the gift divine” of clothing my ideas in the language of 
poesy—of charming the ear by melodious numbers, while attempting to 
enforce the claims of truth—had I even the ability to pen plain prose 
which poets would not scorn—TI should feel less reluctance than I do in 
entering upon what appears to be my duty, namely, to shew the unrea- 
sonable nature of the objections which have been advanced by you against 
the new and important arts of writing and printing by sound. If, to 

‘“‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 
is the dictate of humanity, surely it is not less so to 

‘‘ Pity the sorrows of a dear young child,” 
to whom the spelling-book is the only dreadful object in the school-room ; 
and that, because it is a tissue of literal falsehoods, and the child feels 
that he was not made to learn untruths. Arithmetic, drawing, music, 
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geography, and all the arts and sciences, are to him so many sources of 
delight, because they are based upon the immutable principles of truth, 
for the reception of which the human mind was formed ; but this dearly- 
cherished ‘orthography ” contains not a single truth that is not itself 
liable to suspicion, on account of the innumerable falses which prevail in 
the system, between which and the few truths that are to be found, the 
child can see no difference whatever. If he is taught that the letters ¢, 0, 
are to be used for the word To (too), he ought to suspect he is making a 
mistake when he calls s, 0, so, which, according to the precedent of to 
(t00), ought to be called soo. Yes, the evil which Phonography and 
Phonotypy are calculated to remove, is the only one that necessarily causes 
the tear of grief to dim the cherub face of infancy. 

In the same No. of the Suffolk Chronicle (May 17, 1845) that con- 
tains your “ Epistle,” is a full Report of the Addresses delivered at the 
Phonographic Soirée, held in Ipswich a few days previously, to which I 
respectfully beg to direct your attention, and, if the plain matters of fact 
there presented, do not induce in your mind a conviction that some change 
in our A BC is necessary, I shall no longer think—as I have thought, 
and love to think—that poets necessarily have a clearer sight and a fuller 
enjoyment of the Good and the True than other men. 

But ¢what are the fancied evils of Phonotypy? It is feared that it 
will consign the bards of past ages to the tomb of oblivion—that in 
phonotyping their works we shall destroy them. What! are the poet’s 
high conceptions inevitably and eternally linked to any particular ortho- 
graphy that may happen to prevail in his day? Does not the very soul 
of Homer live in us, as it were, while we peruse his pages, though we 
have translated not merely the spelling, but the very words themselves ? 
Will Milton’s Song cease to enrapture when written and printed as well- 
educated Englishmen pronounce it? Will Shakspere cease to delight, 
except he shall for ever remain enshrouded in a spelling that defies the 
acutest intellect to understand or remember? ‘The idea is too preposterous 
to be seriously entertained, and I dismiss it with the remark that when 
the Word of God, (or such parts of it as it may be considered most 
useful at the commencement of the Printing Reform to put in a phonetic 
dress), is done in Phonotypy—Milton, as the first and best of our national 
bards, will receive the honour which is his due, that of being the first 
writer who will be rescued from the unsafe tenure of the old orthography. 
The subject is a serious one, in whatever light it may be viewed. Sup- 
pose that what has happened to an individual, should happen to the 
English nation, and to all who know our written language—that the 
pages of the national book of memory should be obliterated ; what would 
be the consequence? Only this, that every English book now in exist- 
ence would be lost to the world!!! The English language is yet unwritten, 
and never can be written except on the Phonetic principle. The assertion 
that our literature is not now perfectly secure, will, perhaps, be received 
by you with hesitation, or with a smile of incredulity ; yet nothing is more 
true. If all Englishmen were by some great but not inconceivable cala- 
mity deprived of the faculty of memory with respect to the present ortho- 
graphy of the language, and if the power to speak and hear were con- 
tinued to us, with the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and teachers to 
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tell us simply the alphabetic names of the letters, we could not from the 
spoken language read the books now in existence! We could at the best 
but find out some words, and guess at the rest. I repeat it,—our lan- 
guage, considered as an alphabetic one, is yet unwritten. It is true we 
write a series of letters for the several words we utter, but the letters of 
almost any given word have so little relation to the sound of the word, 
that they might with as much propriety be used for another word of a 
totally different sound! When the spoken and written language shall be 
harmonized, with what surprise will future generations look upon the 
books of their forefathers, and compare them with their own! And how 
will they ‘bless the memories’’ of their ancestors, both for what they 
stored up in them, and for the strenuous exertions they made to rid the 
world of the old and absurd orthography ! 

Your only objection to Phonography is, that you dread the idea of 
writing faster. Phonetic Short-hand is but one branch of the Reform; 
it is the Phonetic principle of writing for which we contend. Our short- 
hand is for those who like expedition, who prefer the railroad to the jog- 
trot ‘“‘wag-on.”” Persons who prefer the present cumbrous forms of 
letters, may use Phonetic long-hand, in which all the letters, and in their 
present forms, are used according to their most frequent power, and new 
letters, of a similar kind, are introduced for the sounds hitherto unex- 
pressed in our language. 

With the hope that you will ere long sing in praise of Truth, if not of 
Brevity also, in the use of letters, I respectfully bid you 


Ipswich, 17th May, 1845. FAREWELL. 


DUG ORTOGRUFT. 
(From Bozwurts Anglo Sacsun Dicfunuri, pe} 109.] 


di survisiz ov Profesur Siqunbec, [SIEGENBEEK] in ristorin and rimodulin 
éi Dug langwij, hav bin so hili estimeted bi hiz cyntri, dat hiz sistum ov 
ertogruft obtend di sancfun ov & Dug Guvurnmunt in 1806. Sins dis tim 
for di sec ov yniformiti in ecspresin wurdz, it iz riewjurd dat evuri public 
docymunt fud bi ritun in strict ucerduns wid di Profesurz ertograficul 
sistum. € fri translefun ov di hol Scripgurz, in di modurn Dug stil ov 
ertogrufi, woz med bj dtlurned and elocwunt Profesur fan deer Pilm, [Pam] 
ov Lidun. It woz publift in 4to, in 1825. * * * di establift virfun 
ov dv Scripgurz, med ucerdin tw di regylefunz ov di Sinod ov Dert, 
1618—1619, and furst publift at Lidun in 1637, had its ertogrufi mod- 
urnjzd, ucerdin tw di sistum ov Profesur Siqunbec, bi 4i Rev. Henri Cats, 
ministur ov 4 Dug Rifermd @urg at Lidun. Mr Cats diin bifor di wire 
woz cumplited, it woz finift bi Profesur fan Henqul [HENGEL], and 
publift in 4to, bj Timu [THEME] ov Armhum, in 1834. 
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ED¥YCEXUN IN IWGLUND. 


(From Sir Fransis Hedz “Bubulz from di Brunun (Hot Sprinz) ov 
Nass, bj an Qld Man.” 8rd id. pz. 217—242.] 


ee 


fiz i sat hir ulon in dt dare, j cud not driv from mt mind dv inturestin 
piccur j had just bin witnesiy in di litul vilij scwl ov Dlanunbad [er Sur- 
punts Bat, di nem ov wun ov di Brunun]. Wi ar ol in Inglund so di- 
votedli utact tw dat od, izili pronsnst, but dificult tw bi difind wurd— 
liburti, dat deer iz purhaps nutin wi fad el at wuns set sur bacs, sur fesiz, 
and sur hedz ugenst mor, dan ¢ nafunul cumpulsuri sistum ov edwcefun, 
similur tw dat priscribd in Nass (Nassau); and yet, if le haz & psur 
tw punif crim, deer sunz at furst tm egzist no veri stron rizun hwj it fad 
not elso bi purmited, bi edycefun, tw privent it. Evuri rispectubul pe- 
runt in sur cuntri, wil bi redi tw admit, dat di most surtin resipi for 
meciy hiz sun ¢ ysful, e hapi, and ¢ valyubul membur ov sosieti, iz ceerfalt 
tu utend tw di cultivefun ov hiz mjnd. Wi el biliv dat gud sidz can bi 
son deer,—tat bad wunz can bi iradiceted,—dat ignuruns lidz e qld 
intw erur and crim,—dat hiz mentul darcnes, lic ¢ tsn, me bi ilywmineted 
—<dat di jujmunt (hiz onli wepun ugenst hiz pafunz,) can, lic e blacsmits 
arm, bi ys, bi strentund; and if it bi dus wnivursuli admited dat edyce- 
fun iz wun ov di most valyubul propurtiz ¢ rafunul biin can biewid tw 
hiz on cild, it wud sim tw folo, dat « purentul guvurnmunt mit clem (at 
list bifor hevun), nirli az mug rit tw sentuns « gild tm edwcefun az ¢ 
criminul tw di galus. Nevurdiles, az e cyrius egzampul ov di difuruns 
in nafunul test, it me bi obzurvd, dat, do in Inglund, jujiz and juriz can 
eniwer bi fsnd tw cundem di bodi, de wud evuriwer frine at di vert 
idiu ov cesnin di mind; de si no morul or rilijus objecfunz tw imprizun 
di formur, but ée ol ugri dat it wud bi e politicul ofens,, tw liburet di 
latur. @ldo sur Pur-lez oblij evuri parif tu fid, hsz, and clod its of- 
sprin, yet in Inglund it iz tet roy tw enfors enti nafunul provigun fer dv 
mind, and yet di Dyce ov Nass mit argy, dat in ¢ civilizd cumyniti, 
gildrun had no mor nagurul RriT tw bi bret up ignurunt dan neced; in 
fort, dat if di mildest guvurnmunt bi justifid in forsin e man fer disun- 
siz sec tu envelup hiz bodi, it mjt icwuli clem di psur ov oblijin him for 
di welfzer, prosperiti, and advansmunt ov di cumyniti tw divelup hiz mind. 

Intw so compliceted an argymunt j fil miself ewit incompitunt tw en- 
tur, yet wer j at dis momunt tw bi livin dis world, der iz no wun usur- 
fun j tine j cad mor solumli menten',—éeer iz no fact j om mor siriuslt 
cunvinst ov, and deer iz no eviduns hwic, from di obzurvefun ov mj hol lif, 
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i cud mor confienfusli dilivur, dan dat, az far az i hav bin cepubul ov 
jujin, sur sistum ov edycefun in Inglund haz prodyst, duz prodys, and so 
lon az it bi pursisted in, must prodys, di most lamuntubul politicul efects. 

Strenj az it me send, j biliv fy pipul wil, on riflecfun, dinj hwot ¢ most 
rumarcubul difuruns egzists bitwin « man, and hwot iz celd mancjnd,—in 
fact bitwin di intelijuns ov e¢ hwmun biin, and dat ov di spifiz tw hwic. 
hi bilonz. 

If man ov comun, er ov di comunest ubilitiz bi woct trust: ¢ de, it 
iz cwit diljtful tw rimarc, he clevurli hi udapts hiz conduct tw di verius 
triflin, unforsin surcumstunsiz hwic ocur. H<s frudli, az trum ¢ laburint, 
hi pursyz hiz on inturests, and wid hwot nimbulnes hi can eltur hiz 
planz, er az it iz vulgurli turmd, cenj hiz mind, di instunt it bicumz ad- 
vizubul fer him tw dw so. Upil tw him on eni plen subject, and yw find him 
gifted wid cwic pursepfun, pozest ov redi jujmunt, and wid hiz mind spare- 
lin wid intelijuns. Nz, mics ¢ dyzun sug men tmgedur, and intelect in- 
stuntli bigins tm coagylet; in Jert, bi udifun y hav prodyst subtracfun. 
Wun man minz hwot hi canot clirli ecsplen,—unudur ebli ecsplenz hwot 
hi duz not egzactli min, —wun, hwijl dispytin hiz neburz jujmunt, neglects 
hiz on,—unudur indolunthi riclinz hiz hed upon hiz neburz bren ;—wun duz 
not cer tw si, unudur furgets tm forsi ;—in fert, do eni wun pilut cud stir 
di vesul intw port; wid twelv at di helm, fi inveeriubli runz upon fi rocs. 
Ns, insted ov ¢ dyzun men, if enitin bi cumited tw di cer, jujmunt, er 
onur ov ¢ larj bodi, er az it iz not impropurli turmd ¢ “cerpurefun’’ ov 
men, der terpur, aputt, and slot ar infinitli incrist, and hwen, insted ov 
@ cerpurefun it bi left tw dat nonentiti, « hol nefun,—di totul neglect’ 
it mits wid iz biyond el remidi. In fort, ai indivijyulz ov « cumyniti, 
cumperd wid é cumyniti itself, ar lic  swerm ov biz, cumperd wid biz 
dat hav swermd er clun tugedur in ¢ lymp,—and az di cuntrimun standz 
feciy & dul mas from ai bs, wun can scersli biliv it iz cumpozd ov litul 
activ, intelijunt, bizt crigurz, ig armd wid « stin az wel az nolij, and 
urenjmunts hwig wun can hardli sufifuntli admjur. If dis tiuri bi curect, 
it wil ucsnt, at wuns, fer sur unfergynet sistum ov edycefun in Inglund ; 
it btin evurt t bodiz dytt, iz deerfor nobodiz dyti, and lic 

** dv guid hwm ment fadurz feer, 
Haz nevur non ¢ fadurz cer.’ 

In & wniy ov ¢ lon télsum lif, if e man wer tm bi oblijd solumli tw 
dicleer hwot, widst eni ecsepfun, haz bin di most lyvli tin it haz bin hiz 
gud fergun tu witnes, i cunsiv dat, widst hezitefun, hi mit ripli—éi mind 
ove yuy cild. Indid, if wi biliv dat criefun wid el its carmz, woz binefi- 
suntli med fer man, it simz elmost tw folo dat hiz mind, —¢at mirur in 
hwig evuri minyt object haz tw bi riflected, myst bi gifted wit ¢ polif 
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sufifuntli hi, tu enebul it tw risiv dt luvli and delicet imijiz crieted for 
us enjémunt. Ucerdinli, wi obzurv wid hwot diljt ¢ cild biholdz lit— 
culurz—flsurz—fruit, and evuri ny object dat mits hiz {; and wi el no 
dat bifor hiz jujmunt bi purmited tw inturfir, fer meni yirz, hi filz, er 
radur sufurz, ¢ turst fer infurmefun hwic iz elmost insefiubul. 

Hi dizjurz, and veri nacuruli dizjurz, tw no hwot 4. mun iz,—hwot ar 
du starz,—hweer di ren, wind, and sterm cum from. Wid inosunt simplis- 
iti hi ascs, hwot bicumz ov di lit ov « candul hwen it iz blon st: ent 
stort er ent histurt hi gridili dwwsurz; and so stronli dyz hiz ytful mind 
riten evurt sert ov imij imprest upon it, dat it iz wel non hiz aftur lif iz 
efun incepubul ov oblituretin di terur dipicted deer, bi an old nursiz telz 
ov gasts, and hohgoblinz ov darcnes. 

Ns, wid der mjndz in dis pwr, helti, vorefus stet, di sunz ov sur no- 
blest familiz, ar, aftur surtin prepurefunz, ivencyuli sent tw doz sletur- 
hsziz ov di yundurstandin, sur public sculz, hweer, wind from di carmz ov 
di livin wurld, de ar neld tw di studi ov tur ded langwijiz ;—lic gali slevz, 
de ar gend tw diz orz, and ar accwuli flogd if de neglect tw lebur. Insted 
ov imbjbiy nolij syted tw der ytful <j, de ar med tw lurn di nemz ov 
Actiunz, (Acteon’s) Hendz,—tw studi dv lif ov Alegzandurz hers,—tw 
no di fet ov Alsibiudiziz ( Alcibiades’s) dog ;—in fort, it iz tw: wel non, 
dat Dr. Lamprizr (Lempriere) med £3,000 ¢ yir bj di sel ov e Dicfunurt, 
in hwic hi had umast, “fer di ws ov scwlz,” telz and rubif ov dis di- 
scripfun. di pur bé at last “gets,” az it iz tirmd, “intw Ovid,” hweer 
hi iz med tw studi evuri tin hwig hymun injinyitt cud invent, tw sult, 
digred, and rmin 4 mind ov e yuy pursun. di Olmjti Crietur ov a 
ynhivurs iz caricutyrd bj ¢ set ov grotesc' pursunijiz, turmd godz, so groslt 
senfyul, so inerdinetli lisenfus dat weer de tw-de tw upir in Lundun, bifor 
sunset de wud probubli bi evuri wun ov dem hwer de et tu bi,—at dt 
Tred Mil. di pwr bé hsevur must por ovur el der umurz, nacgurul 
and unnacurul—hi must lun bj hart 4i burt, peeruntij and edwcefun ov ig, 
wid di biogrufi ov der nymurus ofsprin, urtli az wel az unurtli, Hi 
must studi luv-leturz from di hevun tw di wrt, and metumerfosiz hwig 
hav elmost el sum lo, impyr object. di onli jiogrufi hi lurnz, iz “ di 
wurld non tw di Enfunts.” @ldo ¢ membur ov di furst maritim ne- 
fun on di glob, hi lurnz no neticul siuns but dat pozest bj pipul hu 
sceersli derd tw liv der forz; el hiz nolij ov milituri lif iz dat cildif pic- 
cur ov it hwic mit ferli bi entituld “‘ wer widst gunpsdur.” But wun & 
litul hwig on diz subjects hi duz lurn, iz so micst up wid febul, dat hiz 
mind gets puzuld and dibiliteted tw sug e digri, dat hi bicumz acgyult 
unebul tw distingwif trmt from felshud, and hwen hi ridz dat Hantbul 
melted di Alps wid vinigur, hi dyz not no hwedur it bi riult tru er not. 
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In dis digreded stet, wid di enurji and cwriositi ov der yun mindz 
blunted,—accwuli nefietin di intelecgyul fuid hwig ée had wuns so nacgu- 
ruli dizjurd, ¢ hol bag ov béz at di sj ov ubst fortin(?) ar ruist from der 
sculz tw go on bord men ov wer, hweer de ar tw striv tw bicum i hiroz 
ov derde. de sel from der cuntri, ignurunt ov elmost evuri tin dat haz 
hapund tw it sins di dez ov dt Romunz,—havin bin oblijd tw luc upon 
el di finominu ov necur, az wel az di misturiz ov art, widst ecsplunefun, 
der cyriositi fer infurmefun on sug subjects haz subsided. de lin ugenst 
&i capstun, but no nutin ov its psur,—ée ar sursnded bj micanicul cun- 
trivunsiz ov evurt sert, but yndurstand dem no mor dan de dw di starz 
in di firmumunt. de stir from wun cuntr tw unudur, ignurunt ov a 
custumz, manurz, prejuidisiz, er langwijiz ov enj; de no nutin ov di ef- 
ect' ov climet,—it ricwjurz elmost ¢ fivur tw driv dem from di syn; in fact, 
de pozes' no practicul nolij. di furst lesun ée lun from advursiti, iz deer 
on giltles ignuruns, and no sumur ar de in rw denjur, dan de discuvur 
hs il spent haz bin &i tim de hav divoted tw i rilijun ov div hidun,—hs 
ven it iz in uflicfun tm patur ovur di nemz ov Actiun and hiz hsndz. 

dat in spit ov diz disadvantijiz, ¢ set ov hi-bred, nobul-spirited yuy 
men ivencyuli bicum an onur tw deer cuntri, iz no pruf dat deer url ed- 
ycefun haz not dun el in its psur tw privent dem. But tw ritum tw 
doz wi left at sur public sculz. 

faz diz béz riz, de bicum mor and mor convursunt wid di ded langwijiz, 
yntil ai blest piriud urivz, hwen, prsdli ledun wid diz tur panyurz, de 
prosid tw wun er udur ov sur wnivursitiz. Urivin fer instuns at Ocs- 
furd, ae find ¢ splendid Hi Strit, magnifisuntli ilwmineted wid gas, fild 
wid handsum fops, travurst bj di mel, macadumizd, and lie evuri udur 
part ov sur gret and cumurful cuntri,—bimiy wid intelijuns. In dis strit, 
hsevur, de ar not purmited tw rizid, but, cundyucted tw dv rit and left, 
de miandur umuy moldurin, monastic lucin bildinz, until de rig di clés- 
turz ov di purticylur colij tu hwig de ar sentunst tu biloy. Bi an il-jujd 
misnomur de ar encurijd, ivun bj der Priseptur, tw cel ic udur “men ;” 
and ¢ “man” ov 17, “ tw tel fer scull,” tecs ov unudur “man” ov 18, 
az grevli az i elwez menfun di nem ov mj prototip Mitwzilu (Methuse- 
lah). WHwot der studiz ar, wil sufifuntli upir from hwot iz riewjurd 
ov dem, hwen é&e cym bifor ai public, az candidets for deer digriz. At dis 
egzaminefun, hwig iz tw giv dem trust der cuntri, di rane ov finift scol- 


(1.) At dis e, 1 miself left mi clasicul scwl, scersli noin di nem ov ¢ 
singul rivur in éi ny wurld,—tjurd tw det ov hiriy ov di Hisus (Ilissus). 
In aftur lif, | enturd e mvur ov Umericu, mor dan fiv timz az bred az 
from Dovur tw Calis (Calais ),—and wid rispect tm di Hiss, hwic had ri- 
sivd in mj mind sug disterted impertuns, j wil onli se, dat 1 hav ripitedli 
wect ucres it in ubst twentt secundz, widst wetiy mi ayculz. 
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urz, diz self-entituld ‘men ”’ ar grevli egzamind, furst ov el in diviniti, 
—and den, az if in scern ov it, elmost in di sem bret, de descant: ubst 
di cop ov dis vis, and a4 Gop ov dat; in Jert, de ar oblijd tw translet 
ent tur hidun eturz in Latin, and ent udur tw in Gric, de me silect. de 
ar necst egzamind in Aristotulz morul filosufi, and der egzaminefun, 
lic deer edycefun, bin ny cuncluded—éer minds bin ny dicrid tw bi 
brimful—<¢e ar lanjt intw deer rispectiv gredz ov sosjeti, az ucomplijt, 
polift men, hw hav ript dv inestimubul advantijiz ov « GWD CLAStcuUL 
ED¥CEEUN. 

But it iz not diz jentulmen dat i prizym tw ridicyl; on di contruri, 1 
furmli biliv dat dv 1200 stwdunts, hw at wun tim ar jenuruli at Ocsfurd, 
ar az hi-minded, az handsum, and in evuri sens ov di wurd, az fin ¢ set 
ov ladz az can eni hwer bi met wid on di fes ov di glob. # elso no dat 
el sur most estimubul caructurz, el di most enljtund men sur cyntri haz 
evur prodyst, hav, jenuruli spicin, bin memburz ov wun ov sur wnivur- 
sitiz; but in spit ov el dis {wil ent rizunubul bin siriuslt menten dat di 
wuremunfip haz bin iewul tw di mutiriulz?—i min, dat der edycefun 
haz bin wewul tu demselvz ? 

Let ent wun we hwot de hav nor lurnt ugenst hwot de hav, and hi wil 
find dat di difuruns iz egzactli dat hwic egzists bitwin criefun itself, and 
é sacul ov musti bucs. on, de ar scilfwli convursunt in di latur; i on 
dat de hav ivun dizurvd priziz fer havin med vursiz in imitefun ov Safo 
(Sappho)—odz in imitefun ov Horus (Horace)—epigramz aftur 4. modul 
ov di Antolojiu CAnthologia), az wel az aftur 4 modul ov Marful (Afar- 
tial) ; but Thwot haz ai wnivursiti tet dem ov di fermur? $ Haz it ivun 
infermd dem ov di discuvurt ov Umericu? {Haz it givun dem di psur 
ov cunvursiy, wid di pezunt ov ivun wun nejun in Yrup? 4% Haz it ecsplend 
tw dem ent wun ov di wundurful wures ov criefun? ¢ Haz it tet dem 
2 singul invenfun ov art? 4% Haz it Jon ai yun landed proprietur hs tw 
mezur di smelest fild on hiz estet? ¢ Haz it tet him ivun di furst ruidi- 
munts ov iconumi? {Haz it ecsplend tw him di prinsipul ov 4. comun 
pump? 4% Haz it fited him in ent we tw stand in dat distingwijt sitweJun 
hwig bi burt and fercun hi iz onestli entituld tu hold? 4%Haz it givun 
him eni agriculcurul infurmefun, eni cumurful nolij, eni ucwentuns wid 
mancind, er wid biznes ov eni sert er cind; and lastli-—% Haz it med 
him modestli sensibul ov hiz on ignuruns? @r ¢haz it on di contruri, 
dyn el in its psur tw mec him fil not onli purfectli satisfid wid hiz on 
ucwjurmunts, byt cuntemt fer doz hwz mindz ar fild wit plen wsful nolij? 

But it wil bi predli argyd “at eNUVURSUTt HAZ TOT HIM DUVINUTU!” 
In tiuri, j admit it me hav bin so; but in el hiz tirmz {haz di stydunt 
-practiculi lumd az mug ov Omnipotuns az 4i huricun cud ecsplen tu 
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him in fiv minits? Twi tic yuy ladz di simpul doctrinz ov Crisgvaniti ¢ iz 
it advjzubul tw hid from deer mjndz criefun? Iz it advjzubul tw uls dem 
tu rumen vt ov der colijiz til midnjt? But, tecin liv ov di ynivursiti, 
let us, fer ¢ momunt, cunsidur di politicul efects ov its crampt, fortsjted, 
naro@-mjnded sistum. 

On ewitin der colijiz, sur yuy men, insted ov biin sensibul dat, eldo 
de hav red mug dat iz ernumentul, der edycefun haz scrmpylusli uvdded 
el dat iz wsfwl—insted ov modestli filin dat de hav tu mec up for lest 
tim, and tw fit der we from nutin tw distincfun, lic sybulturn ofisurz in 
sur armi, er lic midfipmen in di nevi, de hav vert gret rizun tui cunsidur, 
dat, far from biin litururi vesulz, rmdli put twgedur, de ar lanft intw 
sasieti az purfect az e friget from its doc. 

Wid rispect tw di drujuri ov genin onurz, de fil dat de elredi pozes 
dem, can PROD¥S dem, and trw inuf, de fo der furst clas, secund clas, 
and turd clas onurz, hwig ar az curunt in di cyntri, az di cén ov di relm; 
and, wid rispect tw der edweefun biiy IMPURFECT, bj ynivursul cun- 
sent, it haz fer sengwriz bin cupuld wid di most flaturin ajectivz ;—it iz 
timmd polit—eligunt—ucomplift—gud— cumplit—ecsulunt—regwlur— 
clasicul, ets., ets. In di litururi criefun, diz men cunsjv dat de ar lymi- 
nuriz, not specs,—ernumunts, not blemifiz! not mirli in der on jz, but 
bi wnivursul cunsent and aclumefun. der politicul ples iz undinjubli, 
- derfor, dv helm, not bifor di mast; de ar tw gid, cunduct, stir di vesul 
ov dv stet, not ignobli Iebur at dv or ! 

Ucordinli, hwen de tec deer plesiz in bot hsziz ov parlimunt, plunjiy at 
wuns intw der on netiv elimunt, de riz up in dv prezuns ov jentulmen hw 
not onli bost ov havin risivd egzactli di sem edycefun az demselvz, but 
hu, az wdz, hav prsdli wun di self-sem onurz hwig de enjd; and j hir 
vert umbli beg liv ugen tw ripit, dat bicez sur parlimunt mentenz, and 
elwez haz mentend ¢ frynt rane ov men ov yndented ubilitiz, brilyynt nac- 
urul jiniys, and clir, comprihensiv, enlitund mindz, it dyz not folo dat dv 
sistum ov sur public sculz and wnivursitiz must nesesurilt bi practicult 
gud. On di contrurt, it onli pruvz dat hymun institwfunz can no mor 
ecstingwif di netiv vurcy, talunt, and integriti ov e cuntri, dan de can hid 
from dv wurld di lit ov di sun; but edycefun can misdirect, do it canot 
unjulet ; it can giv dv nafunul mind ¢ haycuriy fer unholsum insted ov hol- 
sum fud,—and it can encurij e pafun fer ysles insted ov wsfwl infurmefun. 
On its cors, hj-bred ladz me bi trend tw res ugenst ig udur, until di ven 
object de hav strivun fer, can nevur in aftur lif riupir, but der blud wermz 
widin dem. 

Ns, supoz fer e singul momunt, dat Inglif edycefun bi admited tw bi 
az ysles and az denjurus az j hav endevurd tw discrib it, let us cunsidur 
hwot mjt naguruli bi ecspected tu bi di practicul politicul efects : 
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In sur tur hsziz ov parlimunt, clasicul elocwuns wad ynuvodubli bicum 
dv erdur ov di de; and clasicul ulyzunz, hwen nitli ecsprest, wad elwez 
risw dat hart-felt gir hwig ivun di oldest umuy us ar unebul tw widhold 
from hwot rumjndz us ov di plezurz and utagmunts ov sur urlidez. dys en- 
curijd, yun stetsmen wud fil der psur radur dan deer inecspirwns; and 
wid deer mindz stord wid nolij, diclerd tw pozes intrinsic valy, de wud 
not bi vert bacwurd in displeiy it. Langwij, radur dan matur, wad dus 
bicum di object ov emwlefun—spiciz wud swel intw orefunz—and in dis 
cuntenfun and conflict ov jiniys, men ov clevurnes, redi wit, brilyunt im- 
GJinefun, ritentiv memuri, cestic ripli, and last, do not list, ssndnes ov 
constityfun, wud riz tw di surfus, far ubuv doz hw, wid mug dipur riflec- 
fun, mug heviur sens, mor sturlin nolij, and mor psurful jujmunt, weer yet 
fend tw bi wontin in activiti in der parts ov spic. Bafuld, deerfor, in 
der luconic utemts tw ecspsnd der yninturestin, lejur-lic, unfafunubul 
opinyunz, dis ysful clas ov men wud probubli, bj sjluns, er yudurwiz, rityur 
from di ynicwul contest, hwig wad bicum mor and mor ov an art, until 
ecstrerdinwi talunt woz ricwjurd tw cart politicul cwescunz, so plen and 
simpul, dat wer vots mytli tw bi givun bj ent set ov humdrum men, der 
wud scersli bi « difuruns in deer opinyunz. 

In di midst ov dis sivil wer, ¢ yuy man, sceerslt wun and twenti, wud 
bi veri licli rapidli tw riz tw bi Prim Ministur ov sur gret and cumwful 
cuntri! Fer, oldo, if dis wurld ticiz us ent wun morul, it iz, dat wt and 
inecspirwns ar sinonimus; yet, hwen talunt onli bi di pam, fwrli nun 
hav betur rit tui cuntend fer it dan dt yup. 

Sited on di egzelted pinucul hwig hi haz most ferli and onurubli utend, 
if not bj jenurul aclumefun, at list bi di upledin vés ov di mujoriti, hi 
must ov cors, stand ugenst dv intelecgyul tempest hwig haz ynnagurult 
bret © pursun ov hiz ¢j tw di surfys. Ucerdinli, bj di men strent ov hiz 
ytful jinwus, bi hiz admited sypirvoriti ov talunt, dis birdles pilut wud prob- 
ubli menten hiz ples at dt helm—ricwjrin hzevur, suport from doz ov hiz 
admjrurz most uprociy in elocwuns tw himself. Tw obten di swrvisiz 
ov sum gret orutur, hi wud (copiin di sistum ov hiz oponunts) bi indyst 
tw updént e man, fer instuns, Secrituri fer 4i Coluniz, hw on dis urt haz 
nevur rict di limits ov its tempuret zon; unudur, hw had not hurd ¢ fot 
fiurd, er ivun sin ¢ fel in di er, wad, purhaps bi criev’ed Mastur Jenurul 
ov sur @rdnuns ; in fort, talunt bi dv wepun er singul-stic ov parlimunt, 
hv wid, lic udurz bifor him, arm himself wid it at ent cest, and dus ren 
triumfunt. 

Hzevur, widst supozin sug an ecstrim ces, let us firlesli ricel tu mind 
¢ mizurubul fact elmost ov yesturde. In di fetul yr 1825, a Britif Guy- 
urnmunt cunsivd di pyri clasicul and hili poeticul idiu ov “brinin ¢ ny 
wurld intw egzistuns!”? Most pipul wil rumembur wid hwot flsuri elo- 
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cwuns di eligunt project woz led bifor parlimunt, and hs Isdli and jenuruli 
it woz gird—<di blind wee led bj dv blind—el sur senuturz biin icwuli 
garmd at dv splendid posibilitt ov der dus politiculi dablin in criefun. 
di trwt, er morul, hsevur, cem upon us, at last, lic di simum upon div 
travulur, hw ignuruntli vencurz on dv dezurts ov Africu. di cuntri elmost 
fsndurd, and do fi haz tw ¢ surtin digri, ricuvurd from di foc, yet tszundz 
ov widoz, erfunz, and pipul ov smol incumz, ar tw dis de in ignuruns and 
soro, sicretli lumentiy di sur in hwig di hj-flon, but ignurunt parlumenturi 
project woz disemineted. 

di cariti, paturnostur sistum ov edycefun pursywd tw dis de at sur 
ynivursitiz and public sculz, haz prodwst ydur historicul facts, hwig it iz 
nv icwult st ov sur psur tw oblituret, uton for, er dinj. For instuns, wi 
el no dat in fiv yirz @arlz di secund tuct 23,601 ov hiz subjects fer at 
Wul ;—éat sur Bifups invented (just az Ovid rot hiz Metumorfosiz) « 
sert ov hidun survis fer di ocezun;—<dat di uncriscyun-lic swpurstifus 
serimunt woz purfermd in public, and dat az sum az prerz wer ended, 
wi ar told, “dt Dye ov Bucinum bret ¢ tzil, and 4 ‘Url ov Pembruc, ¢ 
besun and wur, hw, aftur de had med obesuns tu hiz Majesti, nelt dyn, 
til hiz Majesti had woft.” 

Ugen, evuri bodi noz dat Emi Druri (4my Drury), and hur detur, 
ilevun yirz ov ¢j, weer trid bifor ai gret and gud Sur Maty Hel (Hale), 
den Lerd Gif Barun, fer wiccraft, and weer cunvicted and ecsicyted, at 
Beri Sunt Edmundz (Bury St. Edmunds), prinsipuli on di eviduns ov Sur 
Tomus Brsn, wun ov di furst fizifunz and scolurz ov hiz de; elso dat 
Dr. Wizmun (Wiseman), an eminunt surjun ov dat piriud, in ritin on 
scrofylu, sez, ‘“‘ Hyevur, 1 must nidz profes dat hiz Majesti (Garlz dt 
Secund) cyret mor in eni wun yir, dan el div suxjunz ov Lyndun hav 
dun in an gj.” 

di ubuy digredin facts ar morul trajidiz, hwig weer not acted in ¢ darc 
cernur, by ¢ fy strolin, umbul indwijyulz—not ivun bj eni gret politicul 
facfun,—but dv edwuns woz av Britif nefun,—di purfermurz, di Cin on hiz 
tron, di bifups, dv nobiliti, ai jujiz, ai fizifunz, di filosufurz ov di de. 
In fort, tiurt and practis, hand in hand, bot prmvd tw di hol wurld di 
dubul erur in sur sistum ov edycefun. Sez tiuri—if yun pipul, insted ov 
biiy tet tw luc at di grsnd undur deer fit, er at criefun urend dem, ar forst 
bi du rod tw studi wents dat nevur hapund, spiciz dat nevur weer med, 
metumerfosiz dat nevur tuc ples, fermz ov wurfip and cridz ridicylus and 
impozin, sug € nefun must inevitubli gro up naro-minded, ignurunt, 
swpurstifus, and crwil. Sez practis—dis profisi haz bin most fetfuli fulfuld ; 
and in Iyglund, pipul nav bilivd in wiccraft—Hav put savij fet in dt 
Cinz tug—and undur 4i nem ov ¢ mild, mursiful rilijun, de nav bunt is 
udur tu afiz at di stec! 
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dv myt stedines ov Britif trwps undur fiur,—di totul wont ov blystur 

er bruvedo in sur nevul acfunz,—hweer, az wi el no, 
*‘dzeerz siluns dip az det, 
And di boldest holdz hiz bret 

For « tim— 
di luconic manur in hwig biznes el ovur Inglund iz transacted, (milyunz 
buy ecscenjd wid litul mor dan ¢ nod ov usent)—in fert, sur nafunul 
rispect fer sjlunt conduct—ferm ¢ most ecstrerdinw7 contrast wid di flat- 
wlunt elocwuns ov sur parlimenturi dibets. 

But tw riturn tw sur hsziz ov parlimunt $ fal wi ns prosid tui calewlet 
hwot wud bv di ecspens ov sug € sistum ov guvurnmunt, er misgyvurnmunt, 
az dat hwig haz just bin fon tw hav prosided, not from di imbisiliti ov 
indivijyulz, but from di sistum ov fels edycefun, mentend bj sur public 
sculz and wnivursitiz? No! No! Fer di histuri ov sur cyntri haz elredt 
solvd dis problum, and at dis momunt duyz it ricerd tua sur posteriti, az wel 
az promulget tw di hol wurld, dat di ecspens ov ¢ gret murcuntil nefun, luciy 
bihind it, insted ov bifor it—di pris ov its stetsmen studiin enfunt poits, 
insted ov modurn discuvuriz—ov misteciy dv “ erbis veteribus cognitus ” 
[di wurld az non tu di Enfunts] fer di figur ov di urt, umsnts tw nidur 
mor ner les dan e nafunul det ov ef HUNDRED MILYUNZ ov Inglif psndz, 
stirlin! In fert, iconumi havin fetuli bin clast at sur wnivursitiz umuy 
di vulgur arts, di curunt ecspensiz ov sur stetsmen, hav nacurult inuf, bin 
put dsn tw der cildrun, just az der colij bilz weer ceerlesli erdurd tw bi 
set don tw deer fadurz. 

Hsevur, so lon az di nefun iz wilin tw purcus at di ubuv inermus, er 
at eni stil gretur pris, di lucfuri ov ridin Gric and Latin poitri, dv mis- 
fercun upirz tw bi onli picyniuri; and it mit elmost furdur bi argyd, dat « 
nefun, lic an indivijyul, et tw bi ulsd tw scwondur its on munt, ucerdin 
tw its on hwim er fanst; but, eldo dis me er me not bi trw, so far az sur 
muni iz cunsurnd, yet derz an ivent hwicg must uriv, and in Inglund, dis 
Went HAZ JUST UREVD, hwen ¢ cuntinyuns ov sug & mod ov edycefun 
must inevitubli distré sur curs, aristocrusi, fundz; in fert, evurt tin hwig 
¢ wel-dispozd mind lyvz, venurets, and iz dizirus tw uphold. 

di firful went tu hwig i ulyd, iz dat ov di lour clasiz ov pipul bicumin 
enlitund. 

In spit ov el dat parti spirit angrili usirts tm di contruri, most furmli 
dui j biliv dat deer dyz not egzist in Inglund, eni revolyfunuri spirit wurt 
biiy ufred ov. Ine ric, cumurful cuntri, di idul, i profliget, and 4i wurt- 
les wil elwez bi ancfus tm levul di wel-drnd onurz, az wel az plundur dv 
welt umast bj di brev, intelijunt, and industrins; but evuri rispectubul 
membur ov sosijeti, wid di culnes ov jujmunt nacurul tw sur cuntri, must 
fil dat hi pozesiz ¢ stec, and enjéz advantijiz, hwig j furmli biliv hi iz 
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hili dizirus tw menten; in fact, not onli di gud filin, but dt gud sens ov 
di cuntri, suports di fabric ov sur sosjeti, hwic, wi el no, lic dv armi, 
dirivz its spirit from pozesin veers onurz, (nevur mjnd hwedur de bi ov 
intrinsic valy er not,) hwig wi ar el mor er les dizjrus tw obten. 

But, if doz hw wer diz onurz, digred demselvz—ifi sur upur clasiz 
culpubli dizurt der on standurdz—if de Jal cuntiny tw insist on givin tu 
der cildrun an eligunt, wsles edycefun, hwil di tredzmun iz filin hiz sun 
wid stedi wsful nolij—if sur aristocrusi, wid 4 Galz (Goule’s) horid test, 
WIL obstinetli fid itself on ded tinz, hwil dt lour clasiz ar gridit dijestiy 
fref holsum fud—if ritin, uritmetic, modurn jiogrufi, arts, sjunsiz, and 
discuvuriz ov el serts ar tw cuntiny (az de hidurtw hav cuntinwd) tw bt 
most barburusli disrigarded at sur public scwlz and ynivursitiz, hwil de 
ar cerfuli utended tm and studid bj 4. pwr—éi momunt must uriv hwen 
div dens popylefun ov sur cuntri wil dicler dat de can no longur uford tu 
bi guvurnd bj clasicul stetsmen ; and wid an vewult onest fulin, de wil dicleer 
de bigin tw find it dificult tw lac up tw pipul hu hav sist tu. bi morult 
der swpirturz. dat di lour erdurz ov pipul in Inglund ar rizin, not onlt 
in deer on estimefun, but in di onest opinyun ov di wurld, iz pruvd bi at 
fact dat dv wud-cuts ov di Pent Maguzin (so rapidli printed bi wun ov 
Clsziz (Clowes’s) gret stim presiz) ar sent in steriotip tu Jurmuni, Frans, 
and Beljium, hwer de ar publijt, az wid us, fer & instrucfun ov dv lour 
clasiz. di sem maguzin iz sent elso tu Umericu ; (pej fer psj) steriotipt. 
di comun pipul ov Inglund ar dus predlt diseminetin c#R nolij ovur di 
surfus ov di glob; hwil sur upur clasiz, bi an infatyefun hwic, widst eni 
ecsepfun, iz dv gretest finominun in &i sivilizd wurld, ar stil sentunsin deer 
gudrun tw hidun, obsin, and wsles instrucfun; and do it haz bin binefi- 
suptl dicrid, “Let ar Bt Let!” sur wnivursitiz siriyslt menten dat di 
ruijus az wel az morul welfer ov dis nobul and cumurful cuntri dependz 
upon its cuntinyin in inteleccyul darcnes. 

It iz ns mug tw let in di de tw argy hwedur di edyccfun ov di lour 
clasiz bi ¢ politicul advantij er not. Wun mit az wel stand on di Man- 
cestur relrod tw stop its tren, az tm endevur tw privent dat. di pipul, 
hwedur wi lic it er not, wi bi enlitund; and derfor, widst biwelin di 
dizerdur, sur simpul and onli remidi iz, bj rezolytli bresin up di sistum 
ov sur public scwlz and ynivursitiz, tu fo di pipul dat wi hav nobli di- 
turmind tw bicum enlitund tw. 

di Inglif jentulmun (e nem hwig in di armi, nevi, huntin-fil, er in ent 
udur strif er cuntenfun, haz elwez fon itself ebul tw bit men ov lo burt) 
wil den hold hiz grend in dv estimesun ov hiz tenunts, and cuntiny tw in- 
habit hiz estet. dt Inglif nobulmun, and di nobul Inglifmun wil cuntiny 
tw bi sinonimus—e wel edyceted clurji wil cuntiny tw bi rivird—#i tron 
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az it haz hidurtw bin, wil bi louli suported—sur murcuntjl onur wil bi 
sevd—dl HOPS OV dl RADUCUL WIL BU IRUTRUVUBLU RWIND, and hwen 
di misti denjur at hwig wi nz trembul haz britund intw inteleccyul sunfin, 
rimenin az wi myst dw (so lon az wi cuntiny tw bi dv most industrins) 
dv weltiest and most cumurful nefun on 4 glob, wi fal rimembur, and 
histurt wil transmit tw sur cildrun, dat old fafund profist ov Fecunbrij 
(Faulconbridge) hwig so truli sez— 


“Not fal mec us rw 
If Inglund tw itself dw rest but trm.” 


RHYMES TO THE EYE. 


BY A DEAF GENTLEMAN. 
[From the “Liberal,” an occasional publication, now discontinued. ] 


I long’d for Dublin, thinking there to laugh 

With Jolly tiplers o’er there usquebaugh ; 

For I’ve a merry heart, and love that juice, 
Which London hath not good at any price. . 
Thither I went ; (but once was at the Plough) 
Some time uncounted, after I’d enough 

I sallied forth, and in the street alas / 

I plunged into a horrible fracas,— 

So horrible, that all my bones did ach, * 

And I was forced to ride home in a coach 
Entreating Dora to achieve a pot 

Of salve from the Chirurgical Depét. T 

Truly I cannot boast of such éclat 

As could my friend, whose sword, this way and that, 
Brandished through Islington and Highgate thorps,— 
For he belongs unto the Light Horse Corps / 

Next morn I had a great mind to indict 

The bludgeoneers, but could not well convict ; 
And fain was I to take their promises 

Of good behaviour, touching many bruises. 

But if again they catch me in that region, 

( Well-naméd Ire-land), since I am not a lion 

The world may call me fool, and I’ll say— “ yes,” 
For I don’t like bones batter’d and black eyes. 
No! rather would I seek Constantinople, 
Although the Turk’s men are a strange people, 
And I’ve no prediliction for a plague,— - 
Then drink in a continued fearful ague. 


* Here the deaf gentleman takes the liberty of making a mistake in Brenogrery: for 
the sake of rhyming to the eye. This is tantamount to our making such words as none 
and own rhyme, which they neither do to the eye nor the ear.— Ev. . ‘ 

+t I am aware this rhyme may be ed at. However, Pope rhymes “way y and “away 
together, and that is good authority. For my part, I think “pot” and “ pot” rhyme very 
well together.— Note by the Deaf Gentleman. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BIRMINGHAM 


PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Held in the Large Room of the TOWN HALL, Jury 15, 1845. 
From the “ Birmingham Pilot.” 


THE third annual Phonetic festival of the 
Birmingham Phonographic Society, was 
held in the large room of the Town hall, 
on Tuesday evening—J. B. Melson, esq , 
in the chair. 

The Committee being desirous that this 
festival should be at least equal to any of 
its predecessors, made arrangements for 
combining instruction with amusement, in 
a manner which has not failed to satisfy 
every friend of the phonographic art who 
had the pleasure of being present on the 
important occasion. 

For the comfort and gratification of the 
tea party, two rows of tables, handsomely 
covered, were set in the centre of the 
room, crossed by a third, at the top of 
which stood the equipage for the platform 
and the chair. The chair itself was over- 
hung with flowers and evergreens, A va- 
riety of Roman urns, with a choice selection 
of flowers, stood on the tables; and the 
chandeliers were decorated with festoons, 
in the most tasteful and elegant manner. 
The appearance of the hall was at once 
beautiful and true; and when the company 
sat down to tea, graced and honoured as 
it was by a large attendance of the young 
and the fair, the scene was all that could 
be desired. 

At six o’clock, Mr, Elliot’s choir of 
‘* sweet singers,” under the able direction 
of Mr. Bragg, sang the anthem, “I will 
give thanks,” in a most able and effective 
style. Tea was then served, and for an 
hour the party enjoyed “the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates” with evident 
gratification. An adjournment then took 
place to the hall, where two glees were 
sung from the organ gallery, and were so 
correctly and artistically performed so as 
to call forth a hearty round of applause. 
The seats having in the interim been ar- 
ranged for the public meeting, the company 
returned to the large room at half-past 7 
o’clock, which soon became so crowded as 
to lead not a few who were present to 
express their regret that arrangements had 
not been made for holding the festival in 
the great hall, which, there is now reason 


to believe, would have been well filled. 
Another glee, “‘ Hail smiling morn,” having 
been sung, 

Dr. MELSON addressed the company to 
the following effect :—He was sorry that 
they were not honoured with the presence 
of the Rev. Grantham Yorke that evening. 
He had shown himself, since he came into 
the town, so very desirous of promoting 
everything that was scientific and worthy 
of being promoted, that they must feel his 
loss there that evening very sensibly. He 
had, however, sent a very kind and hand- 
some apology. 

“Mr. Yorke presents his compliments to 
Mr. Cooper, and is sorry that Ais unavoid- 
able absence from Birmingham during the 
ensuing week will prevent his attending the 
festival of the Birmingham Phonographic 
Society, according to his wish and intention 
expressed to Mr. Caldecott. 

“10, Holborne-road, July 11, 1845. 

‘* Mr. Yorke is much obliged for the jour- 
nals accompanying Mr. Cooper’s letters.” 
Nor were they to be favoured with the pre- 
sence of the celebrated Rowland Hill, who 
had sent. the following letter :— 

“ Brighton, May 20, 1845. 

“ Dear Sir,—I feel much gratified by your 
letter of the 23d inst., and can assure you 
that it would afford me much pleasure to 
meet my many kind friends at Birmingham, 
but I regret to say that it will not be in my 
power to do so on the present occasion. The 
state of my health is such that I am obliged 
to refrain from all engagements, except such 
as are absolutely unavoidable. I trust, there. 
fore, that the Committee will excuse my 
respectfully declining their kind solicitation. 

“I am, dear sir, yours truly, 


“ ROWLAND HILL. 
Mr. J. A. Cooper.” 


He was sorry that they were to lose the 
presence of such a man as Mr. Rowland 
Hill, to whom they were so deeply in- 
debted, especially the younger part of 
them, forthe penny post. They were met 
that evening as they had on former occa- 
sions, though it was two years since he had 
the pleasure of associating with them ona 
similar occasion. They were met also to 
listen to certain statements which would 
be made by Mr. Isaac Pitman; and also 
to pass certain resolutions expressive of 
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the deep interest with which they all re- 
garded that most beautiful study—the 
study of phonography, which it would ap- 
pear, under the auspices of its able found- 
ers and inventors, was proceeding at such 
a very rapid rate of improvement, that it 
bid fair to accomplish far more than the 
most sanguine expectations of its found- 
ers. He knew that there were many now 
a days that stood aloof from anything that 
excited popular attention. Just because 
there have been a few things that have ap- 
peared above the horizon and have failed, 
there were some that shrank from giving 
their approving smile to such an under- 
taking as this, simply because they would 
not be thought to be flyers after every 
game. And even such men as Bernard 
Barton had not thought it beneath the 
dignity of the poetical muse to class pho- 
nography with such things as mesmerism 
and phrenology. Phonography was really 
very different from either of these. And 
those subjects which they had sometimes 
been convened together to discuss, such as 
Phrenology and Mesmerism, have inthem- 
selves certain points which are worthy of the 
closest and most anatomical investigation 
of the most refined discoverer—something 
in them worthy of the investigation of the 
greatest philosopher that ever trod upon 
this earth. It is only because these things 
have fallen into the hands of quacks and 
empirics, that they have been regarded as 
unworthy of men of science; but with 
regard to phonography this cannot be said. 
There was a bourne to which it was con- 
tinually approximating, of the greatest 
possible utility to the human race at large. 
In the first place, it was a stenographic 
system by which what they heard in a 
large hall was conveyed into their news- 
papers, their journals, and literature, and 
by these channels was made available to 
all men. In this respect phonography 
had accomplished what no other system 
of stenography had hitherto accomplished, 
or could ever pretend to accomplish. He 
knew something of the old systems of sten- 
ography, and he would not hesitate to say, 
that if phonography went on improving as 
it had during the last two or three years, 
neither Taylor’s, Byrom’s, nor any other 
system hitherto invented, would be able 
to stand against it. In addition to the 
correct representation of the English lan- 
guage, it would enable a young man to 
instruct himself in the pronunciation of 
any of the modern languages, to which he 
otherwise cannot get access without a tea- 
cher, either from the particular nation 
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speaking the language, or one that is con- 
versant with it. Let but the primary 
sounds which men use in conveying ideas 
be properly arranged and described, and 
they would be competent, from such an 
arrangement, to write out in a given type 
any language, no matter what. Phono- 
graphers were anxious to do something 
more than this—he referred to the intro- 
duction of a system of universal language. 
The chairman then proceeded to show the 
immense advantage that would accrue to 
missionaries from the use of the phonetic 
system, and urged upon the ladies and 
gentlemen, met together that evening, the 
necessity ofassisting phonographers in their 
great undertaking. If they were not sup- 
ported, and encouraged, and cheered on 
in their undertaking from time to time, by 
the countenance of such an assembly as 
the one he was addressing, their hands 
would hang down, and their undertakings 
would not be responded to by the commu- 
nity at large. 

The Rev. J. Roperts moved the first 
resolution— 

“ That this meeting in reviewing the his- 
tory of literature, and especially that of the 
English language, although it fully appre- 
ciates the advantages which it has bestowed 
upon society, yet records its deep conviction 
of the evils which have arisen from the want 
of a correct system of representing the 
sounds of language.” 

After regretting his want of a full know- 
ledge of the subject, he said that after 
about half an hour’s practice, he was en- 
abled to read the phonotypic part of the 
Journal fluently. He was quite convinced 
of the desirableness of the reform sought 
to be effected, and thought it highly de- 
serving the notice of the inhabitants of 
this populous town. As to the former 
part of the resolution he rose to propose, 


‘he thought they must all yield a concur- 


ring testimony to the amazing strides that 
had been made in Europe and their own 
country during the last sixty years. In 
speaking of the errors children are liable to 
fall into in pronouncing such words as cat, 
sat, and cap, sap, he attributed the fault 
to Cadmus of old, or some later inventor, 
and not to the child. They had improve- 
ments in everything—in their literature ; 
then why not in that of which literature, 
in its symbolic representation, was com- 
posed? He did hope that it would be ac- 
complished, and he did not see why it 
might not be attained. It might be an 
antidote to the confusion of Babel. A 
universal language could only be brought 
about by some such steps as these. 
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Mr. J. H. WILson seconded the reso- 
lution. He said that he was able to assure 
Mr. Pitman that Phonography had ex- 
tended as far north as the city of Aberdeen 
in Scotland, and if he chose to go there 
to-morrow he would find a few as zealous 
disciples as he could find in any district in 
England. Ten years ago it happened to be 
his (Mr. Wilson’s) lot to be connected 
with the reporting department of the public 
press. He had previously given some at- 
tention to the art of stenography ; had 
learned six different systems; and, he 
candidly confessed that after learning the 
whole, he was obliged, in a great measure, 
to work upon a system of his own. About 
six years ago he became acquainted with 
Professor Clarke, of Marischal College, 
who set himself to work, with a view to 
construct a system of printing according 
to sound, and printed a little pamphlet on 
the subject, for private circulation. The 
strongest objection he had heard broached 
against the phonetic writing and printing 
was, that in every district they had a 
peculiar dialect or provincialism. How 
would they be able to construct a system 
of Phonography that would suit the whole 
kingdom, tosay nothing of the whole world? 
It struck him that though, to a certain 
extent, sound was an arbitrary thing, yet 
there were certain primary sounds which 
might be so reduced to language, upon the 
phonetic principle, that the whole kingdom, 
in the course of a very short time, would 
be able to work out a fuller and more 
simple means of communication than they 
had yet enjoyed. He believed that this 
system, if promulgated 50 years ago, would 
not have reached beyond Birmingham or 
Bath; but now, distant towns are so brought 
together by means of railroads, they were 
able to bring everything before the public 
mind. In referring to Scotland, the speaker 
said that he thought nothing tended to keep 
that country apart from England more 
than the arbitrary character of their lan- 
guage. He could testify, that if an Eng- 
lishman went to Scotland, the people 
listened tu him with delight. He could 
assure them they might introduce the lan- 
guage over the length and breadth of that 
country. He, being a Scotchman, found 
the greatest difficulty in making himself 
understood to an Englishman, but he never 
yet found an Englishman misunderstood 
in Scotland. Except the highlands, there 
was not a town or district where he would 
not be understood in every word. That 
being the case, he thought Mr. Pitman 
would be perfectly justified in printing the 
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language as pronounced in England, for 
the use of Scotland. Although he was 
not so sanguine as to expect they would 
ever be able to construct a uniform system 
of language, he felt satisfied that, if the 
system of Phonography was carried to its 
fullest extent, they would prepare the way 
for a good and glorious language, and 
would simplify the English language to an 
extent of which they had no conception. 

Mr. Isaac PitMAN moved the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“ That as the errors of the common system 
of writing call loudly for reformation, this 
meeting expresses its approval and admira- 
tion of the art of Phonography, as combining 
in itself simplicity, brevity ,and truthfulness ; 
that it hails with delight the appearance of 
Phonotypy, and regards it as claiming the 
attention and support of every friend of edu- 
cation, and well-wisher of mankind, on the 
ground of its tending to increase the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and to improve thereby 
the intellectual & moral condition of society.” 
He said—I was never so much gratified 
by anything in connection with the Lite- 
rary Reform as by the fact just mentioned 
by our friend Mr. Wilson, with respect to 
the Scotch regard for English pronuncia- 
tion. It came upon me quite unexpec- 
tedly. I had feared—not from any facts 
that have come to my knowledge, but my 
intense love of the reform had begotten a 
secret fear that the Scotch would repudi- 
ate the English pronunciation; I am de- 
lighted to find they will not. 

I think we cannot estimate too highly 
the object of such meetings as the present, 
namely, to give increased facility to the 
expression of thought ; and I think so on 
this ground: all our knowledge is derived 
from influx, or by communication with 
other minds, visible and invisible. The 
knowledge whereby, more particularly, we 
may be useful in this world, is received 
by intercourse with our fellow creatures. 
As much more valuable to society as is a 
public man in a large town like this than a 
hermit, so much is community (not com- 
munism) better than isolation. Now, as 
there are but two modes of communicating 
ideas—by speech, and the representation 
of speech; and as those to whom we may 
communicate by writing, compared with 
those with whom we are able to speak 
face to face, are as millions of millions— 
for it extends to all generations—compared 
with a few hundreds,—I think it must be 
evident at once, even to those who have 
never looked at the subject in this light 
before, that writing, of which printing is 
the offspring and the extension, is the most 
important art we possess. The present 
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civilized state of Europe and America is 
due mainly toit. The pewer to speak on 
paper is of far higher value than the power 
to speak by-the tongue, inasmuch as we 
can converse orally only with the present ; 
but we can converse by the pen with both 
the present and the absent. Your practi- 
cal minds will now immediately advert to 
the subject of the length of time employed 
in imprinting our thoughts on paper, and 
you will justly claim for that system of 
writing which can produce a faithful image 
of the mind’s conceptions in the briefest 
time, the approval of the whole world. I 
grant that the mere act of writing is but 
a means to an end, namely, the develop- 
- ment of mind, but I maintain that, in all 
ordinary circumstances, the means are 
indispensable in order to attain the end. 
It is proved beyond dispute that Phono- 
graphy is a faithful representative of 
speech, and it is equally demonstrable that 
it is the swiftest mode of writing ever 
invented. The stores of brevity which the 
system possesses exceed almost the imagi- 
nation of the most practised phonographer. 

Having, I trust, bespoke your favorable 
attention to the subject of writing in the 
abstract, I will hasten to mtake a few ob- 
servations on the topics which the excel- 
lent secretary of the Birmingham Society 
has suggested as suitable to the occasion 
of our meeting, namely, an epitome of the 
history of Phonography—a general view 
of its principles—the present position of 
the art—and some account of Phonotypy, 
its principles, and prospects. 

A brief sketch of the history of Phono- 
graphy as the result of a series of steno- 
graphic and phonographic experiments I 
gave lately at a large meeting of phono- 
graphers held at Ipswich, and it would be 
tiresome to all who have read the report 
of that meeting if I were to go over the 
ground again. But there is another way 
in which the history of Phonography reads 
a useful lesson, besides showing the value 
of experiments in adapting signs to sounds 
—it is an inquiry into the secret of the 
powerful influences that have been brought 
to bear upon the promulgation of the art. 
What other art or subject of any kind has 
made such amazingly rapid progress in a 
few years? Nothing of the kind has been 
heard of before. It is but three years and 
a half since the Phonographic Journal 
commenced. At that time Phonography 
was known to very few persons; now, there 
must be between twenty and fifty thousand 
acquainted with it, while many hundred 
thousands have heard of its advantages, 
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and nearly all have something to say in 
its favour. We have nosecrets in the art, 
neither will we make a secret of the cause 
of its extensive propagation. It is due 
entirely to phonographers obeying that 
Divine command—“ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” (Applause). All 
truth is from Heaven, and is freely granted 
by the Lord of Heaven for the delight and 
sustentation of the intellect of man, and 
also to lead him to perform offices of use 
and deeds of charity towards his fellow- 
creatures. But the world has now become 
s0 wise—in its own conceit—that it is sup- 
posed, truth springs from a man’s own mind. 
Hence the profane idea of “property” in 
truth. I do not know a phonographer 
who would not gladly and gratuitously, to 
the extent of his time, teach the system to 
any other person. Phonographers! goon 
in this course, and the reform will be car- 
ried. You will take the selfish in their 
own selfishness, and the benevolently dis- 
posed, who love whatever is true because 
it is true, and conducts to good, will learn 
the system for the pleasure of assisting in 
its spread. 

But, what are the principles of Phono- 
graphy? Allow me to ask those present 
who are not phonographers, what are the 
principles of your mode of writing? We 
phonographers have been trying to find 
out, and, after many years’ search, have 
come to the coficlusion that it has no prin- 
ciple at all. (Loud cheers and laughter). 
There was a principle, and a sound one, 
at the commencement of alphabetic wri- 
ting, but we have now gone so far from it, 
that an investigation of the principles of 
our common orthography, by the acute 
Klopstock, yielded no other results than 
these :—First principle: Its nature shall 
be such as not to be reduced to rule. Se- 
cond principle: What regularity it pos- 
sesses shall be opposed to its nature, 
Third principle : The use or non-use of 
the portions of etymology to be written in 
spelling shall not be based upon reasons. 
So far as the present mode of writing has 
any principles at all, these are they ; and 
the object of the system is, to make ortho- 
graphy, (a thing nearly as necessary to us 
as speaking, and even more necessary to 
some persons, ) by all possible means dif- 
ficult of attainment. The fact is—there’s 
something the matter with A, B,C. Peo- 
ple begin now to inquire why A is placed 
first, B next, C next, and soon. Why A 
is allowed to be used for nine different 
sounds; as in image, mate, mare, many, 
father, fat, fall, want, dollar; why B must 
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be sometimes doubled, as in ebb, abb, and 
sometimes not, as in web, cab; and why 
it is sometimes dumb; why C is a K in 
one word, as can; S in another, as cell; 
Z in another, as sacrifice; ish in another, 
as special; and silent in another, as indict. 
I might take you through the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, and show you that every one 
of them is thus used for different purposes, 
or for no purpose at all; but I would ra- 
ther refer you to a fourpenny pamphlet, 
just published, entitled, ‘‘ A Plea for Pho- 
notypy and Phonography,” in which a 
greater number of the inconsistencies of 
our mode of writing are collected than the 
world ever saw inone book before. This 
“ Plea” is one of the most wonderful books 
on one of the most wonderful subjects in 
existence. The principle of Phonography 
is simply that of representing every word 
by its constituent sounds. If the letters 
that make the sound of a word are not 
enough to write for such word, I ask— 
what, in the name of common sense, ts 
enough? May I not express the word 
write by the letters rit? ‘ No,” says 
custom, “ you must put write sometimes, 
at other times rite, at other times righ t, 
and at other times wr igh t—and you may 
find out which way to spell the word as 
you can; that is, according to the sense 
in which it is used.” I merely say, “I 
shan’t do it, and there is an end of the 
matter.” (Laughter and cheers.). Pho- 
netic writing is at least tolerated, and al- 
ways has been, and this is more than can 
be said of some other kinds of truth. By 
and by it will be patronized, and then le- 
galized. If phonetic spelling, or what is 
commonly called “bad spelling,” has al- 
ways been readable when written by the 
present defective alphabet, much more will 
it be readable now with a perfect alphabet. 

The position of Phonography at present 
is this: We send out from the Bath Pho- 
nographic Institution about 7 cwt. of books 
per month. My necessary phonographic 
correspondence, (and this part of the busi- 
ness I dare not encourage, lest I should be 
overwhelmed with it,) is 5000 letters per 
annum. Ten lecturers, who also teach 
the system, are constantly engaged in pro- 
pagating it, and 1054 members of the 
‘Phonographic Corresponding Society” 
are teaching it privately more or less. 
Can these things be, and pass away asa 
summer’s cloud? I know the inveterate 
prejudices of some minds, and do not seek 
to persuade them into the necessity or 
practicability of the reform. It would be 
of no use. I console myself with the idea 
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that they are not immortal on this earth, 
but Truth is. Our labours are directed 
chiefly to the teaching of the young, and 
the dear little ones eat it, as some one has 
facetiously said, like a buttered roll. I 
have spoken of the number of letters I 
receive; and may observe that an inte- 
resting phonographicreport might be drawn 
up from almost any one day’s letters. I 
will take the day before I left home, not 
reckoning Sunday. There were twenty. 
No. 1—A letter from a lady who is a de- 
voted phonographer, but not a phonotyper. 
I tried to convert her by recommending 
her to read the “ Plea for Phonotypy.” 
She says “I have read the ‘ Plea,’ with 
much attention, and shall recommend it 
to my friends. And now what shall I say 
about the printing reformation? If one 
would be quite candid, it ts impossible to 
deny the absurdity of our present ortho- 
graphy, for that must be admitted by all 
who have given any consideration to the 
subject, or have seen the troubles and tears 
of children while trying to climb this toil- 
some and difficult ‘ladder of learning.’ ” 
I really think this lady must have forgot- 
ten that she had any feelings when she 
wrote this and could be content to let the 
monster evil which caused these tears and 
troubles remain throughout endless gene- 
rations. If the evil be remedied, it will 
have to be done but once ; for, the pho- 
netic principle being acknowledged as the 
basis of writing, words will change their 
spelling with every national change of 
pronunciation. If the evil be not reme- 
died, every child that may learn to read, 
in every generation that shall succeed us, 
will have to be pent up for three years in 
the horrid dungeon of orthography, and 
that in the sweetest period of childhood, 
when his little limbs want to be exercising 
themselves in sports suited to his age. 
Fathers! mothers !—sisters! brothers ! 
are you willing that it should be? No. 
Then come and put your shoulders to the 
phonographic wheel. Well, my corres- 
pondent goes on, “ But prejudice, you 
know, is harder to be overcome than rea- 
son to be convinced. In some cases, at 
least, this holds good ; and I have an old 
friendship for words as they are, with all 
their faults, which will not allow mé to 
give my full consent to the changes you 
propose. I am also ready to ask—Can 
the end you have in view be ever attained ? 
[We'll try. Whatever is desirable is 
practicable, and we have only to.set about 
it and the work is done.| While there 
are such diversities of pronunciation in 
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our language, will it be practicable to bring 
into general use any given signs as a uni- 
form standard of correctness? [Yes, the 
very diversities show the necessity of a 
standard.| You will say, perhaps, that 
there can be only one right mode of pro- 
nouncing words, and that all others must 
be wrong. [No; every mode is right, 
according to the extent to which it is used 
—we acknowledge no other rule of right 
here than the custom of well-educated 
people.}| But how you are to bring that 
one right mode into general practice is 
more than I can imagine.’“” There is 
a case exactly parallel at hand. The di- 
versities of spelling when printing was in- 
troduced, were far more numerous than 
are the diversities of pronunciation in the 
present day. And how has uniformity 
been obtained? Simply by printing the 
diversities. Look at the authors of the 
16th century, and you will not see two of 
them agree in the mode of spelling words; 
but in the 18th century uniformity was 
established. We shall now do in twenty 
years as much as our forefathers did in 
two hundred. I think there are not fifty 
words in general use but what well-educa- 
ted persons pronounce in the same way, 
and such diversities as either and either, 
neither and neither, &c., will cease in a 
few years, This variety of pronunciation 
1s a mere phantom. I-have hunted for it 
to the end of the literary world, and it is 
not to be found. [Mr. P,. then read the 
subjects of the contents of the other let- 
ters, which contained ample evidence of 
the spread of phonography, and the enthu- 
siasm of phonographers, in still further 
extending it.] He continued :—Thus ends 
' the list of letters for one day. You see 
how extensively the system has become 
known. Yet an officer in the Bristol In- 
stitution, with a perfectly serious face, the 
other day asked a Bristolian, who had just 
issued circulars for teaching, whether Mr. 
Pitman had not given up phonography. 
— (Laughter. ) 

I have just received interesting informa- 
tion from Liege, in Belgium. A professor 


(1.) We are happy to have it in our power 
to record that the citer of the above letter, 
on which we have so freely commented, is 
already an advocate for the reform of our 
ae During the few days that elapsed 

etween the meeting and our going to press 
with the report of it, we had the pleasure of 
receiving from her an article for the Journal, 
bearing expressly on the Reform—a pee 
at the future, when Phonotypy shall be the 
law of the land—which we reserve for our 
next No.— Eb. 
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in one of the colleges there, Mr. S. Irvine, 
an Englishman, says,—‘ I have already 
made Phonography known to some fifty 
persons, and purpose, in October, please 
God, making it generally known in my 
classes at the university and college. From 
Liege I shall communicate it not only to 
Belgium and Germany, but to Paris, and 
all France, whence it will become conti- 
nental. Being in communication with 
most of the leading literary men on the 
continent, I shall exert myself to the ut- 
most, independently of lecturing at our 
different colleges, as I do not hesitate to 
say that, as soon as the government saw 
the beauty, simplicity, and efficaciousness 
of the system, they would either order me 
to give an initiative course of lectures at 
all their colleges, so as to enable their 
professors to put the system into applica- 
tion, or they would order all the professors 
to meet me at some central point, and there 
to have the lectures delivered.” 

All the advantages we have found in 
writing by sound we shall experience in 
printing by sound, with an increase pro- 
portionate to the greater expedition with 
which printing can be executed. It cannot 
possibly be otherwise. Picture to your- 
self the different effects of Heterotypy and 
Phonotypy upon the mind of a child who 
is learning to read. In the one system a 
self-evident contradiction is placed before 
him, in almost every word, in the contra- 
riety between the sounds of the’ letters that 
are used to compose a word, and the word 
itself; in the other system, the several 
letters that are used for a word, when put 
together, make up that word. In the one 
case almost every word is a literal false- 
hood ; in the other, every word is a literal 
truth. 

Mr. Pitman then informed his audience 
that they had already commenced printing 
the Bible in phonotypes—narrated, for the 
satisfaction of phonographers, some private 
facts as to his experience in the correction 
of the Bible—and concluded in these 
words,— This meeting, and phonographers 
throughout the world, yea, all people, 
tribes, and nations, when they know the 
object we seek to accomplish, will, I am 
sure, join in one fervent prayer, that the 
Word of God, which is ‘for ever settled 
in heaven,” may be so established on 
earth, that every man may be able to 
read it in characters of truth, and in his 
mother tongue. The realization of this 
delightful hope depends upon the success 
of phonotypy, and that upon the extension 
of phonography. May heaven then bless 
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all our labours to extend a knowledge of 
phonetic writing and printing. 

Mr. J. W. SHOWELL, in seconding the 
resolution, said that he was a young pho- 
nographer, having commenced the study 
of the new art but a few weeks. When 
he looked upon phonography and its im- 
portance, he was almost led to wish that 
he had his time to go over again, instead 
of approaching, as he did, to the age of 
fifty. He was aware that men are crea- 
tures of prejudice and habit, and it was 
difficult to destroy habits that had been 
long exercised, and it was equally difficult 
to oppose long-existing prejudices; but 
they lived in an age of improvement.— 
Their forefathers were perfectly satisfied 
with the old stage-coach of five miles an 
hour ; but now they were not satisfied un- 
less they could accomplish fifty miles in 
the same space of time. In former times 
they were satisfied with the long-hand 
method of communicating thoughts; but 
now they complained of it as being too 
tedious, He trusted that a reformation 
was about to take place, and that phono- 
graphy and phonotypy would soon become 
general. Some said, in reference to these 
phonographers—“ Can they suppose that 
it is in their power to upset the existing 
formation of the.English language?” In 
answer, he would say, What is truth ? 
And when their judgments are convinced 
of what is truth, it is their duty to walk 
in the path of truth without asking whe- 
ther they will lose caste by this man or 
the other; or whether they ought to pursue 
the path of truth ornot. He admired the 
man that dared to be singular; not that 
he admired singularity for its own sake, 
but he;did admire the man who would go 
against wind and tide when his judgment 
was convinced. He knew a young man 
that went to London to improve himself 
in the bookbinding trade, and afterwards 
came to Birmingham, and engaged himself 
to an old-fashioned bookbinder. When 
engaged at his work one day, his master 
said to him, “ What are you about?” “JI 
am preparing the boards for that volume; 
this is the new mode.” ‘ Nonsense,” said 
his master, “I will have none of your 
new modes, and new-fangled notions; if 
there had been a better mode of binding 
the books, our grandfathers would have 
found it out.” (Laughter.) So some 
would say in reference to our orthography ; 
if there had been a better way of spelling, 
our grandfathers would have found it out. 
Phonetic writing was natural to uneduca- 
ted persons and to children. If they took 
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up the note of an uneducated person who 
had never learned the present orthography, 
they were ready to laugh at it, and it was 
held up as a species of curiosity. It was 
even copied into the papers as being a 
wonderful note. The speaker illustrated 
this statement by telling, ina very humour- 
ous manner, the story connected with the 
transcribing of a note from an ignorant 
person, in which the word YF signifies 
wife [see Phonotypic Journal for Aug., 
1843.] Children would make better pho- 
netic spellers than those who had learned 
the old orthography. He had no doubt 
that phonotypy and pbonography would 
tend to bring about that glorious period 
when the whole earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, and when 
every man shall know Jesus Christ from 
the river to the ends of the earth. 

The Rev. Grorce Dawson rose to 
move the third resolution— 

“ That this meeting rejoices in the unpre- 
cedented success which has attended the 
promulgation of the phonetic principles, and 
anticipates with pleasure, that, at no very 
distant period, those principles will be uni- 
versally adopted.” 

After the cheering which greeted his rising 
had subsided, he said,—-He regarded the 
system with great pleasure; for to him 
he hoped it would do especial kindness. 
Throughout that, his first campaign in 
Birmingham, he had beaten all the re- 
porters, so that he was obliged to write out 
his own speeches for them. He did hope 
that the new system would come to his 
rescue, and that in future he should not 
be able to speak faster than they could 
take the words down. Nor had the Lon- 
don reporters been more successful. As 
he passed through the streets of Birming- 
ham, he had been struck with the quantity 
of bad spelling ; but the question wag whe- 
ther it was not really the true spelling. 
He knew how hard it was to get a new 
thing into the world, and how every thing 
new, especially from young folks, was put 
down as one of their follies; he believed, 
however, that if the phonographers con- 
tinued to work as hard as they had done, 
the system would become universally pre- 
valent. It was observable in nature that 
the plants which grew the slowest were the 
strongest. This system had grown—it 
would grow—and, therefore, would finally 
supersede the present absurd mode of spel- 
ling words. There was a great deal of 
practical Christianity in it. Very restless 
people were those phonographers; they 
had sent him books, and insisted that he. 
should learn something of their science, 
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whether he would or no. 
applause.) 

Mr. Tuomas RaGe seconded the reso- 
lution. He admitted that the system of 
phonography was capable of becoming a 
universal system. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the world was old and stupid. 
“ Truth,” it is said, “ will prevail,’ and 
to a certain extent it would prevail. He 
had not of late years practised phonogra- 
phy, but in early life, when scarcely ten 
years of age, he was taught something of 
this mode of writing, in Mr. George 
Edmonds’s system, when, in about three 
days after he had begun, he could spell 
almost any word. Phonography was cal- 
culated to become a universal represen- 
tative of language. If its advocates were 
sufficiently active it might become one— 
he dared not say it would. 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE moved a vote of 
thanks to the High Bailiff, for the use of 
the room. 

Mr. Wm. Braae seconded the motion, 
which was loudly responded to. 

A vote of thanks was also moved and 
seconded, thanking Mr. John Bragg and 
his excellent choir, for the high entertain- 
ment they had afforded the meeting, by 
the musical harmony of their voices, which 
was received with acclamation. 

Dr. MEtson having vacated the chair, 
and it being taken by the Rev. G. Daw- 
SON, a vote of thanks was moved and 
seconded to the former gentleman, and 
warmly responded to by the meeting. 

We must not forget to notice the good 
taste with which the tea was served by Mr. 
Doidge, of the Bull-ring, and the equal 
good quality of that invigorating beverage 
and also the eatables, of which there was 
‘‘ enough and to spare.” 

The meeting separated shortly before 11 
o’clock. 


(Laughter and 


eed 


AMERICA. 
Boston, June 30, 1845. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS to Isaac 
PITMAN. 


It is now some time since I have given 
you any account of the progress of Pho- 
nography on this side of the water. I 
have now to say that the cause is onward. 
We have laboured constantly, and, we 
think, successfully, during the last few 
months, in and around Boston, though the 
season has been the most unfavourable of 
the year. Wednesday evening, the 7th of 
May, our first public exhibition of the 
classes taught by Mr. Boyle, took place 
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at the Tremont Temple, the largest hall 
in Boston. The audience consisted of 
about 1800 persons, including a large pro- 
portion of the most respectable citizens, 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, &c. The 
exercises consisted very much of reading 
phrases dictated by the audience, in Eng- 
lish and other languages, to the very great 
surprise of nearly all present. The ordi- 
nary disposition to pronounce every thing 
new—a deception, or “a humbug,” as the 
term is here—was obviously present, and 
the very wonderful nature of what they 
saw, seemed to increase the suspicion with 
many. Instead of yielding to the evidence 
of what they saw and heard, they, in many 
instances—with true American cautious- 
ness—only put themselves the more com- 
pletely upon their guard. Others gene- 
rously came forward and announced their 
full conviction of the great merits of 
Phonography, and their own determina- 
tion to acquire it. Owing to the scepti- 
cism which still prevailed in many minds, 
we, on the next day, advertised a supple- 
mentary examination of the same classes 
for the third night after, namely, May 10, 
at the same hall. The public notice of 
this meeting was by no means extensive, 
yet there were present about 1000 persons. 
A committee was chosen from among the 
audience, and by general nomination, who 
should test the classes as fully as they 
might choose in the presence of the audi- 
ence, and the success was splendid. At 
the close of the exercises, it was moved 
that the audience should make a general 
expression of the entire satisfaction and 
delight they felt at what they had wit- 
nessed, and their full conviction of Pho- 
nography being all that it professes to be. 
In support of this motion, the whole audi- 
ence rose to their feet. Several gold pencil 
cases were distributed among the pupils as 
prizes, they having undergone previously 
a private examination, to settle their rela- 
tive proficiency. The committee that 
executed this duty, the chairman of which 
was Mr. Kirk, had published a circular, 
expressing their very high estimation of 
Phonography, which was instrumental in 
procuring a large audience at our first ex- 
hibition. Mr. Boyle immediately formed 
a class of about 100, to meet at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. ‘This was a new experi- 
ment in the city, but has succeeded admi- 
rably. At the end of the 24 lessons, this 
class, consisting mostly of adults, consented 
to undergo a public examination, which 
took place in the month of June, and went 
off with great eclat. We have now a 
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class taught by Mr. Boyle at the same 
hour (six in the morning), of moré than 
three hundred, including more than 80 of 
the public teachers of the city and sub- 
urbs. Mr. Boyle has also given a course 
of lessons at the Normal school at Newton, 
seven miles from the city, where about 60 
teachers are occupied in learning the best 
modes of teaching, under the patronage of 
the State, and Phonography is now regu- 
larly taught there as an established branch 
of education. The Boston Lyceum have 
put it upon their list of studies for the next 
winter ; and almost the whole population 
speak of learning it next fall, or at some 
future time: this is a great step gained. 
The public press is extremely favourable, 
and we have very flattering prospects, we 
think, for a fine commencement of the next 
season. Let the word be “ onward,’ then, 
and remember the challenge of America 
to England, and let honour be given to 
the country whose institutions shall be 
found most favourable to the rapid adop- 
tion of truth. Farewell, 


Perth.—Benn and Henry Pitman, total 
number of pupils, 130. 

Brighton.—A Phonographic Society es- 
tablished; 17 members. President, Rev. 
R. Brewer; treasurer, Mr. Moody; secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Rutter. _ 

Dundee.—Benn and Henry Pitman, 
two lectures ; attendance at each, 250. 
Classes in the course of formation. During 
the last two months, above twenty lengthy 
articles have appeared in the Perth, Stir. 
ling, and Dundee papers, on subjects con- 
nected with the phonetic reform. As a 
large portion of the weekly impression of 
these papers is circulated in the country, 
information respecting phonography and 
phonotypy has thus been conveyed to thou- 
. sands who otherwise would, perhaps, have 
remained much longer ignorant of the na- 
ture, and, perhaps, even of the existence 
of these arts, 

Canterbury.—J. K., 14 pupils. 

Glemsford.—H. S. Clubb, 5 lectures ; 
23 pupils. 

Grantham.—G. Withers, three lectures 
in the Assembly-rooms; audiences aver- 
aging 80; pupils, 12. Further classes 
expected when the schools re-open. 

St. Alban’s—W. Wildish, lecture ; 
audience, 30. 

Riccarton, near Kilmarnock.—James 
Morton, class of 23. 

Manchester.—‘‘ A Phonographic and 
Mutual Improvement Society” formed. 
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No. of members, 24; secretary, John 
Howie, who writes, —‘ Our object is, first, 
to advance the cause of the great literary 
reformation, or the cause of phonetic truth ; 
and, secondly, to excite a higher relish for 
literary pursuits among phonographers ge- 
nerally; and we think that this mode will 
answer the purpose better than a phono- 
graphic society merely; for, by blending 
the two together, we hope to secure a 
permanent interest in the great phonetic 
struggle with the errors of our written and 
printed language. We have already had 
some very animated discussions upon vari- 
ous subjects; such as “Is capital punish- 
ment justified ?” which lasted two weeks ; 
“ On the first peopling of America ;” 
* Would the Ten-Hour Bill be beneficial 
to the poor man?” &c. By mentioning 
the establishment of our society in the. 
Journal, I think it might be the means of 
leading others to follow our example, es- 
pecially where it has been found difficult 
to keep up the attendance.” 





EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 
Established during the past month. 


The Anti-Longhand Magazine, J. Kingston, 
Canterbury. 

The Phonographic Automaton, J3.H. Diprose, 
Milk-house-street, near Cranbrook. 

The Pupil’s Friend,J. Kingston, Canterbury. 

The Dun Edin Senachie, James William- 
son, Edinburgh. 

The Casket, Edwin Tay, Oldbury, near Bir- 
mingham. Written out for sale at 14d. per 
number, 3d. by post, two for 5d. 

The Phonographic Cosmopolite, 8. J. Banks, 
Maidstone. 

The Representative, 8. J. Banks, Maidstone. 





“ He that despiseth small things, shall fall 
by little and little.”—PRovens. 

The saying of Marcus Antoninus, “I 
seek after truth, by which no man ever 
yet was injured,”’ receives confirmation in 
many ways from the Printing Reform. 
The broad and intelligible principle of 
writing for every word just those letters 
that are pronounced in it, and no others, 
is seen by every one, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, to be infinitely preferable to the pre- 
sent system of spelling, which requires 
even the best educated persons to keep a 
dictionary at hand for reference. But 
there are some indirect benefits which do 
not strike ordinary observers. We wish 
now to point attention to one that will be 
appreciated by compositors, and all who 
attend to the details of printing. 

It is pretty well known that our mono- 
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syllables, the Saxon part of the language, 
are more encumbered with useless letters 
than other words; as, for instance, though, 
which has but two sounds, and is yet re- 
presented by six letters! Through has 
three sounds, and seven letters! A few 
other examples shall be instanced, noting 
the number of letters and sounds for each: 
should, 6, 3; could, 5, 3; would, 5, 3; 
know, 4, 2; tongue, 6, 3; dough, 5, 2; 
drought, 7,4; bought, 6,3; taught, 6, 3; 
thought, 7, 3; freight, 7,4; straight, 8, 5; 
(one hundred words end in gh and ght, 
the letters gh not being pronounced! in 
many cases we write gh or ph for the sound 
of f/!/) shoe, 4, 2; league, 6, 3; growth, 
6,4; &c. 

As a monosyllable cannot be divided by 
the compositor, when he comes to the end 
of a line, and as metal types cannot be 
squeezed up into a smaller compass, for 
the purpose of “getting in” a word, he is 
driven to the necessity of turning the whole 
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word over to the next line. From this, 
two evils arise,—the other words in the 
line have to be very widely “ spaced,” 
giving the page an unsightly appearance, 
and there is so much loss of labour and 
material, for in all‘ the departments of 
composition, paper, press-work, binding, 
&c., the same is paid for these blank spaces 
as for words. The bad effect of wide 
spacing, is more particularly felt in short 
lines, or, as the printers call them, “ nar- 
row measures.” 

Now, as in phonotypy, each type repre- 
sents a sound, these words will require but 
as many types as there are sounds in them, 
and they will consequently “ come in’ at 
the end of a line, where the numerous 
letters required in heterotypy would not. 
This difficulty of getting in words does not 
exist with dissyllables and polysyllables, 
which may be divided by a hyphen at the 
end of any syllable. ~ 


MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Eatered from June 14, to July 14, 1845. 


[Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and advant 
Phonetic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic 
atuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not attend to 


through the post 
the correction of lessons.} 
Philbrick Miss E., Witham, Essex. 
Spindler Miss, Ladies’ Seminary, Stirling. 
Spindler Miss Christina, ditto. 
athie Miss Mary, 27, Nelson-street, Kil- 
marnock. 


vpone W. J., Bowling-green Cottage, Salis- 
dd 4 ° 
Haugh ea eae ta like half) George, Rig- 


foot House, Kirklinton; near Carlisle, 
teacher. ; 

Whyte Thomas, 3, East Richmond-street, 
Edinburgh. 


White George, Warminster, Wilts. 

Peacock David, jun., Constitutional Office, 
Dundee. 

Pickard William, Penny-street, Lancaster, 


grocer. 

Patterson G. W., 69, Green-street, Calton, 
Glasgow. 

Bishop J.G. Herald Office, Brighton. 

Tayler W. M., 1, Tarling- street, Commercial- 
road, London. 

Trott Mr., Noyes school, Romsey, Hants. 

Dickinson John, Green Acre, Lancaster. 

Dawson Joseph, Mr. Gardner’s, Marsh-lane, 
Preston. 

Champion John, Mr. Evans’s, 46, Milsom- 
street, Bath. 

Cornforth, Henry, Lozell’s-villa, Lozell’s- 
road, Handsworth, near Birmingham. 

genes srchibalds 26, Carrubbers-court, Edin- 

urgh. 


ALTERATION 


es of 
upils 


Gibbons Henry, Market-place, Salisbury. 

Green Richard, jun., 10, St. Paul’s-square, , 
Birmingham 

Sims William 
Ipswich. 

Scott S. J., Mr. Herbert's, Castle-gate, Not- 
tingham, teacher. 

Smith Isaac, 25, Weaman-street, Birming- 
ham, steel pen maker. 

Loney J. L., Rose-cottages, Green-lane, Port- 
sea, Hants. 

Ridley John, Stapleton rectory, Post-office, 
Longtown, Cumberland. 

Ridley George, Hetheragill, Kirklinton, Post- 
office, Longtown, Cumberland. 

Rintoul William, 4, Barossa-street, Perth. 

Rodgie Thomas, 10, Canal-street, Perth, 
writer. 

Rushton Thomas, Mr.Gardner’s, Marsh-lane, 
Preston. ‘ 

Millington J. R., Mr. Young’s Academy, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

Miller Thomas, Perth, teacher. a 

Mac Alpine J., post master, West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Mac Aulay John, 7, Old Dalmarnock-road, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow. 

Morton James, Riccarton, Ayrshire. 

Moir George, Journal Office, Stirling, com- 
positor. 

Nicolson Duncan, 12, Bothwell-street, An- 
derston, Glasgow. 

Notley W. J., Brandon, Suffolk. 


IN ADDRESS. 


Dillwyn » Messrs. Ransome’s, 


Diprose J. H. (March), Milk-house-street, near Cranbrook, Kent. 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Announced in the last Journal, £98 16s. 4d.; H. U. Janson, esq., Exeter, (fifth donation), 
£1; T. Rodgie, Perth, 10s. 6d. ; A Phonographer, Perth, 5s. ; J. Spooner, Bath, 5s.; smaller 


sums, 28. Total, £100 18s. 10d. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 
J. G.—You will see all that you desire, in the shape of dictionaries, grammars, &c., in the 
course of time; we cannot undertake them now. Our present duty is—much teaching 
of phonography, and a few books in phonotypy, till we have created a demand for phonetic 
literature through the extension of the system of phonetic writing. 


W. T. B.—You may acquire the ability to report by practising from the Manual of Phono- 
graphy, and the perusal of the Correspondent monthly. »The next edition of the “ Re- 
porter,” which we are at the present time compiling, will, when ready, render you some 
further assistance ; but it will take you two or three months to write well and swiftly, in the 
corresponding style, which you must do previously to attempting to report. Mr. E. D. 
Rogers, at Messrs. Steward’s, 14, Queen-street, in your town, will be happy to render 
you every assistance, either personally or by letter. 


R. P.—It is better that the dictionary in the Phono-Press should take the a, b,c order of 
the letters, because, in the “ Reporter,” the words will be arranged as you wish, that is, 
primarily, according to the consonants of a word taken in the order of the new alphabet, 
and, secondarily, according to the vowels when several words contain the same conso- 
nants. Beginners want the a, b, c plan, and proficients the new plan. We solicit our 
correspondents name as an addition to the Corresponding Society. Union is strength, 
and it will require much strength, expended in patient labour, to establish the Reform. 


H. T. M. must send us the alteration of his address in long hand ; and, as he entered the 
Society before the commencement of the present year, the alteration will not be announced 
in the Journal but in the next edition of the Supplement to last year’s Journal. The 
same remark applies to R. B. 


J.D. The plan of conducting the ever-circulating magazines (which are not “ for sale’’) 
is this:—Let about six phonographers unite to support one, and each in turn contribute 
an article for the others to read. The magazine is sent from one to the other till it comes 
round to the first, who then withdraws his contribution and adds another: the rest do 
the same. Thus the magazine is always kept in circulation, and every time it appears 
brings a fresh dish for the entertainment of its supporters. Six sheets of phonographic 
note paper, and an envelope are under half an ounce. 


PuHono-PHILOs.—For an account of the whispered zg, as also a whispered form of J, r, 
m, and 2, see the “ Alphabet of Nature,” pp. 122—125. As the whispered / and r do not 
occur in English, and the whispered forms of m,2, and ng, differ so little from the cor- 
responding spoken consonants as to be imperceptible to ordinary speakers—not one in 
a thousand being aware of their existence—we not only think it unnecessary, but hold 
that it would be injurious to the interests of Phonotypy and Phonography to mark them. 
The presence of the whispered ss om indicated by the following c, equivalent to k, the 
spoken ng being followed by g. e have for some months spelt sanctify, anxious, &c., 
without the c, in our phonotypy and phonography, but shall insert it in future in phono- 
typy. It may at any time be left out in short-hand on the principle of abbreviation. 


A Hares or Hererorypy in our next. 


W. B.—On some occasions we have not been able to get the whole number of impressions 
of the Correspondent printed in time to be in London previously to magazine day. 
This is the reason why you have been cuelbo ed for a week in receiving it, though 
you received the Journal in due time. It takes 16 days to work off our present circula- 
tion of 2000 copies from one press ; we cannot always command two lithographic presses, 
and various engagements sometimes prevent our getting the work written out for the 
stone so early in the month as it should be. The back numbers of the “ Alphabet of Na- 
ture, preceding January 1845, cannot be had separate from the Journal. 


Pens, INK, AND PapeRr.—Inquiries are often made of us as to the different qualities of these 
articles. We have supplied a steel pen of the best kind for persons who cannot or do 
not choose to make and constantly mend quills. We are pleased to find that the phono- 

- graphic steel pen gives general satisfaction. Of inks there are plenty in the market, 
both good and bad; we do not intend to supply this article, as it cannot be conveniently 
packed with books. Walkden’s register ink is a very excellent one, and is sold by most 
stationers, in jars, varying from 6d. to 2s., the latter holding a quart. The blue inks we 
cannot recommend; they are delible and dirty. We keep on sale Letter Paper (foolscap 
8vo.) both “common” and “ extra,” and Note Paper (post 18mo.) which we can recom- 
mend for Phonography, both as to quality and size. 


?Can any of our correspondents tell us which of the pronunciations of “ patent” (the first 
syllable with No. 2 full, or No. 3 stopped,) is in use in the office for registering patent 
inventions in London. ii 


The 8vo. document, entitled “A Persuasive to the Study and Practise of Phonography,” is 
out of print, and will not be renewed. The small document, No. 3, is the same abridged. 


The plans of the phonotypic cases for the compositor are unavoidably postponed till next 
month through press of matter. 


We are sorry to disappoint the expectations of any, but are sometimes compelled to do so. 
Applicants for admission to the Corresponding Suciety occasionally inclose a postage- 
stamp, as much as tu say, they expect a reply, but generally we are unable to write 
more than that they are admitted, which the appearance of the name in the Journal 
indicates just as well. 


Error.—P. 149, first column, line 8 from the bottom, read “ Mr, Archibald Hood.” 
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THE PRINTING REFORM. 


Ar the request of several of our subscribers, who wish the Phonotypic Journal to be the 
record of every important fact in the history of the Printing Reform, we give on the next 
page, the Phonographic Alphabets, for long-hand and short-hand, in connection with the 
Phonotypic one,—the former not having appeared in any previous No. of the Journal. 


The Reform is now beginning to attract the attention of that important body of men, 


—the conductors of the periodical press, —to whom is committed, to a great extent, the re- 
sponsible office of forming and moulding the national character. The various opinions 
pronounced on the bold attempt of phonographers, to bring order out of the chaos of lite- 
rature, are favourable or otherwise, according to the degree of acquaintance with the 
subject which the writers possess, and the confidence they feel in the omnipotence of Truth. 
That these gentlemen might have the means of looking fairly into the subject, in the early 
‘part of July last, we sent to all the Reviews, the leading Magazines, and metropolitan 

ewspapers, to the number of 30, a copy of the “ Phonotypic Journal,” from January, 
1844, to July, 1845, the ‘‘ Alphabet of Nature,” ‘‘ Manual of Phonography, with Appen- 


dix,”’ a copy of each of the ‘‘ Documents,”’ etc. To the other Magazines, to the number - 


of 100, a smaller parcel was forwarded ; the bound “Journal” for 1844, the “‘ Alphabet 
of Nature,” and the “ Appendix” to the Manual of Phonography, being omitted. We 
have, also, during the past month, sent to all the Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers 
of the United Kingdom, a copy of the first sheet of the ‘‘ Phonotypic Bible,” requesting 
the favour of a notice. Some have spoken ie encouragingly of the project; others 
will, no doubt, laugh at it, and pass it by in silence, as the best reproof they can give 
to what they consider the Don Quirotism of the nineteenth century. Beit so. The 
benevolent spirit of chivalry, we trust, is not dead. There are yet in the world wrongs 
and grievances to be sought out and redressed—children and adults to be educated— 
causes of sorrow, arising from the present perverse application of the letters of the 
alphabet, to be removed—aged and decayed schoolmasters, whose best energies have 
been wasted in teaching our barbarous orthography, to be cared for—widows of lite- 
rary men, slain by the toils of long-hand, to be protected, while many valuable lives are 
now in danger from the same cause—kindred hearts, severed by distance, yearning for 
® more rapid medium of communication—and evils innumerable, the consequence of 
past ages of neglect, are rife on every side. We will not dissemble the satisfaction 
we feel, in seeing so many of the youth of our country, and of America too, buckle on 
the armour of truth, and go out as valiant knights to meet the foe; while ladies, young 
and fair—a goodly portion of England’s next generation of mothers—from the prompt- 
ings of a budding maternal love, which would save its offspring from cruel inflictions, 
cheer us on in our benevolent enterprise. With Reason as our guide, we are in no 
danger of falling foul of windmills. But, to drop our allusion to the manners of a 
by-gone age, from which we may learn many a useful lesson, we would say to every 
phonographer—Be not satisfied, except you have at all times one or more persons under 
your own care, whom you are teaching the true principles of Phonetic Writing. 
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THE PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC 
ALPHABETS. 





VOWELS. 


Short hand. Longhand. Type. Pzample of € || shorthand. Long hand. Type, "zampleof 
z 


Nil | Gx Ui feet 
OF ¢ li fit 

Se Ge mate 
Ge Ec me 


bo 


e e 
—_ eee, 


23: 6% Me mare 
3 | Fé a Aa psalm 
| Ga Aa Sam 
4 | Cs/ ®e caught 
| O'o Oo cot 
o -| Vb Un curt 

-| Cy Wy curry 
6 | Ga Oo bone 
7 : Wu Ww fool 

J Clee Wa full 


COMPOUND VOWELS. 
1 3 gH high 
A » 
| iy o 6 hoy 
‘| LD? yw Bs how 
COALESCENTS. 
u| y Yy yea 


¢| Wu Ww way 
BREATHING. 


C) Sh Hh hay 


t 
it 
& 
et 
2 
a 
at 


e 
ot 


u 


ut 


ut 


gs A Oo 


Ce 
~~ 


he 


\ 
\ 


NX \ 


CO) UN COWY ARE II 


CONSONANTS. 


FP pr Pp pay 
Bt Bb bay 
SL é Tt toe 
PFdva doe 


te G GG chew 
Pf 4 jew 
Ge Ce all 
Fin 
Ff Ff few 
Vw Vv view 
YLT t thigh 
DSF 4 thy 


SF 328s seal 
var: Zz zeal 


+f Df mesh 


: 
pi 
bt 
ti 
du 
¢ 
je 
ce 
ge 
ef 
ve 
if 
du 
es 


ZE 


if 


Wy Kz measure 3t 


LC UI lay 


ow Rr ray 


Mon Mm sum 


Nie Nu sun 


V2 Wy sung 


el 


re 


am 
en 


in 


~ Additional exemplificative words for this vowel, when unaccented, are amuse, manna, 
principal, principle, mettle, metal, formal, gospel, evil, pistol, consul, pillar, temper, elixir, 
tenor, murmur, bosom, schis-m, open, dozen, German, lemon, gallant, talent, &c. 
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It iz di necur and tendunsi ov 4 bymun mind tw luc ferwurd ; tut antisi- 
pet dat hwicg me bi in dez er yirz tu cum, hwedur it rigardz 4. cumyniti 
er di indivijyul. dis tendunsi iz benififul er udurwiz, not onli in proporfun 
tw di intrinsic valy ov di objects in vy, but ucerdin tw its influuns upon 
surselyz, sur madz ov tincin, and habits ov conduct. Hweer it indysiz e 
drimi, inactiv stet ov mind, cuntent tu indulj in veg aspirefunz fer dv 
fycur, widst di inclinefun tm hesun di dizjurd rizult, bi pursunul efurt 
er endeyur, it iz cunfesedli injurius; and efun bicumz di marc ov ¢ wit, 
irezolwt caructur, hwig can rerli bi rszd tw egzurfun, er strentund tu 
pursiviruns. But hwen dis tendunst tm luc ferwurd, and tw indw]j in 
hops ov fycur gud, iz in ucerduns wid rit prinsipulz, emz at ¢ just and 
ulsubul end, and lidz tw activ and pursivirin efurt, it iz, and must bi 
elwez benififul. 

Cipin diz rimarcs in vy, let us den luc onwurd tm e not far distunt 
piriud, and endevur tw antisipet, in sum digri, di fygur stet ov tinz, hwen 
sur prezunt incunsistunt, unsurtin ertogruft, fal bi partli, if not entjurly 
swpursided bj di trm and filozofic sistum hwig wi ar endevuriy tw enfors. 
Suc e scec, do slit, and inadicwet tw portre di efects dat wil den hav bin 
prodyst, me yet, purhaps, uj on tm gretur dilijuns, sym ov sur frendz 
and helpurz in di gud wirc ov refurmefun. 

Wi entur di crsded scwl-rum ov ¢ larj manyfaccurin ton. O@rdur and 
ocypefun prizid lic ai jin ov di ples. Us clas iz engejd in its dytiz, and 
evuri cild simz tw dilit in hiz emplémunt. di yungur scolurz, just lumiy 
tw rid and spel, find plegur and umywzmunt in di tase, hwig deer forfadurz 
pondurd ovur wid wiri bren and hevi hart. Minwil, ai eldur béz, havin 
lon sins ucwjurd di izi art, hwig iz onli ai stepiy ston tm lurnin, ar bizilt 
engejd in risivin hjur instrucfun, fer hwig der iz ns ampul tim, ivun in av 
brif limit ov der scul dez. It iz ¢ plezunt piccur dat imajinefun haz bret bi- 
for ys: © piccur ov yt, and industri, and enjomunt. der me bi sym pasin 
fadoz, it iz tru, fer it iz no Ytopiu dat wi ar discribin. Sumtjmz dv vds 
ov dv ticur me bi hurd in sivir and just ripruf: der me bi e¢ culprit ns 
and den wid glumi csntinuns, sufurin wel-merited dizgres ; but it cirz us 
tm tine, dat hwotevur di felt, di riprwf woz not administurd bicez dt 
pypilz sens ov trut had ribeld ugenst di lez ov custum; and wi si wid 
satisfacfun, dat di dilincwunt duz not cari tw hiz ples ov punijmunt, ¢ 
tumd and taturd spelin-buc, bloted wid hiz tirz. 

Let us gwz unydur sin. It iz di ymbul hom ov @i leburur, hwen hiz 
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deli tél iz dun. Az hi sits bisid ¢ blezin hart, hwil di “bizi huzif” me 
* pli hur ivnin cer,” hi can nz bigil hiz wirines wid bucs, hwig ¢ fels and 
dificult ertogrufi loct up in dez ov yor, from untet men lichim. di wun- 
durz ov crisfun; di tets ov ai limed and di gud; di advengurz ov di 
enturpriziy travulur; ucsnts ov udur cuntriz, and dt histuri ov hiz on: 
diz me bi led bifor him in rig ubunduns, wid udur lesunz ov dipur and 
mor solum import, hwic me fild him from e tszund ivulz, and priper him 
fer hapines mor purfect dan iz givun tw man bilo. Wi dw not se, dat di 
gud efects hwic wi dizjur tw si, must ov nisesiti rizul€ from ai pozefun 
ov bucs, and di ubiliti tm rid dem; but wi me rizunubli hop, dat hwen 
sug fiursid plegurz ar widin hiz ric, 4. pwr man wil find it mor iz tu 
rizist temtefun, and tw Jun ai visiz hwig wad brin wont and mizurv 
tw hiz hom. 

Ugen, ¢ loli cotij invits sur ste; but let us entur wid revuruns, fer it iz 
not lon sins soro and det wer der. &-puwr and ejed wamun sits ulon, e& 
mornur, and desolet indid. Hur qildrun ar far uwe, and hav jéz and ceerz 
upart from hurz. Hur huyzbund, ai cumpanyun ov ¢ lif-tim, haz bin sum- 
und furst tm hiz naro restin ples. di gras haz not yet sprun upon hiz 
ny-med grev, and st iz left frendles and ulon. Pur and uynhided in hur 
solityd ¢ hwot cumfurt iz der fer dv lonli hart, hwen urtli tiz ar brocun? 
Let di opun volym hwis liz bifor hur, tel ov 4 ansur dat me bi givun. 
It iz a. Wurd ov Trut; di gospul hwic brinz lif and imertaliti tw lit; 
hwig gidz ai wirt and hevi-ledun tm ai Sevyur, fer pis and rest. In dv 
dez ov hur wt, it woz e sild and unnon buc tw hur; fer di fy brif lesunz 
tet at 4 Sunde Scuil, did not inebul hur tm concur di dificultiz hwig le 
at dv veri get ov nolij. But nz, fi ridz di promisiz ov iturnul hapines tw 
el hu luv God, and cip hiz cumandmunts. di cotij me sim mormful and 
desolet, but its umbul inmet haz cumfurts hwig ai wurld cud not impart. 
Xi noz dat hur urtli pilgrimij iz drein tw its cloz; and fi bilivz dat “i 
hat not sin, ner ir hurd, ner hat it enturd intmw di hart ov man tw. cunstv, 
dv tinz hwig God hat priperd fer dem dat luv him.” 

¢Zal wi go on tw riflect upon ¢ mor ecstended influuns, and ¢ widur 
efir ov benifit? ¢Zal wi dwel upon di advantij, tu adi stydunt ov unudur 
cuntri, hwen hi fal gen iziur acses tm di trezurz ov sur liturucyr, er gadur 
wizdum from 4i lips ov sur lirned men? {Dw wi nid tm go in imgji- 
nefun, wid @v mifunuri on hiz holi erund, and tw marc hz obstuculz hidur- 
tui insurmentubul, wil disupir bifor 4 ynerin prinsipul ov trmt? Yes, 
let us indulj sug tets. de ar not ynwurdi ov di criscyun and di fulantro- 
pist ; and wi Jud pursy dem, yntil de uwecun in us an activ inturest in & 
welfeer ov di cumyniti, and ¢ rezolyjun tw fulfil sur part in di gret cunsurn. 

Crodun, (Croydon.) A 
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dt histurt ov dv Bibul, iz di histurt ov di oldest, best, and mast ecstrer- 
dinuri wure in egzistuns. & brif sceg ov di MODURN histuri ov dis “ buc 
ov bucs” in cunecfun wid di invenfun ov Printin, me purhaps prwv intur- 
estin tw di ridurz ov dv Jurnul, ns dat its publicefun in Fonotipi haz 
cumenst. 

Fer sengyriz, ai Bibul egzisted onli in « ditact and manyscript ferm, 
and from dv gret tle ov tim and lebur, nesusurt fer 4. producfun ov acyret 
copiz, wud bi scers, dir, and inacsesibul tw di gret bodi ov di pipul. Wr 
rid dat, so let az di 15t sengwri, « gud copt ov di Scripgurz on velum, 
emplod tur yirz in ecsicytin. Wi me derfor rizunubli cunclud, its valy 
wud bi proporfunubli gret, and dat di rig and welti ulon, cud pozes dem- 
selvz ov copiz. It woz ubst di yir 1438, dat di art ov printin—dat 
masturpis ov hymun invenfun—burst upon di wurld; and lic av brit ly- 
minuri ov an isturn scj, dispeld di darc and dizmul clsdz, hwig fer sjiz 
had cept di wurld in darcnes and ignuruns. 

di plezunt and antic siti ov Mayence, er Mentz,(1) sityeted on dv Rin 
(Rhine), haz di distingwift onur ov biin di burt-ples ov dis nobul art 
—an art hwig haz dun mor fer di sivilizefun and imprwvmunt ov man- 
cind, dan eni uur hwig di injinyiti ov man haz divizd. Wun ov dv most 
ustonifin surcumstunsiz cunected wit di invenfun iz, dat at du veri onset, 
hwilst 4i wurld woz sceersli ucwented wid its egzistuns, Guttenberg, dv bald 
and enturpriziy inventur ov di art, prodyst « cumplit copi ov di Bybul ! 
It iz truli surprizin, dat at dis url ste] ov ai invenfun, so gret © wure fud 
hav bin yndurtecun and ecsicyted wid sug singylur sucses. “It woz Mt- 
nurvu (Minerva), lipin on urt in hur divjn strent and rediunt armur ; redi, 
at di momunt ov hur nutiviti, tm subdy and distré hur enimiz.” dis 
selibreted bibul, woz i first impertunt spesimun ov printin, publijt, and 
woz ecsicyted wid cut metul tips, on 637 livz. It woz printed in dv Latin 
tun, on velum; ¢ copi ov hwig iz stil in egzistuns in dv Roul Libruri ov 
Buwilin. ©! onur tw di imertul Guttenberg! Justli haz hi merited an 
imperifubul nem—nobul, onurubul, ynivursul, az di magles art hi woz 
sucsesful in inventin. di enfunt siti hwig gev burt tw dis ilustriys man 
me wel ful pred ov di tur-fold distincfun hwig it enjéz. Not onli duz 
it bast ov biin di burt-ples ov Guttenberg, but ov havin orijineted and 
nurift widin its buzum, an invenfun hwic haz revolysunizd sosjeti; and 

_(1.) Hwen wi ar not fur ov di pronunsiefun ov ¢ propur nem, wt Jal 
giv it in heturotipi onli,—Ep. 
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iz rapidli pevin di we fer 4i wnivursul ren ov pis and gud wil. du gud 
sitizunz ov Mentz, irected ¢ stacy in onur ov Guttenberg, in 1837, on hwig 
ocezun, ¢ grand festivul hwis Jasted tri dez, tue ples in dv siti, cunsistin ov 
meni hundredz ov pursunz from el parts ov ¥rup, hw usembuld tw dw 
onur tu di furst printur. “di stacy” sez wan hw woz prezunt, “ woz 
opund umidst e ynivursul burst ov entyziazum, and nevur wer di fats 
ov € vast multitwd rezd on e mor elivetin ocezun.”’ di furst Bibul printed 
bi Guttenberg, woz publicli egzibited—déi jurm ov milyunz ov Bibulz, hwig 
hav sins ifyd from di pres. It iz imposibul tw vy di gret genjiz hwicg hav 
rizulted sins di invenfun ov printin, and hwic ar stil goin on urend us, 
widst cunectin dem wid dis nobul art—di mensprin ov hymun intelect. 
di inventiv jinius ov man woz celd intw acfun bj an imcris in 4 progres 
ov nolij; and nolij nevur cud hav bin ecstensivli disemineted, had not 
printin bin discyvurd. 
 €jiz rimat, bj di, VOLIZUN, tet; 

@end dzn in caructurz di wined tot ; 

Wid silunt langwij marct di leturd grand ; 

find gev tw sit di evunesunt sand. 

Nz, hapiur lot! enljtund relmz pozes 

di lurned leburz ov di imertul Pres : 

Nurst on hwaz lap ai burts ov Sjuns triv, 

find rjzin arts ai recs ov Tim surviv.” 

DaRwinz ‘“Tempul ov Necur.” 


di Bibul woz furst transleted intw Inglif, bij di selibreted Jon Wiclif, 
in 4 yw 1880; but it egzisted onli in manyscript. di furst printed 
Inglif Bibul upird in 1526. It woz an octevo volym, publift unonimusli 
in Beljium ; 4 copiz sent tu Inglund wer spidili bet up and distrdd. 
It is supozd bj sym riturz, dat Tindul (Tindal) and Cuvurdel (Coverdale) 
weer di partiz, undur huiz espisiz dis idifun woz publift. In dt yir 1540, 
Cranmurz (Cranmer’s) idifun ov 4i Bibul woz publijt, bi Ricurd Graftun, 
in Inglund, yndur di sancfun ov Henri di 8t. It woz ¢ lay) folio volym, 
and bj réul proclumefun, woz erdurd tw bi publicli set up in gurgiz. di 
ecstrim cefusnes ov sur urli printurz me bi glind from di fact, dat in di 
onset, onlt 500 copiz ov dis idifun wee printed bj Graftun. di dimand 
fer du scripgurz, hsevur, sun bicem so gret, dat from di yir 1526 tw 1600, 
no les dan 326 idifunz ov di Inglif Bibul, er parts ov di Bibul wer publijt. 

It me purhaps upir strenj, dat sur furst printur, Cacstun, (Caxton) hu 
introedyst di art ov printin intw Inglund, in di yir 1474, did not folo a 
prezwurdi egzampul ov Guttenberg, bi printin 4. Bibul in hiz on tuy. No 
dst hi woz diturd bj di cunsidurefun, dat Wiclifs Bibul had bin inturdicted, 
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and dat deerfor dt sel wad bi priceeriys. Cacstun, az wel az hiz sucsesurz, 
woz & cofus printur, and nevur hazurded himself in eni dstful specylefun. 
It woz fortli aftur di det ov onest Cacstun, dat hiz sucsesurz wer discorsin 
rispectin deer fyqur planz and opurefunz. ‘“Cumpanyunz,” sed Wincun 
du Werd, (Wynkyn de Worde) “ &i gad wire wil not stop.” ¢Huw iz tw 
cart it on?” sed Pinsun. “am redi” ansurd Wincun. “Iz not dis 
e hazurdys enturpriz?” sed Macliniu (Macklinia). “Thay encurijmunt,”’ 
riplid Wincun ;—* di Ledi Marguret, hiz Hinesiz mudur, givz mised. So 
drup not, fir not; wi wil cari on di wure briscli in sur gud masturz hvs. 
? Hw, fud wi fir? Printin Must go ferwurd. ¢ Hay wi eni buwes in sur 
storz? ¢Cud wi evur print bucs fast inufP ‘Ar deer not ridurz riziy 
up on el sidz? ¢Dui wi dipend upon di Cort? di mursurz and di dre- 
purz, du grosurz and di spisurz ov di sitt, crsd hir fer sur bucs. di rud 
uplandif men twvun tec sur bucs.” ‘ But if forinurz brin bucs intw In- 
glund, ”’ sed cefus Wilyum Maclinw, “ deer wil bi mor bwes dan ridurz.” 
“Bucs mec ridurz,” ryjond Wincun. “4 Dw yw rimembur ha timidli wun 
sur bold mastur went on, bifor hi woz sef in hiz sel [sel]? But hi fsnd ¢ 
larjur marcet dan hi evur csnted upon, and so fal wi. Tw wure, den, 
mj brev feloz.” ‘ Hwi Wincun, ” inturpozd Pinsun, “ w toc az if printiy 
weer @z nesusuri az er; bucs, az fuid, er clodin, er fiur.” ‘And so de 
wil bi, sym de,” obzurvd Wincun. ‘4 Hwot iz tw stop dv wont ov bucs ? 
¢ Wil wun man hay dt cumand ov bucs, and unudur dizjur dem not? di 
tim me cum, hwen evuri man fal ricwjur bucs.” “dl BEBUL! dt 
BEBUL!” ecsclemd Pinsun: “@ dat wi mit print di Bybul! # no ov e 
copi ov Wiclifs Bibul. dat wer indid « buc tw print!” ‘hav no 
dst, Rigurd,” riplid Wincun, “ dat 4i hapi tim me cum, hwen e Bibul fal 
bi cend in evuri gure, fer evurt crisgyun man tu hac upon. W rimembur 
hwen sur brudur Hunt fod ys di cend bucs in & libruri at Ocsfurd. So, 
e sencwri er tw hens, ¢ Bibul me bi fend in evurt Panf.” ‘“ had betur 
fansi at wuns,” sed Letun (Ze¢ton), ‘dat evurt hss-cipur wil wont ¢ 
Bibul!”’ Sug iz di popylur stil ove popwlur etur, in dipictin di sej con- 
sultefunz ov sur urli Inglif printurz. Not onli can evuri parif and evuri 
hzs, in sur on de, bost di pozefun ov di Bibul, but evuri indiwijwul in di 
land, from di pir tw dt purest pezunt. Sur gurgiz tw, hav w « gudli 
stoc ov Bibulz. Uc py, ic desc haz its Bybul, unfaculd and ungend. 
“A! nidles ns doz wett, mast cenz, 

Sef in itself, 4i prefus Buc rimenz ; 

No LtpuRz nz inved & stil ritrit, 

Nun tri tw stil it from its perunt sit ; 

Lic enfunt Bytiz, it me ns discard 

€enz, bolts, and locs, and rest widst ¢ gard.” 
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di Bibul nz in jenurul ws in Gret Britun, iz di wun hwic woz transleted 
and publift, undur di imidiet patrunij ov Jemz ai Furst. Fermur trans- 
lefunz, notwitstandin 4 cer bistod upon dem, weer not egzemt from inac- 
yrusiz ; and di langwij empléd woz efun fibul and ineligunt. Fer di 
purpus ov sicyrin © mor acyret vurfun, ferti sevun distingwift scolurz 
wer updnted tui di tasc ov ritranslefun, and divided intw sics difurunt 
clasiz. Ug clas undurtuc difurunt parts ov di Bibul, and ig membur trans- 
leted 4 hol ov dv bwes- uloted tm hiz clas. di verius translefunz weer 
den cumperd, and doz ridiyz disided on bj di mujoriti weer udopted. 
Tri yirz wer ocwpid in di ardyus dyti ov transletin and egzaminin. di 
hol afturwurdz undurwent ¢ furdur scrutini, bj ¢ cumiti ov sics, and ai 
wure finuli submited tw ai rivizgun and critisizum ov Dr. Smit, and Dr. 
Bilsun, Bifup ov Westminstur ; and aftur havin risivd a aprobefun ov ai 
Cin, woz printed in di yir 1611. 

Prizurvd umid ai darcnes and sivil cuntenfunz ov past ¢jiz, dis oldest, 
best, and most wnivursul ov Bucs—ai ripoziturt ov el dat iz gloriys and 
guad—haz bin handed den from jenurefun tw jenurefun, e¢ standin mon- 
ymunt ov di truat ov dat Divin Rulijun it iz dizind tw mec non. 

Az in & tym ov Cin Jemz, di Bybul yndurwent e scrmpylus rivigun, 
hweerbj it woz divested ov veerius liturul and inturnul inacwrusiz; so in 
&v prezunt de iz it ubst tw yndurgo « furdur rivizun—tw bi prizented in 
e ridubul tun tw milyunz, tw hum ivun in sur on enljtund gj, it iz 
ns e sid Bue. | 

J. W. 
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(From Arcbifup Hweriwz (Whately’s) Returic, part 4, gap. 2.} 





Wid e vy tw Purspicyiti, di first recwizit in ol dilivuri, nemli, dat cwoliti 
hwig mees &i minin fuli undurstud bj di hirurz, di gret pont iz, dat di 
Ridur (tw cunfin sur utenfun fer di prezunt tw dat branf) fud upir tw 
UNDURSTAND hwot hiridz. If 4 compozifun bi in itself intelijibul tw av 
pursunz udrest, hi wil mec 4em fuli undurstand it bj so dilivurin it. But 
tm dis end, it iz not inuf dat hi fud himself acgyuli undurstand it ; it iz 
postbul, notwitstandin, tw rid it az if hi did not. And in lic manur wit 
e vy tw dt cwoliti, hwis haz bin hir celd Enurji, it is not sufifunt dat hi 
sad himself ful, and bi imprest wid di fors ov hwot hi yturz; hi me, not- 
witstandin, dilivur it az if hi weer ynimprest. 

di remidi dat haz bin comunli propozd fer diz difects, iz tw pént st 
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in sug © wure, fer instuns, az div Liturji, Hwire wurdz et tw bi marct az 


emfatic—in hwot plesiz &v vds iz tu bi suspended, rezd, lourd, ets. Wun - 


ov ai best riturz on di subject, Zeridun (Sheridan), in hiz Leceurz on 
at Art ov Rtpiw, (huwz rimarcs in ment pdnts coinsid wid a prinsipulz 
hir led don, do hi difurz from mi on 4 men cwesgun—az tw di sistum 
tw bi practiculi folod, wit ¢« vy tw at propozd object,) udopts ¢ picyliur 
set ov mares, fer-dinotin di difurunt peziz, emfusiz, ets., and upliz diz, 
wid ucumpuniin ecsplanuturi obzurvesunz, tw di gretur part ov 4 Liturji, 
and tw an Ese sybjond ; recumendin dat di habit fad bi fermd ov regy- 
letin 4 vos bi hiz mares; and dot afturwurdz ridurz fud “‘rit st sug parts 
az de wont tw dilivur propurlt, widst ent ov dv wzyul stops; and aftur 
havin cunsidurd dem wel, marc di peziz and emfusiz bj ai ny sinz hwig 
hav bin unecst tw dem, ucerdiy tu di best ov der jujmunt,”’ ets. 

Tw di udopfun ov ent sug artififul scim, der ar tri weti objecfunz ; 
furst, dat di propozd sistum must nesusurili bi IMPURFECT; secundli, 
dat if it wer purfect, it wad bi e surcyitus pat tw ai object in vy; and 
turdli, dat ivun if bet doz objecfunz wer rimuivd, ai object wad not by 
efeccwuli obtend. 

Furst, sug ¢ sistum must nesusurili bi impurfect, bicez do a EMFaTIC 
wurd in ig sentuns me izili bi pénted st in ritin, no vurieti ov marcs dat 
cud bi invented,—not ivun myzicul notefun—wud sufjz tw indicet dt 
. difurunt ToNz, in hwic di difurunt emfatic wurdz fud bi pronsnst; do 
on dis dipendz, fricwuntli, di hol fors, and wun sens ov dt ecsprefun. 
Tec, az an instuns, 4 wurdz ov Macbet, in di wiciz cev, hwen hi iz udrest 
bi wun ov @i Spirits hwig de rez, ‘‘Macbet! Macbet! Macbet!” on 
hwic hi ecsclemz, “had j tri irz, id hir di;” no wun wud dispyt dat at 
stres iz tu bi led on 4i wurd “tri; and dus. mug mit bi indiceted tw 
di ridurz 1; but if hi had nutin els tm trust tw, hi mit gans tw dilivur 
di, pasij in sug © manur az tw bi uturli absurd; fer it iz posibul tm pro- 
nens di emfatic wird “tri,” in sug ¢ ton, az tw indicet dat “sins hi haz 
but Tw irz, hi canot hir.” Ugen, di foloin pasij, (Mare, 4, 21,) “¢Ize 
candul bret tm bi put undur e buful, er undur e bed ?”, j hav hurd so 
pronsnst az tw impli dat der iz NO YAUR OLTU'RNUTIV; and yet di em- 
fusis woz led upon di rit wurdz. It wud bi nirli az hoples ¢« tasc tw 
utemt, adicwetli, tw cunve, bj eni ritun marcs, prisjs direcfunz, az tw dv 
reT—¢i digri ov rupiditi er slones—wid hwig ig sentuns and clez fud bi 
duivurd. Longur and fertur peziz me indid bi izilt dinoted ; and mares 
me bi wzd, similur tw doz in myzic, tw indicet jenurult, cwic, er slo, er 
moduret tim; but it iz evidunt, dat di veeriefunz hwig acgyult tec ples, 
ar infinit—far biyond hwot eni marcs cud sujest ; and dat mug ov dt fors 
ov hwot iz sed, dipendz on di digri ov rupiditi wid hwig it iz uturd; quilt 
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on ai RELUTIV rupiditi ov wun part, in cumparisun wid unydur ; for in- 
stuns, in sug e sentuns az di foloi, in wun ov di Samz, hwig wun me 
y3yuli hir red at wun wniferm ret; ‘el men dat si it fal se, dis hat God 
dun; fer de fal pursiv dat it iz hiz wure;” di for wurdz “dis hat God 
dun,” do monusilubulz, et tw ocwpi vert litul les tim in uturuns, dan el 
di rest ov di vurs twgedur. 

Secundli, but wer it ivun posibul tw brin tw di hiest purfecfun, dv 
propozd sistum ov marcs, it wud stil bie surcyitys rod tw di dizjurd end. 
Supoz it cud bi cumplitli indiceted tw di i, in hwot ton ig wurd and sen- 
tuns fud bi pronsnst, ucerdin tw di sevurul ocegunz, di lurnur mit asc 
«¢ Hwe fad dis ton syt di efwl—ais di putetic—éis dv narutiv stil? ¢ Hws 
iz dis mod ov dilivuri udopted fer e cumand—tis fer an egzertefun—dis 
fer « suplicefun?” ets. di onli ansur dat cud bi givun iz, dat diz tonz, 
emfusiz, ets., ar © part ov di langwij ;—dat necur, er cyustum, hwig i ¢ 
secund necur, sujests sponteniysli, diz difurunt modz ov givin ecsprefun 
tu di difurunt tets, filinz, and dizinz, hwic ar prizented tw av mind ov 
eni wun, hw, widst studi, iz spicin in west hiz on sentimunts. den, if 
dis iz di ces ¢hwi not liv negur tw dw hur on wirc? Impres but di mind 
fuli, wid &t sentimunts, ets., tw bi uturd; widdre di utenJun from & 
send, and fics it on di sens; and necur er habit, wil sponteniusli sujest dt 
propur Dilivuri. dat dis wil bi di ces, iz not onli trum, but iz di veri 
supozifun on hwig di artififul sistum prosidz; fer it profesiz tw tic dv 
mod ov Dilivuri, NacuRULt udapted tw ic ocegun. It iz furli, derfor, 
€ surcyitys pat dat iz propozd, hwen di lurnur iz directed furst tw cun- 
sidur hz ig pasij et tw bi red ; dat iz, hwot mod ov dilivurin ic part ov it 
wud SPONTENtYSLL ocur tu him, if hi wer utendin ecsclusivli tw di 
matur ov it; den tw obzurv el di modylefunz, ets., ov di vds, hwig tec 
ples in sug e Dilivuri; den tm not diz dyn bj establift marcs in rjtin, and 
lastli, tu pronsns ucerdin tu diz marcs. dis simz lic recumendiy fer di 
purpus ov rezin di hand tw di mat, dat hi fad first obzirv, hwen pur- 
fermin dat acfun, widst tet ov enitin els, hwot mysulz ar cuntracted—in 
hwot digriz—and in hwot erdur; den dat hi fad not dem diz obzurve- 
funz ; and lastli, dat hi fad in cunfermiti wid diz nots, cuntract ig musul 
in dy digrt, and in propur erdur; tw di end, dat hi me bi enebuld aftur 
el, tu—lift hiz hand tw hiz mst; hwig bj supozifun, hi had elredi dun. 
Sug instrucfun iz lic dat bistod bj Molyserz (Moliére’s) pidantic tytur, 
upon hiz Burzwa Katilyom, (Bourgeois Gentilhomme), hu woz tet_tw hiz 
infinit surpriz and diljt, hwot configyrefun ov di mst hi empldd, in pro- 
nensin dv sevurul leturz ov di alfubet, hwig hi had bin ucustumd tw uytur 
el hiz lif, widst noin hv.(') 

(1.) Ces evur feet ci vm prondse OQ? Mee gdi, O! (Qu’ est ce que 
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Lastli, wevin bot di ubyv objecfunz, if e pursun cud hun dus tw rid 
and spic, az it wer Bt NOT, wid di sem fluunsi and acyrusi, az ar uten- 
ubul in di ces ov sinin, stil di dizjurd object ov ¢ purfectli NacURUL, az 
wel az curect elocyjun, wud nevur bi in dis we utend. di ridurz utenfun 
biin ficst on hiz on vés, (hwig in sinin, and der onli iz ulsd and ecspec- 
ted,) du inevitubul consicwuns wud bi, dat hi wud bitre, mor er les, hiz 
studid and artififul Dilivuri; and wad in di sem digri, manifest an 
ofensiv afectefun. (7) | 

dv practicul rml den tw bi udopted, in cunfermiti wid di prinsipulz 
hir mentend, iz not onli tw pe no studid utenfun tw di vds, but stwdiusli 
tw widdre &. tots from it, and tw dwel az intentli az posibul on di Sens ; 
trustin tu negur tw sujest sponteniysli di propur emfusiz and tonz.(*?) Hi 
hw not onli undurstandz fuli hwot hi iz ridin, but iz urnestli ocypiin hiz 
mind wid di matur ov it, wil bi liclt tw rid az if hi yndurstud it, and dus tw 
mec ydurz yundurstand it ;(*) and in lic manur, wid ¢ vy tw dv impresiv- 


vous faites quand vous prononcez O? Mais je dis, O!/) An ansur, hwic if 
not sevuriy ov filozoficul unalisis, givz at list ¢ gud practicul solyfun ov 
éi problum. 

(2.) It fad bi obzurvd, hsevur, dat in di ridin ov di Liturji, espefuli, 
so meni gros felts ar bicum cwit fumilyur tw ment, from hwot de ar ucus- 
tumd tw hir, if not from dr on practis, az tw rendur it picwliurli dift- 
cult tw unlurn, er ivun ditect dem; and az an ed tordz ad ecspazur ov 
sug felts, der me bi gret advantij in studiin Deridunz obzurvefunz and 
direcfunz, rispectin at dilivuri ov it; provided cer bi tecun in PRACTIS, 
tw cip clir ov hiz felti prinsipul, bi widdrein 4 utenfun from di ssnd ov 
di vos, az ceerfalt az hi recumendz it tua bi directed tw dat pont. 

(3.) Meni pursunz ar so far imprest wid di trmt ov di doctrin hir 
inculceted, az tw acnolij dat ‘it iz © gret felt, fer e ridur tw bi TW MUE 
ocypid wid tets rispectin hiz on vés;” and dus de tine tw stir e midul 
cors bitwin opozit ecstrimz. But it fad bi rimemburd, dat 4 midul cors 
entjurli nulifiz 4 hol advantij propozd bj ai plan recumended. di ridur 
iz fur tu pe TW' Me utenfun tw hiz vds, not onli if hi pez ENt aT OL, 
but if hi duz not strenyusli LeBUR Tw WwiapDRe hiz utenfun from it 
eltwgedur. | 


(4.) ¢Hw, fer instuns, dat woz riuli tine) ov e rezurecfun from di 
ded, wud evur tel ent wun dat sur Lerp “roz UGEN from di ded,” (hwig 
iz so comun ¢ mod ov ridin di Crid,) az if Ht had dun so mor dan wuns? 
It iz tw bi obzurvd, hsevur, dat it iz not inuf fer « ridur tw hav hiz mind 
ficst on i SUBJECT, widst rigard tm di ocezuN, ets. It iz posibul tw 
RUD ¢ prer wel, wid ai ton and manur ov ¢ man hw iz not PRerw, dat iz, 
udresin di Diiti, but udresin di ediuns, and risitin « ferm ov wurdz for 
dzer instrucfun; and sug iz jenuruli di ces, wid doz hw ar cumended az 
“fin ridurz” ov &i Liturji. Ecstemporenius preerz ar jenuruli dilivurd 
wid spirit, indid, but (aftur di fy furst sentunsiz) not az preerz, but az 
EGZORTEZUNZ tw. dt congrigefun. 
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nes ov di dilivuri, hi hw not onli filz it, but iz ecsclusivlt abserbd wid 
fat filin, wil bi liclt tw rid az if hi felt it, and tw cumynicet 4 imprefun 
tw hiz hirurz. But dis canot bi di ces, if hi iz ocypid wid ai tet ov hwot 
deer opinyun wil bi ov hiz ridin, and hz hiz vés ot tm bi regyleted ; if in 
fort, hi iz tinciy ov HIMSELF, and ov cors in dt sem digri, abstractin hiz 
utenfun from dat hwic et tw ocwpi it ecsclusivli. 

It iz not indid dizirubul, dat in ridin &i Bibul, fer egzampul, or eni 
tin hwic iz not intended tm upir az hiz on compozifun, hi fud dilivur 
hwot ar uvsedli unudurz sentimunts in di sem stil, az if de wer sug az 
uroz in hiz on mind; but it iz dizjrubul dat hi fad dulivur dem, az if hi 
wer RUPORTIW wnudurz sentimunts, hwig wer bot fuli undurstud, and 
felt in el deer fors bj di ripertur; and di onli we tw dw dis efecgyuli— 
wid sug modylefunz ov vés, ets., az ar sytubul tw ig wird and pasij,—iz 
tu fics hiz mjnd wnestli on di MtNIw, and liv negur and habit tw sujest 
an uyturuns. 

Sum me purhaps supoz, dat dis uments tm di sem tin, az TECIW NO 
PENZ AT OL; and if wid dis imprefun, de utemt tw tri di ecsperimunt ov ¢ 
nacurul dilivurt, deer il sucses wil probubli lid dem tw senfur dv propozd 
metud, fer dv felyur rizultin from der on mistec. In trut, it iz bj no 
minz ¢ vert izi tasc, tw fics di utenfun on di minin, in di manur and tw 
di digri nx propozd. di tets ov wun huwiz ridin eni tin veri fumilyur 
tw him, ar apt tw wendur tw wauR subjects, do purhaps, sug az ar 
cunected wid dat hwig iz bifor him; if ugen, it bi sumtin ny tw him, hi 
iz apt, (not indid tw wendur tw unudur syubject,) but tw get di start, az - 
it weer, ov hiz hirurz; and tw bi tincin hwil uturin ig sentuns, not ov 
dat, but ov di sentuns hwig cumz necst. And in bot cesiz, if hi iz ceerful 
tu uvdd doz felts, and iz dizirus ov ridin wel, it iz e matur ov no smel 
dificult, and celz fer constunt efurt, tw privent 4 mind from wenduriy 
in unudur direcfun; nemli, intw tets rispectin hiz on vds,—rispectin di 
efect prodwst bj wg seond,—di aprobefun hi hops fer from 4i hirurz, ets. 
And dis iz di privelin felt ov doz, hu ar comunli sed tw tec GRET FENZ 
in deer ridin; penz hwig wil elwez bi tecun in ven, wid e vy tm di tru 
object tu bi emd at, az lon az di efurt iz dus uplid in ¢ ron direcfun. 
Wid ¢ vy indid, tw ¢ veri difurunt object, di aprobefun bistod on di ridin, 
dis artififul dilivuri wil efun bi mor sucsesful dan 4 nagurul. Pompus 
spstin, and meni ydur discripfunz ov unnacurul ton and megurd ceduns, 
ar fricwuntli admird bi meni, az ecsulunt ridin ; hwic admirefun iz itself 
pruvd dat it iz not dizurvd ; fer hwen di Dilivuri iz rtuut gud, di hirurz 
(ecsept eni-wyun hw me diliburetli set himself tw obzurv and critisiz) 


nevur tine ubst it, but ar ecsclusivli ocypid wid di sens it cunvez, and 
dv fulinz it ecsjts. 
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Stil mor tw incris di dificulti ov dt metud hir recumended, (fer it iz - 
no les wiz dan onest, tw tec fer vy ov dificultiz,) dis surcumstuns iz tw 
bi notist, dat hi hw iz endevuniy tw briy it intw practis, iz in ¢ gret digri, 
pricluded from di advantij ov imitefun. & pursun hw hirz and upruivz 
€ gud RUDUR IN at NacURUL MANUR, me indid so far imitet him wid 
advantij, az tw UDOPT HIZ PLAN, ov ficsin hiz utenfun on di matur, and 
not tincin ubst hiz vés; but dis veri plan, eviduntli bj its negur, pricludz 
eni furdur imitefun ; fer if, hwil ridin, hi iz tincin ov coptin 4 manur ov 
hiz modul, hi wil, fer 4at veri rizun, bi unlic dat modul; éi men prinsipul 
ov di propozd metud biin cerfult tu ecsclmd evurt sug tet. Hweeraz 
eni artififul sistum, me az wilt bi lurnt bj imitefun, az di nots ov «€ son. 

Practis elso (dat iz, privet practis fer di sec ov lurnin,) iz mug mor 
dificult in ai propozd metud; bicez di rwl bin tw wz sug « dilivuri az 
iz syted, not onli tw di mMatuR ov hwot iz sed, but elso ov cors, tw av 
PLes and ocezun ; and dis not bj eni studid modylefunz, but ucerdin tw 
di sponteniys sujescunz ov di matur, ples, and ocegun; tur wun huz 
mind iz fuli and ecsclusivli ocypid wid diz, it foloz, dat hi hu wad prac- 
tis dis metud in PR#VET, must bj e stron efurt ov ¢ vivid imajinefun, figur 
tu himself, ¢ ples and an ocegun, hwig ar not prezunt; udurwiz, hi wil 
bi rIwcIw OV HIZ DtLIvuRt, (hwic iz fetul tw di propozd object,) er 
els wil yz ¢ dilivuri syted tw di sitwefun in hwig hi acgyuli 12, and not 
tw dot fer hwig hi wad priper himself. Eni sistum on di contruri, ov 
studid emfusis, and regylefun ov di vés, me bi lurnt in privet practis, az 
iwili az sinin. 


RWLZ OV dt BRITUN FONQOGRAFIC SQOSHETUL. 
Instityted Jun 25t, 18465. 


OBJECT. 

1. dar di object ov dis Sosjeti fal bi &i impruvmunt ov its memburs 
in Fonogrufi, di difyzun ov di sjuns ov Fonetics, and dv encurijymunt ov 
¢ frendli corisponduns wid Cindred Sosjetiz.. 

MEMBURZ. 

2. Gat eni pursun hw can rit Fonogrufi, and iz dizirus ov jénin dis 
Sosieti, fal bi elijibul fer memburfip. Hi fal bi propozd bj wan membur, 
and secunded bj unudur, at « Jenurul Mitin, hwen, if hi risiv dv sufrijiz ov 
tur turdz ov di memburz den prezunt, hi fal bi cunsidurd az dyli uected. 

3. dat el vots ov di Sosjeti bi tecun bi Balut. 

4. dat ent membur biin absunt from di Mitinz ov ai Sosieti for wun 
munt, unles furnifin ¢ rizunubul ecscys, fal bi cunsidurd az no longur ¢ 
membur ; and if ri-ected, must ugen pe di admifun fi. 

5. dat der fal bi for Rejisturz ov memburz :—lst. ov doz hw rit 
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undur 25 wirdz s minit ;—2nd. ov doz hw rit 25, and undur 50 ;—8rd. 
ov doz hw rit 50, and undur 75 ;—and 4t. ov doz hw rit ubuv 75 wurdz 
& minit. 

6. dat Lediz fal not onlt bi entituld, but invited tw bicym memburz 
ov dis Sasijeti, and fal enjo el dt privilijiz ov memburjip. 


FUNDZ. 


7. dat ig membur fal cuntribyt an admifun fi ov wun filin, and ¢ 
ewerturli subscripfun ov sicspuns in advans; sug subscripfun tua bi uplid 
tw di pemunt ov di ecspensiz ov at Sosjett. 

8. dat dv cwerturli sybscripfunz ov di memburz fal bicum dy on di 25t 
ov Mars, di 24 ov Jun, di 29¢ ov Septembur, and di 25t ov Disembur. 


MANIIJMUNT. 


9. dat di ufeerz ov di Sasjeti Jal bi manijd bj e Cumiti, cunsistin ov 
¢ Prezidunt, Trezurur, and Secrituri, and tri udurz, memburz ov di So- 
sjeti; env try ov hum fal ferm e cworum. 

10. dat dv Trezurur fal risiv el sybscripfunz tw di Sosjeti, and fal 
insurt in ¢ bac tw bi cept bi him, ¢ curect ucsnt ov el risits and dizburs- 
munts; byt dv fundz ov dv Sosieti fal at no tim bi ecspended bj him, 
unles sug ecspendigur bi sancfund bj ¢ vot ov di Cumiti ov manijmunt. 

1l. dat dv dytiz ov dt Secriturt bi, undur di instrucfunz ov di Cumiti, 
tui cunduct di corisponduns ov di Sosijeti, tw cel el Jenurul and Speful 
Mitinz, tua minit deer prosidinz, cip « curect list ov its memburz, wid di 
det ov deer rispectiv entriz, and riport evury Muynt tw div Editur ov dv 
* Fonotipic Jurnul,” di progres ov ai Sosieti. 

12. dat it bi a dyti ov dv Cumiti tw regylet 4 Jenurul and Clas 
Mitinz ov a4 Memburz, tu si dat d@i Fundz ov dv Sosjeti ar propurli 
dizburst and ucsnted fer, tu cunvin Speful Mitinz ov di memburz hwen 
dimanded bj recwizifun, and tw manij hwotevur udur uferz me apurten 
tu du Sosijett. 

MUTIWZ. 


13. dat dis Sosjeti fol mit wuns evuri wie, at sug plesiz and fer suc 
purpusiz az 4 Cumiti fal updnt. , 

14. dat di Sosjett fal hold Cwerturli Mitinz fer di Uecfun ov Ofisurz, 
and di transacfun ov udur biznes; and dat at sug Mitinz, memburz fal 
bi at liburti tw introdys « frend tw witnes di prosidinz. 

15. dat at list sics dez notis bi givun ov eni Jenurul Mitiy ov di Sosieti. 

16. dat ent membur propoziy an elturefun in 4 ubyv Ruiz, fal giv 
natis ov di sem in ritin, tw di Secrituri, at list tw wics bifor an erdinurt 
Cwerturli Mitin, er eni Speful Jenurul Mitin dat me bi celd fer dat 
purpus; hwig umendmunt er udifun fal bi red at tw erdinuri Mitinz 
priviusht tu a sed Cwerturli or Speful Jenurul Mitin, hwen it fal bi 
discyst ; and if carid bj tri forts ov di memburz den prezunt, fal bicum 
€ regwlefun ov av Sosiett. 


SEcRtUTuRt :—Ur. W. Rutter, Gas Works, Black Rock, Brighton. 
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THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF TYPOGRAPHY AND 
LITHOGRAPHED PHONOGRAPHY. 


[We give insertion to the following letter merely for the purpose of furnishing a little 
information to those of our readers who are unacquainted with the businesses of 
typography, lithography, &c., as it is evident the writer of the letter himself is.—Ep. ] 


To the Editor of the PHoNoTyPIc JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


I am an advocate for phonetic writing, and have been for phonetic 
printing ; but, since the discovery of Anastatic printing, the latter appears 
to me to be unnecessary. 1 have been expecting some change of opera- 
tions in consequence of this new state of things, but as nothing has been 
said or done, I am induced to call your attention to the subject. The 
phonographic alphabet is certainly far superior to the phonotypic one, as it 
is more natural and philosophical, and it can be more easily learned by a 
child, as it contains only one set of letters; whereas, the latter has two 
sets, namely, capitals and small letters ; and, moreover, a child could read 
phonography just as well as phonotypy [?]. Then, how much more 
practicable is Anastatic phonography than phonotypy! We only want 
pens, ink, paper, presses, and persons skilled in the art, to commence 
immediately to issue editions of all the standard works in the language ; 
whereas, phonotypy requires the additional cost of types, and the labour 
of setting them up. In the March Correspondent, p. 37, you say that 
‘the expenses of lithography will ever operate to prevent any extensive 
supply of phonographic books done in that manner; but Anastatic pho- 
nographic books will become cheaper than common printing by so much 
as the labour of writing phonography is less than that of setting up of 
types ;” and you might have added, as the cost of pens is less than the 
cost of types. The only reason that I can see why phonotypic books 
should be preferred to phonographic books, is, that phonotypy takes up 
less space than phonography ; but I am inclined to think, that the cost 
of types, the labour of setting them up, and the trouble of learning an 
extra alphabet, are greater even than being obliged to use a little more 
paper. If this communication be found worthy of any notice, I hope 
those who differ from me in opinion, will shew where the phonographic 
alphabet is deficient, and that it does not answer all the purposes of a 
perfect alphabet; and, secondly, that phonotypic books are likely to be 
cheaper than Anastatic phonographic ones. I may be dull of apprehen- 
sion, but I cannot see any necessity for phonotypy; and I shall be very 
glad if any of your correspondents will set me right, if I am in error. 
I shall feel obliged if you will insert this in the Journal ; a little opposi- 
tion seldom injures a good cause. I am, Sir, like you, 

A Hater or HETEROGRAPHY. 
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It is very easy and natural for a person not practically conversant with 
the printing business, to think that types may be dispensed with, and all 
our books be written in the phonographic character, and either litho- 
graphed or anastaticised ; but let such a one only produce a few works in 
this manner, and he will be convinced of his mistake. Our anticipations 
in the March Correspondent, with respect to Anastatic printing, have not 
been realized. We had not then tried the new mode, and supposed, in 
our ignorance, that the press-work would not cost more than common 
printing. We have now found out our error; it is at present more ex- 
pensive than lithography, and the work cannot be executed so well; these 
evils will, no doubt, be removed, as the art comes into general use. 
Nothing can be better than lithography, or Anastatic printing (which ever 
may prove the cheapest, when the latter has been more used), for not 
more than 750 copies of any work, and letter-press printing for all higher 
numbers. The following is a very near approach to the prices of letter- 
press printing and lithography, for various numbers, taking, as a standard 
for calculation, half-a-sheet, or eight pages of demy 8vo., lithographed in 
the style of the Correspondent, or set up in long primer type :— 


- LITHOGRAPHY. 

: Copies. £ os. d. £ a. d. ££ sas. da 
250. Press work, 0 12 0; Paper, 0 5 0; Total,0 17 0 
900. “ 1 1 0 ss 010 0 » lll O 
750. . 1100 , 01b0O , 250 
1000. 200 , 100 , 300 
5000. i 000 , 500 , 100 

10,000. » 2000 , 1000 =, 300 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

Copies. Composition. Press work. Paper. Total. 
£ os. d. £ os. d. £ s. d. £ 8s. d. 

250. 1 4 6 0 3 0 0 5 0 112 6 
900. 1 4 6 0 5 0 110 O 119 6 
750. 1 4 6 0 6 6 015 0 2 6 O 
1000. 1 4 6 0 8 O 1 0 0 212 6 
5000. 1 4 6 20 0 56 0 0 8 4 6 
10,000. 1 4 6 4 0 0 10 0 O 15 4 6 


with a like disproportion between the two modes, in favour of lithogra- 
phy below 750 copies, and in favour of typography above 750, for any 
number whatever. 

It will be seen, on comparing a page of the Correspondent with a page 
of long primer type unleaded, like the present article, that a letter of 
this large fount will give 600 heterotypic, or 750 phonotypic, words in a 
page; while phonography, though written in the same style as the Cor- 
respondent, which is quite small enough for any common purpose, gives 
but 550! Compositors and printers charge alike for leaded and unleaded 
matter ; though it is rather more advantageous to them to insert a lead 
every line, than to print solid. If we compare nonpariel type, with pho- 
nography of the same size as the Correspondent, the difference is 1280 
heterotypic, or 1600 phonotypic, words in a page of nonpariel, and 550 
in phonography! So that, in addition to the extra cost of the mode of 
lithographic printing, it is about three times as expensive, on the score of 
containing less in a page, which must be reckoned both upon paper and - 
press work. 
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Five thousand copies of a work, then, consisting of as much matter as 

would fill eight pages of demy 8vo. with nonpariel type, would cost 
‘In Lithography, Press work, £30; Paper, £15; Total, £45. 
In Typography, composition, at 8s. per page, £3 4s.; Press work, £2; Paper, £5; 
Total, £10 4s., 

lithographed, or Anastatic phonography being, on the average, six times 
as expensive as typography, and not so easily read after all. The trouble 
of learning two alphabets, one for writing, and one for printing, is not 
above ten minutes’ work for an adult; and from six to ten hours’ em- 
ployment, extending over as many days, for a child —Ep. 
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PHONETIC PRINTING has now commenced in earnest, the first sheet of 
the Bible having been issued with the last No. of our Journal. We have 
also printed, in phonotypes, the ‘“‘ Rules of the Brighton Phonographic 


Society,’ which, as one of the earliest specimens of phonotypy in con- - 


nection with the reform of our printing that has emanated from the system 
of writing called ‘‘ Phonography”’ (not including the monthly specimens 
furnished in the Journal), as well as because the republication of them 
will answer some good purpose, we here reprint; and hope that phono- 
graphers in other towns will be induced to organize societies for the more 
effectual promulgation of the system. It will be only as a consequence 
of the general diffusion of PHonreTIc WritiIneG, that the PRINTING 
REFORM will succeed ; and phonetic printing will assuredly follow in the 
train of phonetic writing, as the invention of printing itself was the 
effect of a demand for more books than could be written. 

Merely on its own merits, as a mode of swift writing, Phonography will 
spread to an extent never attained by any other system of short hand; 
indeed, we think it has already reached this pot. But this is not enough ; 
it may be made instrumental in carrying out a reform in our ortho- 
graphy, which the greatest philanthropists have desired with their whole 


soul to see effected, but knew not how to accomplish it. A strenuous 


effort by all phonographers, for some twenty or thirty years, in diffusing 
and teaching the system, will bring about this desirable reform. 

An extensive market for phonotypic books is already created, and it seems 
likely that specimens of phonotypy will shortly be given in several of the 
newspapers and magazines ; Chambers’s Journal, the Bath Journal, the 
Suffolk Chronicle, the Truth Seeker, the Tulketh Hall Mercury, and the 
Croft House Magazine, will, probably, lead the way. For about £3, a 
fount of twenty or thirty pounds weight of type may be purchased; this is 
rather more than half a lower case full, (a quantity more convenient for 
the use of amateurs than a full case,) and would set up from two to three 
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pages 8vo. We have furnished the type-founders with a “ Bill” of pho- 
notypes, that is, the proportions of the several letters which it will be 
necessary to supply for printing phonetically in English ; and persons 
ordering founts, need only say what weight of type they require, and the 
proportions of the several letters will be sent accordingly. 


COMPOSITOR’S CASES, FOR PRINTING PHONETICALLY. 
UPUR CES. 





It is a question of some importance—{ In what manner may the letters 
of the phonotypic alphabet be disposed within the compass of a com- 
positor’s case, which is two feet eight inches in length, by one foot two 
and a half inches in breadth, so that in distributing the types of English 
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phonotypy, the hand shall have to pass over the least possible distance ? 
We speak of distributing rather than of composing, because it is a better 
criterion of the value of a case, the hand not being required to be brought 
to the composing stick with every letter, as it must be in composing ; 
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and a plan for a case that saves time in distributing, will also be found 
to be the most advantageous for composing. 

After much experience at the case, during nearly two years, and trying 
various plans for a lower case, (the upper one needing no arrangement 
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further than the regular disposition of the letters as in the natural alpha- 
bet,) we can recommend the foregoing with some degree of confidence, 
as one eminently calculated to save time in composing and distributing 
in accordance with phonetic spelling. 

The four boxes in the upper case occupied by } ¢? !, on the left-hand 
side, and by — ( [ and “broken letter,” on the right-hand side, may 
be appropriated to the four points, , ; : . when an upper case is used for 
a small fount that has no corresponding lower case. The stopped vowels 
are placed one row of boxes apart from the full ones, because the letters 
are liable to fall over into the boxes immediately below, and the occa- 
sional setting up of a full vowel for a stopped one would not be so likely 
to be detected by the “ reader’’ as a full vowel for one of the diphthongs, 
&c. The figures on the right-hand side of the upper case are “ superiors,” 
- and are used for notes, instead of * t t [I § {. . 

We shall be obliged if any of our readers, who are practically acquainted 
with the subject, will test these cases, and see if any of the letters could 
be otherwise placed, so as to save time to the compositor. This may be 
done by distributing a few pages mentally. 

The principle on which the plan of the lower case is laid down, is that 
of the sequence of the sounded letters in the English language, as shown 
in the table, p. 206-7, which is to be used thus :— 

The letters in the left-hand vertical column are followed by those in 
the horizontal upper line, as indicated by the figures placed in the squares 
where the lines meet. 

On comparing this Table with the phonotypic lower case, it will be 
observed that letters which have an affinity for each other, as n,t; n, d; 
s,t; c,t; c,s; u,l; u,r; u,n, &.; also the letters of the very com- 
mon words, the (4, i), and (a, n, d), of (0, v), is (i, z), &., have boxes 
contiguous to each other. The specimen counted for the following Table, 
was the top line of 100 pages of a book of miscellaneous matter ; it may, 
therefore, be taken as an average of subjects: se and u, which always 
precede r, were included with ¢ and u. 

The phonotypic cases, as compared with the heterotypic, possess many 
advantages which will readily strike the compositor. Some of these are 
the necessary result of phonetic spelling, which is orderly, while hetero- 
typic spelling is the most disorderly thing in existence ; other advantages 
are the result of the experiments which we have considered it advisable 
to make with various plans of cases, at a great expense of time and 
labour, in order to secure the best arrangement before cases become mul- 
tiplied in printing offices, when the change of a single letter to another 
box would be attended with much inconvenience. 
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More praise than justice has been awarded to the common lower case, 
which is laid down, as nearly as the proportions of the several letters would 
permit, in the a, b, c order. We are convinced that a much more useful 
plan might be devised to facilitate distribution on the principle of hetero- 
typic spelling. The present disposition of the case having been intro- 
duced into printing-offices generally, before it had been sufficiently tested, 
and before the mode of spelling itself was fixed, subsequent alteration, to 
any great extent, became all but impossible. On account of the fluctua- 
tions in spelling during the first century after the introduction of printing, 
the early printers had no opportunity of making the case a thoroughly 
practical one. In the common case there are only three sizes of boxes 
(in addition to one large one for the most frequent letter, ‘‘e’’) to accom- 
modate the various proportions of the letters. The consequence of this 
misarrangement in the plan of the case is, that some boxes are not more 
than half full of letter. In the phonotypic case there are six sizes of 
boxes,‘in addition to a large one for “n,” the most frequent letter ; and 
all the boxes are nearly equally full. The case is divided thus: a thick 
bar runs down the centre, and the two middle vertical rows of boxes, 
lying one on each side of the middle bar (except the space box), are one- 
fourth of the whole space on the left and right. So far the new case 
agrees with the old one. The remaining space, on each side, is divided 
into four equal parts, the two outside divisions bemg, entirely, or in part, 
again divided in the centre. In the bottom horizontal line of boxes, 
from the centre of the case to the “ box,” on the left, the space is divi- 
ded into four parts, of which the thick space box takes two, and the 
n-quadrats and middling spaces one each. Thec box agrees in width with 
the middling space box ; p and b are each 1-4th longer than y and y boxes. 

The phonotypic upper case has eight boxes horizontally, and seven 
vertically, on each side; the heterotypic case has seven each way. 

Besides placing letters, that occur together in speech, near each other 
in the phonotypic case, in order to save time in picking up and distribu- 
ting them, we have located those letters that: terminate words near the 
space box, that the hand may not have to travel a great distance in order 
to drop the space. In the last vertical column of the Table, it will be 
seen what letters most frequently terminate words. 

A full case of phonotypes, on the above plan, will set up about one- 
fourth more matter than a full case of heterotypes. In addition to this 
advantage, there is a saving of one-sixth of the number of letters em- 
ployed, on the average, to represent the language. Hence it is necessary, 
in the phonotypic case, to have more room for spaces and n-quadrats. 

These are a few of the incidental advantages that spring from the 
adoption of true principles in “the noble art of typography.” 
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PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, EXTRACTS, &c. 





PHILOSOPHIC ALPHABETS. 
(From the “ Truth Seeker,” No. 7, July 31st, 1845.) 





THE analysis of the chief sounds of the 
human voice must have preceded the for- 
mation of the first alphabet, and he who 
achieved this analysis as the necessary 
condition for constructing an alphabet ex- 
pressive of it, conferred upon the human 
race the highest scientific benefit of which 
It 18, perhaps, capable: even the splendid 


triumphs connected with chemistry and the 
practical arts, the crucible, the blow-pipe, 
the voltaic-battery, and the steam-engine, 
fade away before it and are forgotten. 
Between the sacred and mystic writing of 
the remotest antiquity—hieroglyphics— 
and alphabetical writing, a wide gulf was 
fixed, and he who first bridged that im- 
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mense space—whether the Egyptian Taut, 
the Grecian Orpheus, or some other domi- 
nant and ruling intellect—must be viewed 
as one of the grandest benefactors of the 
human species, and of the greatest philo- 
sophers of all time. Reason is the distin- 
guishing attribute of man, and alphabetic 
writing the indispensable condition of its 
full development—at once the basis of 
civilization and the instrument of scientific 
progress. 

In view of these facts and principles, 
then, it is almost impossible to form an 
exaggerated estimate of the value and 
importance of a PERFECTED ALPHABET. 
Reason can never be rid of the fallacies 
which infest its domain, except by means 
of a more perfect instrument—a more 
philosophic logic and language; and this 
grand desideratum can never be attained 
save by a thorough reform in the ulti- 
mate alphabetic signs and elements of 
sound and speech. He who shall accom- 
plish this object—an object worthy of the 
noblest ambition—will have secured for his 
name a place in history amongst the bene- 
factors of the world, second only to the 
great inventor of printing—an art which 
will be rendered more efficient and univer- 
sal in proportion as it is united to a perfect, 
philosophic, and universal character. 

A few philosophic minds, at long inter- 
vals, have perceived the advantages of a 
perfect alphabet, and have lamented the 
deficiencies and disorder which exist in 
their own; but, until recent years, none 
has set himself to the great task of scien- 
tifically analysing all the sounds of the 
human voice, and of framing a set of easy, 
distinct, and elegant symbols corresponding 
to them. In other words, to the most im- 
portant of all sciences, “the science and 
signs of speech,”’ we have been the last to 
apply a scientific method! Some years 
ago, one of our most celebrated philo- 
sophers, Sir John Herschell, under article 
** Sound,” in the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana, presented an analysis of the fewest 
letters with which it is possible to write 
English. He observes, that ‘ with the 
addition of two or three more vowels, and 
as many consonants, every known language 
might probably be effectually reduced to 
writing, so as to preserve an exact corres- 
pondence between the writing and pronun- 
Ciation, which would be one of the most 
valuable acquisitions, not only to philolo- 
gists, but to mankind; facilitating the in- 
tercourse between nations, and laying the 
foundation of the first step towards a 
universal language, one of the great desi- 
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derata at which mankind ought to aim by 
common consent.” 

But such an alphabet is peculiarly 
needed for THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
which, in spelling and pronunciation, sets 
all rule and analogy at defiance, and exhi- 
bits every form of Babylonian confusion. 
In fact, as a natural consequence of its 
history, the English tongue is the most 
perfect specimen of chaos and contradic- 
tion extant. A dim conception of the false 
and unnatural character of our written and 
spoken language, and of the discrepancy 
which exists between them, may be formed 
from these facts :— 

1, That an Englishman, in full posses- 
sion of all his senses, cannot learn to read 
his “ mother tongue,” even with a mode- 
rate degree of accordance to fashion, in 
less than six months. 

2. That a sensible Englishman cannot 
learn to read and write English in accord- 
ance with “ the mode,” in less than several 
years; while a Russian serf, or Polish 
peasant, will learn to read and write his, by 
no means uncopious, language in a month! 

3. That whilst, in truth, English speech 
is fully represented by 43 phonetic cha- 
racters, because consisting of so many 
sounds, and no more, there are, in fact, 


379 different modes of expressing these 


sounds in the current and accredited wri- 
ting of the day !! 

Thus, owing to the chaotic condition of 
our ortho—nay, not right, but hetero-gra- 
phy, to acquire a knowledge of speech and 
writing, which are the mere instruments 
of use, we have to expend the labors of a 
lifetime. A philosophic alphabet would 
enable any one of moderate capacity to 
achieve this end, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, in a single month. The English 
language possesses within it great power 
and richness, and, with a more philosophic 
and perfect alphabetic character, would » 
probably become the dominant language 
of the globe. Its present confused condi- 
tion, as regards spelling and pronunciation, 
is, we have said, a consequence of its his- 
tory. It is, in a remarkable degree, a 
composite language, of which the following 
constitute the chief founts :— 

1. Saxon and Danish; from the Teu- 
tonic, Gothic, and Slavonic, which, in turn, 
are of Sanscrit or Indian origin [Indo- 
Germanic. ] 

2. British or Welsh, Cornish and 
Armoric, and Irish ; of Celtic origin. The 
Celte probably emigrated from Spain— 
a nation peopled, according to Varro and 
Pliny, by the Iberians, the Persians, the 
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Celtz or Scythians, and the Carthaginians 
ees 

Norman-F rench; a mixture of French 
and Gothic. 

4. Latin; a cultivated dialect of Celtic 
and Teutonic origin. 

5. Pure French; a corrupted Latin 
mingled with Celtic. 

6. Greek ; formed from the Celtic and 
Teutonic, with an admixture of Coptic (or 
Egyptian.) 

7. The Italian, Spanish, German, and 
other continental languages, have also sup- 
plied a few words directly. 

8. Literary, commercial, and political 
intercourse has been the means of intro- 
ducing several foreign phrases. 

We cannot wonder that such an inter- 
mixture, effected at distant periods and 
by various processes, whether introduced 
by invasion, conquest, or more peaceful 
intercourse, should exhibit an utter absence 
of rule and analogy. In fact, of the 
50,000 words in most ordinary use, we may 
question whether 50 of them are spelt as 
they are spoken, or whether more than 
2000 or 3000 of them observe any mode- 
rate degree of uniformity between their 
construction and their pronunciation. The 
real wonder is, that, in a scientific, literary, 
and pacific age, a general conference of 
our savants has not been long since sum- 
moned to consider the best means of rec- 
tifying the confused condition of the tools, 
instruments, and machinery with which 
science has to work out its great mission. 
But these things, as history shows, are the 
individual growth of genius, and must 
‘* bide their time,” until Nature, in the 
fulness of her providence and resources, 
has developed THz Hour and THE Man 
for effecting the next step in the world’s 
progression. 

A movement, however, has been com- 
menced by Mr. Pitman, of Bath, which 
has spread far and wide, and on which the 
name of “ THE PRINTING REFORMA- 
TIoNn”’ has been bestowed. Institutions in 
connection with the movement have been 
established in various parts of the kingdom, 
and even in America ; numerous journals 
are published to promote it; and a band 
of active agents and lecturers are dissemi- 
nating its principles throughout the country. 
It assumes an aspect of great hopefulness ; 
but whether it will be crowned with ulti- 
mate success, time only can declare. As, 
however, the reform is needed, and the 
system confessedly and palpably practica- 
ble, it becomes our duty to aid its advance 
and to disseminate its doctrines. 
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Having briefly argued the importance 
of the subject, the space allowed us in this 
preliminary paper will only permit us 
briefly to exhibit what has been done. 

Mr. Pitman had his attention first di- 
rected to short-hand, a phonetic system of 
which was first completed. The Manual 
of Phonography exhibits this system labo- 
riously perfected, and lucidly explained. 
In shape the characters are the most easy 
it is possible to form, and those which can 
be written most rapidly are attached to 
the letters of most frequent occurrence. 
As a proof of the elegance, brevity, and 
distinctness of this system of phonetic 
short-hand, we subjoin a specimen. 


[The specimen furnished is part of the 
article that appeared in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal of the Sth October, 1844. ] 


With a few months’ practice of this 
system, in which the representation of 
every sound is correctly transcribed to 
paper, and which can be read as rapidly 
as it is written, a~speech can be reported 
as swiftly as by a reporter to the Times 
after ten years’ practice with a very highl 
abbreviated system of common short-hand. 
This proves, not only that the shortest way 
is the best, but also that the true way is 
the shortest, This mode saves five-sixths 
of the time occupied in the usual long- 
hand writing. 

As the short-hand phonography (i. e., 
sound-writing) is susceptible of being fal- 
sified, and is, therefore, applicable only to 
ordinary intercourse, and not to legal and 
commercial transactions, Mr. Pitman set 
to work to devise a system of long-hand 
phonography. Taking the existing form 
of our letters as his basis, and altering 
them as little as possible, he has, after 
much trial and correspondence, and in con- 
junction with the Phonographic Council, 
we believe, succeeded in presenting an 
admirable and elegant long-hand phonetic 
alphabet, which effects, in writing —besides 
giving the actual pronunciation of the word 
—a saving of time and paper to the extent 
of about a sixth. 

In like manner, a phonotypic (or sound 
printing) alphabet was devised, and which 
is constructed upon a beautiful principle 
of analogy. It is acquired and read with 
extreme ease. Books printed in this cha- 
racter unfailingly present the correct pro- 
nunciation to the eye. It effects a saving 
in composition, type, and paper, of one- 
seventh ; but, in the item of schooling, it 
would save 9-10ths of the teacher’s time 
and consequent expense, besides yielding 
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pleasure and profit to the pupil; whereas, 
under the present system, the teacher has 
to waste years of his life in acquiring mere 
word-knowledge, while the intellect of the 
poor pupil becomes perfectly stultified and 
confounded with the chaos and contradic- 
tion it meets with! The following extract, 
in the present heterotypes, occupies 86 
lines, and presents some hundreds of con- 
tradictions to the child who has learnt the 
old alphabet ; the same extract, in the new 
phonotypes, takes only 76 lines, and pre- 
sents no difficulty in reading, to the child 
who has learnt the new alphabet. 

[The extract is from the “ Alphabet of 
Nature,” p. 188-190—reasons why it is 
both expedient and possible to introduce a 
new system of spelling, writing, and print- 
ing, and is given both in heterotypy and 
phonotypy. | 

Mr. Pitman and others have entered 
with enthusiasm into this movement. They 
have bravely and intelligently expounded 
their important principles, and for one we 
cannot refrain from responding to their 
call ; we shall cast our influence into the 
good cause, and we urge our readers to do 
likewise. 

oe peceenune our readers with the above 
able recommendation of the Great Reform, 
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by Dr. Lees, we feel that we should be guilty 
of a neglect of duty if we failed to recom- 
mend the “ Truth Seeker” to their patron- 
age. It isan interesting caps A riodical, 
price 2d., printed at Douglas, le of Man, 
and privileged with a free postage to all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but cannot be 
reposted. Orders are to be sent to Dr. Lees, 
Leeds. In this late period of the world’s 
history, when, notwithstanding so many in- 
roads have been made upon established 
usages by a few truth-seekers, somewhat in 
advance of their age, there are still so many 
mere custom-holders, who pride themselves 
upon thinking and doing as their forefathers 
thought and did, and who place it among 
the cardinal virtues to hold an hereditary 
faith as the descendants of so-and-so, it is 
cheering to meet with a periodical entitled, 
in fact, ‘‘ What is Truth?” while its pages 
are devoted to unfettered discussion on the 
momentous question. Should any truth- 
seeker, in his travels in the empire of thought, 
stumble upon a few false principles, and for 
the moment receive them as new truths, he 
is more to be commended than the man who 
holds what is positively true in itself, but 
which he has not verified for himself. The 
topics of the “Truth Seeker” are Temperance 
in Drinks—the only true temperance, that is, 
abstinence from all alcoholic drinks as arti- 
cles of diet ; the Water Cure, or Hydriatism; 
and a “variety of papers on general ques- 
tions of interest, amongst which may be 
enumerated Education, omy. Dietetics, 
Physiology, Social Economy, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, and Logic, Biblical Criti- 
cism, and Christian Theology.”—Ep.] 





YARMOUTH. 


PHONOGRAPHY.—Messrs. Pitman and 
Reid have lately been lecturing at the 
Town Hall, Yarmouth, to intelligent and 
nightly increasing audiences. On Friday, 
was held a very interesting public exami- 
nation of a class of boys from Mr. Church’s 
academy, who had only been studying the 
system about a fortnight. The result was 
in every sense of the word satisfactory. 
The boys read with remarkable ease many 
unconnected words which they had not 
previously seen written in the new cha- 
racter. A portion of the Psalms, written 
in Phonography, was also read by them 
from the Phonographic Class Book with 
but little difficulty. Several verses of 
scripture were handed to Mr. Pitman, to 
be written on the black board for a trial 
of the boys’ skill in reading that for which 
they came quite unprepared. The verses 
were read by them with much fluency both 
backwards and forwards, which plainly 
proved the legibility of the system even to 
novicesin the art. Mr, Church was called 
upon at the close of the lecture, to inform 
the audience as to the time spent by his 
pupils in preparing for examination, &c. 
Mr. Church, having responded to the call, 


said, that the meeting was, doubtless, 
convinced that every thing with respect to 
the examination of the class was proper 
and fair. When Mr. Pitman was about 
to give them their third lesson, he asked 
him (Mr. C.) if he had any objection to 
their standing a public test, to this Mr, C. 
readily replied “certainly not’—this he 
did in the confident hope that they would 
be duly prepared, and that the public 
would at once see that Phonography was 
simple and easily acquired by those who 
possessed common patience and persever- 
ance. The class had been only two weeks 
in a course of training, one of which had 
been greatly infringed on by the races, 
and other amusements. Mr. Church then 
said that he had been for more than 25 
years a short-hand writer, but was now 
fully satisfied that Phonography was, in 
every respect, decidedly superior to all 
other systems of short hand, for the obvi- 
ous reason, that the alphabets of other 
systems were based on the principle of 26 
signs, with which to represent every sound 
in our language, whereas Phonography had 
42, which really did express every sound. 
Mr. C. had now discontinued Harding’s 
(perhaps one of the best systems of Stenc- 
graphy) and adopted Phonography, prin- 
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cipally for the three reasons following :— 
Ist. Each letter in Harding’s alphabet 
stood for more than one word, as b for be, 
by, been; ¢ for that, to, time, unto, into, - 
&c.; whilst Phonography in no instance 
represented more than one word by one 
sign, which, in itself, was so simple and 
’ plain, that no mistake could be made. 
2nd. In spelling, certain like combinations 
represented different words ; bak stood for 
bake, or back ; rit for write and writ, &c.; 
it was these arrangements, he thought, that 
made it so very difficult for a writer to 
decipher what he had some time previ- 
ously written, it requiring more discrimi- 
nation and foresight than persons of ordi- 
nary capacity generally possessed. 3rd. 
He found that not only was it impossible 
for him to follow a rapid speaker, but that 
Mr. Harding recommended an elliptical 
method of reporting, by which he (Mr. 
C.) in a great measure accounted for the 
differences between speeches delivered, 
and those reported. "Whereas, from what 
he had seen of phonographic reporting, it 
appeared that every word spoken was taken 
down. This fact he would prove if the 
company would bear with him for a minute. 
Mr. C. then read (faster than usual) the 
following narration from ‘Taylor’s Im- 
proved Universal Stenography,’ page 37: 
** When the Field Marshal, Prince Swart- 
zenburgh, observed the defeat of the 
French, after the three days’ fighting at 
Leipsic, he was anxious to convey the 
tidings himself to his Sovereign, who, to- 
gether with the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, was standing on a 
height about two miles distant from the 
field of battle. The Marshal galloped up 
at full speed, and saluting the Emperor 
with his sword, said, ‘Your Majesty, the 
battle is at an end. The enemy is beaten 
at all points—they fly—the victory is ours.’ 
The Emperor raised his eyes to heaven, 
and a tear was his answer; but his Majesty 
dismounted, and having deposited his hat 
and sword on the ground, fell on his knees, 
and aloud returned thanks to God. This 
example was followed by the other two 
Monarchs, who, having also kneeled, said, 
‘Brother, the Lord is with you.’ At the 
same instant, all the other officers and 
attendants, as well as the guard, kneeled 
down, and for several minutes a dead si- 
lence reigned. After which, more than a 
thousand voices cried out, ‘The Lord is 
with us.’ The sight of the three crowned 
heads, accompanied by a great number of 
distinguished warriors, kneeling under the 
canopy of heaven, and with tears praising 
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the God of Battles, was most affecting.” * 
During the reading of the above lines, Mr. 
Reid was observed by the audience writing 
with ease, taking occasional glances at the 
reader; and, on falling a little behind, 
when turning over his leaf, quickened his 
pace till he regained his position, and then 
moved on with comparative ease till the 
lines were ended. Mr. C. then requested 
that any one present would have the kind- 


* Though we quote this passage, we can- 
not do so without a word of comment, lest 
any of our readers should suppose we ap- 
proved of that wholesale system of national 
murder which goes under the nume of “ war,” 
and that the rd Jesus Christ, whom the 
Sacred Word calls “the Prince of Peace,” 
is any where in the same book called “ the 
God of Battles.” It is supposed by some 
persons that the latter phrase is to be found 
in scripture, as well as the other. It is not. 
The Lord is called “the God of Hosts”—the 
God of the “ hosts” of heaven, but he is not 
called (nor is he) the God—the worshipped 
God of the fighting hosts of red-coated sol- 
diers, trained to kill their fellows in the most 
expeditious manner, and forcibly kept at the 
horrid trade for life, even after they see the 
wickedness of it, and desire to leave the 
army. Our periodical is strictly a neutral 
one on all doctrinally religious and political 
subjects, on which equally good men enter- 
tain opposite opinions; but the subject of 
war, which is now only beginning to be pro- 
perly understood, is a different matter. e 
publications of the Peace Societies of this 
country and America, have, during the last 
30 years, shed so much light upon this ques- 
tion, have so distinctly traced the causes and 
consequences of past wars, and so satisfac- 
torily shown how all appeals to gunpowder 
may be avoided, by the insertion of a clause 
in international treaties, binding the parties 
to settle whatever disputes may arise between 
them by umpires mutually chosen, and to 
claim, if dissatisfied, only a renewal or a 
change of the reference, that we do not con- 
sider this forbidden ground. Men may be- 
lieve what they like in religion, and choose 
any form of government that pleases them, 
and no one has a right to interfere with their 
freedom of thought and action, except by 
counsel offered in the spirit of kindness; 
but we dare not see men killing each other, 
and glorying in the deed, because it is done 
on a large scale, and in the light of the sun 
——we cannot hear plaudits bestowed upon a 
Nelson, who was chiefly noted for cursing 
the French in his toasts, and being more 
skilful in compassing their destruction than 
others of his craft, without lifting up our 
voice against the system. A common toast 
with this distinguished naval commander, 
as we have been informed by une in the 
same service, was—“ God save the king! 
God d—n the French!!”” Even if there were 
& necessity for war, under any circumstan- 
ces, commanders and admirals should be 
distinguished from the common soldiers, on 
their return from the battle field or the naval 
engagement, only by an extra portion of 
widow’s tears and orphan’s moans being 
presented to them, and we think, if they 
oved mankind as they profess to when they 
call the “ God of all the nations of the earth” 
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ness to take the book from his hand and 
examine the lines, as the reporter would 
read aloud his phonographic writing. A 
gentleman in the room received the book, 
and looked at it as the writer read his own 
writing ; when done, it was pronounced 
‘“‘ perfectly correct.” Mr. Church then 
took the book from the gentleman’s hand, 
- and read from it the “specimen of con- 
traction” of the same narration, of which 
Mr. Harding says, p. 36, “ This method 
is more or less practised by all who attempt 
to follow a speaker, &c.,” i. e., “ When— 
Field Marshal, Prince Swartzenburgh, 
observed—defeat— French after —three 
days’ fighting—Leipsic—anxious—convey 
—tidings himself—his sovereign,—toge- 
ther—Emperor—Russia—K ing of Prussia 
—standing—height—two miles distant— 
field—battle. The Marshal galloped up 
—full speed—saluting—Emperor—sword, 
said—Majesty—battle—end. The enemy 
— beaten — points — fly — victory — ours. 
The Emperor—eyes—heaven, and—tear 
was—answer ; but—Majesty dismounted, 
— having deposited—hat—sword—ground, 
fell—knees,—aloud—thanks—God. This 
example—followed—two other Monarchs 
—having—kneeled, said, Brother,—Lord 
—with you. At—same instant, all—ofli- 
cers—attendants — well—guard, kneeled 
—and—several minutes—dead—reigned. 


their “ Father,” they would shudder at the 
idea of any other reward being offered to 
them for their dreadfully painful “ service.” 
But war is in o case necessary, and never 
secures any thing which could not be better 
secured by the moral force of truth, justice, 
reason, argument, and patience. at He 
who is profanely called the “ God of Bat- 
tles,” overrules wars, as he does all other 
evils, so as to make them as little subversive 
of the happiness of the human family as 
possible, consistently with man’s freedom of 
action, is a certain truth ; but we must not 
call the permissive providence of the Lord 
an approval of that which is permitted, and 
which is permitted only because it cannot 
be prevented without taking away man’s 
liberty of acting as he likes, either for good 
or for evil. To take away this power would 
be to take away his chief attribute as ‘‘ man.” 
Thus much is advanced as an answer to those 
who enquire why God permits such dread- 
ful evils as wars to desolate the earth. We 
cannot suppose there is a civilized govern- 
- ment in the world that would decline the 
proposition above sfated, coming from any 
other government. If it is the case that 
monarchs and statesmen would, one and all, 
refuse, in case of a dispute, to bind them- 
selves to the decision of a pacific umpire, 
and prefer to try who could do the most 
mischief with the sword, musket, and can- 
non, and if their “ people love to have it so,” 
then are we barbarians indeed, and let us 
no longer deceive ourselves by supposing 
that we are “ civilized.”—Ep. 
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After—more—a thousand voices—out,— 
Lord—with us. The sight—three—heads, 
accompanied—great—distinguished war- 
riors, kneeling—canopy—heaven, and— 
tears praising—God—battles,—most af- 
fecting.”” The reading of the above, after 
that of Mr. Reid’s full report, afforded the 
company considerable amusement, and at 
the same time abundant satisfaction of the 
fact that Phonography was in every respect 
decidedly superior to any other system of 
short-hand writing. Out of the 220 words 
which the above passage contains, it will 
be seen that nearly 100 are omitted in the 
contracted form. Seven public lectures 
have been delivered in Yarmouth by Mes- 
srs. Pitman and Reid. The pupils at 
present under their tuition number about 
100. The system has been introduced into 
several schools, where it will be continued 
as a regular branch of education. Arrange- 
ments have been made to introduce Pho- 
nography into Lowestoft and Beccles, by 
means of lectures and classes.—Suffolk 
Chronicle, 16 Aug., 1845. 


SUDBURY. 


On the 12th August, Messrs. C. Sully 
and James Clark delivered the first of a 
course of four lectures on Phonography, 
in the lecture-room of the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Sudbury. The room, holding 
about 200, was completely filled, and many 
were unable to obtain admission. The 
Vice-President of the Institution occupied 
the chair. Towards the end of the lecture 
the usual experiments for testing the sys- 
tem by the most difficult words and foreign 
languages were introduced, In conclusion 
the Chairman expressed his conviction that 
the unanimous feeling of those present must 
be that of pleasure, and several gentlemen 
on leaving the room expressed much inter- 
est in the science. Many have stated their 
intention to join the classes now forming, 
and the favourable reception the art has 
already met with, induces us to hope that 
Phonetic Writing will be introduced into 
Sudbury to a very considerable extent.— 
Suffolk Chronicle, 16 Aug., 1845. 


LAVENHAM, 


The Phonographic cause is progressing 
favourably in West Suffolk, under the 
superintendence of H. 8S. Clubb. At 
Lavenham, a highly respectable ladies’ 
class has just completed the course of. in- 
struction in Phonography, and its members 
are well satisfied with the progress they 
have made in less than three weeks.— 
Lessons were given in a room liberally 
granted for the purpose by the Rev. Mr. 
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Johnson, several of whose family have 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
become acquainted with the phonographic 
art. The gentlemen’s class meets at ano- 
ther part of the town. The number of 
pupils in this village is 12. 

The class at Glemsford Rectory com- 
pleted its course of lessons last week, as 
did also the class at the National School- 
room, Glemsford ; several of the pupils of 
this class have never acquired the common 
systems of reading and writing, and of 
course were totally destitute of the pre- 
judices resulting from an acquaintance 
with them. To prove their ignorance of 
the present mode of representing words, 
the letters one were presented to one of 
them, and he pronounced the word thee, 
declaring that he could not read a single 
word, to be certain that he was right.— 
These individuals can now, after receiving 
the usual course of instruction in Phono- 
graphy, read the Psalms, &c., and write 
with tolerable correctness. Although their 
minds have never before been bent to in- 
tellectual study, nor their fingers to writing, 
they have in so short a time acquired a 
knowledge of the principles and an accu- 
racy in the formation of the phonographs 
which surprise all who witness them. 

The two classes here have united, and 
formed the Glemsford Phonetic Society, 
which will meet weekly in a room kindly 
granted by the Rev. G. Coldham ; number 
of members, 16; secretary, Mr. William 
Bouttell, Glemsford Mill, near Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Thus Phonography has become 
the means of forming a society for intel- 
lectual improvement in a village where the 
benefits of such an institution were never 
before felt. 

Mr. Clubb is now engaged in introdu- 
cing Phonography into Clare and Caven- 
dish ; at the former place, the National 
School-room has been liberally granted 
for the purposes of lectures and classes, 
by the Rev. Dr. Wightman. . The first 
lecture was given last Monday evening, to 
a crowded and highly respectable audience. 
The chair was occupied by Savill Stevens, 
esq. Two more lectures will be delivered 
on Friday, and the other on Monday eve- 
ning next, when the classes will be formed. 

The use of the Grammar School-room, 
Cavendish, has been granted by Mr. Simp- 
son. The first lecture will take place this 
evening, and good classes are likely to be 
formed even in this small village.—Suf- 
folk Chronicle, 16 Aug., 1845, 


Hawick, Roxburghshire.—John Henry, 
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two lectures ; audiences, 75 and 40; five 
pupils. 

Norwich. — A Phonographic Society 
formed; number of members, 23; secre- 
tary, R. A. Clark, 18, Ten Bell-lane. 

Stirling.— William Muir, two lectures ; 
audiences, 40 and 90; class of 12. 

Bannockburn.—Wm. Muir, three lec- 
tures; average audiences, 50; class of 10. 
Mr. Muir has also many private pupils, 
and among them five teachers. 

Birmingham.—J. A, Cooper, class of 
28. S. Leresche, class of 8. 

Bath.—David Chivers and Jas. Green, 
class of 12 at the Bath Instruction Society. 

Cork.—W. Jenkins, four additional lec- 
tures; average attendance, 250; fresh 
classes being formed; number of pupils 
in Cork, 100. Phonography is still pro- 
gressing in this city, notwithstanding the 
inveterate opposition of the whole body 
of reporters, (with the exception of Mr. 
Dunscombe, of the Cork Constitution,) 
and the very great prejudice that prevails 
against it. Judging from the high intel- 
lectual condition of the inhabitants, and 
the number of large and well-conducted 
educational establishments, no city appears 
better calculated to foster and encourage 
the Reform. 

Dundee.—Benn and Henry Pitman, a 
third lecture on Phonography was deli- 
vered on the 21st July, preparatory to the 
opening of a popular class; 200 present. 
Total number of pupils in Dundee, 110. 
On the evening of Friday, the 8th inst., 
a Phonetic Conversazione was held in the 
lecture-room of the Watt Institution, pre- 
viously to the departure of the Messrs. 
Pitman from Dundee. The object of the 
meeting was to further the cause of the 
Phonetic Reform, by an additional expla- 
nation of its principles and importance, 
and also to explain the “ Phraseography”’ 
of Phonography. 150 present. 

Arbroath.—Benn and Henry Pitman, 
two lectures by Benn Pitman in the 
Trades’ Hall; 300 and 350 present. Jas. 
Gibson, esq., chief magistrate, presided. 
Total number of pupils, 72. Classes con- 
ducted by Henry Pitman. Some of the 
pupils attending the Arbroath classes come 
from a distance ; one gentleman has jour- 
neyed upwards of 200 miles, to receive 
his course of lessons. Most of the classes 
have received from 10 to 14 lessons. 

Montrose.—Benn and Henry Pitman, 
two lectures in the Guildhall, which was 
kindly granted by the Provost for the pur- 
pose. 200 and 250 present. Classes in 
the course of formation. 


ADDITIONAE MEMBERS OF THE CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


A COW IN A BOX, 
ALIAS, A COUGH IN THE CHEST. 


WE were not a little amused at the Pho- 
nographic exhibition, the other evening, 
by a story told by Prof. Church, with 
reference to the difficulty he had to meet 
in learning to pronounce the English lan- 
guage, whose barbarous orthography is so 
totally at variance with its elementary 
sounds. ‘The gentleman said that the first 
time he ever visited London, he caught a 
violent cold on the passage. He had stu- 
died English at the French University, and 
made about as much progress in giving 
correct sounds to the words, as a green 
Yankee might be supposed to do in the 
French tongue with nothing but a dic- 
tionary foraguide. Some things he knew, 
and some he did not know; one thing, 
however, he felt, and that was that he 
needed a physician to cure his cold.— 
Accordingly he sent for one, and in the 
interim, wishing to show Dr. John Bull 
how well he could talk English, he took 
Nugent, and found that “ tour” was 
** cough,” in the latter tongue. 

“‘ C.o-u-g-h,” spelled the Frenchman, 
“? how they say that? I have him! 
P-l-o-u-g-h is plow, and c-0-u-g-h is cow. 
T got a cow!” 

The doctor entered, and began to feel 
his pulse, were all seemed right. 

‘I have no trouble dare,” said Prof. 
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Church, putting his hand to his throat,— 
“I got a cow.” 

“Well, I am not a cow-doctor !”’ said 
the surgeon, indignantly,—‘‘? why do you 
send for me to see your cow?” 

‘But you will not understand me!’’ 
said the disconcerted Frenchman, “ here 
is my cow,—here ;” and he thumped his 
breast in desperation. 

The doctor shook his head, as though he 
thought him demented. The Professor 
again had recourse to his dictionary, think - 
ing if he got the precise locality of his 
cow, the doctor would understand. Ac- 
cordingly he looked for the word “ chest,” 
and found the first definition to be “a 
box ;’”’ then, shouting as loud as he could, 
he exclaimed, “ Now you understand, I 

ot a cow tn my bor!” 

The doctor burst into a roar of laughter, 
and the poor Frenchman almost died of 
chagrin. When the Professor told the 
story, the audience were perfectly con- 
vulsed, and fully appreciated the gentle- 
man’s enthusiasm, as he concluded by 
saying—‘ If your Phonography can do 
anything for my cow, it will be a great 
thing !”—Boston (U. S.) Paper. 


EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE, 
Established during the past month. 
The Museum, John Hammond, Colchester. 
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Miss Philbrick, Witham, 5s.; “ Sarah,” 
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Tue PHonoryric BiBLe will be published, at present, one sheet per month. Our authority 
for the pronunciation of the scripture proper names, is Walker’s “ Key to the Pronun- 
ciation of Scripture Proper Names,” as revised by Mr. Smart, in his ‘‘ Walker Remo- 
delled.” We, however, allow the law of English pronunciation, which turns any vowel 
in an unaccented syllable terminating in 1, r, m, or n, (and sometimes, also, in other 
consonants,) into the satura? vowel, to operate on all occasions, as we find it does in the 

ronunciation of these names by the generality of good speakers, although Mr. Smart 

as not, in some cases, marked it. Another rule is—after 00, or a diphthong terminating 
in 00, “el” in heterotypy is pronounced “il.” Many correspondents have asked us why 
we print a vowel in the last syllable of “ bible.” ey have never doubted that there 
is one in the last syllable of “ babel,” “rebel,” &c., and yet the final syllable of each of 
these words is precisely the same!! Woe! woe! to that old and corrupt system of 
spelling, which has not only confused people’s brains, but actually cg te eir ears 
from hearing the sound of their own voice! If “ babl” were printed for the English 
word babble, “ babling’” would, of course, be babble-ing—a pronunciation decidedly 
wrong, for it contains a syllable too much. We refer phonographers, who are not satis- 
fied on this subject, to pages 58—60 of the ‘‘ Alphabet of Nature,” and cularly to 
note 13, p. 60. We shall pay strict attention to the reading of the proofs of the Bible 
so as to secure accuracy, though we cannot hope to attain perfection, in this respect, in 
the first edition. It is not a very ay ae to get perfectly “‘ clean proofs,” even from 
common types, and it is far more difficult to do so with phonotypes, till the eye has 
become accustomed to them. Turn it will be easier to detect an error among truths, 
than it is in common printing to detect an error where all is wrong. 

G. H. W.—The first sheet of the Bible can be had of our London publishers. 

We see by our correspondence that many phonographers are in doubt when to use the 
natural vowel (No. 5) at the commencement of a word, and when No. 3 stopped. The 
rule is—When the initial vowel forms a syllable by itself, it is No. 5 full (but unaccented), 
as in a-tone, a-fruid, a-side ; a-ttire, a-ffront, a-ssembly ; but when a consonant follows 
it in the same syllable, it is No. 3, either full or stopped, according to the pronunciation 
of the word, as at-om, af-ter, as-piration. In attire, affront, assembly, we always hear 
the same vowel as in atone, afraid, aside, yet Mr. Smart, the author of the most accurate 
pronouncing diction extant, marks the first class of words with No. 3 stopped, and 
the second class with No. 5. We consider this to be one of the numerous fallacies en- 
gendered by the common spelling. As we observed with respect to the final syllable 

le, cle, &c., in our Notices to Correspondents in April, if the words in question had 
been spelled heterographically attone, affraid, asside ; atire, afront, asembly ; AND PRO- 
NOUNCED AS THEY NOW AB&, our orthoepists would, as a matter of course, give No. 3 in 
the former case, and No. 5 in the latter! We are obliged to adopt the circuitous mode 
of speaking of the vowels by their numbers, instead of giving the respective letters ac- 
soning to the phonotypic alphabet, because we have no phono of this small fount. 

Another error which is very common with those phonographers who use No. 5 in all the 
cases here pointed out, is, to write the stopped instead of the full vowel. To make this 
matter clear, we must go back to the beginning of the question of vowel notation. We 
have three kinds of vowels—dong, short, and stopped ; the two former differ from each 
other only by the presence or absence of accent, and either of them may or may not ter- 
minate a able, but the stopped vowel is aLways stopped by u consonant in the same 

llable. Instances of these three kinds of vowels will be seen in the italic letters of 

e following words ; the first is long, the second short, (both kinds being classed under 
the common name of ‘‘ full,”) and the third stopped. No. 1. freely, fiddle ; 2. May-day, 
debtor; 3. Ma, articulate, manner; 4 awful, austere, fossil; 5. furnish, annoy, run; 6. 
holy, fresco, — ; 7. rumour, into, fully. It will be seen here that our language does not far- 
nish us with any example of No.6 stopped. Those of our readers who find any difficulty 
in this subject we refer to the article ‘“‘ On the Vowel Notation” in the Journal for 
January last. The vowel most likely to cause difficulty is No. 5 short, it is so little 
appreciated by persons who have the present spelling interwoven, as it were, in the very 
fibres of their aaah be such individuals are always in danger of supposing they utter the 
sound indicated by the heterotype, taken either according to its general power or its 
alphabetic name, when they really pronounce one quite different from either. 

J. P.—The natural vowel is heard so conspicuously between ¢ and ow, and the consonant 
7, a8 in dire, dower, we find it necessary to insert it in phonotypy. After the other 
vowels, it is comparatively feeble, as in mere, more, poor, pure; or not heard at all, as 
in mare, mar, morn. ‘‘ Can dire, fire, our, pee &c., be pronounced without the natural 
vowel, supposing they were so printed?” Yes; but itis not easy for Englishmen to do so. 

J. W. Collett, Birmingham, writes well enough to join the Corresponding Society; he 
should send us his address if he wishes to join the society. 

E. H. I.—Apply to the editors of the Bee (see Journal, p. 151), and the Casket (see p. 182). 

Some “ Alterations in Addresses” are accidentally omitted this month ; they will appear 
in our next No. ; 

NEWSPAPERS.—Several newspapers, addressed to us lately, have been charged (and con- 
sequently refused to be taken in), because the wrappers were fastened with phonogra- 
phic or other wafers with printing on them. , 

Errors.—Page 191, line 4 from the bottom, for leaders, read readers. Page 183, first 
column, Corresponding Society, David Peacock, read Perth, instead of Dundee. Juhn 
Dickson, read Green Area. 


& FONOGRAFIC and FONOTIPIC DEPQ wil fertli bi opund at 


N. 1, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row, London; elsa in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. | 
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& DISCWIZIZUN ON dt N&@UR OV TEM. 


Br Som JENINZ. (Soame Jenyns.) 





Wt ar so ucustumd tw cunect sr idiuz ov tim wid dv histuri ov hwot 
pasiz in it, dat iz, tw mistec e sucsefun ov tets and acfunz fer tim, dat 
wi find it ecstrimli dificult, purhaps impostbul, totult tw sepuret er dis- 
tingwif dem from ig udur; and indid, had wv psur tw efect dis in sur 
mjndz, el hymun langwij iz so fermd, dat it wad fel us in sur ecsprefun : 
yet surtin it iz, dat tim, abstracted from di tots, acfunz, and motivz hwig 
pas in it, iz acgyuli NUTIW: it iz onli é. mod in hwig sum crieted biinz 
ar erdend tw egzist, but IN ITSELF haz riult no egzistuns at ol. 

do dis nofun me upir cimericul tw meni hw hav not mug cunsidurd 
di subject, yet it iz bj no minz ny, fer it woz lon sins udopted bi sum ov 
di most selibreted filosufurz ov anticwiti, purticylurlt by 4. Epicyriunz ; 
and iz dus wel ecsprest bj Liycrifiys. [Transleted bj Cris. (Creech.)] 


Tim ov itself iz nutin; but from tet 

Risivz its riz, bi leburin fansv ret 

From tinz cunsidurd: hwjl wi tine ov sym 
faz prezunt, sum az past, and sum tm cum: 
No tet can tine ov Tim, dat ’s stil cunfest, 
But tincs ov rIwZ IN MQxZUN, and at rest. 


From obzurviy di djurnul revolyfunz ov di sun, and éi veerius trans- 
acfunz hwig pas dyrin doz revolyfunz, wi ucwijur cunsepfunz ov dez; bi 
dividin doz dez wi ferm surz, minits, and secundz; and bj multipliin 
dem, munts, yirz, and ejiz: den, bj megurin diz imajinuri piriudz ugenst 
ig udur, and bistoin on ig distinct dinominefunz, wi giv dem di upiruns 
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ov sumtin riul: yesturde, hwig iz past, and tumoro, hwig iz not yet cum, 
usym di sem rialiti az ai prezunt de; and dus wi imajin tim tw rizembul 
e gret buc, wun ov hwz pejiz iz evurt de rot on, and di rest rumen blanc, 
tw bi fild up in der turnz wid di wwents ov fytyriti; hwilst, in fact, dis 
iz el but ¢ dilyzun ov sur on imajinefunz, and tim iz nutin mor dan dt 
manur in hwic past, prezunt, and fygur vents sucsid wG udur; yet iz dis 
dilyzun so corispondunt wid sur prezunt stet, and so wovun up wid ol 
hymun langwij dat widst mug riflecfun it canot bi pursivd, ner can j, hwil 
endevuriy tw pruiv tim tw bi NUrIW, uvdd tritin it az SUMIIW in elmost 
evurt lin. 

deer simz tw bi, in di necur ov tinz, tw modz ov egzistuns; wun, in 
hwig el ivents, past, prezunt, and tw cum, upir in wun vy; hwic, if at 
ecsprefun me bi ulsd, j fal cel purpegyult instunteniys; and hwic, az i 
aprihend, constityts ituniti: and di udur, in hwig el tinz ar prizented 
sepuretli and sucsesivli, hwig prodwsiz hwot wi cel tim. 

Ov di furst ov diz, hymun rizun can uford ys no manur ov cunsepfun ; 
yet it ufmrz us on di strongest eviduns, dat sug must bj ai egzistuns ov 
di Swprim Crietur ov ol tinz, dat sug probubli me bi & egzistuns ov 
meni sypirwr erdurz ov crieted biinz, and dat sug posibli me bi sur on 
in unudur stet: tu biinz so constityted, el ivents, past, prezunt, and 
fycur, ar prizented in wun congrigeted mas, hwic tw us ar spred at in 
sucsefun, tu udapt dem tw sur tempururt mod ov pursepfun ; in dis stet 
ov egzistuns idiuz hav no sucsefun, and derfor, tw deer tets, acfunz, or 
egzistuns, T#M, hwic iz sucsefun onli, can beer not di list rilefun hwotso- 
evur. Twi egzistuns ov dis cijnd ulon can iturniti biloy ; fer, itirniti can 
nevur bi cumpozd ov finjt parts, hwig, hsevur multiplid, can nevur bicum 
infinit ; byt must bi sumtin simpul, yniferm, inveriubul, and indivizibul ; 
purmununt, do instunteniys, and endles widst progrefun. deer ar sum 
rumarcubul ecsprefunz, bot in ai Old and Ny Testumunt, ulydin tw 
dis mod ov egzistuns; in dv fermur, God iz dinominsted “# AM;” and 
in dv latur, Crist sez:— “ Bifor Ebruham woz, # am;’’ bot eviduntli 
impliin dyrefun widst sycsefun: from hewns ai scumlmen probubli dirivd 
der obscyr nofunz ov sug e cind ov dyrefun, hwig de ecsplen bj di mor 
obscyr turm ov ¢ punctum stans. 

Wid dv ydur mod ov egzistuns wi ar sufifuntli ucwented, biin dat in 
hwig Providuns haz plest ys, and el tinz ursnd ys, dyrin sur reziduns on 
dis terestriul glob ; in hwig el idiuz folo ig udur in sur mjndz in ¢ regylur 
and wniferm sucsefun, not unljc di ticinz ov « cloc, and bj dat minz el 
objects ar prizented tw sur imajinefunz in di sem progresiv manur : and if 
ent vert mug from dat destind pes bi tw rapid er tw: slo « mofun, de 
imidietli bicym tu ys totuli impurseptibul. Wi nz pursiv evuri wun, az 
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it pasiz, trm e smel apurgur, sepuretlt, az in e camuru obscyru, and dis 
wi col tim; but at dv cunclwzun ov dis stet wi me probubli egzist in & 
manur ecwit difurunt; di windo me bi tron opun, di hol prospect upir at 
wun vy, and ol dis apuretus hwig wi cel tim, bi totuli dun uwe: fer tim 
iz surtinli nytin mor dan di fiftin ov sinz nesusurt fer di purfermuns ov 
di traji-comic fars hwig wi ar hir egzibitin, and must undstedli end wid 
éi cuncluzun ov dv dramu. It haz no mor riul esuns indipendunt ov tet 
and acfun, dan sit, hirin, and smel hav, indipendunt ov deer propur ergunz, 
and di animulz tw hum de bilon ; and hwen de sis tw egzist, tim can bi no 
mor. der ar elso sevurul pasijiz in ai Scripcurz, diclerin dis unjllefun 
ov tim at di consumefun ov ol tinz. ‘“ And di enjul hwig j se stand upon 
di si and dt urt, lifted up hiz hand tordz hevun, and swor bi Him dat 
livet fer evur and evur, ets. dat deer fud bi tim no longur.” Rev. 10. 5. 

From di non-egzistuns ov tim, meni cunclwzunz wil urjz, bot wsful 
and enturtenin; from hwens purhaps ny lits me bi tron on sevurul 
specwlefunz, rilijus and metufizicul, hz stlinz j fal just vencur tw tres, 
and liv dem tw bi fild up bi eblur penz. 

Ist. If tim bi no mor dan di sycsefun ov jdiuz and acfunz, hsevur diz 
me bi acselureted or ritarded, tim wil bi just & sem, dat iz, nidur longur 
ner fertur, provided dv sem jdiuz and acfunz sucsid wun unudur, az far, 
i min, az it riletz tw dv biinz'so tincin and actin. For instuns, weer di urt 
and el di silescyul bodiz tw purferm di sem revolyfunz in wun de, hwig 
de ns purferm in di hol yir, and wer di idiuz, acfunz, and ljvz ov man- 
cjnd', hesund on in éi sem proporfun, at pirwd ov sur livz wud not bt in 
di list fertund ; but dat de wud bi egzactli icwul tw di prezunt yir; if, 
in di spes ov 70 or 80 ov doz dez, « man wer bern, edyceted, and gron 
up, had ecsursizd ¢ profefun, had sin hiz gldrun cum tw mutyriti, hiz 
grand-gildrun sucsid dem, and, dyrin dis pirwd, had had el hiz jdiuz and 
acfunz, el hiz enjémunts and sufurinz, acselureted in dv sem proporfun, 
hi wad not onli sim tw himself, and tw el hw livd in di sem stet wid him, 
and mezurd tim bj dv sem standurd, tw hav livd az ley, but wad accgyult 
and in fact, hav livd az lon az wun hw rizjdz on sur glob az gret ¢ 
numbur ov sur prezunt yirz. 

2nd. dis biin di ces, it foloz dat av lif ov evurt man must bi longur 
er fertur, in proporfun tw di nymbur ov hiz tets and acfunz; fer weer it 
posibul fer e man tw tine and act az mug in an sur az in £ yir, daT sur, 
az far az ruets tw him, wud not onli stm, but acgyuli BicuM, e yi. 
On 4j udur hand, wer it posibul fer « man totuli tw absten from tinciy 
and actin fer an sur, er © yir; tim, wid rigard tw him, fer dat pirwd, 
wud hav no egzistuns; er cud hi cip wun jdiv ficst in hiz mind, and 
cuntiny wun singul act dyrin di sem spes, tim, hwig iz onli ¢ sucsefun ov 
idiuz and acfunz, must bi icwuli unjileted. 
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Hwedur diz jdiuz and acfunz ar ecsursjzd on gret er litul ocegunz, 
hwedur de ar productiv ov plizin er penful sensefunz, wid rigard tw dis 
purpus deer efects wil bi di sem ; nidur der impertuns er consicwunsiz wil 
ad enitin tw tim, but deer numburz and sileriti most undstedli wil. Sur 
livz, deerfor, hwen divursifid wid ¢ vurieti ov objects, and bizid im 
multiplisiti ov pursyts, wil surtinli bi longur dan hwen dozd uwe m 
slot, inactiviti, and aputi. 

3rd. From hens it iz evidunt dat wi can ferm no jujmunt ov dt 
dyrefun ov di livz, enjomunts, and sufurinz ov udur animulz, wid dv 
progrefun ov hwz idiuz wi ar totuli unucwented, and hw me bi fermd in 
dat rispect, az wel az in meni udurz, so widli difurunt from surselvz. 
di gedi buturfli, dat fluturz in ai sunfin but for « fy munts, me liv az lon 
az & stwpid tortiz, dat bridz fer e sengwri; di insect dat survivz not wun 
djurnul revolyfun ov di sun, me, fer enitin wi no, enjd an sj ov hapines ; 
and di mizurubul hers, dat upirz tw us tw sufur dv drujuri ov ten or 
twenti yirz, me finif hiz luborws tasc in az meni munts, dez, er surz. 

4t. Fer ai lic rizun wi can juj but veri impurfectli ov hwot ar rwl 
wulz in di wnivursul sistum, hwilst wi rimen in dis tempurul stet ov 
egzistuns, in hwic el tinz ar egzibited tw us bj scraps, wun aftur unydur ; 
fer diz ditact porfunz, hwic, vyd sepuretli, sim but mizurubul blociz, me, 
tw biinz hw in di iturnul stet si past, prezunt, and fycur, ol dilinieted 
on wun canvus, upir az wel dispozd Jedz, nesusuri tw rendur purfect di 
hol most bytiful landscep. Ne, wun pen, dat, tecun singli, iz so punjunt 
and disugriwbul ¢ pofun, hwen tron intw wi bule ov ynivursul hapines, 
me purhaps ad tw it e flevur, hwig widst dis infyzun it cad not hav 
uewlurd., 

bt. If tim haz itself no egzistuns, it can nevur put an end tu dt 
egzistuns ov enitin els; and dis simz no incunclusiv argymunt fer dv 
imertaliti ov di sol; fer if enitin iz, and no cez upirz tw us hwi it Jud 
sis tm bi, wi can hav no gud rizun tw biliv dat it wil not cuntiny. 
Hwotevur haz no cunecfun wid tim must bi iturnul; nz, di onli propurtt 
ov di sol wit hwig wi ar ucwented, iz ret, hwig berz no rilefun tw tym ; 
hwens it iz rizunubul tw supoz dat di sol itself iz iewult uncunected wid 
it, and consicwuntli iturnul. tvun in mutiriul biinz wi si cuntinyul 
mytefunz, but can pursiv no simtum ov unjilefun; and derfor wi hav 
fuurli les cez tua suspect it in imutiriul: from hens, j am inclind tw tine 
dat ai esunsiz ov ol tinz ar itiunul, dat iz, ynrelutiv tw tim, and dat it 
iz onli sur manur ov pursivin dem, dat coziz dem tw upir tempurul tu 
us; past, prezunt, and fygur, biin not inhirunt in deer necurz, but onli in 
sur progresiv mod ov pursepfun. 
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6t. From hwot haz bin sed, wi me pursiv intw hwot umezin absuird- 
itiz meni ov sur eblest divinz and metufizifunz hav plunjd in der in- 
vestigefunz ov iturniti; fer mecin hwig der risit iz wzyuli dis ;— de tec 
ov tim ¢ sufifunt cwontiti, and gopin it intm smel pisiz, de dispoz dem 
in imajinuri lents, hwig de distingwif bj 4i nemz ov minits, surz, dez, yirz, 
and sjiz; den filin in der on mindz ¢ psur ov multipliin diz az efun az 
de tine fit, de hip milyunz upon milyunz; and findin dis psur tw bi ¢ 
mufin dat me bi wurct bacwurdz and ferwurdz wid icwul fusiliti, de 
ecstend deer lin bot wez, and so deer iturniti iz cumplit and fit fer ys. 
de den divid it in i midul, and st ov ¢ singul itumiti de mec TU, az de 
turm dem, di parte ante and di parte post ; ig ov hwicg havin wun end, me 
bi dren at lic ¢ juglurz ribund, az loy az de pliz. di contrudicfunz so 
manifest in dis sistum sufifuntli dicler itz felshud ; fer in udoptin it, wi 
must acnolij dat te Har ov dis iturniti iz iewul tw at HOL; dat in ic, dt 
numbur ov dez canot ecsid dat ov dv munts, ner di munts bi mor ny- 
murus dan di yirz, de biin ol ulic infinit ; dat hwedur it cumenst yesturde, 
er ten tszund yirz sins, i lent ov itz dyrefun must bi di sem ; fer dv lent 
dipendz not on di BUGINIW, but on dv END; but dat canot bi difurunt 
hweer deer iz no end at el. 

di absurditi ov el diz propozifunz iz tw gleriy tw stand in nid ov ent 
refytefun : fer it iz evidunt dat hwotevur cuntenz parts, lent, er numburz, 
can nevur bi infinit ; hwotevur had e biginin must hav an end, bicez bi- 
giniy and endiy ar di modz ov tempururt egzistuns : hwot haz no end cud 
hav no biginin, bicez bot ar icwuli incunsistunt wid ituniti. In trut, 
el diz absurditiz uriz from upliin tw iturniti sur jdiuz ov tim, hwic, biin 
tu modz ov egzistuns entjurli difurunt, beer not di list rilefun tw ig udur: 
tim iz in its necur finit and sucsesiv; iturniti, infinit and instuntenius ; 
and dzerfor der propurtiz ar no mor aplicubul tw ig udur, dan doz ov 
culurz tw ssndz, er ssndz tw culurz; and wi can no mor ferm iturniti 
at ov tim, dan bj micsin blu, red, and grin, wi can cumpoz an antum er 
an opuru. 

7t. From hens upirz dv nisesiti, in sur cunsidurefunz on diz subjects, 
OV cipin sur jdiuz ov diz tur modz ov egzistuns entjurli and constuntli 
distinct, az de demselvz ar in necur; bj hwig minz wi fal prezuntli swip 
uwe ment ov doz tiolojicul and metufizicul cobwebz hwig ns encumbur 
and dizgres sur most lurned libruriz; and cut fert meni impurtinunt in- 
ewlriz cunsurnin di criefun ov di wnivurs; Godz for-nolij and pridestinefun; 
di priegzistuns and fycur stet ov solz; di injustis ov iturnul punifmunt, 
and di slip ov di sol; wid numburles udurz ov di sem cind, el dirjvd from 
injudifusli blendin and cunfsndin diz tw: cindz ov egzistuns twgedur, and 
upliin nofunz and ecsprefunz tw wun, hwig can anli wid praprieti bilon 
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tu év udur. Tw entur larjli intw diz abstrws and intricet subjects wud 
riewiur ¢ folio; i fal derfor onli se wun wurd er tur tw ic. 

It haz bin asct: ¢Hwi God crieted dv wnivurs at at TM in hwig hi 
did criet it, and hwi hi sufurd milyunz ov ejiz tw pas uwe bifor di cu- 
mensmunt ov so glorius e wircP Tw dis it me bi riplid wid tewul cun- 
sisnes and trmt, dat in fact no sus ejiz evur did er cud pas bifor it woz 
crieted ; nor woz it crieted in ent tim at el; fer nidur dv esuns oer acfunz 
ov God hav ai most distunt rilefun tw tim; Hi haz bin plizd, in hiz 
infinit wizdum, tw bisto on sum parts ov hiz criefun ¢ tempurul mod ov 
egzistuns; and from dis ulon tjm dirjvz itz orijm. Tw supoz tim anti- 
sidunt tw tempurul egzistuns, iz tm supoz efects tm prisid deer coziz; 
and not les absurd dan tw imajin dat deer cud bi pursepfun bifor sensitiv 
biinz, or tet bifor intelijunt biz egzisted. dis vert cwesgun pruivz ai 
absurditi ov cunectin tim and iturniti twgedur; fer if Godz psur ov 
crietin iz coivul wid hiz egzistuns, dat egzistuns iturnul, and dat itumiti 
onli tim ecstended; dis evidunt contrudicfun foloz, dat God, do elwez 
iewuli ebul, yet in fact, nevur cwd criet enitin so swn, but dat hi mit 
hav cristed it sumur; dat iz, in udur wurdz, dat hi nevur cud criet ent- 
tin az sun az hicud. ©) dis pyzul urjziz from sur fulifli supozin dat 
iturnul and tempurul biinz must act in e manur similur tw ic ufur: if 
wi dui enitin, it must bi dun at sym tim er udur: but God acts in wez 
az difurunt from surz az incunstvubul tm us; hiz wez ar not lic sur wez, 
ner hiz tets lic sur tets; wun de iz tu him az « tszund yu, and ¢ 
tszund yirz az wun de; dat iz, nitur ov dem, wid hiz manur ov egzistin, 
tincin, er actin, haz env cunecfun hwotevur. ©1 dispyts ubst Godz for- 
nolij and pridestinefun, ar ov di sem spifiz, and dirjv deer burt entjurli 
from di sem absurd supozifun. For-nolij and pridestinefun impli sucsefun, 
and ar relutiv tw tim, hwig haz ne rilefun tw di esuns er pursepfun ov di 
Crietur ov 4 Ynivurs. And éeerfor, in 4 sens yzyuli uplid tu dem, canot 
wid eni proprieti bi utribyted tu Him. Hi noz el tinz and erdenz ol 
tinz, but az el tinz ar icwuli prezunt tw di divin intyifun, it iz imposibul 
dat hi can for-no er pridestinet enitin. Ov di sem cind ar el cwescunz 
cunsurnin di priegzistin and fygur stet ov ai sol, urizin from cunfsndiy 
sur jdiuz ov diz tw modz ov egzistuns, tempurul and iturnul; hwenevur 
di sol iz ynited wid di bodi, pursivin el tinz bi sucsefun tru mutiriul 
ergunz, it ucwjurz jdiuz ov tim, and can ferm nun ov egzistuns yuncunected 
wid it; but hwenevur dis wnyun iz dizolvd, it probubli riturnz tw its 
netiv mod ov iturnul egzistuns, in hwig di hol surcul ov its pursepfun 
biin at wuns vizibul, it haz nutin furdur tu dw wid tim; it iz nidur 
old ner yuy: it livz no mor in dv sevuntint dan in di sevunt sencyri, 
no nirur tw dt end dan dv biginin ov di wirld; ol idiuz ov yirz and 
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ejiz, ov priegzistuns and fytyriti, ov biginin and endin, wil bi totuli 
oblitureted ; and posibli it wil bi az incepubul ov fermin eni cunsepfun 
ov tim, az it iz ns ov itumiti. di sol derfor, biin cwit uncunected wit 
tim, whenevur it iz uncunected wid di bodi, canot propurli bi sed tw 
egzist in unudur tim idur priur er postiriur, but onli in unuéur manur. 
Evuri argymunt elso endevurin tw prwv di injustis and disproporfun ov 
iturnul punifmunts fer tempurul ofensiz, iz fended on di sem eronius 
prinsipulz, and admits ov di sem ansur; dat el compytefunz ov di mag- 
nitwd ov sug punif/munts, from dyrefun, bi hipin yirz and gjiz upon ig 
udur, ar absurd, and incunsistunt wid dat stet in hwic de ar tu bi inflicted ; 
erymz wil der bi punijt ucerdin tw di digriz ov deer muligniti, but nidur 
fer e lon or e fort tim, ner fer eni tim at el: fer el punif/munts must bi 
corispondunt tw di stet in hwig de ar sufurd: in an iturnul stet de must 
bi iturnul, in ¢ tempurul stet de must bi tempurul: fer it iz icwult im- 
posibul dat « biin can bi punift rer & Txm hweer no tym iz, az dat it fud 
bi punift evurlastinli in e stet hwic itself canot last. Az deerfor, from di 
negur ov tinz, dis dispensefun jz nesusurt, it canot bi unjust ; and from di 
infinit wizdum and gudnes ov di Otur ov Necur, wi me rizunubli prizym 
dat it canot bi disproporfunet tw its sevurul objects. di nonentiti ov 
tim wil surv licwiz tw setul ¢ let injinius controvursi, and Jo dat, lic most 
udurz ov di cind, it iz « dispyt onli upon wurdz: dis controvursi iz cun- 
surniy di slip ov di sol; dat iz, hweéur it enturz intw e stet ov hapines 
er mizuri imidietli on its disolyfun from dv bodt, er rimenz in e stet ov 
profend insensibiliti til di Jenurul Jujmunt, and den risivz its finul 
sentuns, and sufurz its ecsicyjun: fer if tim iz nutin but di tets and 
acfunz hwig pas in it, &. cundifun ov & sol, hwedur it slips er not, wil bi 
egzactli di sem; ner wil di finul sentuns bi wun momunt difurd bj sug « 
stet ov insensibiliti, hs lon soevur it me cuntiny ; fer do dyrin dat piriud 
meni revolwfunz ov di sun, and ov empjurz, me tec ples; ment milyunz 
ov tets and acfunz me pas, hwig not onli megur tim, but criet it; yet wid 
rigard tw di sol so slipin, nun ov diz, dat iz, no tim, wil pas at el; and 
if no tim inturvinz, jujmunt, hsevur rimot wid rigard tw udurz, wil az in- 
stuntli folo itz disolyfun az if dat had hapund at prisidin momunt. But 
if, ucerdin tu 4i forgoin prinsipulz, di sol in e sepuret stet beerz no rilefun 
tu tim, den no ivent in hwic it iz der cunsurnd can bi bifor er aftur 
unudur, itur nirur er furdur from eni pirwd, from det er jujmunt, from 
di criefun er disolysun ov dis planeturi sistum: dis, wi si, myst at wuns 
put an end tw el dispyts of dis cind, and rendur 4 ws ov soporifics 
entjurlt nidles. 

Aftur el dat haz bin hir advanst, 1 am not insenstbul dat wi ar hir so 
constuntli convursunt wid tempurul objects, and so totuli unucwented wid 
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uurnul, dat fy, veri fy, wil evur bi ebul tw abstract egzistuns from tim, 
er comprihend dat enitin can egzist st ov, and uncunected wid it. In 
ven fud j sujest dat di veriys planets ar pipuld bj dv divin wizdum, wid 
£ vurjeti ov biinz, and ivun dis terestriul glob, wid innymurubul crigurz, 
huiz sitwefunz ar so difurunt dat deer manur ov egzistuns iz cwit unnon 
and incomprihensibul tw ig udur; dat milyunz inhabit 4. impenitrubul 
risesiz ov dv unfadumubul ofun, hw can hav no mor cunsepfun ov eni 
egzistuns biyond di limits ov dat deer netiv elimunt, dan wi surselvz can 
biyond di benduriz ov tim; and dat_derfor, in rialiti, tim me bi no mor 
nesusurt tw egzistuns dan wetur, do di mod ov dat egzistuns wi me bi 
ynebul tw comprihend. 

But i wel no diz unalogus argymunts hav litul wet; ai prejmdis ov 
edycefun, di streyt ov habit, and di fars ov langwij, el fermd on di supozd 
yhyun ov egzistuns wid tim, wil purswed men tw riject dis hipotisis az 
ven and cimericul. Twi el bizi men, and men ov biznes, tw el jogin on 
in di bitun rod ov profefunz, er scramblin up di presipisiz ov ambifun, 
diz cunsidurefunz myst upir unprofitubul ilyzunz, if not cuntemtibul non- 
sens; fer, tw endevur tm cunvins ¢ murcunt subsistin on lon credit, ¢ 
leyur enrict bj dile, e divin hw haz purgust di necst prezentefun, ¢ jenurul 
hw iz in no hur tw fit, er e ministur hwz object iz dv cuntinyefun ov 
hiz peur, dat tim iz nutin, iz an ardwus tasc, and veri ynlicli tw bi utended 
wid sucses. Hwevur dizjurz tw test er undurstand sug abstract specy- 
lefunz, must liv fer uhwil di nézi bysul ov wurldli ocypefunz, and ritjur 
intw di sicwesturd fedz ov solitwd and contemplefun, from hwens hi wil © 
riturn, surtinli not rigur, posibli not wizur, but probubli mor suseptibul 
ov umyzmunt from hiz on cympuni, fer wont ov hetur, and mor ebul tw 
dre enturtenmunt from hiz on imajinefunz; hwic, in hiz jini tru lif, hi 
wil efun find an acwizifun not eltwgedur incunsidurubul. 


GIBUN, in hiz memwerz, rilets dat hi woz prezunt at di dilivuri ov Zeri- 
dunz spig on Worun Hestinz (Warren Hastings’) triul, and dat in comun 
wid el udurz hw hurd dat mastur-pis ov modurn elocwuns, hi woz dipli 
ufected. Hi adz, “‘hwen di spig woz ended, j tuc di opurtyniti ov in- 
cwirin ov € riportur, hw sat in di sem bocs, hwot nymbur ov wiurdz hi 
supozd ¢ flaunt erutur comunli uturd in di cors ov an surz yninturupted 
spicin, hwen di riportur infermd mi dat hi recund it at bitwin 7000 and 
7500, er, upon di avurij, 7200 wurdz pur sur, er 120 pur minit.” 

If ig luvd unudur, wer it but wun udur, betur dan himself ! Hwot « 
strenj difuruns in di erdur ov tinz wad at wuns bi manifest ! 

Tf tua luv & vurgyus man er wamun on wt bi impruvin tw di caructur 
!Hwot Jud wi not gen in pyriti bi lyvin God himself, “wid el di hart, 
and sel, aud mind, cnd strent!”’ 
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fv lisund, hwil in partiz men discors 
Ov fumel luvlines, iv hurd dem fics 

& standurd ov el byti—is hiz on— 
‘And ig woz difurunt. Twuad nid tw bi 
& vert Hiracltus not tw laf, 

So did j not endevur tw ristren. 

Mz crid iz dis; byti must not bi set 
In stwurd ferm ulon. dyelmiti God 
Med man in hiz on imijj, yet no man 
Egzactli conturparts hiz nebur; den 

f asc w Shwerin duz dt licnes rest? 
faz far az mj wic intelect wil help mi, 
can cunstwv but wun mpli—di mind, 
dat esuns, hwotsoer it iz, hwz bin 
Esceps' di sutulest risurc, but hwuz 

Brit atribyts ar evur prezunt tw us. 
God hat implanted in sur mindz ¢« psur 
(Hwedur orijinul, or from sym udurz 
In regylur cors dirjvd, it maturz not,) 
€ psur tw aprihend and clirli juj 
Hwot iz, hwot iz not gud and riqus; dat 
Hwig 12, iz mentult & bytiful. 

dis iz ¢ fur and nevur felin standurd, 
dis let us wz hwen wi wud juj ov byti. 
dv sentimunt hwig animets di j, 

di fulin dat cuntracts er ops di brs, 

di tets dat find an uturuns in di lip, 
diz ar dv tinz dat mec di i, bra, lip, 

Or bytiful, er dedlt horibul; diz ar 

di tinz hweerbj ulon wi ar enebuld 

Tw juj ov hwot iz luvh; let diz bi 

Sur constunt moniturz, wi canot fel. 
Hwen wi bihold an j ov lyv upturnd 
Upon us, restin its most ancfus gez 
Upon sur csntinuns, and telin el 

Itself dut ful, and wifet deer tw rid 

& fondnes, ¢ divofun, ¢ dipenduns 
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Pyr and egzelted, incerporwl,— 

¢ Hwot man der se dat i can lac ov ot ? 
Hwen wi hav felt a lip pres surz in cjndnes, 
di bodilt stwurd sin ov inwurd filin, 

Gritin wid holt cis, and no its trut— 

¢ Hwot man cud sper an instunt tw discuvur 
Hwedur ai lip weer lon er fort, weer molded 
In di sem form &i cynin sculptur coz 

Tw carv hiz Vinus? Gop woz di sculptur hir, 
Hj twoz hw fafuned &v mind éat mwyd 

daz lips tw surz, $ fal wi find felt wid Him ? 
¢ Had Setun mwvd dem wid e¢ wontunz cis, 
2ud wi hav fend dem lyvlv? Ne, an twer so 
Wt weer surselvz so dip in uglines, 

fiz not tw deer discriminet fer fir 

Wi fend it st. Tec di most purfect form— 
Fer so tiz Fafun wirdz it, do fi ner 

Haz told us hw fud juj it woz most purfect ; 
God iz most purfect, in hiz licnes weer 

Wi fermd, dat licnes le but in 4 mind, 

dat bodi dat cuntenz di mjnd most purfect, 
Itself myst bi most purfect, iz mi lojic ;— 
But tw rizym :—Tec di most purfect ferm 
di wit ov man hat er divizd, bj stilin 

From negurz handicraft, ig ficur dat. 

In vG egzampul did upir di best, 

Bicez twoz ritli plest; giv it ecsprefun, 

Fer widst mind ov sym sert no wun livz, 
And evuri mind wil pent itself bj trez 

Ov figur,—givt ecsprefun, let it bi 

& wontunz ¢hw can find its lyvlines, 

But hw himself iz wontun? Givt ugen 

& vurgyus wumunz; lo! hz elturd nz! 

Ug ni iz bent tw wirfip, evuri tun 

Sinz fort its prez, ig gic smilz aprobefun. 
Bihold mj argymunt; in pént ov lojic 

It me bi wie, difectiv, but in pént 

Ov filin, tiz tw mi elpsurful, tiz 

& dipli imprest surtinti, j canot 

dec of mi, canot fit ugenst, and wil not. 


. J. 
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Sum yirz ugo der rizided at Bulony’ wun ov doz silunt, meluncoli Inglif- 
men, hw ar uflicted wid ¢ spifiz ov hipocondrjusiz, hwig in 4i dez ov Cwin 
An, went bj dv nem ov di spLtn. Hi spoc litul er no Frenf, hwic in sug 
e vert Inglif ton az Bulony’, woz not ov mug consicwuns, fer elmost evurt 
wun undurstandz sumtin ov Inglif, and iz redi inuf tw disple hiz nolij, 
hsevur litul it me bi. Sur meluncoli jentulmun, wzd tw tri and dispurs 
hiz vizits ov splin, bj drivin st in at radur priti cuntri hwig sursndz Bulony’. 


It simz, hsevur, dat hi tuc vert litul notis ov hwot sursnded him; and in ~ 


dv dez ov ent purticylurlt bad utac, cwd sceersli bi sed tw no hweer hi woz 
goiy. Hiz mod ov hirin ¢ carij woz veri luconicul. Hi enturd di yard 
ov Masyé Dagbeer, and held up hiz fingur. di oslur yndurstud him imi- 
dietlt, and bret up ¢ carij wid © peer ov hersiz, fer sur jentulmun nevur 
drov st wid les; purhaps hi had tecun ¢ carij and peer at furst, and di 
carij-letur tue cer not tw let him no dat wun hers woz inuf fer wun pur- 
sun. Hwen ai carij woz bret up, di drivur cem tw encwjur “¢? Hwer w 
wif tu go sis de, ser?” and hi wud mutur st * Wimil, er Colaber, er 
Sevre Mull,” az di fansi syted him. Wun de, hsevur, hwen hi woz mug 
dulur dan wzyul, hi riplid in « radur mor slyvunli manur ov spiciy, and 
wid hiz hed held dsn, az woz hiz cyustum, hwen purticylurli indispozd, 
— Don Cer,”—aminin, az an Inglifmun wil redult dwin, “ # dw not ceer ;” 
but ¢ Frenfmunz irz ar not cwit so gud. di drivur luct raéur ustonift, 
but it nevur enturd intw hiz hed, dat hi cad hav miscunsivd dv minin, 
so. hi mirli sed “ pliz tw weet ¢ minit,” and ran den di yard tw get © per 
ov strongur hersiz, and spic tu hiz mastur, from hum hi risivd fref erdurz, 
den mzntin hiz bocs, hi drov stedili on, Hic wun hw haz e lon jurni bifor 
him. On, on de went; til at last de got tw Calis. Hir di drivur stopt ; 
but di jentulmun upird tw tec no notis, and sat cwit stil; a drivur simpli 
cenjd hersiz, az hiz mastur had told him tw dw, and driv on. On and 
on de went, til at last it bicem darc, and cwit let in dv twnin, de urivd at 
¢ larj In, di Otel du Fladr’. di weturz upird at di dor, mecin eo] cindz 
ov sivil spigiz. At lent di jentulmun held up hiz hed. Hi did not un- 
durstand ¢ wurd ov el de weer sein, and luct vert mug puzuld. An intur- 
pritur woz sent fer. “¢ Hwer am j?” woz di Inglifmunz furst incwiri. 
“A Duncerc, Mosyé!” (at Duncure, sur,) woz di ripli. di cogmun had 
simpli tecun di mispronznst “dont cer,” fer ¢ mispronsnst ‘ Duncere,”’ 
ecspectin az hi did, and az woz ysyul, tw hir di nem ov e ples givun him, 
hweer hi woz tw driv tu. ‘ 
9t @gust, 1845. A. J. EK. 


‘ 
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Barun Biical, iz not wun ov di old nobilitt ov Frans, ner wun ov di ric, 
eldo at wun tim hi must hav enjod cunsidurubul welt, az hi haz capcurd 
sum 50 Inglif murcunt-vesulz, fer Barun Biical woz nidur mor ner les 
dan ¢ Captin ov wun ov di Bulony’ corserz, hw infested di Canul at a 
tim ov di wer bitwin Inglund and Frans. Hi woz ¢ man ov ecsesiv pur- 
sunul brevuri—er radur hi 1z so, fer hi iz stil livin, and ubjdz in di Rii 
dl Ecii, at Bulony’. For direst, hi iz ¢ pursun entjurli widst edycefun, 
stil spicin di ubominubul patwa, hwig fermz av comun langwij ov di selurz 
ov Bulony’. It woz dis boldnes, jénd tw hiz gret sucses in hiz enturpri- 
ziz, dat recumended him tw di notis ov Nupoliun, and procyrd him 
sevurul onururi distincfunz, and finuli hiz titul ov Barun, hwic iz ns elmost 
el dat hi haz left, az 41 muni simz tw hav gon elmost az fast az it woz wun. 
On wun ocegun, Nupoliun woz distribytin di Ugulz ov a Lijun ov Onur at 
Bulony’, and ov cors Mosyé Biical woz wun ov di fevurd tszundz on hum 
dis riwerd woz bistod. ‘“& must go in stet,” sed hiz frendz; ‘“ y must 
go on hers-bac.”” ‘*¢ Hers-bac?” sed di old selur, ‘“‘j nevur mented ¢ 
bist in mj lif. # fal bi fur tw fel of. ¢ Hwot on urtcanj dw?” But 
hv set hiz mudur-wit tw wure, and lo di rizult; hi purcust ¢ smel aycur, 
and hid it yndur hiz dres. “Nz” sed hi, “jm ivun wid him, fer if di 
bist goz tw fast, i] just drop ancur, and so brin him tw.” dis anecdot 
and di prisidin weer diclerd tw bi pozitivli tRw in dv men sircumstunsiz, 
bj di pursun hw told dem tw di ritur. Mosyé Biicalz secund disple ov 
invenfun woz, hwen hi woz sent fer tw Paris, tw sin hiz leturz petunt, 
hwig gev him di tjtul ov Barun. Hi upird at ai propur ofis wid hiz left 
arm in é slin. Aftur di recwizit fermalitiz wer gon trw, di pen woz past 
tu himtw sin. “!A! !A! But w sii canot rit just ns; iv hurt mi 
hand.” di clarc luct at di rit hand, hwig woz fri, and éen at di left, 
hwig woz sluy; at last, az if comprihendin, hi sed, “j beg wr pardun, 
sur, i did not no y wer LEFT HANDED.” Biicalz fes tuc « mast comic 
ecsprefun ov disper az hi glanst den, and di trmt burst upon him. 
“‘Jac-as dat i am,”’ ecsclemd hi, train of hiz slin, “ij ment tw se, 1 cant 
rit at el” (in hiz patwa, ‘gun se pé ecrir’); “hand mi di pen, and il 


mec mj mare.” di petunt ov Barun Biical berz ¢ cres, propurli utested 


az hiz signugur bj di partiz prezunt. di brev barun and despuret cerser, 
had nevur bin tw sewl. Hi iz di last reprizentutiv ov av barunz ov ald, 
hw gend der rinzn bij fitin, and deer welt bj pilij ; let us hop dat hi wil 
rimen dt last. 

9t Ogust, 1845. A. J. E, 
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At the Brighton Phonographic Soirée, reported in the Phonotypic Journal 
for last April, the Rev. Mr. Sortain is represented to state, that ‘“‘ Bishop 
Thirlwall and Archdeacon Hare, have determined to set an example of mak- 
ing orthography and sound coincide.’’ What they intend doing is probably 
known to themselves only, what they have done is but little. In their 
common translation of Niebuhr’s Roman History, they introduced several 
archaisms and variations from the established mode of spelling : these Mr. 
Hare afterwards justified in the Philological Museum, the Ist. vol. of which 
is now before me.—Mr. H., (and it is of him only that I shall have occasion 
to speak,) writes errour, favour, honour, &c, as deriving the uw from the 
French erreur, faveur, honneur ; but he would also write honorable, favor- 
able, &c, without the w, as being “ home-made derivatives.” So much for 
analogy! Another “renovation,” as it is called, is the substitution of ¢ for 
ed, in the terminations of preterites and past participles : thus, in his article 
‘“¢On English Orthography,” Mr. H. writes polisht, broacht, publisht, reacht, 
establisht, lockt, distinguisht, fiat, remarkt, spelt, toucht, perplext. He fur- 
ther proposes to expunge the mute e, wherever it is not required either to 
lengthen the preceding vowel, or to soften the preceding consonant :—thus 
retaining it in judgement, acknowledgement, &c, but not in traveld, unpa- 
ralleld ; yet, “for the sake of humouring prejudice,”’ he would keep it in 
called, reformed, &c, or write them call’d, reform’d. % Would he write hav 
for have, and fairly carry out his principle? The use of the apostrophe he 
would also reject, and writes accordingly ‘‘ Wallises remark,” and ‘ Mack- 
intoshes History of England ;”’ putting es for the *s. Landor prefers is, 
and accordingly writes ‘“‘ Venusis”’ for Venus’s. 

Bishop Thirlwall, thinks that ‘‘ phonetic printing would tend to obscure 
etymology, &c,” but our present heterodox orthography has not aided it 
much, according to Mr. Hare, who says—“ nobody now doubts that island 
is connected with isle and insula, rhyme with evbuos whereas, if we had 
retained the true spelling, tland and rime, it would have been evident that 
both words are of Teutonic origin, and akin to the German eiland and 
reim.” Just previous to this, we meet with the following passage: “a 
large part of the corruptions of our language has arisen, not among the 
vulgar, but among the half-learned and parcel-learned, among those, who, 
knowing nothing of the antiquities of their own tongue, but having a taint 
of Latin and Greek, have altered our English words, to make them look 
more like their supposed Latin or Greek roots; thereby perpetuating 
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their blunder, by giving up the semblance of truth. Zhe common pronun- 
ciation of a word, frequently agrees better than its spelling with its etymology 
and analogy.” %Why then should we not write phonetically ? 

In another place, after alluding to Voltaire’s alteration of oz into at, 
Mr. H. says—‘ this object (the accordance of orthography with pronun- 
ciation,) is in itself exceedingly desirable, but which in English, from the 
vast multitude of our anomalies, is perhaps altogether unattainable, or at 
all events, could never be effected without the sacrifice of points of still 
greater moment.” And yet lower down he writes—‘ if I could but suc- 
ceed in effecting this one change, (¢ for ed,) and reviving the forms of our 
preterites, which were adopted by Spencer and Milton, I should hold 
myself entitled to the gratitude of all the mothers and all the children in 
England.” Mr. H. is evidently hankering after phonetic truth; but the 
prejudices of example and education are still too strong for him, and he 
would be only a bit-by-bit reformer. Doubtless he would not stop at these 
renovations, however foreiz (so writes Mr. H.) his writings might appear, 
if he, as well as the Bishop, could calm his etymological scruples. 

Professor Clark, at the Glasgow festival, slightly alludes to the innova- 
tions proposed by Sir John Cheke, (not Cheek,) Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, temp. Henry 8th. His plan was, lst., to abolish the mute final e, 
as excus, (excuse,) giv, (give,) prais, (praise) ;—2nd., when a was long, it 
should be written double, as maad, (made,) straat, (straight,) daar, (dare) ; 
—3rd., long z to be written double, as desir, (desire,) lif, (life) ;—4th., 
y to be replaced by 7, as mi, (my,) saz, (say,) dai, )day,) awai, (away) ; 
but necessity was to be written necessitee :—5th., u long to be marked, as 
presum (presume) ;—6th., the other long vowels to be written with double 
letters, as weer, (were,) ¢heer, or thear, (there,) noo, (no,) noon, (known,) 
adoo, (ado,) thoos, (those,) loov, (love,) to avoid the final mute e ;—7th., 
mute letters to be thrown out, as frudes, (fruits,) wold, (would,) faut, 
(fought,) douwt, (doubt,) hole, (whole,) meen (mean) ;—8th., that the 
orthography of some words should be changed, to improve the expressive- 
ness of their sounds, as gud, (good,) dritil, (brittle,) pratsibil, (?) &c. In 
this early state of our language, and in the general ignorance of phonetics, 
such a scheme was necessarily imperfect, contrary to all analogy, and con- 
sequently impracticable. Here is a specimen of his new translation of St. 
Matthew, ch. 1, v. 18: ‘After his mother Mari was ensured to Joseph, 
before thei weer cupled together, she was preiued to be with child; and it 
was indeed by the Holi Ghoost. 19. But Joseph, her husband, being a 
just man, and loth to use‘extremitie toward her, entended privili to divorse 
himself from her. 20. And being im this mind, lo the angel of the Lorp 
appeired by dream, &c.” 

H. W. 
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ds Psur syprim, bj hwz cumand j liv, 

di gretful tribyt ov mj prez risiv ; 

Tw dj indyljuns j mj biin o, 

And el di jéz hwig from dat biin flo. 

Scers twenti sunz hav fermd dt rolin yir, 

And run der destind corsiz rend dis sfir, 

Sins ds mj undistingwijt frem surved, 

Umuy 4i lifles hips ov matur led. 

dj scil mj elimentul cle rifind, 

di stragliy parts in bytius erdur jond ; 

Wid purfect simitri cumpozd dv hol, 

And stampt dj secred imij on mj sol : 

& sol suseptibul ov endles jd, 

Hwz frem ner fors ner tjm can er distré ; 

But fal subsist hwen negur clemz mj bret, 

And bid difjuns tw av pur ov det; 

Tw relmz ov blis wit activ fridum sor, 

And liv hwen urt and scjz fal bi no mor. 

Induyljunt God ! in ven mj tun esez', 

Fer dis imertul gift tm spice & prez. 

¢ Hs fal mj hart its gretful sens rwvu, . 

Hweer el di enurjt ov wurdz must fel P 

Q@ me its influuns in mj lif upir, 

And evuri acfun prwv mj taycs sinsir. 
Grant mi, Gret God, ¢ hart tu di imeljnd, 

Incris mj fet and rectifj mj mind; 

Tig mi bitimz tw tred a secred wez, 

And tm dj survis consicret mij, dez. 

Stil az tru lifs unsurtin mez j stre, 

Bu dz di gidin star tui marc mj we; 

Cunduct dv steps ov mj ungarded yf, 

And pént der mofunz tw dv padz ov trut. 

Protect mt bi & providenful cer, 

And tig mj sol tm uvéd di temturz sner. 

T'rwi el & verid sinz ov hymun lif, 

In camz ov iz, er blystrin stermz ov grif, 

Trw evuri turn ov dis inconstunt stet, 

Prizurv mj tempur icwul and sidet. 

Giv mi e mind dat brevli deerz dispjz 

di lo dizjnz and artifis ov vis. 
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Bi mj rulijun sug az tet bi di, 
Ulic from prid and sypurstifun fr ; 
Inferm mj jujmunt, rectify mj wil, 
Cunfurm mj rizun, and mj pafunz stil. 
Tw gen dj fevur bi mij onli end, 
And tw dat scop mj evuri acfun tend. 
Umidst dv plegurz ov « prospurus stet, 
Huwz flaturin garmz tw oft 4 mind uet, 
Stil me j tine tw hwm doz jdz io, 
And bles di bentius hand from hwens ée flo. 
@r if an advurs fergun bi mj Jer, 
Let not its terurz temt mt tw disper ; 
But brevli armd, ¢ stedi fet menten:, 
And on el best hwic & dicriz erden': 
On dj elmjti Providuns dipend, 
di best Protectur, and di furest Frend. 
dus on lifs ste] me { mj part menten, 
And at mj ecsit dj upleziz gen. 


dt SWNSET 
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Tur leurz ov dare angrv tyundurelsd 

Le twert di sci, and twin dem blezd ¢ lec 
Ov livin fiur, trm hwic & big red sun, 
Cresunted bj di mist, rod prsdli on,— 

€ feri fip. dv inturviniy hil 

Obscyrd mj vy; i spurd mj stid, and swn 
Stud on a brs tw wog. Hwot glorius sit ! 
Camli, wid confus digniti, di sun 

Simd tw yild up himself tw nit and darcnes. 
Sloli ht sines. Haz cil just tugiz ns 

di frenin cwicsand dat engulfs him; nz 
Sceers can wun brit, brit lin bi sin tw mare 
Hweer sug rifuljuns livz. Nos el iz glum. 
Tetfuli dens 1 went ; mj vert hers 

Sund tw partec mj sens ov vecunst ; 

Mists crsded on; dv brit red si ov fjur 

Gru gre; di clsdz clozd in; de had diparted. 
On stil j spurd mj stid, bi bodili mofun 

Tui rsz mj} dermunt mjnd, and hom ritirnd 


Ful ov hj tets and holi aspirefunz. 
AL J. E. 
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[do di foloin admirubul satjur on ai prezunt ej iz no dst fumilyur tw 
most ov sur ridurz, from its havin letli upird in dat dizurvedli popylur 
wure, Gemburziz Edinbyru Jurnul, ée wil not, purhaps, object tw si it ugen, 
ritun in ¢ manur not veri unlic di stil ov di “ Twenti-secund Sencyri,” 
hwen der wil bi “‘e siatimatic rilefun bitwin ai pronunsiefun and di 


spelin ov sur langwij.’’)} 

Www de, havin pondurd mug on sevurul ov di gret cwescunz ov di sj, 4 
fel uslip. In mj slip, dv vigun ov ¢ yir ov di twenti-secund sengyri woz 
prizented tua mt, and j drumd dat, livin den, i woz engejd tw rit ¢ histori 
ov di prezunt ren. On uwecin, di foloin captur woz so turult fotograft 
upon mj mind, dat | woz enebuld tw rit it den widst hezitefun :— 

It iz dificult, in & prezunt stet ov sosjeti, tw form eni jdiu ov itz cun- 
difun in ai ren ov Victoriu dv Ist. Yet it woz an ¢) ov promis—deer 
wer hints, az it wer, ov di gud tinz dat hav sins cum, and, hwil di 
bule ov dv cumyniti woz marct bj barburizum, der wer ¢ fy spirits hwig 
sord tordz ¢ jenyin sivilizejun. Meni ydurz der wer hw had bicuw 
senstbul ov public and soful wulz, but cud not ugri ubst di best minz ov 
remidun dem. Us man wud bi fend goin ubst wid hiz nostrum fer meciy 
el az it et tw bi, but el difurunt from ig udur; so dat, umidst di cun- 
tendin clemz ov veriys dogmuz, it woz imposibul fer ¢ rafunul pursun 
tw. se hwot fud bi dun. 

Wer woz at dat tjm tur risunt tm bi eltugedur dispizd az it dizurvd. 
dv popyles lict di rol ov &i drum, and ai megurd tred ov ¢ regwlur fors 
az it mwvd uloy in its glerin livuri and wid glansin armz. Survivin 
cumandurz wer luct on wid prid; monymunts wer rezd tw di disist. 
Ucerdinli, yun men at scul wer ecstrimli apt tw pin fer cumifunz in dt 
armi and nevi, eléo der woz scersli eni lif mor divdd ov el dat can in- 
turest an intelijunt and jenurus mjnd. Yup lediz, tur, wer apt tw rigard 
soljurz az far mor inturestin dan di memburz ov mor ysful profefunz. 
der woz e disinclinefun tw go tw wer, on di grend dat it woz ecspensiv, 
and inturfird wid comurs; but fy wer evur hurd tw cundem it bicez it 
tended tw cutin ov trots and bruituljzin ov mindz, er bicez it woz incun- 
sistunt wid Criscyun brudurli luv. Indid, di chirji demselvz wad stil bi 
ocegunuli sin ufectin tu cunfur hevunli benidicfunz on di cylurz undur 
hwig men wer tw ruf ugenst der felo-cricurz in rutles conflict, az if i 
God ov pis cud hav bin ecspected tu smjl on hwot weer onli di emblumz 
ov dedli rej and hetred bitwin man and man. Wer woz spacun ov at di 
wurst az ¢ risors hwig in sym surcumstansiz mjt bi ynuvddubul ; and dus 
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men mit hav bin hurd in dat ¢j grevli consulin tw go tw wer at an ecs- 
pens ov forti milyunz e-yir, in erdur tw sev e nuc ov west teritort not 
wurt az meni pens in fi simpul. Sug idiuz weer den ecstrimlt plezibul 
wid ¢ larj porfun ov di pipul; and tu nefunz wud bi sin mentenin gret 
armiz and neviz ugenst ig udur; ic firin dat, if hi wer ynarmd, & udur 
mit fel upon him. Frans and Inglund mit ig hav sevd at list fiftin 
milyunz ¢-yir, if de cud hav bin mycyuli fur dat nitur woz inclind tw 
go tu wer, hwig in rialiti pruvd tw hav bin & ces wid bot meni yirz 
afturwurdz. 

Hwil public wer woz jenurult rigarded az rit and propur, it iz not 
surprizin dat privet pursunz hw hapund tw cworul fud hav tet demselvz 
entituld tw setul deer dispyts bi fitin. & man hw had bin insulted by 
unudur, woz ecspected bj sosjeti tw go st tw e ritjurd ples and fit dat 
pursun wid pistulz, eldo hi mit bi cwit unscild in di ws ov di wepun, hwil 
& udur woz di rivurs. Hi woz tw sic fer satisfacfun bi ecspozin himself tm 
€ cans ov biin fot trm di hart, hwil di ugresur woz ecspozd tw no wurs 
fet. nd it did ucerdinli hapun, in meni instunsiz, dat ¢ pwr jentulmun 
hw had bin useld wit bad wirdz, er wunded bj calymni, woz slen in an 
utemt tw brin hiz injurur tua ucsnt, di sed injurur escepin cwit fri, ecsept 
dat hi had tw submit tw hav hiz inasuns pronsnst bj ¢ jwri ov hiz cun- 
trmen. der mit ns bi sum dst dat eni custum so unrizunubul had 
egzisted wun in dat sj, if it weer not substanfieted bj incuntestubul evi- 
duns in i nafunul arcijvz. It furdur upirz dot, hwen ent man woz so 
pur-spirited az tw diclin fitin, hsevur triflin mit bi ai cez ov dispyt, hi 
woz med mizurubul bj di cuntemt ov sosjeti. di pipul acnolijd “ dz falt 
not cil’ az ¢ divin cumand; but de practicult told deer nebur, “If wy du 
not tec wr gans ov cilin or biin cild, wi wil hunt wy st from umupst us.” 

& strenj custum ov dat ej woz tw wz artififul licurz ov an intocsicetin 
ewolitt. It had cum den from anticwiti, and woz mug modifid bj ai 
progres ov rizun, but stil held gret swe ovur mancind:. Jentulmen wud 
cuntiny at tebul aftur dinur, in erdur tw drine mor er les ov diz licurz, 
and pur pipul wer wunt tw rizert tw hsziz celd tavurnz and bir fops in 
erdur tu indylj in di sem manur. di profest object woz tw egziluret 
der spirits and promot soful filin; but it woz mirli ¢ bad old custum, 
hwig di pipul at lent fend it betur entjurli tw ubandun. Hwil it lasted, 
men weer ucustumd tm drine ig udurz helts, elto evuri particul de tuc 
tended tm direnj der stumacs, and consicwuntli tw injur der on helt. 
It woz elso custumuri tw silect ¢ particylur pursun distingwijt fer sum 
merit, and pronsns an orefun ovur him, ful ov sug flaturiz az no man 
cud den udres tw unudur in privet widst biin tet gilti ov di grosest 
ruidnes ; and aftur éis spig woz cuncluded, ai cumpuni wud tos of ¢ glas 
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ov licur, bj we ov eespresin der wifiz for hiz welfeer. It woz den ecspected 
dat hi wud stand up and disclem ol di merits utnbyted tw him, for 
modesti dimanded no les at hiz handz; and 4i hol cumpuni wud sit wit 
uparunt diljt, lisunin tw e contrudicfun ov evuritin de had sed er upruivd 
ov fermurli. But indid licur so ufected dv brenz ov men, dat nutin but 
absurditi cud bi ecspected from it. Its efects wer wurst umupst di 
humblur clas ov pipul. de symtjmz spent so mug ov der urninz upon 
licur, dat de and deer familiz cud hardlt obten dv comun nesusuriz ov lif. 
And hwot iz strenj, 4. pwrur ent man woz, di mor dispozd woz hi tw 
rivzert tu drinc, notwitstandin its biin « costli articul. Sum piccurz ov 
dat ej, and surtin porfunz ov its poeticul liturugyr, cunve ¢ stricin idiu 
ov & ecstent tw hwig di madnes ov drincin woz carid. Men, undur a 
influauns oy licur, wud ril tw and fro, and fel intw guturz and diciz, 
and bit der wivz and tendur litul wunz. In fort, it diprevd el hw wer 
udicted tw it. It woz av rmin ov hundredz ov tszundz evuri yir; and 
murdurz, and elmost evuri infirwr crim, cuntinyuli flod from it. At 
lent ¢ fy bold filantropists diturmind tm utemt e riferm. de leccurd, 
rot, and argwd fer du disys ov licur wid di gretest zil, and, hwot woz best 
ov ol, de abjurd it demselvz. do mug ridicyld at furst, de wer in tim 
sucsesful, and in ai cors ov e singul ej, di wurld woz curected st ov an erur 
hwig upird tm hav bin in vog from di den ov histori. Spesimunz ov 
licur-megurin vesulz, and ov drincin cups and glasiz, ar tw bi sin in or 
prinsipul myziumz. 

di idiuz ov dat ¢ wid rispect tw edycefun wer ecstrimlt cyrws, so 
unsytubul dw de upir tu hav bin tw dv purpus. Men had den e veri 
indistinct idiu ov hwot de demselvz wer. deer nofunz ubst di constitwsun 
ov 4 hymun mind weer ov ai most cildif and fantastic negur, Not noiy 
dv rwl caractur ov di sybject tm bi trited, de cud not bi ecspected tw trit it 
wel. Wun vert prevulunt nofun woz, dat tw lurn tw rid wunz on tun woz 
edyeefun. di Inghf langwij woz den ritun in ¢ manur hwig nz cud onlt 
ecsit ridicwl, der biin no sort ov sistimatic rilefun bitwin dt pronunsiefun 
and di spelin. Consicwuntli, deer weer gret and ynnesusuri dificultiz in 
div we ov lurin it, and hi hm cud spic wel—dat iz, hu had ovurcum dis 
ynnesusurt dificulti—woz cunsidurd as pozesin wun ov di strongest marcs 
ov e gud edycefun. It woz just biginin in dat ej tm bi pursivd dat mirli 
tm rid Inglif, er iwun tw pozes di art ov ritin it, woz not edycefun. Tw 
undurstand it elso woz ns sin tw biesenful. Stil, in meni scwlz, tw 
pozes du art ov ridin Inglif woz tet ol in ol. For ai hjur clasiz, hw ri- 
cwiurd ¢ betur edycefun tw distingwif dem from di mas, it woz tet sufifunt 
tw lurn wun er tur ded langwijiz. Gus yaz wer tirnd st intw ai wurld 
widst di list prepurefun fer its acgyul dytiz, mug les eni nolij ov negur, 
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er ov di rilefunz in hwig Providuns had plest dem; so dat it woz e mir 
matur ov cans dat de fad bicum tolurubul memburz ov sosijeti, er ucwir 
ent feer feer ov nolij. Ner wer di planz udopted fer cunductin sculz mor 
rafunul. di minz cifli trusted tw fer indysin di cildrun tw upli tw der 
tascs woz di rod oer scuxj, hwig nevur feld tw bi uplid tw di bacs ov el dynsiz. 
deer iz stil prizirvd in di Britif Myzium e bord sed tm hav den bin ficst 
up in Wincestur scul, on hwic iz reprizented ¢ laf ov tri tonz, biin dt 
instrumunt empléd in cumpeliy di béz tw lirn der unsytubul lesunz. 
It iz justli rigarded az ¢ cwrius ilustrefun ov di barburizum ov dat ¢). 
Unudur custum woz dat ov ples-tecin. di cildrun weer ol renjd in ¢ ra, 
and encyrijd tw cuntend wid ic udur fer di ypurmoast plesiz, at dv sem tim 
dat de wer ecspected tw bi luvin and cind wi ic udur, and punijft fer ent 
egzibifun ov envi and yncaritubulnes. dus di sidz wer son, at di ten- 
durest sj, fer an aftur-grot ov dat selfifnes hwig rendurd di sosjett ov dt 
nintint sengyri « sin ov cuntinyul mycwul grindin, farpiy, and strif. 

In dv prezunt sj, der iz no ficur ov doz rimot timz mor dificult tu 
rwljz dan hwot apurtend tw criminul jwrispruduns. di veri idiu ov 
erym iz ns hapili ynnon. In sr imprwvd soful rulefunz, eni unalogus 
demunstrefun ov e selfif er ynregwleted mind iz izili riprest bj ¢ litul 
tritmunt in ai asjlumz fer mentul diziz. But in doz dez, hwen selfifnes 
woz di pridominunt ruil ov lif, der weer fricwunt instunsiz ov hwot weer 
celd ofen'siz; dat iz, demunstrefunz ov selfifnes hwig sosieti had cum tw 
cunsidur az incunvinyunt, and hwig it derfor wift tw ripres. Twi efect 
dis end, ¢ fritful sistum ov terur woz cept up. Ofendurz weer subjected 
tw sivir punijmunts, sug az imprizunmunt, banifmunt, and det, it biin 
tet dat, hwen bad men weer sin dys sufurin, udurz wud bi privented from 
bieumin bad. di guvurnmunt ov dat de had imens prizunz fer di risepfun 
ov culprits—elso coloniz tu hwic de wer cunsind az slevz; and it woz 
no wuncomun tin tw sie man er wamun put tw det in e public ples, wid 
ligul ofisurz and clurjimen standin bi deer sidz el di tim, hwil vast mul- 
titydz ov di humblur clasiz gloted ovur di bucuri, az if it had bin e 
spectucul dizind fer deer espeful gratificefun. At dis veri tim, di gretur 
part ov dt cumyiti wud hav fruye from eni cruulti dimd holli unnesesurt, 
sug az tramplin on ¢ wurm er cilin « fli; yet hardli ent wun but sancfund 
dv cilin ov hymun biinz in dis manur, bilivin dat it woz ynuvédubli nesesuri 
fer prizurviy lif and propurti. Wi dus si hwot strenj tinz custum and at 
tirunts pli, nisesiti, wil indws tendur harts tw cunsent tw. It wad bi 
penful tu dwel longur on sug subject. Wid ai cunclwzun ov dt dare 
gjiz in di twentiet sencyri, vanift di last vestij ov « sistum hwic had onli 
Tiacted for wul trust tezundz ov yirz. 

& piruwzul ov di nyzpepurz ov dat ej, copiz ov hwig hav bin cerfult 
prizurvd, wad surv betur dan enitin els tw cunve ¢ dy sens ov di caractur 
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ov di tim, “its ferm.and prefur.” Wz si stron tresiz ov di zil and sucses 
wid hwig micanicul, lebur-sevin, and muni-mecin impruivmunts weer folod 
at. di wits ov men upir tw hav bin Jarpund tw an ecstrordinurt digri, 
in divjzin el serts ov planz fer mecin senfyul lif mor ugriubul. Sum men 
riuljzd inermus sums ov welt, 4 mast ov hwig woz empldd in establifin minz 
ov ucymyletin stil mor. Lucfuri and rifinmunt weer carid tw an ecstrim 
in sym ewerturz. On di ydur hand, vast nymburz ov pursunz, giflt rezi- 
dunt in larj tenz, had suye intw « digri ov mizurt hwig woz ynnon in 
’ urliur and mor barburus timz. Sosieti simd az if polurizd, i rig buy 
unpresiduntedli ric, and éi pwr unpresiduntedli pwr. & fy stridz wud hav 
cunducted di filantropic encwirur from di portulz ov di sypurb milyuner, 
tui di stiflin denz “ hweer hoples'wont ritjurd tw dj.”” Hwil dv hiur surculz 
elso displed e delicusi, and in meni cesiz & pwyriti sug az had not prwiwsli 
bin non, di lour egzibited ¢ savijuri ecsidin ivun dat ov di most primi- 
tiv ejiz. Eliguns lurnd trw di nyzpepurz dat hordz ov di humblur clasiz 
livd in plesiz wurs in el rispects dan doz in hwig di domestic animulz ar 
w3yuli lojd. Pjett hurd from hur lugzywrius orutori dat hundredz ov tz- 
zundz grm up in ¢ stet ov egzemfun from elmost evuri cind ov morul 
influuns. Welt, hwic cud hav sucurd and ristord tw ricus filinz di wont 
dat grsld wid rej and disper, woz ecspended in frantic utemts at its on 
incris, and in frivolitiz hwig cud not bi enjéd. di finest necurz, hwig 
cud hav opureted tw di most benififul rizults upon doz les fercynetli en- 
dsd, hum Providuns dizjnz tw bi der cer, sicund wid awi (ennui) in dv 
pursyt ov idul plegurz. In dat ynizi sistum ov tinz, men turnd rend 
upon hymun necur itself, and utribyted haf di ivulz ée sufurd tw di in- 
cris ov di popylefun. And yet dis sj, hwic woz ful ov ignoruns and erur, 
and animeted bj but wun ruin spirit—di spirit ov seli—woz ucustumd 
tui spic ov itself az e sivilizd ej, and tw luc bac wid piti upon su¢ simpul 
timz az doz ov di Plantajunets and Tydurz. It woz, indid, an impruv- 
munt upon doz timz; but tw us hw liv undur surcumstansiz so difurunt 
dat wi can hardli pursiv eni distincfun, di pritenfunz hwic it sets fort tm 
bi an ¢j ov trw sivilizefun must upir syprimli ridicylys, and wi can onli 
set dem den umunst doz dilysiv nofunz hwic mancjnd: hav in el sjiz cun- 
swvd fer der on glorificefun. 

(deer ar e fy udur ridicylus ficurz ov di sj in hwig wi liv, dat wi wif 
di ritur had tugt upon, particylurli di ecstensiv ws dat iz med ov di livz 


ov € pozunys plant, bj snufin up di noz ¢ punjunt psdur med éeerfrom, 
and inhelin 4 smoc ov di livz trm di mst. Ed.) 


If 1 ovurtirn wun comun erur, and put in its ples and propuget, az 
an activ prinsipul, wun ny trut, j ugiv © gretur victor avur mancjnd dan 
hi hua wedz tru siz ov sletur tw « tron: az mijn iz bludles and purpecyul. 
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IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE 
FROM FRANCE. 


Paris, 3 Sept., 1845. 
E. Currtron to Isaac Pitman. 


Sinte you favored me with a letter, 
near the close of last year, my attention 
has been continually turned towards the 
propagation of your admirable systems of 
Phonography and Phonotypy. My prin- 
cipal object, as a professor of the English 
language, was to ascertain how your in- 
vention might be rendered most useful in 
facilitating the acquirement of English by 
our Gallic neighbours. As soon as I re- 
ceived a copy of the Manual, I attempted 
to convince my pupils that they would 
derive great advantage from the use of 
Phonography, as a means of marking the 
pronunciation of English. But Parisian 
pupils are none of the most industrious, 
and they were all frightened at the appa- 
rent difficulties of the system, and not 
much disposed to make the little effort 
necessary to master it. We should re- 
member, however, that it is somewhat 
repulsive to persons beginning to learn a 
language, to make use of a mode of wri- 
ting so foreign to their habits, and which 
they cannot see any prospect of being able 
to turn to a useful purpose afterwards. 
They are sufficiently embarrassed with 
the difficulties of the language itself, and 
shrink from encountering the additional 
labour of learning short-hand at the same 
time. 

Having found it would be useless to at- 
tempt the introduction of Phonography ona 
large scale, as a means of teaching English, 
it was with great pleasure that I hailed 
the appearance of your Complete Phono- 
typic Alphabet, in June last. I accord- 
ingly made all the necessary enquiries in 
order to decide as to the best method of 
effecting my purpose. On calculating the 
cost of type in England, the heavy duty 
on entering France, and the great expense 
of carriage, I found that my means would 
not enable me to purchase a fount large 
enough to be of any use. I therefore 
determined to have the punches engraved 
for all the new letters, as my printer would 
supply the old ones. I made choice of a 
very pretty bourgeois character, and had 
my punches made to match it. The 36 
punches, [large capitals and lowerase 
only] with matrices all justified, ready 


for casting, have cost me 234 frs. (nearly 
9 guineas.) The type will come to about 
17d, a lb.; and I reckon that 100 Ibs, 
will complete a large fount. As soon as 
ever I get an impression of the type, I 
will send it you by post. I think my 
engraver has imparted additional grace to 
some of the letters. 

I am now busy in writing an Exposé, 
or Précis, of the Phonotypic System, 
which will appear in about a month, and 
be kept on sale at a low price, as well as 
distributed liberally to all parties who may 
be thought likely to support the system. 
We have also determined on printing the 
Vicar of Wakefield in the character, and 
hope to get it out in two or three months 
from the present time. Perhaps you would 
be able to dispose of a certain number 
among the phonographers of England.* 
The reason of my preferring the Vicar of 
Wakefield to all other books, is, that it is 
the one most generally used as a lesson 
book, and is in every body’s hands. I 
have persuaded six or eight English pro- 
fessors to adopt the system, and have 
engaged to bring out a series of elementary 
works, ta be called La Methode Phono- 
typique. 

Whatever works you may priaot in pho- 
notypy, you may be sure will have a good 


* We shall have a supply of this popular 
work for English phonographers and pho- 
notypers. Our own next phonotypic publi- 
cation will be “ Paradise Lost,” on which 
one compositor is now engaged, and will 
continue at it till the work is completed, we 
hope in about three months; price 3s., bound 
in cloth, foolscap 8vo. It will not be sold in 
Sheets or Parts, as it is necessary for us at 

resent to issue so large a work as the Bible. 

t will be an advantage to us to receive 
subscribers’ names for these two works, as 
& criterion for the number of impressions 
which it will be advisable to take. The first 
editions will not be stereotyped ; and we hope 
every one who is desirous of possessing & 
copy of Milton’s sublime apie poem, and 
Goldsmith’s charming tale, phonotyped@, will 
communicate his intention to us. In soli- 
citing the names of subscribers, we do not 
mean to supply the copies direct from Bath, 
but they will be ordered by our friends, when 
ready, through their respective booksellers, 
who will also receive payment for them. It 
is hoped that no orders will be given for 
these publications, or for any others that may 
be hereafter announced as in preparation, 
till they are advertised for sale. In the 
infancy of the Reform, there are many diffi- 
culties in bringing out phonotypic works, 
and we cannot always make an eement 
with time for their appearance.—Ep. 
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run here, and all over the continent, as 
soon as they are known. 
phonographic works will not have so ex- 
tensive a sale, but still the English residents 
will ensure a limited demand for them. 

A gentleman, connected with an educa- 
tional periodical, called on me, a few days 
ago, and said that he was preparing an 
article on the important movement you 
are now making in England. I had lent 
him your works as they came to hand, and 
he is highly pleased with them. He con- 
siders the “ Plea’? unanswerable, the 
“ Alphabet of Nature” the best work by 
far he has ever seen on the subject, and 
the whole system so perfect that it must 
succeed, whatever sinister influences may 
for a time oppose its progress, 

I shall be happy to be admitted a mem- 
ber of your Corresponding Society. 

Wishing you all success in your great 
enterprise—one of the greatest improve- 
ments of the day—lI now bid you 

Farwell. 
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From The Liberator (U.S.) for July 11, 
1845. A letter to the Editor, by S. P. 
ANDREWS. 


In 1823, I visited England on an anti- 
slavery mission, and for the first time in 
my life became a ‘ foreigner,’ though none 
the less a brother-man. Butas I was not 
among a people of a strange speech, I felt 
no embarrassment on the ground of epis- 
tolary or conversational intercourse. I 
had, however, a very strong desire to visit 
Paris and other places of historical inter- 
est on the continent; but as I was utterly 
ignorant of the French and German lan- 
guages, I felt unwilling to place myself in 
circumstances which might subject me, in 
the absence of an interpreter, to great per- 
plexity and trouble, and prevent me from 
enjoying the society of those with whom 
I wished to become acquainted. This 
occurrence led me to reflect on the innu- 
merable deprivations, calamities, and hor- 
rors, which ensue from the confusion of 
tongues in the world, and it became a part 
of my religious belief that, before the 
nations of the earth can dwell together in 
peace and unity, all existing dialects must 
be repudiated, and a universal language, 
simple as nature, and fixed as truth, be 
substituted in their place. I imagined an 
accidental gathering, in a single village, 
of the representatives of all those Babel 
dialects,—each one unable to understand 
the other, and not a single interpreter 


Of course, the © 
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among them all to help them out of the 
dilemma, dumb or clamourous as they 
might choose to make it. And I asked, 
Is it to be supposed, for a moment, that 
the children of a common Father, the 
members of a common brotherhood, the 
heirs of a common destiny, were ever de- 
signed by Him to live in such a state of 
estrangement, and separated by such par- 
tition walls, to their certain injury and 
degradation? The reply of my under- 
standing and heart was, No! All this is 
unnatural, fraudulent, afflictive, insup- 
portable. Nor will the mission of Jesus 
be consummated, nor will mankind “ min- 
gle into one, like kindred drops,”’ until a 
pure speech, one language, prevail from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of 
the same. My faith in the ultimate reali- 
zation of this glorious event continues 
steadfast, however absurd it may appear 
to others, 

In 1840, I again visited England, as a 
delegate to the miscalled ‘“ World’s Con- 
vention.” One day, my esteemed friend, 
Dr. Bowring—the poet, scholar, and phi- 
lanthropist—invited me to dine with him, 
in company with Isambert and other French 
delegates to the same Convention. [ ac- 
cepted his invitation, not only because it 
is always pleasurable to be in his society, 
but with a strong desire to interchange 
thoughts and opinions on the great question 
of slavery with the delegates alluded to. 
I knew that I could not understand their 
language, but I presumed they could mine. 
It happened, however, that they could not 
converse in English, and thus we were 
speechless, except as we talked to each 
other through Dr. Bowring, who kindly 
acted as our interpreter. Again I was 
called to realize the grievousness of this 
intellectual and social embargo, and my 
spirit groaned withinme. That man was 
made to hold converse with his brother 
man, in the same dialect, whenever and 
wherever they might happen to meet, 
seemed to me a fact beyond all doubt; 
that this unity of speech could be attained 
I also felt confident; for while the sounds 
of the human voice are natural, all the 
idioms of our race are artificial, and there- 
fore entirely within the mastery of the 
human will to modify or abolish, or to 
reconstruct them on a universal basis. 

I went from Dr. Bowring’s house, almost 
indignant to find that, between myself and 
the French delegates, nothing could take 
place but “inexplicable dumb show.”— 
We were barbarians, all, in spite of our 
civilization! ‘Even things without life 
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giving sound,” says the apostle Paul, 
“‘ whether pipe or harp, except they give 
a distinction in the sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped? There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them is without 
signification : therefore, if 1 know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him 
that speaketh A BARBARIAN, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” 
I felt as if, some how or other, a signal 
injury had been done to us all—as if we 
had been defrauded by tyranny of what 
was of more value than silver or gold. 
It was the right of speech denied to us— 
the power of speech taken from us—the 
benefit of speech lost to us. Of course, 
how to obtain redress, I knew not: that 
problem yet remains to find a solution; 
but “ it’s coming yet, for a’ that.” “ For 
then will I turn to the people a pure lan- 
guage, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve him with one 
consent.” —{ Zephaniah, 3, 9.]} 

A few days afterwards, I attended an 
Anti-Slavery Soirée, held at the Crown 
and Anchor, in London, with special re- 
gard to the foreign delegates to the Con- 
vention; on which occasion, in the course 
of some remarks, I ventured to testify 
against the existing diversity of tongues 
among mankind, and to urge upon all true 
reformers to inscribe on their banner this 
motto—“ OnE CounTRY! ONE BROTHER- 
HOOD! ONE Lancuaas!”’ At this some 
smiled, others stared, while others regarded 
it as fanatical and visionary. I added 
that, in my opinion, there were those then 
living who would not finish their journey 
of life till they had seen a ‘ World’s 
Convention,” assembled expressly either 
to devise a common language, or to provide 
ways and means for the universal propa- 
gation of such a language. I still confi- 
dently believe that the prediction will be 
fulfilled. 

Within a short ffine, my attention has 
been called to the subject of Phonography, 
which is exciting considerable interest in 
England, and which is unquestionably one 
of the greatest discoveries of this or any 
other age. As nothing has yet appeared 
in the Liberator, to give my readers any 
knowledge of it,—and as it seems to me 
indissolubly connected with the cause of 
universal philanthropy and reform, Iintend 
giving, in subsequent numbers, such details 
in regard to it as my limits will allow. 

* ® * ® 

Phonography, it is true, is not, and does 

not claim to be, a universal language; 
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but it is a very long stride towards it. Its 
general adoption by civilized nations will 
render each national dialect simple and 
exact, and the transition from many recti- 
fied languages to one pure language will 
probably not be a very difficult task. 

It is claimed for this system, that it will © 
enable the ignorant to acquire the ability 
to read in the course of a few weeks—it 
will compress the labour of years into 
months! What a cheering fact, in view 
of the myriads who yet remain to receive 
the first rudiments of education! All who 
are engaged in the great work of human 
redemption, should give their hearty sup- 
port to this system, as a duty which they 
owe to the race, and asa mighty instru- 
ment to secure that noble object which 
they are so zealously laboring to accom- 
plish. The press every where should 
espouse it, and spread a knowledge of its 
merits far and wide. All who are engaged 
in the business of education, from the 
university down to the primary school, 
should seek to bring it into universal prac- 
tice.—July 7, 1845. 


tI 


ABERDEEN. 


On the evenings of Monday and Tues- 
day, last week, two lectures were delivered 
to crowded and respectable audiences, in 
the Assembly Rooms of this city, on the 
new art entitled Phonography, by Mr. 
Benn Pitman, of Bath. 

The Rey. Sir William Dunbar, who 
presided, remarked, on rising, that he felt 
great pleasure in introducing Mr. Pitman 
to the audience, as he felt satisfied the 
lecture would afford great pleasure and 
instruction to all. They had come there 
that evening, he presumed, as learners. 
He confessed he stood there for that pur- 
pose, for although many papers, &c., re- 
lating to the art had been kindly sent to 
him, yet he knew comparatively little of 
Phonography, the key, which they would 
soon be put in possession of, being want- 
ing. At the same time, in those papers 
he had found the recommendations of 
many eminent men. Amongst others, he 
found the testimony of several English 
clergymen of great ability—all of whom 
knew well the importance of being ready 
in transcribing. There was also the name 
of the great Post-office reformer, Rowland 
Hill; and last, though not least, Professor 
Clark, of Marischal College in this city. 
These testimonials, alone, were sufficient 
to recommend it to their attention. 

Mr. Pitman, on being introduced to the 
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meeting, remarked, that he would endea- 
vour to show that there really existed a 
need, at the present time, for such an art 
as Phonography professed to be; he would 
then, by explaining the ‘principles of the 
new system, endeavour to prove that Pho- 
nography was capable of supplying the 
need. After reviewing the different modes 
which had been made use of by various 
nations in past ages to represent the ideas 
of the mind, or the language in which those 
ideas were clothed, and explaining the 
hieroglyphic, or emblematic, the pictorial, 
and the alphabetic modes of representing 
thought, Mr. Pitman began to point out 
some of the numerous defects of our pre- 
sent mode of representing language ; many 
examples of which were given upon a black 
board. It was clearly seen that in the 
English, although professedly an alpha- 
betic mode of expressing language, where- 
in sounds ought to be represented by 
fired and definite signs, each letter of the 
alphabet was used to represent a variety 
of sounds. Phonography was not based 
upon the Roman alphabet, but founded 
on a new and truly philosophic alphabet, 
consisting of all the elementary sounds 
and articulations of language, arranged in 
the most natural manner, to which signs 
of the simplest construction were adapted ; 
it thus became not only a philosophic but 
an expeditious mode of writing, capable 
of answering all the purposes for which 
writing was required. The lecturer then 
commenced an explanation of Phonogra- 
phy, directing the attention of his auditors 
to the basis of the system, which was exhi- 
bited on a painted canvas. After explain- 
ing the principles of the new Phonetic 
system, and giving the signs by which the 
sounds of language were represented, many 
words were written upon the black board 
in the new characters ; and such was the 
simplicity of the Phonetic art, that the 
audience were enabled to decipher them 
with ease. Mr. Pitman observed, that 
Phonography wasa truly philosophic mode 
of writing, and therefore did away with 
the difficulty of the present absurd spel- 
ling. It was so brief a system, that by it 
thoughts could be impressed on paper as 
rapidly as they could be spoken; whereas, 
by the common long-hand, from six to ten 
hours were occupied in writing what could 
be spoken in one. Legislators, ministers, 
authors, and students, had long felt a need 
for a brief and certain mode of commit- 
ting their thoughts to paper. Phonography 
was capable of supplying the need: for, 
while it was much briefer than any system 
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of mere short-hand ever invented, it was 
capable of being read with even greater 
ease than the common long-hand. 

The rev. president, after the lecture, 
observed—they had been promised grati- 
fication, and he thought it would be ac- 
knowledged by every one that they had 
derived much pleasure and profit from 
what they had heard. He could not help 
admiring the very clear and candid man- 
ner in which the respected lecturer had 
thrown open and explained the art. It 
was evident he was desirous of imparting 
to them that which to himself and others 
had proved so useful. It appeared to him 
that the vein was opened, and they might 
follow out the track of that vein. To- 
morrow they might hope to hear more in 
explanation of the new art ; but from what 
he had heard already, he not only felt dis- 
posed, but had every intention of following 
it out. 

On the second evening, Mr. Pitman ad- 
vanced farther into the principles of the 
Phonetic system, and explained some of 
the principles of abbreviation made use 
of in Phonography. 

By request, Mr. Pitman, at the conclu- 
sion of the second lecture, reported a pas- 
sage of about a hundred words, which was 
read at the usual rate of utterance, and 
which the lecturer afterwards read off 
correctly. A list of proper names was 
also reported with great rapidity, and after- 
wards read both backwards and forwards, 
with the greatest precision and ease. 

The lectures were listened to with the 
greatest interest ; and, we have no doubt, 
this new and useful invention will be as 
cordially received in this city as in others 
where it has already been introduced. 

On Monday, Mr. Pitman (by desire) 
delivered a morning lecture in the Assem- 
bly Rooms, to a numerous and highly re- 
spectable audience, the majority of whom 
were ladies. At this lecture, Mr. Pitman 
brought forward many more facts in favor 
of the new mode of writing, which is naw 
attracting so much attention in this city. 
Many very interesting and wonderful ex- 
periments were made with phonography, 
to show its perfect application to verbatim 
reporting, and the perfect expression of 
language. We doubt not the result of 
this lecture will be a large addition to the 
Messrs. Pitman’s classes.— Aberdeen Jour- 
nal, Sept. 10, 1845. 

The Rev. Sir Wm. Dunbar, on both 
evenings, expressed the great pleasure and 
satisfaction he, and he felt sure, others 
had experienced in listening to Mr, Pit- 
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man’s candid elucidations of the art; and 
he felt sure all had derived both pleasure 
and instruction from the exposition of the 
new system of representing thought. The 
art had been highly spoken of by many 
eminent men, and it appeared capable of 
accomplishing all that it professed. And 
he felt so far satisfied of its utility and 
great importance, that he intended imme- 
diately to commence the study of the art, 
and it was with entire confidence he re- 
commended others to do the same, for its 
universal adoption would confer a great 
boon upon mankind, Mr. Pitman’s lec- 
tures were listened to with great interest, 
and the explanations of the art seemed to 
give great delight to all present.—Aber- 
deen Gazette, 9th Sept., 1845. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


[Abridged Report of the second Annual Meeting 
of the Birmingham Phonographic Society. 
Subjects which are comparatively new, 

generally have to grapple with selfishness 

or prejudices, which tend to keep the mind 
in apathy and distrust; it is pleasing 
to observe, that these feelings have been 
almost, or entirely suspended with respect 
to the Writing and Printing Reformation. 

More than ordinary success has accompa- 

nied the efforts of the Birmingham Society 

in forwarding this cause. 

Essays and extracts have been read by 
the members, which, by joining other sub- 
jects with the practice of Phonography, 
have given additional interest to the pro- 
ceedings of this society. Two phonogra- 
- phic lectures have been delivered by Mr. 
Cooper, from which classes have resulted. 
A class for Sunday school teachers and 
senior scholars has also been conducted by 
the same gentleman, from which eleven 
members were admitted into the society. 
Private classes have been also formed by 
the members at various times, by which 
means the society’s ranks have been in- 
creased. Lately, Messrs. Cooper and 
Leresche have commenced classes which, 
together, numbered 36. A festival was 
held on the 15th July, which was attended 
by men of learning and piety, who attested 
the excellence of the phonographic prin- 
ciples ; about 300 persons attended, 100 
of whom sat down totea. Itis gratifying 
to know that Phonetic Writing has the 
countenance of those who form the most 
enlightened part of the community. A 
magazine is conducted by the members of 
this society, and by means of its president 
it contributes to one called ‘The United 
Service Magazine.” This is carried on 
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by nine societies, and its object is to con- 
vey an account of the progress each society 
is making. The “ Report” mentions, 
with pleasure, the liberality of Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, in sending four complete sets of 
the Phonotypic Journal to be disposed 
of at the discretion of the Birmingham 
Phonographic Society. One of these has 
been sent to the St. George’s Instruction 
Society ; another to St. Mary’s Instruction 
Society ; a third has been presented to the 
Polytechnic Institution; and the last has 
been reserved for a purpose expreased in 
an after resolution, namely, the commence- 
ment of a phonographic library connected 
with this society. It has much pleasure 
in announcing the receipt of 10s. from 
Mr. Alderman Weston, being the second 
annual donation he has kindly presented 
to the society ; and trusts that the time is 
not far distant when the list of honorary 
members, thus commenced, will be greatly 
augmented. One of our members is a 
professional reporter ; and information has 
been received that another gentleman, not 
a member of our society, is a phonogra- 
phic reporter to one of the town news- 
papers. The report then notices the fa- 
vourable state of the society with respect 
to the number of members, it being, at 
the present time, 30; whereas, but a few 
months ago, it was only 15; and it also 
anticipates an increase by the admission 
of a considerable number from a class 
under the care of Mr. Cooper. It lastly 
impresses upon the members of the society 
the importance of continuing their exer- 
tions, and urges the necessity of those who 
are acquainted with phonetic truths, esta- 
blishing them in the minds of others; 
desiring them to remember that, from 
those “to whom much is given, much will 
be required.” It concludes by saying that 
the society will continue to rightly use the 
confidence placed in it, and “ predicts that 
success desired, will be successs deserved.”’ 

The adoption of the secretary’s report 
was then moved, the treasurer’s report 
read (the income for the past year exceeded 
£10), and the following resolutions brought 
before the meeting in due course :—That 
this. meeting rejoices in the continued suc- 
cess of the Birmingham Phonographic 
Society, and pledges itself to make every 
effort in its power to sustain its future 
exertions in promoting the writing and 
printing reformation. ‘That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, it is desirable to form a 
phonographic library in connection with 
this society ; and that a set of bound Jour- 
nals, presented by Mr. Isaac Pitman, be 
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reserved for that purpose; and that the 
sum of 10s. be forwarded in return for 
the same, in the shape of a donation to 
the phonetic fount fund. 

That this meeting deems it very im- 
portant that a correct register of the names 
and residences of the persons who pass 
through the classes in this town, should be 
kept by the secretary of this society ; and 
it recommends to the committee to be 
elected, the consideration of the propriety 
of the same. 

A handsome reporting case, with a suit- 
able phonographic inscription, on a silver 
shield, was then presented to Mr. J. A. 
Cooper, president of the society, for his 
valuable services. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :—President, Mr. James 
Alfred Cooper; Treasurer, Mr. Henry 
Cornforth; Secretary, Mr. S. Leresche. 

Fifteen new members were admitted 
into the society, making a total of 45. 





Montrose.—Benn and Henry Pitman, 
40 pupils. 

Aberdeen.—Benn and Henry Pitman, 
two evening lectures in the Assembly-room 
of the County-buildings; 400 and 500 
present; a great number returned, unable 
to gain admission. The Rev. Sir Wm. 
Dunbar presided. One morning lecture 
to the gentry, 150 present. Classes in the 
course of formation. Very favourable 
reports of the lectures have appeared in 
the four papers published in this city, 
The classes already commenced are nume- 
rously attended. 

Clare and Cavendish, Suffolk.—H. S. 
Clubb, eight lectures. Presidents, Savil 
Stevens, esq., and Rev. Mr. Harriss.— 
Audiences, from 50 to 120, notwithstand- 
ing the interference of the harvest in this 
agricultural district. 20 pupils obtained ; 
a phonetic society about to be formed at 
each place; further particulars next month. 

Haverhill, Suffolk.—H.S.Clubb. The 
first of four lectures delivered, on lIth 
September, at the Bell Assembly-room. 
The chair taken by the Rev. Mr. Davis, 
who made very appropriate remarks on 
the utility of short hand, and the superi- 
ority of Phonography compared with other 
systems of brief writing. During the 
evening, Mr. J. Davis tested Phonography 
for writing foreign languages, by reading 
a German sentence, which was written by 
the lecturer, and read with ease by Mr. 
R. Clubb (who retired while the sentence 
was being written), to the great astonish- 
ment of the audience, and to the satifaction 
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of Mr. Davis, who declared that it was 
the most difficult German sentence he 
could choose. Several other tests were 
put by the Rev. Mr. Elliott, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and the chairman, who expres- 
sed themselves perfectly satisfied with the 
result. Atthe close of the lecture, several 
gentlemen present declared their determi- 
nation to lay aside their practised systems 
of stenography, and adopt phonography, 
expressing their thorough conviction of its 
practical utility. Classes in course of for- 
mation, to be conducted by Mr. Robert 
Clubb. 

Brightlingsea, Essex.—H. S. Clubb, 5 
lectures; classes being formed. 

New Mills, near Kincardine.—A social 
phonographic tea party was held here on 
the 19th August, when Mr. John Bleloch 
received from the friends a handsome 
present for his unwearied zeal in the cause 
of Literary Reform. 

Dublin.—Joseph Beale, 8 pupils. 

Clonmel.— W. Jenkins, two lectures at 
Sunderland’s hotel. The attendance was 
highly respectable, and the greatest interest 
seemed to be manifested by all who heard 
the exposition of the art.— Tipperary Con- 
stitution. 

Billingshurst.—John Spooner, lecture ; 
audience, 30. 

Burslem Sunday School.—J. W. Pow- 
ell, class of 20. ‘ The class has a treasurer 
and secretary chosen from among its mem- 
bers, who receive fines for non-attendance, 
and subscriptions for the expenses of the 
room, &c., and they disburse these sums 
as they may be directed by a resolution of 
the whole class. This plan answers well 
so far; each member feels that he has a 
personal and pecuniary interest in the 
class; the attendance is very regular and 
punctual, and we have every reason to 
hope that the class will be the nucleus of 
a phonographic society here. Mr. Chad- 
wick is teaching several classes, some free, 
and some otherwise. Some of the pupils 
are now good phonographers, and will soon 
be fit to become members of the Corre- 
sponding Society, and he tells me that he 
will have at last 20 good phonographers 
out of his classes. Besides these, there 
are many in the potteries, and Newcastle, 
who are learning privately, and occasion- 
ally applying to us for assistance.” 

Haverfordwest.—A Phonographic So- 
ciety formed, six members; secretary, Mr. 
Norman, infant school teacher. 

Joseph (or Nauvoo), U. S.—A Phb- 
nographic Society formed. President, G. 
D. Watt; secretary, Daniel Mackintosh ; 
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treasurer, James Whitebread. The arti- 
cles of the society, ten in number, are 
printed in the Nauvoo Neighbour, of 15 
July, 1845. 

Lowestoft.—Joseph Pitman and T. A. 
Reid, 2 lectures; 20 pupils. 

Beccles.—Joseph Pitman, and T. A. 
Reid, 4 lectures; 50 pupils. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—Joseph Pitman, 
and T. A. Reid, 3 lectures, others to be 
delivered shortly ; classes in the course of 
formation. Considering the population of 
Bury (14,000), we have never had our 
lectures so well attended, or seenso much 
interest generally manifested on the sub- 
ject. The attendance on the first evening 
was 200, second evening, 300, third eve- 
ning, 400. The first two evenings, Dr. 
Jackson made some very excellent remarks 
in favour of the system. He expressed 
his intention of forming a class to receive 
instruction in the art, and hoped many 
others would be found to follow his example. 
Several other private classes are forming 
and there is every prospect that Bury will 
furnish a goodly number of pupils. 





BATH. 


The following incident, though not ap- 
parently an indication of the progress of 

iterary Reform, may be so in reality. 
There is a Discussion Society in this city, 
which holds its meetings fortnightly in the 
Commercial Rooms. A member of the 
Phonographic Corresponding Society, who 
is also a member of the Discussion Society, 
after some difficulty and delay, obtained 
permission to maintain the following thesis 
—‘“ Phonography offers valuable aid to the 
furtherance of education.” A law of the 
society allows each member, under certain 
restrictions, to introduce a friend, who is, 
however, not permitted to take any part 
in the discussion. The propounder of the 
question kindly invited me to be present 
on the occasion. Though ill able to spare 
time for the discussion of a subject which 
I was engaged in working out, I accepted 
the invitation. The proposition was main- 
tained by three members of the society, 
and opposed bythree. According to cus- 
tom, the votes of the members were taken 
at the close; two declined expressing any 
opinion, as not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject. Three hands were held 
up for, and four against the proposition ; 
thus giving a majority of one to the effect 
that Phonography is not calculated to aid 
in the furtherance of education! and that 
the rectification of our orthography is a 
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thing to be deprecated!! We hope, du- 
ring the coming winter season, to have 
time to devote to the reform here by lec- 
tures and classes, and thus do something 
towards removing the general ignorance 
which prevails respecting the subject, and 
the erroneous ideas that are entertained 
by some who have heard of it. There 
are about thirty Journals and Correspon- 
dents taken in in the city, the effect of the 
silent progress of the light of phonetic 
truth. Indeed, Bath has no idea of what 
England and America, to which we may 
also add France and Germany, are doing 
in this matter. No one individual has an 
adequate idea of the extent to which pho- 
netic writing has become known and is 
practised. A friend in London, who corre- 
sponds with Germany and Prussia, says, 
“Tam happy to find your useful reform 
spreading both at home and abroad, and 
from my own experience in former years, 
can bear ample testimony to the difficul- 
ties besetting the study of English ortho- 
graphy ; indeed, I know of no educational 
reform more needed, for such a crude 
mass of immethodical matter occurring at 
the very threshold of an educational course 
must needs discourage, if it does not dis- 
gust, the tender mind; creating indifference 
and wasting most valuable time and ener- 
gies. The success of your efforts, there- 
fore, cannot but be a subject of congra- 
tulation with every well wisher to human 
progression; as such allow me to tender 
those of yours, very truly, Yet 
some Bathonians can have the face to ask, 
Why should we give up the mode of 
spelling to which we are accustomed, and 
adopt the phonetic plan, merely to please 
a parcel of foreigners, and to save children, 
some three hundred years hence, from the 
trouble of learning p, ], 0, u, g, h, plough ; 
c,0,u,g,h, cough; t,h,o,u, g, h, though ; 
t,h,r,0,u,g,h, through; &c. Humanity 
tells us why; and as to the time, we think 
thirty years will be found enough to turn 
the scale in favour of phonotypy, and this 
will be the point of victory. The divine 
precept, commanding love to the neigh- 
bour, is expressed in these words, ‘“ All 
things whatever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
These opposers of phonetic writing had 
no objection to it if other nations would 
adopt it first; in fact, they would like to 
have all French books spelled phoneti- 
cally. Then if we “would” that the 
French should adopt phonotypy, it is our 
duty to adopt it for their sakes, whether 
they use it or not, for the expression of 
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their own language, for the obligation to 
perform our duty is not suspended on our 
neighbours performing theirs. But it is, 
in truth, impossible that any one nation 
should adopt phonetic writing, which would 
necessarily be used for their expression 
of foreign languages aiso, and that the 
nations who use such languages should not 
adopt the same judicious mode of expres- 
sing them. May the best language in the 
world be the first that shall become pho- 
notyped! The English is acknowledged 
by foreigners themselves to be, as a spoken 
language, superior to their own, while its 
orthography is a bye-word of reproach.— 
I. PITMAN. 





[The following extract from the letter of 
a member of the Corresponding Society 
at once explains the secret of the past 
success of the Writing and Printing 
Reformation, and gives assurance to its 
final triumph. } 


‘¢ There is a kind of universal brotherhood 
experienced by all that study this delight- 
ful art, which is noticed even by strangers. 
It is only a few days since, I was speaking 
to avery intelligent gentleman, who, though 
ignorant of Phonography, wished to have 
his children acquainted with it. I, of 
course, was delighted to offer my services. 
‘Ah! there it is,’ said he, ‘ there seems 
to be a kind of free masonry among all 
engaged in this study. A dozen persons 
may be learning German, or endeavouring 
to acquire a knowledge of the sciences: 
they meet, and, perhaps, exchange a few 
words; but that is all; it stops there: 
while every one, studying Phonography, 
seems not only ready but delighted to lend 
a helping hand.’ I am sure that this 
speaks well for its success; all it requires 
is a fair hearing, and there are few who 
can resist its eloquent appeals.” 


[The following letter of a mechanic, who 
is scarcely able to write the common 
long-hand, on applying to be admitted 
a member of the Phonographic Corre- 
sponding Society, is one instance, out 
of many, that are constantly presented 
to our notice of the value of Phono- 
graphy to the working man. | 


‘*‘ About twelve months have passed away 
since I first commenced the study of Pho- 
nography ; prior to that time I had a dis- 
like to reading, or any other mental exer- 
cise, and well I might, on account of the 
absurdity of our miscalled orthography, 
that has blasted the bright hopes of many 
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of the fair sons of Britain. How many 
promising young men of this country have 
been laid low beneath the green sod before 
they could acquire the mere key to know- 
ledge! But, ere long, that will not be 
the case, when the mists and clouds of 
heterography are cleared from our view. 
Then we may behold, with brightening 
eyes, the empire of knowledge. I never 
knew the value of time, until I had learnt 
Phonography. Phonography is a well 
where all who are thirsty may quench 
their thirst; it is the sweetest of waters. 
If you think me worthy of being admitted 
as a member of the Corresponding Society, 
I will, to the utmost of my abilities, pro- 
pagate the noble art of writing by sound. 
‘“‘ Farewell,” 


eh 


Selections 


From the opinions of the Periodical Press on 
the PRINTING REFORM. 


From the Critic, 19 July, 1845. 


“Mr. Pitman, of Bath, has been, for 
some years, engaged in framing a system 
of Phonography, or signs by which sounds 
may be expressed, so that the same signs 
may serve as a universal medium for com- 
munication among all people and for all lan- 
guages. The analogous instance of music 
probably suggested the perfect practica- 
bility of a design, the worth of which, if 
successful, would be beyond calculation. 
The same note in music conveys precisely 
the same idea of sound to every person of 
every clime and tongue in the civilized 
world. No reason can be assigned why 
signs should not be agreed upon, whereby 
to convey to all the same spoken sound. 
The scheme is manifestly practicable in 
itself, provided only that the consent of 
the world be obtained for its universal 
use. Mr. Pitman has framed his plan 
with great ingenuity, and it possesses the 
added advantage of being stenographic, 
or a short-hand, as well as phonographie, 
or suggestive of sounds. Whether it will 
be possible to induce men to adopt a new 
form of communication by writing, is a 
problem to be solved by experience. At 
all events, Mr. Pitman is useing the pro- 
per means to the attainment of his end, 
by a periodical publication, in which prac- 
tical proof is given of the applicability of 
his plans to the purposes of life; and this, 
as well as his Manual, will well reward 
examination.” 
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[The consent of the world will be ob- 
tained for the general use of the phono- 
graphic short hand in all matters where 
legal precision is not necessary, as fast as 
we can bring it under the notice of the 
public, explain its principles, show the 
immense saving of time which it will effect, 
and impart a practical knowledge of the 
art. ‘‘ Time is money,” whether spent in 
writing or riding; and he who, in busi- 
ness—and particularly in a literary busi- 
ness—avails himself of the advantages of 
Phonography, will make money faster than 
his neighbour, who is content with the old- 
fashioned style of writing, 


** Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along.”” 


That the general adoption of phonetic 
spelling, in the short hand character, will 
lead toa reformation of the long hand spel- 
ling, no reflecting person can, for a moment, 
doubt, particularly when it is seen that 
phonetic long hand effects a saving of one- 
sixth of the number of strokes necessary 
for the expression of the language. All 
that we need is a numerous and efficient 
body of teachers of Phonography. Let 
every member of the Phonographic Cor- 
responding Society exert himself in making 
practical phonographers, and the Reform 
will be effected in 20 or 30 years.—Eb. | 


From Wade’s London Review, Sept., 1845. 


‘‘ The zeal and perseverance of Mr. Pit- 
man, his coadjutors and disciples, are much 
to their honour, in the honest furtherance 
of what they conceive to be an elementary, 
essential, and complete reformation in the 
systems of writing and printing of the 
English or any other language. Ingenuity 
is exhibited in their productions, philoso- 
phy in their conceptions, patience and 
pains-taking in their details. [After quo- 
ting from the Supplement to the Journal 
for 1844, the grounds on which it is main- 
tained that a reform in our modes of wri- 
ting and printing is necessary, the Reviewer 
proceeds—]| Now, in answer to all this, 
we have simply to remark, that mankind, 
in no one sphere or department that can 
be named, will ever be guided by theory, 
by abstract speculation, however well 
squared or rounded—that what in systems 
is termed absurdity, is the rule rather than 
the exception with our race; that there is 
a regularity even in our confusion; and 
- that, preach and declaim as the Pitmans 
may for a century to come, they will not 
get the public to pay heed to their short 
hand seratches and scrawls. Neither would 
it, we think, be a desirable reformation 
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which they urge. We have too much 
respect, not only for the established lite- 
rature of nations, but for the very shape 
and form into which it has been cast, to 
wish to see it in any other guise.” 

[A few pages previously, the editor of 
this periodical descants, at some length, 
on the improved means of conveyance 
which the present day affords, as compared 
with those of a century back. We see no 
more difficulty in persuading the public to 
write faster, and on true principles, than 
in laying down a few thousand miles of 
railroad. In both cases, there is an imme- 
diate return for the outlay, and increasing 
advantages from an increased amount of 
intercourse, and this is the main conside- 
ration with a money-loving community. 
The Reviewer is much mistaken in sup- 
posing that either Phonography or Pho- 
notypy is merely a “theory,” or an 
“ abstract speculation.” A business which 
already furnishes the means of living to 
about 30 individuals, cannot be a mere 
“theory ;”? and a mode of writing which 
saves, at the present time, several thousand 


‘hours in the course of a year from the 


manual drudgery of writing, cannot be an 
“abstract speculation.”” The Writing and 
Printing Reform does not exist in printed 
documents only, but in the lives and prac- 
tise of some thousands of individuals, in- 
cluding a large number of Teachers, who 
hate the old and false mode of spelling 
with a perfect hatred, and who have la- 
boured patiently, some of them for a period 
of eight years, in extending to others the 
benefits they have themselves experienced 
from the practise of phonetic writing.— 
The best wish we can entertain for those 
who “have too much respect, not only for 
the established literature of nations, but 
for the very shape and form into which it 
has been cast, to wish to see it in any 
other guise,” is, that they may have ten 
years’ practise in teaching children to read 
and spell with the present alphabet. We 
think that, before the expiration of one 
year of their delightful occupation, they 
would be the loudest in their outcries for 
areform. The training of infants to know- 
ledge and virtue is in itself an employment 
fraught with the highest pleasures man can 
know—the delight of angels; but to do so 
with the present English alphabet, or al- 
most any other modern alphabet, is a 
perfect bore. ] 


From the Illuminated Magazine, 
Sept., 1849. 


“We must confess that we do not see 
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any advantage in printing journal, jur- 
nul, confounding the distinct sounds of u 
and a, which seems to be one of the pho- 
nographic formulas. Numerous other 
“amendments” of these phonographists 
seem to us to arise, not from the false 
spelling of the system common among us, 
but from a want of nicety of ear to dis- 
tinguish between sounds. Not that we 
would defend the present method of spel- 
ling ; but we think the fault is not in the 
characters, but in the substitution of arbi- 
trary sounds for the true sounds of those 
characters. For instance, we teach a child 
to spell hit—aitch-i-tee ; certainly not 
very like hit. Dog is to be made up of 
dee-o-gee. But this blunder of ear-bother- 
ing is going out of fashion; and we con- 


fess we do not see the necessity for altering 
the old roman character. Phonotypy and 
Phonography seem to us to be an endea- 
vour to remedy a bad pronunciation by 
adopting a new character to it.” 

(‘The editor of an “ Illuminated” Ma- 
gazine is not necessarily enlightened on 
Phonetics.—Ep. } 


EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 

Established during the past month. 
The Investigator, Joseph Merrin, London 
The Amanuensis, G. Hayward, London 
The Scrutineer, G. Hayward, London 
The Reporter, Henry Rayner, Chelmsford 
aae ace Star, Henry Rayner, Chelms- 

0 
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Entered from August 14, to September 14, 1845. 
{Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and advantages of 


Phonetic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic 


upils 


through the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not attend to 


the correction of lessons. ] 


Canterbury Miss Mary Ann, 47, Holloway- 
street, Exeter 3 


Alexander William, Mills of Kinnaber, by 
Montrose, Scotland 

Witham J., 9, Hampstead-road, London 

Williams James, Messrs. Scholefield & Sons, 
merchants, Wolverhampton 

Wilders J. W., Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
attorney’s clerk 

Hood Robert, jun., Stonelaw, Rutherglen, 
Lanarkshire 

Hicklenton William, Messrs. Jarrold’s, Lon- 
don-street, Norwich, compositor 

White Jushua, 6, Dame-street, Dublin 

Pollard John, Monkhill, Pontefract 

Bostock John, Commission-street, Bolton 

Donald Rich., Queen-st., Montrose, Scotland 

Dudden Wm. Henry, North-street, Chiches- 
ter, professor of music 

Johnston Charles, 8, Crighton-street, Dundee 

Calvert George, Vine-house Academy, Seven 
Oaks, Kent 

Corser (pronounced like Coarser) Peter, 
Arbroath, Forfarshire, Scotland 

Kewans John, 205, High-street, Arbroath, 
Scotland 


*Clifton Ebenezer, 38, rae Monthabar, Paris 
{Mr. Clifton will be happy to give such in- 
formation to members of the society as 
his position in Paris will enable him to 
impart. Letters of enquiry to be pre- 


ald.] 
Goody Henry, Mr. A. Copland’s, High-street, 
Chelinsford, compositor 
Fielding Christopher, Brandon, Suffolk 
Fisher James C., 196, Scotland-road, Liver- 


pool 

Fawcett William, College, Cheltenham 

Fram Thomas, Carpenter-street, Perth 

Stuart Jos., 78, Great George’s-st., Preston 

Shotton Joseph, Rose-cottage, Wheeler-st., 
St. George’s, pandinnig, eae. 

Short Henry, Messrs. Jarrold’s, London-st., 
Norwich, compositor 

*Leechman Rev. John, A.M., Irvine, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland 

Mac Kechnie Jas., 24, Arthur-st., Edinburgh 

Mitton William, 4, Maria.st.,Great Ancoat’s- 
street, Manchester 

Middleton David, Victoria-place, Montrose, 
Scotland 

*Nichols R. C., esq., civil engineer, care of 
J. B. Nichols, esq., Ealing, Middlesex 


ALTERATIONS IN ADDRESSES. 
Ellis Alfred, (March), Phonographic Institution, Bath. 


Waight cha (March), R. 
Slatterie J. EK. 


. Baker, esq., Cottesmore, Oakham. 
B., (March), 6, Tottenham-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 


*Pegg J. (April), the Rev. S. Kingsford’s, Maidstone. 
Collier Thomas, (April), Messrs. Thorp and Son, drapers, Oxford. 
Taylor Matthew, (May), 54, Abbotsford-place, Laurieston, Glasgow. 


*,* A. J. Ellis, esq., honora 


member of the Phonographic Corresponding Society, has 


¢ 
left England for the continent for a period of about two years, and therefore cannot answer 
any communications until his return, which will be duly announced. Mr. Ellis, during 
his absence, will prepare a Phonotypographical Dictionary of the ee Language. 

Fred Pitman has left the Bath Institution, and is gone out with Joseph Pitman as 4 
teacher of Phonography. As a member of the Corresponding Society, he will, therefore, 
be unable now to correct the lessons of learners by post. : 

H. U. Janson, esq., Exeter, wishes us to say that he has not received a single lesson 
for correction since entering the society, last biehiretd. except from his own pupils, of 
whom he has received many. He is very desirous to help beginners, and we hope they 
will not forget this his renewed kind offer of service. 
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SENG Ee FUND. 





s. d. £ s.d. 
Brought forward ..............«. 103 9 6 | Phonotypes sold to Dr. Loes.... 310 0 
R. C. Nichols, e6q.......ee.seeee 1 0 0} Ditto S. P. Andrews, esq.,Boston 5 0 O 
H. U. Janson, esq. (7th donation) 1 0 0 | Matrices paid for by A. J. Ellis, 
Co ral Winzar e@eeeeesenevneecanse 0 5 0 esq. SCeeexeseseseeovevoeeeSeeetste nes 7 10 0 
J. P., Maidstone ...cccccscsveces 0 2 6 
William Graham..,....... oer - 0 2 6 Total........ 32617 6 
Rev. John Hope ........seeeeeee 0 2 6 Expenses... 164 7 8 
Smaller Sums .............- esie'eie 0 0 6 
Phonotypes sold to A. J. Ellis,esq. 415 0 Expenditure beyond receipts 3710 2 


We would urge upon the friends of the Reform, the desirableness of making an imme- 
diate effort to clear off the above deficiency, and subscribing towards a brevier fount, to 
be cast this year, in order that next year’s Journal may be printed entirely with phono- 

es. The first phcnolyne fount, with all incidental expenses, being paid for, except the 
above balance, all future founts will be charged to the account of the Printing Reformation 
Fund, only as to the matrices ; the cost of type, cases, galleys, &c., being reckoned to the 
private account of the party purchasing. The wseof the fount is a sufficient return for this 
outlay, as it is with common founts ; but the profit on phonotypic books will not pay the 
additional cost of 58 new matriccs. In a few years, the demand for phonotypes will be 
sufficient to induce typefounders to prepare the additional matrices at their own cost, as 
they do those of the common alphabet. At present, however, there are 18 new letters to 
be reckoned, on large capitals, smal] capitals, and lower case=—54, to which add the 
accented vowels, Nos. 1 and 5, the note of laughter, and the accent—total, 58, at 6s. each 
(if done at Paris, see Mr. Clifton’s letter, page 238, and adding the cost of carriage) £17 8s. 
A subscription of 2s. 6d. each from 440 phonographers, and other friends of the best reform 
ever undertaken, would clear off our debt, and buy the matrices for a brevier fount. Let 
us all see if this cannot be raised by the 15th of the present month. We shall then have 
no more than sufficient time to get the fount prepared for use in the Journal for Jan., 1846. 
The actual expenses we have incurred, including personal labour, in perfecting phono- 
y thus far, are more than an equivalent to the value of the 3cwt. of type, with the cases, 
galleys, and frames, we have purchased from the Reformation Fund, after paying for all 
the matrices in use, and 70 rejected ones. These things will, therefore, be considered as 
the private property of the Bath Phonographic Institution, if no objection be offered by 
the subscribers. The matrices belong to the typefounder. 
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Tue Pronotypic B1iBLE.— When we have done five sheets of this work, which will extend 
somewhat beyond the Decalogue in the 20th chapter of Exodus—the point which we 
consider it desirable to reach at first in the Old Testament—we shall commence the New 
Testament, the first sheet of which will appear January Ist, 1846. When the New Tes- 
tament is finished, we shall return to the Old Testament, and continue it from the place 
at which we left off. There is every probability that, in a few months, means will be 
provided for hastening the completion of the work, by publishing either three or four 
sheets per month, in a wrapper. Teachers of Sunday and other schools are strongly 
recommended to introduce it into their classes. As many copies of any particular sheet 
as there are pep in a class may be stitched in a stiff cover, and thus a Phonotypic 
Reading Book is provided at a cheap rate. When this is read through, another sheet 
may be procured. A copy of the phonotypic alphabet should be pasted inside the first 
cover, except when using the first sheet of the bible, which is furnished with a copy. 
In ores any particular sheet, persons are not thereby considered subscribers for the 
whole work. 

W. H. G.—On the question, Is not the vowel in may a diphthong composed of Nos. 1 and 
and 2? See the ‘‘ Alphabet of Nature,” page 172, line 15 From: bolton. The true stopped 
sonnd of the vowel in bear seems to us to be found in the Italian ben, and that bate and 
Let are nearer each other in quality than bare and bet ; we cannot, therefore, admit that 
the classification we have adopted “is an error, obvious to any one not tinged with pro- 
vincial accents, or other disqualifications for judging.” The slight difference there is 
between the iin mizht, light, life, like, and that in my, tile, file, fine, we attribute to the 
different nature of the succeeding consonant. Two different i’s for these and similar 
words, would indeed be a refinement which the millions who are waiting for phonotypy 
would be unable to appreciate. 

A Youne PHoNoGRAPHER.—The article “a” is pronounced by some persons as the vowel 
No. 2, and by others as No. 3, when a little stress is laid upon it in a sentence. When 
there is no stress, it is generally heard as No. 5. 

B. K.—A “ Phonetic Primer” would have been printed long since, but we have been 

utterly unable to leave matters of more pressing importance at the present moment, for 

the purpose of compiling one. 

. R.—Assorted documents are now on sale. 

H.—We cannot do address cards, or any fancy printing, in phonotypy, as these things 

should be done, till we get a variety of founts. 

. M.—The epigram you have sent us was inserted in the Journal for May, 1844. 

. P., Rutherglen, must send his name in long hand, as well as in Phonography, before it 

can be entered in the list of the society. 

There having been an unexpected demand for the June Journal for the present year,— 
pee because it contained the first announcement of the complete phonotypic alpha- 
et,—we are nearly out of this month, and as orders are constantly coming in for sets 
for the year, we shall be obliged if any of the lecturers and teachers can supply us with 
n few copies, to be sent through Messrs. Bagster and Sons, London. 
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FONOTIPIC JURNUL. 


CONDUCTED Bt &. PITMUN, 
FONQOGRAFIC INSTULWSUN, 5, NELSUN PLES, BAT. 


Von. 4.] NOVEMBUR, 1845. CN. 47. 





ON dl GEN OV YNTVURSUL BUI. 
Bz Som JENINZ. (Soame Jenyns.) 





dt fardur wi inewijr intw di wires ov sur gret Crietur, di mor evidunt 
marcs wi Jal discyvur ov hiz infinit wizdum and psur, and purhaps in 
nytin mor rimarcubul dan in dat wundurful Gen ov Biinz wid hwig dis 
terestriul glob iz furnift, rizin abuy ig udur, from di sensles clod tu di 
britest jinius ov hymun cjnd, in hwig do di cen itself iz sufifuntli vizibul, 
‘di lines hwig compoz it ar so minyt and so finli ret, @at de ar cwit im- 
purseptibul tu sur iz. 

di verwys cwolitiz wid hwig diz veeriys biinz ar endwd, wi pursiv widst 
dificultt, but 4 bsnduriz ov doz cwolitiz hwig ferm dis cen ov suberdi- 
nefun ar so micst, dat hweer wun endz and dv necst biginz wi ar ynebul 
tui discuvur. di manur bj hwig dis iz purfermd iz ¢ subject wel wird 
ov sur considurefun, 4o j dm not rimembur tw hav sin it mug considurd ; 
but on an acyret egzaminefun apirz tur bi dis.—In erdur tw difyz el 
posibul hapines, God haz bin plizd tw fil dis urt wid innymurubul erdurz 
ov biinz, sypiriur tw ig udur in proporfun tw éi cwolitiz and facultiz 
hwig hi haz tet propur tu bisto upon dem; tw mir matur hi haz givun 
ecatenfun, soliditi, and graviti; tw plants, vejitefun ; tu animulz, lif and 
instinct ; and tw man, rizun; ig ov hwis sypirir cwolitiz egments di ec- 
seluns and digniti oy di pozesur, and plesiz him hjur in di scel ov ynivursul 
egzistuns. In el diz it iz rimarcubul dat hi haz not fermd dis nesesurt 
and bytifwl suberdinefun, bj plesin biinz ov cwit difurunt negurz abuv ig 
udur, but bi grantin sum adifunul cwoliti tu tg sypiriur erdur, in conjuncfun 
wid el doz pozest bj deer infiriurz ; so dat do de riz abuv ig udur in ecsul- 
uns, bj minz ov diz adifunul cwolitiz, wun mod ov egzistuns iz comun tw 
dem el, widst hwig de nevur cad hav coolest in wun yniferm and regylur 
sistum. dys, fer instuns, in plants wi find el dv cwolitiz ov mir matur, 
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ai onli erdur bila 4em—soliditi, ecstenfun, and graviti, wid av adifun ov 
vejitefun; in animulz, oe] ai propurtiz ov matur, tugetur wid ad vejitefun 
ov plants, tm hwig iz aded lif and instinct; and in man wi find el at 
propurtiz ov matur, di vejitefun ov plants, ai lif and instinct ov anunulz, 
tw el hwic iz sypuraded rizun. 

dat man iz endyd wit diz propurtiz ov el infiriur erdurz wil plenlt 
apir bj ¢ slit egzaminefun ov hiz compozifun; hiz bodi iz matirwl and 
haz ol ai propurtiz ov mir matur—soliditi, ecstenfun, and graviti; it iz 
elso vested wid di cwoliti ov plants, dat iz, © psur ov vejitefun, hwig it 
insesuntli ecsursjziz widst ent nolij er consent ov himself; it iz son, groz 
up, ecspandz, cumz tw matyriti, widurz, and diz, lic el udur vejitubulz ; 
hi pazesiz liewiz ai cwolitiz ov lour animulz, and feerz deer fet ; lic dem 
hi iz celd intw lif widst hiz nolij er consent; lic dem hi iz compeld bi 
irizistibul instincts, tu ansur di purpusiz fer hwig hi woz dizjnd; lic dem 
hi purfermz hiz destind cors, partecs ov its blesinz and endyrz its sufurinz 
fer ¢ fort tim, den diz, and iz sin no mor: in him instinct iz not les 
psurful dan in dem, do les vizibul, bj bin confsnded wid rizun, hwig it 
sumtjmz concurz wid, and symtjmz csnturacts: bi dis, wit di concuruns 
ov rizun, hi iz tet di bilif ov e God, ov « fycur stet, and di difuruns 
bitwin morul gud and ivul; tw pursy hapines, tw avéd denjur, and tw 
tec cer ov himself and hiz ofsprin: bj dis tur hi iz friewuntli impeld, in 
contrudicfun tw rizun, tw rilincewif iz and sefti, tui travurs inhospitubul 
dezurts and tempestyus siz, tw inflict and sufur el di mizuriz ov wer, and 
lic &i herin and d& macurul, tw hesun tw hiz on distrycfun, fer 4. [supozd] 
public benifit, hwig hi niéur undurstandz ner cerz fer. dus iz dis wun- 
durful gen ecstended from di loest tw di hiest erdur ov terestriul biinz, 
bj lines so nisli fited dat ai biginin and end ov ic iz invizibul tw di most 
incwizitiv i, and yet de el twgedur compoz wun vast and bytiful sistum 
ov suberdinefun. 

di manur bj hwig di consumet wizdum ov & Divin Artifisur haz fermd 
dis gradefun, so ecstensiv in di hol, and so impurseptibul in dv parts, iz 
dis :—Hvi constuntli wnits di hiest digri ov di cwolitiz ov ig infirur erdur 
tu di loest digri ov di sem ewolitiz bilonin tw hi erdur necst abyv it, by 
hwig minz, lic &v culurz ov « scilful pentur, de ar so blended twgedur and 
feded of intw ig udur, dat no lin ov distincfun iz ent hwer tw bi sin. 
dus, fer instuns, soliditi, ecstenfun, and graviti, di cwolitiz ov mir matur, 
buy ynited wid di loest digri ov vejitefun, compoz e ston; from hwens 
dis vejitutiv psur, asendin tru an infinit varjeti ov hurbz, flsurz, plants, 
and triz, tui its gretest purfecfun in di sensitiv plant, jénz der di loest 
digrt ov animul lif, in di fel-fif hwic adhirz tw di roc; and it iz dificult 
tui distingwif hwig pozesiz di gretest fer, az ai wun foz it onli bi frincin 
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from 4 fingur, and dv uéur bj opunin tw risiv di wetur hwic sursndz it. 
Tn di sem manur dis animul lif riziz from dis lo biginin in di fel-fif, tru 
innymurubul spifiz ov insects, fifiz, burdz, and bists, tm di confinz ov 
rizun, hwer, in 4 dog, 4 muyci, and gimpanzi, (chimpanzé) it wnits so 
closli wid ai loest digrt ov dat cwoliti in man, dat de canot izilt bi dis- 
tingwift from ig udur. From dis loest digri, in at brmtul Hotuntot, rizun, 
wid ai asistuns ov lumin and sjuns, advansiz trum di verius stejiz ov 
hymun undurstandin, hwig riz abuv ig udur, til, in e Becun er e Nytun, 
it atenz its symit. 

Hir wi must stop, bi unebul tw pursy di progres ov dis astonifin cen 
biyond di limits ov dis terestriul glob, wid ai neced i; but trm di pur- 
spectiv ov analoji and conjecgur, wi me pursiv dat it asendz e gret dul 
hjur, tu di inhabitunts ov ydur planets, tw enjulz, and arc-enjulz, a 
loest erdurs ov hum me bi ynited bi dv lic izi transizgun wid dv hjest ov 
sur on, in hum tw RwZUN me bi aded INTYUTIV NOLIJ, in'sit intw fy- 
tyriti, wid innymurubul udur facultiz ov hwig wi ar ynebul tw ferm di 
list idiu ; trm hwm it me asend, bj gradefunz elmost infinit, tw doz most 
egzelted ev crieted biinz hw ar sited on dt futstul ov di silestyul tron. 
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In Lord Becunz (Bacon’s) “‘ Advansmunt ov Lurnin,” secfun 16, ocurz at 
foloin pasij :-—‘‘ But hir adi cwescun ariziz, ¢hwetur wirdz fud bi rot az 
de ar pronsnst, er aftur di comun manur? surtinli dat rifermd cijnd ov 
ritin, acerdin tw di pronunsiefun, iz but ¢ wsles specwlefun, bicez pronun- 
sigfun itself iz continyuli genjin, and di derivefun ov wurdz, espefuli from 
i forin langwijiz, ar vert obscyr [-li sin in di pronunsiefun] ; and lastht, 
az ritin in di risivd manur no we obstructs éi manur ov pronunsiefun, 
but livz it fri, an inovefun in it iz tw no purpus.” 

Sus « pis ov rizuniy from eni ydur dan ¢ Becun, wud scersli bi wurdi 
ov notis, but az ¢ gret nem wez mor wid sym pursunz, dan trut and rizun, 
wi wil mec ¢ pasin obzurvefun upon it. 

dat di pronunsiefun ov sur langwij iz continyuli veertin, wi luc upon 
az & grendles asurfun. But fy wurdz hav cenjd der pronunsiefun dyrin 
di last hundred yirz, and diz hav bicum notorius from dis veri surcum- 
stans, sug az break, great, fermurli pronsnst BRU, GRUT, byt nv, BREC, 
GReT ; and der can bi no dst dat hwen di langwij iz fonotipt, sug elture- 
funz ov wurdz wil bi ov stil reerur ocuruns ; but so lon az di spelin and di 
pronunsiefun ar at veeriuns, deer iz no sefgard fer e singul wurd. Az tw 
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i etimolojicul argymunt, wi nid pe no atenfun tm it til it iz fon from 
instunsiz ov fonetic spelin, dat fonotipi obscyrz etimoloji mor dan hetur- 
‘otipi dyz. Wi dinj dat sug iz di ces, and on doz hw advans & argymunt 
liz di burdun ov prwf. In Lerd Becunz dez Ai privilij ov biin ebul tw 
rid woz confjnd tw e fy ov at welti clas ov sosteti, hm cad sper av tim 
nesesuri for lurnin ¢ ritun langwij dat in no wiz acerded wid dv spocun ; 
but di ces iz nz elturd. di nefun haz dicrid dat evuri man fal bi ebul 
tu rid. Tw efect dis acerdin tw di prezunt fafun ov ysin a twentt-sics 
leturz, iz e tol ov sevurul yirz. Wid e complit alfubet it ‘me bi acomplift 
in az meni wics. Wise den dat an inovefun hir, 1z tw sum purpus, for 
tim iz ov mor valy dan ent udur comoditi wi pozes. It iz not vert 
Beconiun tw argy dat fonotipi iz e wsles specylefun, bicez heturotipi no 
we obstructs 41 manur ov pronunsiejun. dt PRINTED P&J ZWD BL at 
STANDURD OV PRONUNSLEZUN. If alfubetic rtin did not PROFES tw 
reprizent di ssndz ov wurdz, ol dis stcri rezd bj fonogrufurz and fonoti- 
purz wud bi tm no pirpus. But it puz profes tm giv at sondz ov wurdz. 
It spelz table wid e T at di comensmunt, and not wid B, F, 8, or ent udur 
letur, simpli bicez der iz 2 T pronsnst in di wird. di udur leturz ar 
but an impurfect reprizenteJun ov di sendz dat folo T, and di erdur in 
hwig de ar hurd. Wi mirli wif tm mec di alfubet complit and yz it 
propurlj; and tvun if wi lost evurt vestij ov di ruefun dat nz egzists 
bitwin di Inglif langwij, and 41 enfunt Gric and Latin, di Reformefun wad 
bi ¢ blesiy tu: mancjnd ov immezurubul magnitwd ; but di trut iz, wi fal 
luz litul er nytin etimolojicult, wid rispect tm di clasicul langwijiz, and 
wi fal gen wid rispect tu dat mor importunt part ov sur on tyn—di 
Sacsun. 

It iz e macsim ov comun lif, so self-evidunt dat evuri cild siz its pro- 
prieti—evuri tin tw its propur ys; ¢ tebul tw sit at, at sur milz, and fer 
udur ywsiz, © ger tu sit upon; ¢ nif,  ferc, and e spun, tw it wid, and so 
on. 4% Hwj nid di wirld bi up in armz bicez wi aplj dis prinsipul tw fi 
leturz ov ai alfubet? Hwen wi spic di send ov F in ent givun wurd, 
{me wi not RiT F, and not FF in wun wird, GH in anudur, PH in anudur, 
ets.? In fact, if wi me wz 4i homli ilustrefun, sur prezunt manur ov 
empldin di leturz ov ai alfubet iz just az ridicylus az it wad bi fer e man 
tua erdur hiz survunt tw ples hiz dinur upon ai grend, insted ov upon e 
tebul, and den sit upon e spun insted ov ¢ ger, and tec up di cer insted 
ov ¢ nif and forc, tw it it wid? 
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ON d& PURMUNUNT IMPRESUN OV SUR WURDZ AND 
ACZUNZ ON dt GLOB Wt INHABIT. 


From Babijiz (Babbage’s) Nint Brijwotur Tritiz.—ap. 9. 





dt prinsipul ov di icwoliti ov acfun and riacfun, hwen trest trim el its con- 
sicwunsiz, opunz vyz hwig wil apir tm meni pursunz most ynecspected. 

di pulsefunz ov di er, wuns set in mofun bj di hymun vés, sis not tw 
egzist wid a sondz tu hwig de giv riz. Stroy and edibul az de me bi in 
dv imidiet neburhud ov di spicur, and at di imidiet momunt ov uturuns, 
deer cwicli atenyeted fors sun bicumz inedibul tu hymun irz. di mo- 
funz de hav imprest on di particulz ov wun porfun ov sur atmusfir ar 
comyniceted tw constuntli incrisiy nymburz, byt di cwontitt ov mofun 
mezurd in dv sem direcfun, risivz no adifun. Us atum luziz az mug az 
it givz, and rigenz agen from udurz, porfunz ov doz mofunz hwig de in 
turn giv up. 

di wevz ov i er dus rezd, purambylet di urt and ofunz surfus, and 
in les dan twenti surz, evuri atum ov its atmusfir tecs up di elturd muv- 
munt dy tw dat infinitesimul porfun ov di primitiv mofun hwig haz bin 
conved tw it trm csntles canulz, and hwig must continy tw influauns its 
pat trust its fyour egzistuns. 

But diz sirwul pulsiz, ynsin bj di cinest i, unhurd bi ai acytest ir, ar 
yet demunstreted tm egzist bi hymun rizun; and in sum fy and limited 
instunsiz, bj celin tu sur ed di most rifind and comprihensiv instrumunt 
ov hymun tet, deer corsiz ar trest and deer intensitiz ar megurd. If man 
enjéd ¢ larjur comand ovur matimaticul analisis, hiz nolij ov diz mofunz 
wud bi mor ecstensiv; but e biin pozest ov di unbsnded nolij ov dat 
sjuns, wud tres evuri di minytest consicwunsiz ov dat primurt impuls. 
Sug e« biin, hsevur far egzelted abyv sur res, wad yet bi imegurubli bilo 
ivun sur consepfun ov infinit intelijuns ; yet bj him, supozin & orjjinul con- 
difunz ov ic atum ov di atmusfir, az wel az el di ecstreniys coeziz actin 
upon it, tu bi givun, its fyour and inevitubul pat wud bi clirli trest ; and 
supoziy di inturfiruns elso ov no ny ceziz, di surcumstansiz ov a fygur 
histuri ov di hol ov i urts atmusfir wad bi distinctli sin, and mit abso- 
lytli bi pridicted fer eni ivun di rimotest pdnt ov tim. 

Let us imajin e biin invested wid sug nolij tm arjv at di pridicted mo- 
- munt. If eni di slitest diviefun egzists, hi wil imidietli rid in its egzistuns 
di acfun ov sym ny cez; and tru di ed ov i sem analisis, tresin dis 
discerduns bac tw its sors, hi wad bicum uweer ov di tim ov its comens- 
munt, and di pént ov spes at hwig it onjineted. 
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dus considurd, hwot e strenj ceos iz dis wid atmusfir wi brit! evuri atum, 
imprest wid gud and wid il, ritenz at wuns di mofunz hwig fulosofurz and 
sejiz hav imparted tw it, micst and combind in ten tszund wez wid el dat 
iz wurtles and bes. di er itself iz wun vast libruri, on huzz pejiz ar for 
evur ritun el dat man haz evur sed er wun hwispurd. der, in dér my- 
tubul but ynerin caracturz, micst wid di urliest az wel az di letest siz ov 
mertaliti, stand fer evur ricerded, vsz unridimd, promisiz unfulfild, pur- 
petystin in di wnited mwvmunts ov ic particul, di testimyni ov manz 
cenjfl wil. 

But if 4 er wi brif iz ai nevur-felin historiun ov di sentimunts wi 
hav yturd, urt, er, and ofun ar in lic manur di iturnul witnesiz ov dt 
acts wi hav dyn. di sem prinsipul ov di icwoliti ov acfun and riacfun 
apliz tw dem; hwotevur mofun iz comyniceted tw eni ov der particulz 
iz transmited tu el arsnd it, dv Jer ov ig buy diminiJt bj der numbur, 
and dipendiy jéntl on 4 numbur and pozifun ov doz acted upon bj at 
orijinul sors ov disturbuns. di wevz ov er, eléo in meni instunsiz sensibul 
tui dv ergunz ov hirin, ar onlt rendurd vizibul tw di i bj picyliur con- 
trivunsiz ; hwilst doz ov wetur ofur tm di sens ov sit, di most bytiful 
ilystrefun ov dv transmifun ov mofun. Evuri wun hw haz tron ¢ pebul 
intw di stil weturz ov e Jelturd pul, haz sin di surculz it haz rezd grad- 
yult ecspandin in sjz, and az ynifermli diminifin in distinctnes. Hi me 
hav obzurvd 4i riflecfun ov doz wevz from di ejiz ov di pwl. Hi me hav 
elso notist di purfect distinctnes wid hwig tur, tri, er mor siriz ov wevz, 
ig pursyz its on cors, hwen divurjiy from tur, tri, er mor senturz ov dis- 
turbuns. Hi me hav obzurvd, dat in sug cesiz di particulz ov wetur hwer 
dv wevz intursect ig udur, partec ov di muvmunts dy tw ic siriz. 

No mofun imprest bj nagurul ceziz er bj hymun ejunsi iz evur oblitureted. 
di ripul on di ofun surfus cezd bj 4i jentul briz, er ai stil wetur hwis 
marcs di mor imidiet trac ov ¢ pondurus vesul, glidin wid sceersli ecs- 
panded selz ovur its buzum, ar icwuli indelibul. di momunturi wevz 
rezd bi dv pasin gel, aperuntli bern byt tm di on di spot hwig se der 
burt, liv bihjnd dem an endles projini, hwic rivivin wid yndiminit enurjt 
in udur siz, and visitin ¢ tezund forz, riflected from ic, and purhaps agen 
parfult consentreted, pursy deer sisles cors. di trac ov evuri canur, ov 
evurt vesul hwig haz yet disturbd di surfus ov di ofun, hwedur impeld bj 
manyul fors er elimentul psur, rimens for evur rejisturd on ai fyour 
muvmunts ov el sycsidin particulz hwicg me ocwpi its ples. di furo hwig 
it left iz, indid, instuntli fild up bi di clozin weturz; but de dre aftur 
dem udur and larjur porfunz ov di sursndin elimunt, and diz agen wuns 
muvd, comynicet mofun tw udurz in endles sucsefun. 

di solid substuns ov di glob itself, hwedur wi rigard di minytest 
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muivmunt ov di soft cle, hwic risivz its imprefun from di fat ov animulz, 
er di concufun prodyst from felin msntinz rent bj urtcwecs, icwuli ritenz 
and comynicsets, tru el its esntles atumz, deer aes feerz ov a mofunz 
so imprest. 

Hwilst di atmusfir wi brid iz dv evurlivin witnes ov di sentimunts wi 
hav uturd, di weturz and di mor solid matiriulz ov di glob ber icwuli 
endyrin testimuni ov di acts wi hav comited. 


¢HWOT 1Z HEVUN? 





f asct yon rediunt erb amuy di sfirz, 

Zinin risplendunt o’r hiz brit compiz: 

Hu pord ¢ flud ov glori on mj sit, 

find told mj wunduriy spirit, “ Hevun iz lit.” 


f asct 4 mern egzultin o'r di plen, 
Hwil hil and del riecod di glad stren; 
di merniy dend its langwij tm empld, 
And told mj trilin spirit, ‘ Hevun iz jd.” 


 asct di nit hwen el woz cam arsnd, 

And nutiy urtli broc di stil profend ; 

Nit bad di fymult ov mj buzum sis, 

And hwispurd tm mj spirit, “ Hevun iz pis.” 


% asct 4i harmoni purvediy el 

dis fer and bytiful terestriul bel ; 

Wun ynivursul vds, binit, abuy, 

Told mj enrapgurd spirit “ Hevun iz luy.” 


FURVUNT BRIdIWZ. 





@! wer i but « drop ov dy, 
& purl upon év sno-drop smel, 

Suspended o’r wun buzum tru, 
# no hwer j wud luv tw fel. 


Weer j © munbim ov di nit, 

dat wondurz trum di silunt er, 
Wid cisiz swit wud j aljt 

Upon wun slipin ferhed feer. 
Wer i ¢ roz—had j ai psur, 

Yet switur roziz wud j sic 
And der wad wev from sur tw sur 
_ And dof di dyz upon dat gue. 
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dt FENURE OV WOR. 





Hott! Arenson! Prizent Anmz! Wun man spics 4 wirdz—and, 
az if bj mecunizum, e tszund men obe him. 

Yes! Lue den ai colum—¢at lon ecstendin lin ov red and hwit, ersnd 
bi stil and feturz. Evuri lim, evurt musul, mui lic limz and musulz 
directed bi wun mind, and yet deer ar der e tszund mjndz—e tszund 
wilz—e tszund harts trobin wit manhudz filinz and imofunz—yet el 
curbd, cect, pent up—givin no stwurd marc ov der prezuns mor dan if 
de wer not, dan if ai flef and nuirvz dat clodd dem wer but so mug stil 
and bras. ; 

It iz e gret tin tun si mafinuri imitetin mon—livur and crane epin musul 
and siny; but fiz it so gret © tin tu si man imitetin mofinuri—musul 
and siny epiy livur and crane? 

Atenfun! *Tiz ¢ serid raye—compact—regylur az ¢ matimaticul diu- 
gram. lLegz, armz, muscets, seburz; ai sem linz; di sem fermz; ai sem 
muvmunts—evuri puls bitin, evuri i glansin, but az disiplin erdenz. 

Crafin past wid rinin armz, and tramplin hersis, e hwirlwind ov gedi 
trapinz, ge plumij and sparcliy stil—e bodi ov cavulri fljz past. der 
ure simz mor lus, but ’tiz in apiruns onli. Gi trumpet iz der wird ov 
mat, and not onli di men but 4i brunts ée bistrid, can inturpret 4i langwij. 
Tw di rit—tm di left—Helt !—Ferwurd ! rinz from st ai brezun er di 
silvur tyb, and di dosil stidz and dosil men, icwuli wel disiplind, tine az 
htul, 4 wun az di udur, ov 4i hwi and 4i hwerfor, but obe—feltlesli— 
micaniculi abe. - 

find éen di Isd melodi ov marful mysie cumz rinin tru ai er, & spirit- 
muiviy stren! & marc, e trjymful mars, in el its cedunsiz, ol its bursts ov 
rig harmoni; tecin ov glori, ov pomp—and iin hwil it tecs! 

+ Hwj not inturpret marful myzic arjtP It mjt bi dyn. An ir moruli 
tynd mit hir, amid di bret ov its melodi, mornful welin, frics sug az 
surjunz frine from hwen ai scalpul iz dip in ai flel—éi lamuntefunz ov” 
disperin men and wimin muturd loli—e rorin az ov burnin homz; and 
anon, hwen di stren sist, ¢ siluns, lic 4 sjluns ov dizurted harts! 

So du wt intirpret marful myzic. But so dm not el. di ersd arend 
ar egzultin in di harmoni—bitiy unconfus tim tw its ritum, and fstin in 
deer ful-hartednes ov admirefun, hwen di carj ov 41 hersmen swips past ; 
and di ruf ov di fut-soljurz, wit levuld beonets, bidz di mind dim dat 
an opazin raye wud bi byt an opozin cobweb. | 

& moti fiftin orsd tur—e tezund mindz der, but manifestin demselvz 
in ¢ tezund difurunt wez—mofunz, lucs, jesgurz, az veriys az veriin im- 
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pus can mec dem—no fripurt ov scarlet er gold idur—umbreluz insted 
ov gunz—cots and trszurz ov meni cylurz ; sum ny, sum old, sum glosi, 
sum fabi, but el difurunt. So bihevin, so clad, di crsd hav cum fort tu 
si adi sit—tw gez upon milituri glitur; purhaps tm sj fer its brevuriz—tw 
bicum animeted wid its spirit; purhaps tw contem and spirn bot. 

‘Wi hav spocun ov dt admirefun, ov di ecsjtmunt jenureted in an Inglif 
crsd, bj di splendur ov milituri spectucul. But dipur and mor filozofic 
influunsiz lire bihjnd, elmost widst di nolij ov di mindz dat fil dem. 
Jon Bul fsts and apledz—iz in rapeurz wid di rapiditi ov di evolwfunz— 
deer prisigun and deer gresfulnes—hi goz tw e rivy, az hi goz tw Astliz. 
div enturtenmunt iz plezunt—but in hiz hart ov harts hi haz litul rispect 
fer doz hw set it fort, er fer di test ov doz hw si in it ¢ spectucul wurdi ov 
di destiniz ov hymaniti. Jon iz not hart and sal « militer (militaire), 
lic hiz brudur ovur &. wetur—hi dizirz not concwest fer concwest—hi iz 
not itun up wid di inflmuns ov dat sili wird, glwar, (gloire); at list hi 
translets it difuruntli from its Galic significefun ov wecin yp tw 2 canunz 
mat, er trot-cutin on an ecstensiv scel. Uvun amid el hiz enjémunt ov di 
fo—and Jon enjéz foz—y me si him frug hiz foldurz. Tec & smel bodi 
ov soljurz—e ricruitin parti, wid e drum and e cypul ov fifs—marg dem 
tru di strits: evurt gid in ai parif wil bi aftur dem, ecsclemin, huzain, 
admijriy ; and yet in & midst ov el dis, evuri ns and den wil brec st ¢ tug 
ov di riul filin, ov 4 unconfys sentimunts ov ai specteturz. ‘ Hedz up, 
lobsturz!” ‘‘ Hura fer ai ecwurd sewod!” Nz ds wad nevur bi sin in 
Frans. No Parifun gamt (gamin) but wud fil himself hart and sol ¢ 
soljur—e militurt Nero in embrio—e syucin Bonupart. Uwe, in an instunt, 
wud bi hiz litul mjnd el ovur di wurld; sacin tsnz, fitin batulz—itin fir, 
lafin at fir and denjur, and el fer glori: Frans and glori—glori and Frans! 

Nz Jon Bul woz not bern wid sug werljc aspirefunz. di momunturt 
ecsitmunt ovur, hi tecs & prozeic vy ov di tin—hi ripydiets fitin for fitinz 
sec. Giv him ¢ gud cez, and ai wurld noz dat hi iz no flinfur. But Jon 
iz ¢ liburti-luvin animul—e cumfurt-lyvin animul ; and tm bi erdurd at e 
momunts notis, tm eni part ov di wirld—tw go hwen hi iz bid—tw cum 
hwen hi iz bid—tw feg and cart at ¢ wurd—iz hardli consistunt wit hiz 
idiuz ov dt wun; hwil wrli drilin, pip-cle rybin, and muscet cariin, sceersli 
scweer wid hiz nofunz ov di udur. 

Jon noz dat hi must suport an armi—#i stet ov dv wurld riewirz it, di 
condijun ov sosjeti dimandz it. Nafunul comun sens haz not yet cum up 
tu dt levul ov individyul comun sens; consicwuntlt, hwen Jon Nocs and 
Tom Stilz cworul abst 4 pozefun ov « cabij gardun—ée rifur deer clemz 
tu di uwerd ov le and justis; but hwen nefunz hav similur difurunsiz—¢e 
cut ig udurz trots. ¢ Hwig iz wizur—édi nefunz or dt individyulz ? 
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Wel, az it iz so, wi must hav red cots and muscets, and seburz; but 
sin dat di dyti ov deer beerurz scwerz nidur wid sur innet gud sens, ner 
sur nofunz ov hwot et tw bi—wi ar fen tw gild dé matur ovur—tw tri 
tu consil from surselvz di bugurin negur ov dv biznes wi ar sumtjmz 
forst tw undurtec, and so sprin up milituri spectucul—amilituri fynuri— 
milituri myzic. Nutin cud bi mor ecwurd if, hwen wi luct at ¢ rejmunt, 
wi se onli ¢ bodi ov slevz—vad tw purferm eni ciliy wire hwig mit bi 
dimanded ov dem—if di sit mirli celd up tets ov unjust werz, sili werz, 
men and wimin ded and djin—sitiz burnin and pilijd—comurs, manyfac- 
gurz cect—sivilizefun itself ritarded. dis wad nevur dw. di sistum wad 
not bi tolureted. Wi must dec it in borod plumz. Fin fedurz mec fin 
burdz—di i must entrap di mjnd. Clod wer derfor in geur culurz dan 
pis ; mec its ministurz risplendunt in der robz ov sacrifis; let ai stil hwic 
cuts, glitur lic valyd jemz; div evolyfunz hwig distré, bi gresful az at 
mofunz ov dansin gurlz ! 

In sur rivy, wi hav ol di bytiz, ai piccurescnes, ov di rl fild. di 
curlin smoc riz az gresfuli from ai canunz mst, az if ¢ mas ov jurn had 
sped trw its foldz ; ai garj iz az bytiful tm bihold, swipin past—e tempest 
ov men and hersiz, flagz and sti—az if an opozjy lin wer uwetiy it, and 
sletur and wid-spred det and desolefun weer di inevitubul rizults ov di 
mitin. 

And dv spectucul recs ; it dyz its dyti; it troz dust in sur jz; and wi 
ar not unwilin tw bi dys tempururili blinded. Did wi si truli, wi fud 
st tw: wel for sur on mentul cumfurt. Wi must hav di glosi scin strect 
ovur a beni scelitun; wi must hav di art and sjuns ov ciliy men glost 
ovur wid di ferest apliunsiz. 

Luc at dat man :—e sturdi animul, ful ov helt and vigur, and bsndiy 
spirits. Hiz j iz brit, and hiz frem sinyi. di wun glansiz from binit ¢ 
wevirn) plum, ai udur swelz undur rig trapinz and gedi clodiy. ©1 di minz 
hwig can hjtun and fo of, tw dv best advantij, fizicul simitri hav bin ecs- 
pended upon him; and az hi margiz bi, wit prsd port and clancin armz, 
hi simz ¢ fevurd crigur—sumtin betur dan mir erdinuri flef and blud, dan 
comun sombur-clad hymanitt. 

But hi iz bet and sold. Hiiz not hiz on. Hiz strent, hiz vigur, hiz 
animul spirits, ar anudurz. diz mysulz must swel and wire onli hwen 
anudur erdurz; dat 1 must onli glans tm dw anudurz bidin. @enz and 
feturz, regednes and necednes, ar ai jenurul bajiz ov survityd, but not at 
ynivursul mares. Gedz and trincets ; fripuriz tm tec di 1; tinsel tw glitur ; 
and rig culurz tu alyr; me icwuli tel hwen man iz not fr. & livun iz 
ofun ¢ morul gen—e baj ofun ¢ morul brand. But wi must hav livuriz 
and bojiz, not genz and brandz ; di most plizin tocunz ov di dreded tin. 
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Wii spic dus, in no ven ov harf depricefun ov ent clas. Wit must hav, 
in di prezunt stet ov tinz, men ov wer, az wel az men ov pis. But stil, 
armiz ar NOT iturnuli nesesuri ivulz; di art ov wer iz NoT an iturnul, ¢ 
nesesuri nysuns. deerfor, hopin fer betur tinz fer ai fycur, wi dim dat, 
tw contemplet maturz milituri from &v pént ov vy wi hav cozun, iz 
holsum and rijenuretin mentul ecsursjz. Wi biliv dat der iz ¢ stron 
popylur yundur-curunt setin in dt sem direcfun ; and wi rijés tw si, ns and 
den, its elmost unconfusli manifested simtumz— dv strez upon di tid. 

It iz ¢ cyrus fact dat, amuy sur nafunul sonz, wi hav hardli wun, ov gret 
popylariti, hwis iz ov e disided milituri tendunsi. ‘Si di Concurin Hiro 
cumz,” haz mor ov individyul dan ov nafunul filin conected wid it. di 
‘ Britif Grenudirz” iz ¢ sturin, marcin ser, but can hardli bi celd ¢ nafunul 
ditt. Sur sonz dw not di in seburz clafin, bulets fijin, hersmen carjin, 
standurdz wevin, and el di stepul matiriul ov ai nafunul lez ov sur werlic 
neburz acros di Ganul; wi ar not continwuli apostrofizin dat fels diviniti, 
enfrjnd amid rmin and devastefun, and canopid bj clsdz ov gunpsdur smoc, 
hwic di Frenf ar evur invecin. @lmost evurt wun ov sur nafunul sonz ruets 
tw di nevi and di si.‘ di flag dat ’s brevd e tszund yirz di batul and di 
briz,” iz conected in sur mindz raéur wid di topmast ov « fip, dan & ensjn 
pol ov e rejmunt. i si iz sur fild ov batul, and di elimunts, radur dan 
men, ai enimiz wi hav ofun tw stryugul wid. No dst di nevi iz werlic; 
but it iz radur az simen, dan az men ov batul, dat sur nafunul sonz tine 
ov, and wlojiz doz hw man it. & soljur iz ¢ fitin mafin el ovur. W can 
hardli tine ov ¢ rejmunt, widst tincin ov its speful mifun ov batlin, pilijin, 
burnin, sleturin. & red cot cunjurz up el diz idtuz, and no udurz; but 
¢ blu jacet iz difurunt. It telz ov ofun télz and leburz; ov stermz fest, 
and recs brevd, and distunt landz discuvurd. W can luc on di bendin 
mofun ov ¢ friget, and nevur tine ov hur gynz—on hir simetricul con- 
strucfun, az dizind mor tw brev di tempest dan ai batul. And dis fily 
haz tynd sur nafunul sonz. di st wi fil, ritli er ronli, tw bi sur propur 
empir; wi rigard az inturlopurz eni hw der der dispyt sur rits. Hart 
and hand wi wil strugul fer diz. Wi hav lez in plenti abst sur triumfs 
deer ; nun, er veri fy, abst sur victuriz on for. Trafalgur iz embamd in 
meni £ soy; wi hav not wun, ov eni notorieti, abst Weturlw. 

But wi ar wondurin from sur rivy; from its nézi glori, its gedt apur- 
tinunsiz, its mocurt ov dv picguresc sid ov wer, its omifun ov worz horurz. 
In di frunt ov di cred, fesin 41 marcin rejmunts, not wun hundred pesiz 
from dat baturi ov canun, wi si ¢ carij stefund. It iz fild wid deltcet, 
fafunubul fimelz. deer haz bin ¢ litul startlin; e litul priti scrimin at 
furst, hwen éi gunz bigan tw por fort der tundur; but dat iz el ovur, 
and di craf ov ¢ ferti-et psndur simz no mor tw ecsjt der nurvz, dan av 
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fliin ov e fampen cere. Wid hwot inturest, and lucs and ecsclamefunz ov 
diljt, de wog di rufin garj; 4 ewic evolyfun ov infuntri hwig iz tw cec it ; 
ai sudun hwil rjt and left in ai lin ov fut-soljurz, hwig discloziz ¢ baturt 
ov fild-pisiz, ured agenst deer mimic enimiz. de enjé dis plein at sletur ; 
deer brit iz fla/, and deer pel cics fluf wit entyziazum ; de murmur, “ Hwot 
e nobul sit!” 

di rihursul ov e batul—e nobul sit.” ¢ Ar diz timid nirvus wimin— 
er brezun-fest and ston-harted viregoz? 2uwrli di fermur—not wun ov 
dem but wud scip upon e cer wid ¢ fent scrim at ai sjt ov di “ smolest mon- 
strus mss dat crosiz di flor.” Yet hir de ar gezin wid rapcur upon blud- 
fed in mimicri—upon evolyfunz hwic, ai closur de reprizent bludfed in 
rialiti, 4i mor purfect ae ar considurd. Strenj ridul! Si! wun ov a 
yungest and feerest clap hur handz in dilit at ai flafin ov ai brit syn upon 
dren seburz and lans-hedz. Yet hur j wad bicum dim, and hur hand wad 
trembul, at e glimps ov ¢ lanset ; an armuri ov gunz and sords wud ecsit 
hur dilit—e docturz gest ov instrumunts hur horur. i lyvz tw luc upon 
ai sembluns ov sletur—fi wud elmost turn sic at di riul blud ov « cut 
fingur. Agen, e strenj ridul—e pasin strenj anomuli—crieted bj di art wid 
hwig men hav dizgizd ai fol tin wer—bi di scil wid hwig de hav dect at 
obsin cricur in di plumij ov di bird ov parudis! 

find ¢ scarlet cot, |! hwot atracfun it haz in fimel jz! di rimarc haz 
bicum ¢ popylur sein, and wun litul complimenturi tw wimin. de fud 
hardli sufur dsr secs tw bi asofieted ivun in ¢ provurb wid turciz—runiy 
aftur red ragz. But ai puzul iz tw bi solvd upon di sem prinsipul az di 
last anomuli wi menfund. di red cot iz tipicul ov 4i sistum on hwig so 
mug fels glori iz lavift; it iz part and parsul ov 4i sistum hwig sofistri 
haz dect wid so mug pyr and hj onur; it iz in der jz ai baj ov brevuri, 

-and de rispect it; ée ar tw mug dazuld tm si dat it iz ¢ baj ov di madnes 
hwig indysiz men tw cil der felo men az wel. 

And {iz dis madnes—tis wuirld-wid lynusi, cyrubul? Wi biliv it iz. 
@lredi wi hop and trust its atacs hav not di violuns er 4i fricwunsi ov 
doz ov fermur timz: av comand tw lyv ig udur iz tecin ¢ widur renj dan 
wuns it did. & naro arm ov di si dyz not so entirli distrd its inflmuns 
az ov yor; € renj OV msntinz iz no sug absolyt bariur bitwin di cindli 
fulinz ov nefun tw nefun. Sur progres iz onwurd; di sulci pafunz, di 

_unrizunin prejudisiz ov e pipulz gildhud, ar livin us. Not dat wi hav 
got entirli rid ov dem, but ée ar letin go der hold upon us, wicuniy in 
intensiti, fertunin in dyrefun. deer de ov ecstincfun iz cumin, hwen men 
wil wundur at di bludt prancs hwig wuns de pled; hwen di concurur wil 
no longur bi diifid; hwen hiz gem wil bi clast amuy di practiziz at hwic 
wi fudur hwen wi tine dat sur ansesturz onurd dem, and tw lon dimd 
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dem az imertul az hymun necur; hwen der Jal bi no difuruns bitwin 

holsel cilin and wilfal murdur; and hwen di pyr cam lit ov rizun abred 

upon di wurld fal brin wid it ynivursul hapines and ynivursul pis! 
Dwe.us JERULDZ Macuzt. 


JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
(Continyd from psj 153.) 


eee er eee 


254. di gretest blesin iz e wil tm bi ysful, from di impuls ov tru 
rilijun ; and di necst tw it iz, opurtyniti ov biin so. 

255. Hi hw noz not hs tw enjé hwot hi haz got, bj contentmunt and 
gratitwd, wud bi icwult ignurunt ov hapines, had hi el hi cud wif fer. 

256. Rizun wil sumtimz sic acwentuns wid God, az & Crietur and 
Benifactur, wit Prid fer hir companyun ; but nevur, ecsept in 4) cympunt 
ov Hymiliti, duz fi si¢ acwentuns wid Him, az di Sevyur from sin. 

257. & dispozifun tw contend abst trifulz Joz dat wi set mor valy 
upon sur gud opinyun, dan upon dat ov at wizest and best ov sur frendz. 

258. Wiz men sic not repytefun; noin dat it wil FoLO merit, az ¢ 
tin ov cors: but udurz arduntli pursy it, seldum ovurtec it, and mor 
seldum prizurv it. 


[Fer di ecsulunt prisepts ov sivil, moral, and spirityul wizdum, hwig 
wi hav riprinted undur di titul ov “Jemz ov Wizdum,” furst in a 
“ Fonografic Jurnul,” from pril, 1842, tw Novembur, 1844, and den 
continyd in di “ Fonotipic Jurnul” tw dv prezunt tim, wi hav bin indeted 
tw 2 smol wure berin dis titul, and publift’ bi Hodson, Lundun. di 
abuyv “Jemz’”’ conchud di wire. Meni smel velymz ov ¢ lic caractur ar tw 
bi met wid, but wi hav nevur sin wun conteniyn so mug gud advis in so 
smel ¢ cumpus az ai bigua undur notis. Wi fal continy tw furnif yndur 
di sem titul, di cds seinz ov 4 wiz and gud ov ol ejiz and cyntriz, nym- 
burin dem az e continwefun ov dv abuv. di asistuns ov sur subscriburz 
hir wil bi mug valyd. Fonogrufi ofurz ¢ red minz ov transcrjbin ent 
piti macsim dat me fel undur wynz obzurvefun, It iz recomended dat evuri 
fonogrufur cip ¢ fit ov pepur in hiz desc fer dis purpys, and hwen ful, 
ferwurd it tw enrig di fonotipic treguri. Hwen di nymbur amsnts tm ¢ 
tszund wi contemplet pyblifin dem in fonotipi, in e pocet volym. Ed.] 


Antt-Wer.—di mer wer iz egzamind, 4i mor unjustifjubul and horid 
it upwz. Worvarz ar cetururz fer vulgurz and wulvz. 
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QOT-TECIW. 
[From di “Sufuc Cronicul.”] 





QOr-rTeciw iz, in ligul tiori, di tru and surtin mod ov risivin in eviduns, 
dat onli hwicg iz trm and surtin; in practis, hsevur, it iz pruvd tm bt 
uturli fels and ynsurtin. di jenyin import ov tecin an ot bifor givin 
eviduns iz, dat adi swerur iz abst tw stet facts az hi noz dem tw bi, 
undur di imprefun dat if hi stets dem udurwiz, hi wil derbi subject: him- 
self, not onli tw di penultiz fer purjuri, but tw Godz ret in dis lif, and 
consin himself tw di devul aftur det. dis test ansurd purhaps vert wel 
bifor 4i ren ov Protestuntizum and Dissent, hwen evuri ot-tecurz sol woz 
in di custodi ov hiz prist. But in di prezunt de, hwen it iz dv fafun fer 
evuri wun tm stand spirityuli upon hiz on botum, and hwen a fet ov so 
fy can bi vact fer, if odz wer administurd tw doz onli hw ar non tu bi 
spirityuli propur tw tec dem, crsdz wad floc tw witnes dv reer egztbifun. 
& gretur latitwd iz ns wzd, a corts derfor asym dat evuri of tecun bifor 
dem iz tecun undur di recwizit rilijus condifunz. dv le-hwil and &i ligul 
hand ar held st, not onli tw di sinsir swerur, but tw el hw wil mirli 
pritend tw bi sug—from doz hw liguli grasp at di hiest priziz in sosjeti, 
tu di umbul huntur aftur an afidevit filin. 

Biyond diz tw clasiz ov swerurz,. der ar sym hw object: tu swerin 
eltwgedur; udurz ar incapasiteted bi deer picyliur opinyunz from confi- 
enfysli tecin an ot in dv ferm riewjrd—hw intelectyuli and moruli ripy- 
diet ai vert grondz, nemli “rilijus” grendz, upon hwig di ligul valy 
ov an ot iz med tm bi best; and di consicwuns iz, dat testimuni iz 
ofun rifyzd hweer it iz most wonted, and justis dinid hwee its clem iz 
obvius. Fer ai Sosjeti ov Frendz ai le haz provided ¢ remidi, rigardin 
apeeruntli mug mor its on conviniuns in obtenin di eviduns it nidz, dan 
deer scrupulz. But if’ sirius individyul Cristyun ov enti udur dinomi- 
nefun, fad, az di rizult ov hiz on studi and riflecfun, arjv at di sem 
concluwzunz az a. Cwecurz, rispectin ai unlefulnes ov odz, hi wil bi left 
rimerslesli tw sufur ol di inconviniuns and injustis hwic me bi di const- 
ewuns ov hiz not compliin wid di priscribd fermz. di Lejislecur bilivz 
in no confienfysnes, and wil indylj no scrmpulz ecsept in doz hw asym 
dv bredbrimd hat and drab cot; and dus it iz continyuli hapunin, dat 
men hw tee di liburti ov ecsursjzin der jujmunt on di cwescun ov ofz, 
and ar at dv sem tim diturmind tw act acerdin tw deer confunsiz, ar ecs- 
pozd tw hardfips and oprefunz wic ar ¢« dizgres tw div administrefun ov 
justis in env siviljzd cyntri. 

di misgivus efects hwig flo from ai unjust ricwirmunt ov an of, plejin 
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e witnes tu di bilif ov surtin specylutiv dpinyunz, privius tm hiz biin 
alsd tw ecsursjz ¢ sivil nt, ar friewuntli veri stricinli manifested in carts, 
hwer e witnes objects: tu di Bibul az dv rivild Wil ov God, or tw di 
doctrin ov « fycur stet ov egzistuns, and canot confienfusli dzerfor tec at 
at in di form ricwird. Agenst sug pursunz di mafinuri ov di le iz ofun 
med miscivuysli activ—ée ar ecscluded from di comun rits ov sitizunz, and 
branded az pursunz incepubul ov spicin di trut on maturz ov fact and 
ecspiriuns. Maojistrets, and dez hw prizijd ovur corts, act in meni cesiz 
upon deer prejuidisiz, and insist upon ansurz tm ewesgunz rispectin ¢ fycur 
stet, eldo hj ligul etoriti haz diclerd dat no witnes iz bend tw ansur upon 
sug © subject. di declurefun, dat hi bilivz hi iz bend tu spic di trunt, 
biiyn sufifunt tw entjtul him tw bi sworn. Meni e man haz bin privented 
from givin impertunt eviduns on diz grendz, hwil if ai partiz hw opazd: 
hiz testimuni wer cepubul ov rizunin, de wud hav pursivd dat di veri 
fact hwic fermz di besis ov dt discwolificefun bj hwic de fut st ¢ felo-sitizun 
from di partisipefun ov sivil rits, iz e pruaf per se ov hiz fitnes tu ecsursiz 
ai rit de dinj him. dt man hw iz so onest, so confienfys, az tw diclin 
dwin dat hwig haz not dt sancfun ov hiz rizun, and hiz confuns, notwit- 
standin di nolij dat hiz diclinin tw dw so ecspoziz him tw oblocwi and 
injuri, givz di vert strongest prufs hwic can bi aforded ov hiz revuruns 
fer trut, and di pozefun ov di hjest morul integriti. di hundredz and 
tszundz hw swolo odz widst cer er tet, aford on 4 udur hand eviduns 
dat dis supozd instrumunt fer sicyrin dv stetmunt ov trut in ¢ cort ov 
le, iz, in &v majority ov cesiz, onli e minz ov uturin felshud, and comitin 
injustis wid impyniti. 

Wi beg tw rifur el doz hw confienfysli object: tu ot-tecin, tu an Act 
past dyrin av prezunt ren, bj hwic de me clem tw bi hurd on afurmefun. 
dis Act simz tw bi veri litul non, and dv prejuadisiz ov di administreturz 
ov di le privent der brinin it intw public notis. It iz di Ist and 2nd 
Victorw, c. 105, bi hwis it iz acted dat eni pursun on ent ocezun, hwen 
an ot iz ricwird, me hav sug an of administurd in ent ferm, and wid sug 
serimuniz az sug: pursun me dicler tu bi bindin upon him. du best 
manur tw tec it wad bi tw afurm dys :—“F afurm dat hwot j fal se in 
dis ces fal bi di trmt, a hol trut, and nutin but a trut.” dint tw yz 
dis act in dis manur woz pruivd at Lidz, in 1840, bj a selibreted Roburt 
Gwen, bw purmited, on clem, tw giv eviduns on afurmefun, on its etoriti. 

dv propur remidi fer &v rumuvul ov dis ivul, hwig afects ¢ lar) numbur 
ov individyulz, iz an wmactmunt écstendin dv egzemfun wid hwig a 
Cwecurz and Moreviunz ar nz indyljd, tw evuri pursun hw solumli di- 
clerz dat hi haz an objecfun tm an of ; sug egzemfun bun elwez garded 
wid © provizo, dat eni syg pursun wilfwli, folsli, and ceruptli afurmiy 
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enitin hwic, had hi bin sworn wud hav bin purjuri, hi fal incur 4% sem 
penultiz tm hwig purjuri wad hav sybjécted him. di advacts ov ot-tecin 
must acnolij dat in ¢ gret nymbur ov cesiz, ofz ar empléd widst eni gud 
purpus, and not ynfricwuntli in e we dat iz liclt tw briy dem intw contemt ; 
and de can hardli dinj dat, providin e distinct and solum afurmefun iz 
tecun, and eni parti prmvd tw hav afurmd hwot iz fels, iz ljubul tm av 
penultiz ov purjuri, deer iz practiculi evuri sicyriti on hwig riljuns can bi 
plest, so dat de can find no pritens fer mentenin dat sosijeti wud bi en- 
denjurd bj di los ov di sancfun ov an of; hwilst ol hw biliv ofz tw bi 
ferbidun bj &i Cristyun le—el hw object tm dem on acent ov rijectin at 
rilijus grandz on hwig de ar best—el hw tine de hav had ecspiriuns ov 
deer inytiliti, and el hw fir deer efect in difwzin e spirit ov felshud and 
mytyul mistrust tru sosieti, wad rijés at a cenj. 

deer ar ¢ gret meni pursunz hw stronlt object tw ot-tecin, but hw, 
nevurdiles, cwof deer confienfys scrmpulz, and conferm tw di ricwirmunts 
ov dile. de dm so from ecspidiunsi, tm privent deer biin subjécted tw 
ment andunsiz, and tw ples demselvz on an icwoliti wid deer felo-men az 
sitizanz. Sug e cors, wi myst tel dem, iz not mirli unprinsipuld, but 
vifus. Wi no dat onesti iz ecspensiv—biturli so haz meni ¢ man fond it 
—buyt men Jud not profes prinsipulz hwig ée ar not priperd tm menten, 
wun at inconviniuns. de Jud not dec demselvz in 4i plum ov di igul, 
tu ple 4 part ov di jacde. di cwesgun iz simpli fis, {ar wi justifid in 
spiciy folsli, hwen an inconviniuns atagiz tw di promulgefun ov trut? 
Wii distinctli ss—No! It iz monstrys tm atemt sug e tin. de canot bi 
justifid bi rizun, and it iz ai hit ov imbisiliti for men tw pret abst prin- 
sipul and trut hwil de dabul wid felshud upon ocezunz, and difend 4em- 
selvz upon di grend ov ynivursul ecspidiunsi. Wi rid ov Regwlus hu 
volunturilt met ¢ cruil det, wid i strongest posibul indysmunts tw violet 
trut; hi rizisted doz indysmunts, and crsnd himself wid imertul onur. 
Parful ecspidiunsi wud hav led dat gret man tw icwivocet ; but hi dizdend 
tw dm so; ai morul gen dat bend him tm hwot hi consivd tw bi rit, woz 
az stroy az adumunt, ner did hi atemt tw ecsplen uwe er inturpret aftur 
hiz on manur, hiz plej givun tw 4 Cartujiniunz. ©! dat wi cud indys 
men ov di prezunt dz tw set sug an egzampul. Wi dw trust, hsevur, dat 
e) hu si di inytiliti, and el hw fil 4i injustis ov ot-tecin, wil considur it 
deer dyti tu opoz e custum grevli and purtinefysli adhird tw, in difjuns 
ov di plenest dictets ov rizun and comun sens. ARISTEDTZ, 


PuwctvaLttt.—lIf y dizir tw enjé lif, avéd unpuncetyul pipul. de im- 
pid biznes and pdzun plezgur. Mec it yr on ruil not onli tw bi punctyul, 


but ¢ litul bifor hand. Sug e habit sicwrz ¢ compozur, hwic iz esenful tu 
hapines. Fer wont ov it, meni pipul liv in e constunt fivur, and put el 
abst dem intw « fivur tur. 
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YNUEVURSUL PLUS. 





[di foloin Letur, adrest bj a. Comiti ov di “ Lundun Pis Sosieti,” tw 
av Ministurz ov dv Criscun ruijun ov evuri dinominefun in evuri ples, 
fud bi riprinted in el sur piriodiculz. It apird in ai last nymbur ov di 
“‘Heruld ov Pis,” and haz sins bin ifyd in ai ferm ov ¢ Tract, © copi ov 
hwic wil bi ferwurded bj di Secrituri ov dv Pis Sasieti, 19, New Broad- 
street, Finsbury Circus, London, tw eni aplicunt. Wi strenyusli urj on 
el hw can obten its insurfun in ent Nwzpepur er Maguzin, di dyti ov 
apljin fer « copi fer dis purpus. ] 

Tw at Ministurz ov at GospuL ov Jtzyus Crist :—di Comiti ov di 
SOStETt FOR dt PROMOZSUN OV PU'RMUNUNT AND YNtvuRSUL Pts, 
rispectfuli invjt wr atenfun tm di foloiy brif stetmunts :— 

It iz nz nirli turti yirz sins ¢ fy individyulz ov difurunt rilijys dinom- 
inefunz, dipli imprest wid di sentimunt dat di sistum and practis ov intur- 
nafunul Wer iz, yndur el surcumstansiz, ¢ gret sin agenst Olmiti God, 
ynited in fermin di Pis Sosijeti, wit dis object, “Tw print and surcylet 
Tracts, and difwz infermefun tendin tw fo dat Wer iz inconsistunt wid dt 
spirit ov Criscianiti, and di tru inturest ov mancind; and tw pént st di 
minz best calcwleted tm menten Purmununt and Ynivursul Pis upon di 
besis ov Crisgun prinsipulz.” dis object haz bin stedili and veeriysli 
pursyd yntil di prezunt tim, bot in ds cuntri and on di continunt ov 
Wrup, az wel az in ydur mor distunt parts ov di wurld, az opurtyniti haz 
arizun ; and on luciy bac, dv Comfti rijés tu no dat de hav not leburd in 
ven. € verv disjded and ecstensiv cenj in 4 ton ov public opinyun upon 
dis gret cwescun haz bin efected. Ov let yirz espefuli, 4 advans ov pub- 
lic sentimunt in 4 condemnefun ov Wer haz bin veri rapid; fy indid ns 
plid fer it, hwilst multitwdz admit, dat in elmost el cesiz it iz unnesesuni, 
impolitic, and disjdedli ron; and veri meni agri wid di Pis Sosjeti in at 
condemnefun ov it eltmgedur, and yndur ol surcumstansiz. di Comiti 
hav elwez rigarded dis cwescun az menli ¢ rilijus wun, and de stil fil dat 
tw di sirius profesurz ov Crisgianiti de must ciflt luc az dv ejunts in dis- 
eminetin di pasific doctrinz ov di Nw Testumunt. Amupnst deer Criscun 
bredrun at larj, de ar nacuruli led tw atag cif impertuns tw doz, hw from 
prinsipulz ov luv tw Crist and tw der felo men, empld deer talunts in di 
ministri ov di Gospul. It iz wid unfend gratityd tw di Sors ov el lit 
and lyv, dat 41 Comiti contemplet di fact, dat so meni ministurz ov Crist 
dw cerdwlt embres and publicli tig di scripgurul dyti ov “ not rendurin tw 
ent man wul fer wvul ;’—« dyti, hwic tecun in its ful ecstent, iz fetul tu a 
hol practis ov Wer. From deer instrmmuntaliti in trenin 4 public mind, di 
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Comiti canot but luc fer 4i most benififul rizults. In ai spirit ov Criscun 
hymiliti and lyv, de ns dizir tm adres e fy wurdz tw di hol bodi ov 
Criscun ticurz ov evuri dinominefun, and in el parts ov di wurld, win 
an incrist atenfun tw i incwiri intw di acerdunst ov Wer wid dv spirit 
and priseps ov ai Criscun rilijun. di Comiti wad not prizym tm dictet ; 
but di surcumstansiz ov di timz, dé onwurd progres ov hwmun sosjeti on 
el pénts hwic afect di rits ov confuns and di liburtiz ov man, and espefult 
di prezunt pozifun ov di “ Pis mumvmunt,” az it iz symhwot tecnicult des- 
igneted, constren dem urnestli tw asc, hwedur it bi not wr dyti az indi- 
vidyulz tw set apart ¢ smel porfun ov tim, diliburetli and prerfuli tm 
asurten hwot iz “di trmt” hir, and ¢hwot ar & obligefunz in refuruns 
tw it, undur hwic, az tigurz ov udurz, yw ar plest? Tw us it apirz dat 
ai neced fact ov tszundz ov men biin sistumaticult trend tu bi ai distrdurz 
ov deer felo-men, ot tw bi sufifunt tw lid tw an utur ripydiefun ov Wer, 
on dv part ov el hw acnolij dt otoritutiv ticin ov 4 Ny Testumunt ;— 
hwilst el di surcumstansiz yndur hwig dis sistum ov nafunul protecfun 
and difens, az it iz mistecunli celd, iz carid on ;—<di frivolus ocezunz upon 
hwig Wer iz diclerd ;—di temtefun tw engej in Wer hwic « stet ov sisti- 
matic prepurefun for it prizents ;—di stre} upon moraliti and rilijun, hwic 
it evurthwer purpitrets ;—and di innymurubul miscifs and mizuriz, tem- 
purul and spirigyul, hwig folo in its tren, so agruvet di ivul esenfuli inhirin 
in dv sistum, dat it can onlt bi rigarded az ¢ complicefun ov el inicwitiz ; 
uturlt opozd tw dv negur ov God, di caractur ov Crist, di entir jinius ov 
Hiz ruijun, and &v comun rits and inturests ov el mancjnd. di imposi- 
bilitt ov diturminin eni cwescun ov rit bi mir violuns and fors, and di 
inverwbul setulmunt ov inturnafunul dispyts, hwenevur de ar setuld at 
el, bj morul and pasific minz, aftur i ravijiz ov Wer hav bin purmited, 
supli motivz fer sirius riflecfun, az tw di ytiliti, nisesiti, and lefulnes ov 
di sistum. 1 scripgurul vyz ov @i secrednes ov hymun lif; 4i nymurus 
proibifunz ov ritaliefun and rivenj hwic ai Nw Testumunt contenz; di 
ristrent hwig it riewirz us tw put upon el sur nagurul pafunz and sinful 
tendunsiz; di luv tua enimiz hwic it enjénz; &i promisiz ov sicwriti hwic 
it mecs tu: doz hw trust in God, and ov grefus acseptuns tu doz hu sufur 
radur dan sin; di miti inflwuns hwic it ascribz tu binevolunt acfun, in 
ovurcumiy ivul and coycurin di ivul-dwur; di egzampulz hwig it furnifiz 
bot in dv histuri ov di Sevyur himself and dat ov hiz folourz; az wel az 
di entir absuns ov evuritiy dat can bi construad intu idur e direct er an 
indirect saycfun from di Otur ov Lif, tw distré it bj 4i indiscriminet and 
rules sletur ov di batul-fild—dw apir tw dis Comfti tm impli « con- 
demnefun ov el Wer, from hwic der iz no escepr. 

du frendz ov Pis fil dat de ar misyndurstud, hwen it iz asurted dat deer 
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prinsipulz ar sybvursiv ov soful erdur and ov sivil guvernmunt. de tine 
on di contruri, dat diz prinsipulz in di digri in hwig de ar adopted, elwez 
pruv di best sicyriti tu bot; sins obidwns sprinin from e rigard tw 
ricusnes and luv, iz on evuri acsnt tw bi prifurd tw dat hwic rizults onli 
from fir and fors. de tine tur, dat deer iz ¢ wid difuruns bitwin venjful 
and murdurus ritaliefun, and 4 emplémunt ov nidful ristrent tw privent 
crim ; tru binevoluns dimandz i latur, hwilst it uturli condemz di fermur. 
de ar satisfid dat dv influmns ov morul psur tw promot erdur and sicyriti 
in di soful and politicul rulefunz ov mancjnd haz nevur yet bin sufifuntlt 
trid; and de ar ancfus tm efect dat genj ov public sentimunt hwig fal lid 
tw. di adopfun ov di lo ov rit insted ov dat ov mit, in & administrefun 
ov hymun guvurnmunts, lUcwuli clir iz it tw dem dat & emplomunt ov 
dedli wepunz fer eni avsd purpus ov difens, vindicefun, er punifmunt, iz 
contruri tw dai entjr jinius and spirit ov di rilijun ov Jizus, and tw dat 
“réul le” hwic Hi haz erdend, ‘ @l tinz hwotsoevur yi wud dat men fud 
du untw y, du yi wun so untu dem.” dat dt hi sancfun ov le fad evur 
bt givun tw. sug modz ov difens and punifmunt, iz gretli tua bi diplord. 
‘Facts can bi adyst tu pruv, dat ivun barburus tribz can bi guvurnd, 
and deer confiduns sicyrd and cept, bj binevolunt rwl, tw di ecscluzun 
ov el sug fors; hs mug mor rizunubul iz it tm ecspect di sucses ov suc 
minz amupyst enljtund and siviljzd nefunz! Most afmredli dm di frendz 
ov Pis bilw dat sivil guvurnmunt iz an erdinuns ov God, and dat & maj- 
istret iz not clodd wid etoriti in ven, but dat hi iz set “ fer dv punifmunt 
ov wul-duiurz, and di prez ov dem dat dw wel.” de must, hsevur, con- 
tend dat hiz etoriti iz not arbitruri er irisponsibul, but nesesurili bsnded 
bj di intimefunz ov di Divin wil. Hwen hi ricwirz hwot God ferbidz, wi 
hav di hjest egzampul fer prifurin 4. Divin aprobefun tw hiz, and fil dat 
wi ar bend tw “abe God radur dan man.” Wer, yndur el surcumstan- 
siz, 12 SUG Gn invezun ov di hi prirogutivz ov God, and di inelyunubul 
rts ov men, bot az tw liburti and lif, az nutin Jert ov € pozitiv comand 
can evur justifji—sug e murduruys ritaliefun az can nevur bi recunsjld tw 
dv Sevyurz instrucfunz: “‘ Rizist not iwul:” “Luv yr enimiz,” And 
bisidz dis, 4. Comiti vencur tm sujest dat di sistum ov inturnafunul wer 
iz bi no minz ¢ parulul ces tw di emplémunt ov an inturnul polis. Weer 
it wun consided dat it iz rjt tm inact lez hwic punif crim wid crwil inflic- 
funz upon di pursunz ov men, and in sum cesiz wid det itself, and dat for 
di ecsicyfun ov diz lez an armd polis er milifu must bi cept up, el dis iz 
undurstud tw prosid upon ficst regylefunz, and tm hav tw dw onli wid 
di giltt. But Wer slez di inosunt alon wid di gilti; ne, it ver’ comunli 
hapunz dat di contendin armiz ar compozd eltwgedur ov doz hw hay no 
part in di cworil at el. Hwotevur cwescun, derfor, me arjz, az tu di 
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nisesiti ov emploin fizicul fors tw ripres crim, deer can bi no cwesgun az 
tw di yunlofulnes ov Wer, hwic livz yntyct di purpitreturz ov di ron, bisidz 
entelin innymurubul ivulz upon di ynofendiy, and dimandin di practis ov 
crim yndur di pritecst ov priventin er avenjin it. It weer indid ven tw 
ecspect dat di besis ov hymun guvurnmunts wil bi at wuns cenjd from 
“mit” tu “rit,” and di spirit ov luv at wuns sucsid tw dat ov violuns ; 
but di obligefun tw sic dis cenj bi di emplémunt ov el Crisgun minz iz 
not deerbj distréd er diminift. Dyti iz surz, and di blesin wil cum in dy 
tim if wi ar fend fetful. Minhwil, and pendin di efurt tm brin abst dis 
genj, and amidst di prezunt limited inflwuns ov gret Crisgun prinsipulz, 
it is izi tw forsi dat ocezunz ov practicul dificultt me arjz in dv adminis- 
trefun ov inturnul guvurnmunt ; but wi can consiv ov no ocezun hwig can 
furnif ivun ¢ ploezibul pritecst fer inturnafunul wer—e practis elwez az 
ynnesesuri az it iz yncriscun and unjust. 

dat Pis prinsipulz ar practicubul and sef, az wel fer nefunz az fer in- 
dividyulz, duz not sim tm us tw admit ov « dst: Ht hw sez tw ys, 
“Se not ds, & wil recumpens di ivul, wet on di Lerp, and Hi fal sev at,” 
iz fetful tw fulfil Hiz promis in sur dilivuruns, er tw susten and bles us 
hwilst wi pefuntli “ sufur fer rigusnes sec.” 

Send fulosofi iz hir az evurthweer, in purfect acerduns wid inspird truit : 
“¢Huw iz hi dat wil harm y, if yi bi folourz ov dat hwig iz gud?” 
¢Hwot can an invediy armi dw wid an ynarmd pipul hw wil not fit? 
In so far az diz prinsipulz hav bin trid, di rizylt fuli sustenz av conclu- 
gunz hwig ar dren from dem. di histuri ov Pensilveniu, fer di furst sev- 
unti yirz ov its egzistuns, (dyrin hwic piriud Pis prinsipulz ritend a 
asendunsi in its guvurnmunt,) dizurvz tw bi closli studid bij evuri Cris- 
gun fuantropist, az ¢ stricin ilustrefun ov di eficusi ov diz prinsipulz, and 
dis undur most disadvantejus surcumstansiz. 

Rigardin den di sistum and practis ov Wer oz wun ov di gretest crjmz 
hwig can bi purpitreted—az prizentin ¢ firfal hindruns tw di spred ov & 
Gospul, bj strentunin di cavilz ov infideliti, and prejwdisin 4. mindz ov 
hidun nefunz, az div testimuni ov Mifunuriz penfuli prwvz—and az sub- 
vursiv ov el di prinsipulz ov Criscun trwt, and el di just clemz ov man- 
cind, in der mycyul rilefunz tw ig udur, wi afecfunetli asc yw tm considur 
hwedur it bi not wr secred dyti, az it iz picyliurli yr privilij, tw: empld 
& influuns hwig yr pozifun nacuruli givz y, in ecspozin dis gret wicednes, 
and in edin i efurts hwig ar biin med tw criet' sug an enljtund opinyun, 
upon & hol subject, az must ultimetli ify in di abolifun ov di sistum. 
di Gospul iz ecspresli erdend tw dis end; and di pej ov profisi distinctli 
fortelz dis rizult. di rizult can folo onli az dy prominuns iz givun tu 
di speful tigin ov Criscianiti on dis pont. Plen it iz dat di abolifun ov 
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Wer must prisid di Milenium ; it wil bi indid wun grand minz ov intro- 
dysin di wnivursul ren ov holines and luv; and purhaps on no practicul 
subject ar di jenurul inflwunsiz hwic ed Criscianiti, and hesun its trigmfs, 
mor psurfwli opuretin at dv prezunt tim, dan on &s wun. Providuns 
obviusli fevurz dt cez ov Pis, and politicul ecspidiunst acnolijiz its secred 
obligefunz in rigard tw it; hwilst el di gret cwesgunz ov di de ar conducted 
wid ¢ distinct recognifun ov di nisesiti ov Purmununt and Ynivursul Pis 
tw di complit renovefun ov di wurld. Wii trust, den, dat y wil mec it yr 
speful endevur tw asurt dt binevolunt and etoritutiv clemz ov Criscianitt 
on dis subject, and so ed in brinin abst dat stet ov tinz upon wt, hwen 
it Jal bi sin dat “ di frmt ov rigusnes iz Pis, and dv efect ov rigusnes 
cwletnes and aJwruns fer evur.” 

di Comiti hop dat dis ecsprefun ov der sentimunts and filinz wil bi 
risivd in dv spizit ov Crisgun cjndnes, and wid dat dizir fer dv glori ov 
Crist and di hapines ov men bj hwig de hop it iz dicteted. dat a God 
ov luv and ov pis me bi wid y, and dot Hi me cron wid lar] sucses ol yr 
endevurz tu surv and pliz Him, iz sur prer on wr bihaf. If in ent we 
ai Comiti can asist yr encwiriz, er ed yr efurts in dis holt cez, de wil 
cifwli dw so tw di ecstent ov der abiliti. 


dt CAPTIV BURD AND HIZ MISTRES. 
Bt FLORUNS WILSUN. 


BU'RD. 


¢ Hws am j dwmd, in diz swit dez ov Sprin, 
Tw drup ¢ captiv in mj prizun-cej ? 
Hwil udur werblurz tru ai er tec win, 
Venli 1 bit diz barz wid idul rej; 
Fer Mistres! op dv dor, and set mi fri, 
And j wil pe at bac di son ov LIBURTt. 


| LEDU. 
A! but de’lt not ritirn. Hwen sorin fri 
ds wilt ferget di jentul gurlif hand 
dat wid afecfunz fondnes tended di; 
And as wilt liv mi fer sym britur land. 
Let mi but clip 4 wildl sorin win, 
@r rend dj leg entwin dis silcun strip. 
BU'RD. 
Ledi! av luv dat must bi bsnd—sicyrd— 
Feturd (eldo tiz bj « silcun cen,) 
Iz luv, dat ner bj wwMUN woz endyrd : 
di hop tw hold sug wondurur wud bi ven. 
Hwen luv wuns nidz ivun s silcun ti, 
Tiz best tu let 4i ynwilin captiv fli! 
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LEDE. 
ds seest arjt: dus den i op 4 dor, 
And bid a tw go fort—unfeturd—ini : 
do i fud hir dj dulset stren no mor, 
# giv 4) bac—tw lif—tw liburti! 
Feerwel! 4j flit « lesun wil impart, 
Tw fo no cenz can bind, sev doz dat rig dt hart ! 


dt ¥S OV TURZ. 
Bi LORD MORPET. 


Bt not aj tirz tur harfli cid, 
Ripin not at a rizin si; 

¢ Hw, if de mit, wud elwez bid 
di brest bi stil, au cic bi dri? 


Hy litul ov surselvz wi no, 
Bifor e grif di hart haz felt ! 
di lesunz dat wi lum ov wo 
Me bres di mind, az wel az melt. 


di enurjiz tw sturn fer murt, 
di rig ov tet, di strent ov wil, 
Mid clsd and tempest hav deer burt, 
Trw blit and blast deer cors fulfil. 


Luvz purfect triamf nevur crsnd 
di hop uncecurd bj € pan ; 

di gediest ridz wid ternz ar bend, 
And Safo wept bifor fi san. 


Tirz at ig pyr imofun flo, 
de wet on Pitiz jentul clem, 
On Admirefunz furvid glo, 
On Pijetiz sirafic flem. 


’Tiz onli: hwen it mornz and firz, 
di loded spirit filz fergivun ; 
find tru di mist ov felin tirz, 
Wi cac di clirest glimps ov Hev’n. 
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ABERDEEN SOIREE. 


(Held in the Temperance Hall, Aberdeen, 9th October, 1845.] 


On the evening of the 9th of October, a 
Soirée was held in the Temperance Hall, 
as a demonstration of respect to Messrs. 
Benn and Henry Pitman, by their private 
and public classes, for the great skill and 
. energy displayed by those gentlemen in 
communicating a knowledge of the new 
and useful art of Phonography, and for 
their great attention to the instruction of 
their pupils during their stay in Aberdeen. 

The chair was taken at half-past eight 
o’clock by the Rev. John H. Hope, in 
the necessary absence of the Rev. Sir Wm. 
Dunbar, who forwarded the following letter 
to Mr. Benn Pitman, and which was read 
by the chairman :— 

‘** My dear Sir,— When I wrote to you 
to-day before I left Aberdeen, I had hoped 
to be in town to-morrow evening to attend 
the meeting, and I was anxious to be pre- 


sent, so that I might in person bear my 
testimony in favor of your system of Pho- 
nography, which, when I presided at a 
previous meeting, I publicly said I should 
study ; and which, now that I have paid 
some attention to it, lam prepared most 
cordially to advocate, and will certainly 
use what influence I have to recommend 
it to others—believing that it will in time 
be taken up and promoted by those in the 
country whose advocacy cannot fail to 
command respect, and carry more weight. 
That the merits of the system will be all 
at once appreciated universally is not to 
be expected, but commending itself to the 
judgment as it does, and being based upon 
sound principles, it is my humble opinion 
that it will eventually supersede the pre- 
sent systems of writing, reading, and spel- 
ling, as the steam carriage trains surpasses 
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the old eight-inch waggon. And it is my 
due to you, that I should have expressed 
the high opinion I entertain of your 
method of illustrating the system, and of 
your capabilities of reducing mountains of 
difficulties to moleheaps. I feel much re- 
gret at not having it in my power to be 
present at a time when a public testimony 
of approval and an honourable mark of 
favor are to be awarded to you and your 
brother. ‘ Believe me, dear sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ WILLIAM DuNBAR,” 

“ Wednesday night, 8th Oct., 1845.” 

The subject of the meeting having been 
introduced by the chairman, Mr. A. Mac- 
DONALD spoke in substance as follows :—I 
rise to acknowledge my sincere thanks to 
Mr. Pitman for the instruction conveyed 
to myself personally on the subject of 
Phonography. For a long time back I 
have had a great grudge against our pre- 
sent system of orthography, writing, and 
pronouncing the English language. It re- 
quires no great depth of learning to point 
out its defects; for it is a notorious fact, 
that not one word in a hundred is pro- 
nounced according to the sound of the 
letters, And in regard to writing, with 
our present long-hand system, every body 
knows that it requires even an expert 
writer to set down on paper in eight or 
ten hours what he can read or deliver in 
one. In the pronunciation of our language 
every one feels the difficulty, and even 
the impossibility, of attaining any thing 
like perfection. I will venture to assert 
that there are not twenty persons in this 
intelligent assembly who pronounce the 
English language correctly. Now, why 
should this be? It must be from some 
defect in our system. The fact is, we 
have no system of spelling and pronoun- 
ciation—no established rules nor guiding 
principles. The adoption of the Phono- 
graphic and Phonotypic system would re- 
move all those difficulties, because it re- 
duces written and spoken language to an 
exact science, and attaches to every cha- 
racter a distinct sound and a definite 
power. It is the duty of all classes of the 
community to investigate the claims of 
this system. For my own part, the more 
I know of it, I like it the better—it seems 
to be a system at once brief, exact, and 
philosophic. It may justly claim to be a 
Writing & Printing Reformation. Every 
one admits that the art of printing is the 
greatest of all human inventions or disco- 
veries; and every one who examines will 
find that this new art is an improvement 
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on writing and printing, because it saves 
much time and labour. This reformation 
will bring others in its train: for those 
persons who join phonographic classes, 
will not be found spending their time in 
ale-houses or at gambling-tables. It is 
interesting to contrast the reception which 
the first introducter of printing met, with 
that which the introducer of phonography 
now meets in the world. Poor John Gut- 


_ tenberg died almost a martyr to the bar- 


barity of the times in which he lived.— 
The introducer of Phonography is hail- 
ed and honoured by hundreds and thou- 
sands wherever he appears; and I doubt 
not, when after generations shall read the 
history of our country’s literature, they 
will rank in the same class of useful and 
illustrious reformers along with Gutten- 
berg, and Schoeffer, and Grafton, and 
Coverdale, the name of Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath. 

But, perhaps, the most important idea 
in connexion with this new science is, that 
it may pave the way for a universal lan- 
guage. The thought is big with sublimity 
and importance. A universal language 
will carry with it universal knowledge— 
with it, the best thoughts of the wisest and 
best of our race would go forth to all 
lands. One of the greatest barriers to 
the progress of civilization is the diversity 
of language among the human family. 
The whole world is asort of Babel. One 
nation cannot understand the language of 
another, nor do people of the same coun- 
try understand each other’s dialects, A 
few of the learned of all countries alone 
can express their thoughts to each other. 
A universal language would remove this 
vast evil, and other evils that stand in the 
way of human progress. With a univer- 
sal language comes universal knowledge. 
Do you believe that, with these, the ab- 
surd restrictions on commerce could long 
exist ? Could it be that a single despot 
should be allowed to reign over millions 
of his subjects with an iron hand from age 
to age? Do ye imagine that slavery 
could stand the test of reason for another 
half century? Could it be, with a uni- 
versal language, that man would continue 
to butcher his fellow man, by systematic 
warfare, in defiance of the light of science 
and religion? No! A _ universal lan- 
guage would diffuse universal knowledge 
—universal Christianity—universal civi- 
lization. 

Mr. Benn PITMAN, in a lengthy and 
affectionate address, congratulated his nu- 
merous pupils on the great progress they 
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had made in the study of Phonography, 
and advised them as to their fature pro- 
ceedings. He also dwelt upon the impor- 
tance and advantages of the proposed 
change in the representation of language, 
and urged upon his pupils the necessity of 
their becoming determined and efficient 
advocates of the Reform. After which 
Mr. JAMES MACPHERSON’ said,—Pho- 
nography is a subject of such paramount 
importance to the interests of human 
progression, that I think no one can be at 
a loss in speaking on the subject who is 
sincerely desirous for the elevation and 
improvement’‘of mankind. Phonography 
is a subject which the world was, ina great 
measure, prepared to receive, a8 most men 
had felt the great want of some more rapid 
method of committing their thoughts to 
paper; it has, therefore, had its birth 
amidst the most favourable circumstances 
for its development. This is even the case 
to a greater extent than might be at first 
supposed ; every one must be aware that 
when an individual directs the whole ener- 
gies of his mind to the investigation of 
any subject, by which they are taxed to 
the utmost, and that when such application 
is protracted for a length of time, a great 
degree of mental prostration speedily su- 
pervenes, and the mind, jaded, dispirited, 
and worn out, frequently fails in obtaining 
the object of its pursuit, when almost on 
the brink of success. In such cases, if 
the members of the domestic circle of such 
an individual, and his intimate friends, 
look with coldness and contempt on his 
efforts, it has a most blighting effect, and 
not unfrequently defeats the object of his 
labours; but, on the other hand, when 
the members of the domestic circle of such 
an individual, and his intimate friends, 
have a due appreciation of his talents and 
labours—when he has their esteem, their 
countenance, their sympathy, and support 
—then he returns to his labours strength- 
ened and invigorated with higher hopes, 
and a more firm determination to perse- 
vere until his object be gained; and, if 
his powers of mind be at all equal to the 
task, under such circumstances he can 
scarcely fail of success. That such has 
been the case with the originator of Pho- 
nography, I think we have ample evidence 
before us; for not only have the brothers 
of Mr. Isaac Pitman given him their coun- 
tenance and sympathy, but they have 
become the able and energetic—nay, I 
may add, the enthusiastic and successful 
apostles of the phonographic cause; and 
whilst on that subject, 1 cannot but bear 
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testimony, in a particular manner, to the 
enthusiastic ardour and great ability of 
Mr. Joseph Pitman, as exhibited in his 
addresses on Phonography, and to that 
spirit of philanthropy and expanded bene- 
volence by which the whole of the brothers 
appear to be animated. 

From the simplicity and ease with which 
education might be attained if the princi- 
ples proposed by Phonography were once 
carried fully into effect, the greatest good 
would result to mankind. Under present 
circumstances, no individual is considered 
possessed of the necessary acquirements 
to constitute a liberal education, until some 
five-and-twenty years of his life have been 
passed, and all this time is spent before 
he has done any thing towards entering on 
the real business of life. Now, a great 
portion of this valuable time might be 
saved by the introduction of Phonography. 
But another matter, in my opinion, of 
greater moment, is, that under present cir- 
cumstances, men appear to be so entirely 
occupied in the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, that the nobler and higher 
sentiments of man, as a moral being, are 
entirely overlooked ; and on looking abroad 
amongst men, how often do we perceive 
the possession of a great and highly culti- 
vated intellect accompanied witha lamen- 
table degree of moral prostration, and this 
arises, in a great measure, from the diffi- 
culties attending our present systems of 
education, which cause all the attention 
to be directed to the developement of the 
intellectual faculties, to the utter neglect 
of the higher and nobler faculties. I trust, 
however, that the time has now arrived 
when mankind are become sensible of this 
great error, and that they will hail with 
delight the great assistance offered them, 
by the adoption of phonographic principles, 
in bringing about this desirable result. 
Under these impressions, I have a high 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
truth, virtue, and justice will cover the 
face of the whole earth as the waters cover 
the channel of the sea; and I think it is 
the duty of every one, who desires to see 
the accomplishment of these glorious re- 
sults, to propagate and extend by every 
means in his power, a knowledge of the 
principles of Phonography, and by so 
doing, we would afford a higher and more 
exalted degree of gratification to these 
individuals-—our guests for the evening— 
who are bending the whole energies of 
their minds to that purpose, than can be 
done by any other token of regard and 
esteem which we may present to them. 
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Mr. J. Murray then addressed the 
meeting :—It has become a trite remark, 
that “we live in extraordinary times.” 
Our forefathers may probably have had 
the same idea of their times; and, no 
doubt, every past age has had its peculi- 
arities, and in which steps in advancement 
have been taken, which have appeared 
extraordinary to the ignorant and the 
timid. But we all know that there have 
been epochs in the world’s history, and 
that there have intervened betwixt these 
epochs periods of comparative calm, in 
which the great interests of humanity 
seemed to stand still. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose that no advancement was 
made during these periods. The mate- 
rials were collecting —thought was pursu- 
ing its calm course, and furnishing its 
mighty contributions towards the realiza- 
tion of the next great change that should 
become an epoch—a strong marking in 
the world’s history, and the world’s pro- 
gress. These materials are now being 
collected so abundantly, events are thick- 
ening so rapidly, and mind is so universally 
in motion, that we seem evidently on the 
eve of some great crisis. Among the 
contributions which are being furnished 
in the present age, the interesting science, 
whose teachers we have this night met to 
honour, is not the least. A goodly number 
now present have had the happiness of 
studying, under our respected guests, the 
science and the art of Phonography. I 
think I speak the sentiments of them all 
when I say that we have admired that art. 
For my own part, at least, as each new 
principle was developed, I have more and 
more admired it. We have admired its 
beautiful simplicity, and we all know that 
simplicity is not first, but last, in the 
march of improvement; for it is not a 
childish simplicity, but a simplicity based 
on the truest philosophical principles,— 
We have also admired its perfect adapta- 
tion to record on paper the thoughts and 
affections of the mind. All who have 
ever turned their attention to the art of 
stenography, have found that while they 
could, in a comparatively short time, ac- 
quire considerable facility in writing it, 
their great difficulty has ever been to read 
it after it was written. Itis very different 
with the art of Phonography—facility in 
reading it is easier acquired than in wri- 
ting it, while neither is at all difficult. 
The question will now arise, ‘“ Shall we 
continue our present tedious mode of wri- 
ting, with such an art before us? Shall 
we continue to consume, at least, an hcur 
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in writing that which may be written in 
ten minutes?” We have admired the 
facilities which it thus affords for general 
correspondence. We have all, no doubt, 
friends, acquaintances, or relatives, parties 
in whom we feel interested, and with whom 
we could wish to hold more intimate fel- 
lowship, scattered over different parts of 
the world. We have all asked such why 
they did not write us oftener, and more 
at length? What has been the invariable 
answer? The want of time; they have 
so many other urgent demands upon them 
that they cannot, but at distant intervals, 
snatch so much time asto write such a let- 
ter as they would be willing to send. The 
ease and rapidity with which we may, by 
the use of Phonography, commit our 
thoughts to paper, offers a valuable remedy 
in such circumstances. Shall we not adopt 
it? I have said that we have admired the 
art. I know that I speak the sentiments 
of all their pupils when I say that we 
have admired its respected teachers,— 
They have brought to the accomplishment 
of the task they had assigned to themselves 
a degree of energy, zeal, perseverance, 
and devotedness which all who witnessed 
it must have admired. No trouble seemed 
too much, no tax upon their time too great, 
if by these they could secure for their pu- 
pils a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of the art, to the teaching of which they 
had devoted their lives. And notwithstan- 
ding our being so far “ North,” they have 
no doubt met with not a few “thick heads’’ 
amongst us—at all events, they met with 
many exhibitions of the “ canny Aberdo- 
nians,” who will not go far in any thing 
without knowing why and wherefore. They 
were constantly annoyed with numerous 
questions, “‘ why this?” and “ why that ?” 
and—* how do you express this, that, 
and the other thing?” But notwithstand- 
ing these numerous taxes on their pati- 
ence, they condescended in the kindest 
and blandest manner to answer and to ex- 
plain all. Their numerous pupils have 
appreciated all this, and they have met 
this evening to express their gratitude for 
the attention and kindness of these gentle- 
men. But, lest the mere expression of 
their gratitude should prove too evanes- 
cent, and pass away with the breath in 
which it is recorded, they have given to 
it a tangible form; and I have had the 
honour of being appointed by their nume- 
rous pupils to present to them these slight 
tokens of their admiration and regard. 
The speaker then turning to them, said : 
Messrs. Pitman, I have now the pleasure 
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of presenting you, on behalf of your pupils 
in this place, with these slight tokens of 
their gratitude and respect—[here the 
speaker presented them with two massive 
gold chains, which he placed upon their 
necks amid the cheers of the audience. ] 
Gentlemen, your pupils would be sorry 
that you should measure the real value of 
these gifts by their nominal one; they are 
the gifts of grateful hearts and of humble 
admirers, and are accompanied, I am as- 
sured, on the part of them all, with the 
fervent wish that you may be long spared 
to be teachers of the interesting and useful 
art to which you have devoted yourselves, 
and long spared to wear these memorials 
of your visit to Aberdeen. 

In returning thanks for the presentation, 
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the Messrs. PITMAN expressed the intense 
pleasure they had derived from instructing 
their Aberdeen pupils; and although they 
could not but consider themselves unwor- 
thy of such handsome and valuable gifts, 
they accepted them with pleasure and 
gratitude, and should ever most highly 
prize them, as a manifestation of the re- 
spect and affection entertained towards 
them by the Aberdeen phonographers, and 
of the pleasure the pupils had experienced 
in acquiring a knowledge of the art; and 
concluded by stating that their visit to 
Aberdeen, together with the many words 
and acts of kindness they had experienced 
at the hands of their Aberdeen friends, 
would ever be a source of the most affec- 
tionate and grateful remembrance. 


ead 


FRANCE. 
E. Cuirton to Isaac PITMAN. 


Paris, 16 Oct., 1845. 


* * * A gentleman, to whom I had 
lent all your publications, has been study- 
ing them with a view to apply as much as 
possible of your system to the French lan- 
guage. To my astonishment and delight, 
he has completed the alphabet for the 
French language, and in such a way that 
it serves as a transition to the old ortho- 
graphy. He intends it as a means of 
teaching twenty millions of Frenchmen to 
learn to read in one-tenth of the time 
required by the ordinary method. They 
are, first of all, taught to read by the 
phonotypic character, and then the heter- 
otypy, by a most ingenious series of tran- 
sition lessons. The system will be equally 
serviceable to foreigners. It seems to me 
exceedingly well conceived, and sure of 
success, because he does not attack the 
received orthography, but only supplies a 
railway means of learning it. His con- 
tract with a publisher for the publishing 
of this work will be signed this day; and 
as soon as the work is out, he will give 
public proof of its advantages by teaching 
a number of conscripts or other adults to 
read, He has access to persons in power, 
and I believe all the appliances and means 
to boot for effecting his purpose. He has 
also adapted your short hand to the French, 
and tells me that the principles on which 
it is founded are so true, that it is just as 
good for French as for English. 


Farewell. 





ABERDEEN. 


We are now on our way to Belfast. 
Our visit to Aberdeen has been altogether 


one of pleasure and satisfaction. Our 
labours in the “ capital of the north’’ have 
been attended with an abundant measure 
of success, and we leave behind us a host 
of kind friends and ardent phonographers, 
who will, we are sure, do their utmost in 
extending those principles of phonetic 
reform which have been so successfully 
introduced there. Our success, we believe, 
was in some measure owing to the interest 
the Rev. Sir Wm. Dunbar took in our 
proceedings from the commencement.— 
The Rev. Bart. presided at our lectures ; 
he subsequently became a pupil, and used 
his utmost endeavours to recommend the 
art to his numerous friends and admirers. 
Our pupils (altogether numbering upwards 
of 370) have received, on the average, 14 
lessons each; they are, therefore, good 
practical phonographers; and many, we 
are happy to say, are not phonographers 
merely, but being fully impressed with the 
necessity and importance of a total change 
in the present representation of language, 
are determined and efficient advocates of 
the Phonetic Reform. We had aclass of 
60 at Gordon’s Hospital. These youths, 
who are clothed and educated at this ex- 
cellent establishment, made great progress 
in the study of Phonography, and are quite 
delighted with the art. A little monthly 
periodical, to be conducted by them, is 
about to be commenced; and it is the 
intention of the head master to devote a 
portion of its space to articles set up in 
phonotypes. The Soirée given us by our 
pupils previously to leaving Aberdeen, 
was exceedingly gratifying, as it evinced 
the pleasure they had experienced in the 
study of the art; and the exceedingly 
handsome presents we received at this final 
meeting, were a proof of their entire satis- 
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faction, of their respect for their teachers, 
and of their love for the art we have had 
the pleasure of introducing to them. We 
now leave for Ireland ; but as we have not 
professionally visited either Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, it is more than probable we shall 
return to Scotland in the course of four 
or six months, and endeavour to introduce 
the art more effectually into these impor- 
tant cities. Benn & Henry PiTMan. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 14, 1845. 


STAMFORD. 


Phonotypy is every day assuming a more 
interesting and important aspect, and re- 
commending itself to the notice of the 
benevolent, the wise, and the good, as a 
promising and powerful instrument for the 
advancement of the great interests of edu- 
cation, civilization, and christianity. The 
simplification of the structure of written 
language by the effectual revision of its 
present inexpressive and perplexing ortho- 
graphy, is now generally admitted as being 
desirable, tending, as itundoubtedly would, 
to facilitate the acquisition of reading, the 
difficulty of attaining which, under the 
present orthographic system, is the one 
great cause of the limited education of the 
poorer and more industrious of our popu- 
lation. Printing, as an art, stands pre- 
eminent on the vast catalogue of man’s 
inventive accomplishments ; but although 
it has been known and practised in Eng- 
land near upon four centuries, and the 
country is, at the present time, literally 
deluged with books, yet there are thou- 
sands living amongst us unable to read 
them, though printed in their own verna- 
cular! Vain is the expectation of any 
great and favorable change in the aspect 
of society, so long as the masses lack this 
great means of acquiring informatioa—the 
key to the temple of knowledge; equally 
so that Christianity can achieve her glori- 
ous triumphs, until each member of the 
community shall be able to boast not merely 
the possession of a Bible to read, but also 
the power of reading it. Since my last 
communication, various duties, apart from 
my present profession, have engaged my 
attention, and divided my labors for a sea- 
son. I have however been doing something 
for the furtherance of the Phonetic Re- 
form. During the past week, I have given 
three popular lectures on Phonotypy and 
Phonography, to respectable audiences, in 
the Assembly-room, Stamford, the average 
attendance at each being about 200. The 
lectures were familiarized and rendered 
interesting by the exhibition of specimens 
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of ancient and modern typography, pho- 
notypy, phonography, &c., painted on large 
imposing canvasses, exhibiting the changes 
of orthography since the days of Caxton, 
the first English printer; demonstrating, 
also, that scarcely is there greater regula- 
rity in the spellings of modern than an- 
cient English ; while, in the proposed 
phonotypic method, the language would 
be systematized and simplified, at least, 
twenty-fold. Upwards of 100 copies of 
the Phonotypic Journal were disposed of 
at the lectures, and great interest mani- 
fested inthe Phonetic Reformation. The 
result of phonographic efforts in this small 
town (containing 6,400 inhabitants) is the 
establishment of two classes for instruction, 
numbering 26 members. Further classes 
are expected. GrorGE WITHERS. 
Stamford, 15 Oct., 1845. 


SUFFOLK. 


In Sudbury, we have given four lectures 
in the Mechanics’ Institution, formed two 
classes, and obtained many private pupils, 
who express great satisfaction with their 
progress in the art. In the course of our 
lectures in Sudbury, the capability of Pho- 
nography to express foreign languages and 
dialects, was put to a severe test by our 
writing passages in the Scotch dialect, 
with some Latin words mispronounced, 
The paper was immediately delivered to 
the chairman, and at the next meeting 
read without error or hesitation. 

In Hadleigh, two lectures have been 
given in the Mechanics’ Institution to in- 
telligent and highly interested audiences. 
One class formed, and some private pupils. 
A Phonetic Society has since been formed 
in Hadleigh, under the active superin- 
tendence of Mr. Dobson. 

In Boxford, one lecture has been given, 
and a good class formed. Another lecture 
is also desired, and we have no doubt of 
obtaining many more pupils. Number of 
pupils in the above places, 59. 

CHARLES SULLY, 
JaMES CLARK. 





Bury St. Edmund’s.—Six public lec- 
tures, attended by numerous and enthusi- 
astic audiences, averaging 300. Five pri- 
vate lectures to the principal schools, at 
four of which classes have been formed, 
Total number of pupils in Bury, 120. 
During our stay here, we have given three 
lectures in Thetford (population, 3,000), 
in which town we have 25 pupils; three 
lectures also in Stowmarket, 30 pupils. 
We commence lecturing in Cambridge on 
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Wednesday, Oct. 15th. After spending 
about a month in that town, we purpose 
visiting Bedford and Northampton. Fa- 
vourable notices of the lectures have 
appeared both in the Bury and Cambridge 
papers.—Joseph and Fred Pitman, and 
T. A. Reid. 


Clonmel, Ireland.—W. Jenkins, two 
lectures ; audience, 200; also a lecture at 
two of the principal schools. Fifty pri- 
vate pupils. 

Paisley.—G. P. Ure, 17 pupils. 

Earlston, Berwickshire, Scotland.—W. 
N. Watson has gained a dozen self-prac- 
tising pupils in this small village, and many 
others will learn as soon as they can get. 
the books. 


Norwich.—Class of 12 in Messrs. Jar- 
rold’s establishment. 


Birmingham.—S. Leresche and Isaac 
Smith, 14 pupils. 

Preston.—James Woods, free class of 
20, including six teachers at St. Mary’s 
Sunday school. 

Cowm, near Rochdale.—John Maden, 
lecture, audience, 23, class of 7. As the 
result of the lecture, seven other persons 
procured the Manual of Phonography, 
and are studying it by themselves. 


Edinburgh.—A. Gillies, class of 20. 


Haverfordwest—H. T. Norman, 15 
pupils in the Infant school. Mr. Norman, 
who is master of the infant school, ob- 
serves in his letter—‘ I have been endea- 
vouring to impart instruction to infants 
nearly 10 years, and can, therefore, in 
some degree, estimate the benefit of the 
Writing and Printing Reformation. With 
you I can, and do daily, 

* Pity the sorrows of a dear young child,’ 

and hope that your labour of love will be 
owned and blessed of God.’ The natural 
and the moral earth lacks not the divine 
blessing, but it greatly needs more culture. 
We find that, on every side, we are pros- 
pered according to the measure of our 
labours, and none but the idle would wish 
for greater success than this. Phonogra- 
phers have only to keep steadily at the 
work of doing good to their neighbours 
by teaching them to write in the phono- 
graphic short hand, and they will become 
phonotypers as fast as we can desire. 


Chelmsford.—Henry Rayner, lecture, 
audience, 30; a class of 12 at the Rail- 
way Coffee-house, and another of 12 at 
the Mechanics’ Institution. 


London.—J. Spooner, 9 pupils. 
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AMERICA. 


Mr. J. Wilson has given notice of a 
course of lectures on Phonography, to be 
delivered by him in this city. We per- 
ceive by a late Boston paper, that an in- 
voice of goods, written in the same char- 
acter, passed the Custom-house, signed, 
sealed, &c., in due form.—British Colo- 
nist, (Toronto) 19, Aug., 1845. 





Selections 


From the one of the Periodical Press on 
can ae and PRINTING REFOR- 


Tait’s Magazine, August. 


‘As the handmaid of the press, the per- 
fecting of this art [Phonography ] is connec- 
ted with the highest interests of society.” 


Lincolnshire Herald. Sept. 23rd, 1845. 


“THE PHonotyPic Brsre.—At the 
late anniversary meeting of the Grantham 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, one of the speakers adverting to 
the extraordinarily low rate at which co- 
pies of the Sacred Scriptures were now 
furnished, justly remarked, that ‘ the great 
cause of Christianity could never make 
extensive and rapid progress amongst the 
poorer and more industrious of our popu- 
lation, until every man possessed not only 
a Bible to read, but also the power of 
reading it.’ It is a melancholy fact, that 
there are thousands in this so-called en- 
lightened age, in our own favoured land, 
to whom the Bible, though extant in their 
own language, is virtually a sealed book— 
a mere assemblage of unmeaning hierogly- 
phics. An imperfect and unsystematic 
orthography, void of all principles of 
truth, order, and consistency, forms an 
almost insuperable barrier to the mecha- 
nical interpretation of English written 
language; and an amount of time, labor, 
and perseverance, which the masses are 
unable to devote, is requisite to accom- 
plish the task, by fixing in the memory 
that which the eye and the ear alone 
should determine. The attainment of 
reading, &c., is thus rendered unnecessa- 
rily difficult. Letters are the deputed re- 
presentatives of the elements of spoken 
language —the key-symbols of written 
language. An independent representative 
letter should therefore be provided in the 
alphabet for each of the primary sounds 
in the language, and a perfect coincidence 
between written and spoken language pre- 
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served ; for what is written language but 
spoken language embodied? The attain- 
ment of English reading would then be 
mere child’s play—a pleasure, instead of, 
as at present, an irksome laborious task. 
The alphabet would require merely to be 
learned, and the letters of any given word 
would afford an infallible clue to its true 
sound or pronunciation. How very dif- 
ferent the case under the present system ! 
In scarcely one word in a thousand is this 
simple and only rational principle appa- 
rent. Upon writing thus far, we have had 
the curiosity to lay down our pen, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the number of 
words we have written which are spelled 
consistently. Only one word in the whole 
piece is spelled so that the letters taken 
consecutively and pronounced according 
to their alphabetic names or powers, will 
give the true sound of the word !—the 
simple monosyllable BE. Human inge- 
nuity could scarcely have invented a sys- 
tem of orthography more replete with 
absurd inconsistencies than the present, 
whereby the art of reading, instead of be- 
ing the easiest, is rendered “the most dif- 
Jicult of human attainments.” We noticed 
in our paper a short time since, that a so- 
ciety had been established at Bath for the 
purpose of reforming the orthography of 
our language. We have now before usa 
specimen of the labours of the society, in 
furtherance of their object—the first sheet 
of the Bible printed in accordance with 
the Phonetic principle! The structure 
of our language upon the new principle, 
is simplified at least twenty-fold, so that 
no person, young or old, as the Phonetic 
Bible progresses, need long remain with- 
out the ability to peruse for himself the 
record of Divine truth. The same spirit 
which inspired the first inventors of print- 
ing appears to characterize the Bath Pho- 
notypers. Guttenburg, the bold and en- 
terprising inventor of printing, produced 
as his first important specimen, a complete 
copy of the Bible! The inventors of Pho- 
netic printing are imitating his example, 
and in the very infancy of their move- 
ment, are zealously engaged in a similar 
undertaking! We wish success to their 
efforts, and sincerely hope there will be 
found a sufficiency of public appreciation 
and patronage, to give prominency to the 
Phonetic Reformation, second only in im- 
portance as it is to the introduction and 
establishment of Printing itself. The 
causes of Civilization and Christianity 
cannot fail to be extensively benefited 
by the reform. Education and mission- 
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ary enterprise, too, will each experience 
its favorable influence. Already, several 
missionaries have determined to apply the 
Phonetic principle, in reducing to form 
barbarous and hitherto unwritten lan- 
guages, and thus test its capabilities by 
actual experience.” 


From the Daily American, 18 Aug. 1845. 


“Mr. Epiror,—Some gentlemen of 
this city, who are attending Mr. Boyle’s 
instructionsin Phonography, and are aware 
of the fact that I have spent a consider- 
able portion of my life thus far, in teach- 
ing Stenography, and in Stenographic 
reporting in Congress and elsewhere, and 
having learned my present favourable opi- 
nion of the somewhat rival system taught 
by Mr. Boyle, have done me the honour 
to request an expression of that opinion 
through your paper, and to suggest that 
such expression might aid the attempt 
now making so to increase the number 
Mr. B’s class, as to secure the benefit of 
his instruction for a longer time than was 
at first proposed. To refuse compliance 
with a request and suggestions so compli- 
mentary, would be ungracious; particu- 
larly as the expression asked for, will, I 
am sure, be no less just than favourable. 

“Thus much by way of apology, to ex- 
empt myself from liability to the imputa- 
tion of ostentatiously obtruding myself 
upon your readers, in making this com- 
munication over my own signature. 

‘‘It is undoubtedly true that a man long 
engaged in the practice of any art or pro- 
fession, can scarcely fail to acquire a par- 
tiality for it, and to look with distrust if 
not with disfavour upon any new system 
which is calculated to dispense with, or 
rival, his own. Such partiality I had 
acquired for Stenography; and it had 
doubtless been rendered the stronger from 
the fact, that I had by long and patient 
labour, done something, as I have been 
encouraged to believe, to systemise and 
improve that art, and elevate it somewhat 
to the dignity of a science. But whilst 
thus partial to my own, and by no means 
prepossessed in favour of the rival system 
of Phonography, I nevertheless resolved, 
in pursuance of the only safe rule in such 
cases, not to make up my wind as to the 
merits of the latter, until I had acquired 
personal knowledge of the system. My 
very first acquisitions of this knowledge, 
though imperfect and merely elementary, 
were still such as fully to remove any un- 
favourable prepossessions which I may 
have had, and induce the determination 
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to improve the earliest good opportunity 
to make myself master of the system. 

“The course of instruction which Mr. 
Boyle has been giving in this city, and 
which he is to recommence to-morrow, 
has afforded me such an opportunity. I 
have embraced it; and from the know- 
ledge derived from attending his lectures 
and the exercises of his class, during the 
past week, I am prepared to say that I 
think that the leading characteristic prin- 
ciple of Phonography—writing, print- 
ing, and reading language by signs, (let- 
ters) denoting the exact sounds of which 
it ts composed, is the only true and 
philosophical principle on which to 
perform those exercises; that the system 
taught by Mr. Boyle most successfully 
and elegantly reduces this leading princi- 
ple to practice; that the system is beau- 
tifully simple, and so far as I can judge 
from my present limited knowledge of its 
details, eminently adapted to practical 
application as a medium of language, and 
susceptible of being profitably substituted 
for our present tedious, unphilosophical, 
long-hand mode of reading, writing, and 
printing; that the self-evident truth and 
definite certainty of its elementary prin- 
ciples, the simple accuracy of its rules, 
and its admirable systemization, entitle 
it to rank with the exact sciences; and 
that with these views my desire and de- 
termination to make myself fully master 
of it so as to be prepared to teach it to 
others, or employ it in reporting, have 
been strengthened and confirmed. 

‘In conclusion, I beg to remark that if 
all the ladies and gentlemen of this city, 
who can spare from other avocations two 
or three hours a day for the next four 
weeks, will form a determination similar 
to mine, and like me avail themselves of 
the advantages now afforded by the able 
and lucid lectures of Mr. Boyle, to carry 
it fully out; they will, I am sure, never 
find reason to regret it. 

“ STEPHEN P. W. Douatass. 
‘Rochester, Aug., 18, 1845.” 


From the Dublin Review. 


‘*The Phonotypic Journal, Alphabet of 
Nature, Manual of Phonography, A Plea 
for Phonography and Phonotypy.—lIn ad- 
dition to these works, we have many others 
on our table that relate to the same sub- 
ject; perhaps some of our readers may 
wish to know what the new art is to which 
they belong. Phonography then is the 
art of writing (as Phonotypy is of print- 
ing) words just as they sound. In Eng. 
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lish every one knows, several vowels [let- 
ters] are pronounced in the same way, and 
one vowel [letter] is pronounced in vari- 
ous ways. Phonography would employ 
one sign for the same sound, whatever be 
the letter by which it is commonly writ- 
ten, and would consequently employ dif- 
ferent figures for the vowel according as 
its sound changed. The same is to be 
said of the consonants. Now this system 
must be considered in two forms, first as 
applicable to stenography or short-hand, 
and secondly as extended to ordinary wri- 
ting and printing. As to the first of these 
applications there can be no doubt it is an 
excellent and valuable discovery, and de- 
serves all encouragement. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to see it so widely 
adopted, but the idea of changing the en- 
tire orthography of the language, intro- 
ducing a new alphabet and making the 
whole of our mother tongue new to the 
eye, we must consider impracticable and 
by no means desirable (??). We are not 
at all convinced that a philosopher could 
make by dint of study as good a language 
as many savage nations have formed by 
dint of chattering. There is more philo- 
sophy in the grammar of some rude tribes 
than in any theory of universal language. 
The language is cast gradually, moulded, 
pulled, and twisted into its actual form by 
a thousand unseen, unheeded, undiscern- 
ible agencies, working on it for centuries 
through different stages of culture, and it 
is a type, and a living one, of the condi- 
tion, moral and social, of the people that 
use it. Now orthography is one of the 
outward phases of language but is scarcely 
more irregular than grammar (??). If we 
must reduce our writing to strict rule, why 
not our verbs and substantives, why not say 
teached, ores, as well as write “ Journal” 
Jurnul? If we are told again “ taught’’ 
and “oxen” are old forms, remnants of 
our primitive Saxon, and custom has fa- 
miliarised the ear to their anomalies, we 
reply that ‘“ Journal” no less shows itself 
to belong to the French source of our com- 
mingled speech, and ought to be preserved 
as such, and that our eye and hand are 
quite used to read and write it without an 
effort. But in truth the history of the 
Spanish will convince any one, that where 
orthography is more phonetic and regular 
than our own, the attempt of even royal 
academies will fail in removing anomalies, 
or ambiguities of letters. We must own 
we like a little picturesqueness about a 
language, and are not so far utilitarian 
that we would strike out every word and 
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letter which has not a distinct sound, any 
more than we would cut down every shrub 
that does not bear fruit. Many a letter 
which has no vocal power, keeps its place 
by right of a sacred prescription which 
may serve, if for nothing else, to identify 
our language with that of Chaucer, or 
trace back a word to the obsolete root, 
and these to us are uses. However, though 
we sincerely do not wish Phonography or 
Phonotypy to prevail over the English of 
our forefathers, nor do we fear it, the work 
before us contain much curious investiga- 
tion respecting the irregularities of our 
sibilant mother tongue, which will inte- 
rest every scholar, and place many crabbed 
points of our alphabet in a new and useful 
light.”--[We can see no reason whatever 
in the argument that because we have a 
few irregular plurals and past tenses in 
our language, we must, therefore, bequeath 
to posterity the pestiferous orthography in 
which not merely these irregular inflec- 
tions, bnt all the beautiful words of the 
language are now clothed. Yet, in Pho- 
notypy, the principal change is not in the 
appearance of the words, but in the 
naming of the letters.—ED. | 


From the Jersey British Press. 


“ We are a world of enthusiasts. Every 
man has his hobby, upon which, beggar- 
like, he “rides to the .? Mr. Robt. 
Owen, by the simplest plans to him ima- 
ginable, was about to annihilate the prin- 
ciple of competition in the mind of the 
human race, and place us all within the 
circle, square, or parallelogram (we forget 
which) of one grand system of self-deny- 
ing co-operation. The gentlemen of the 
‘“‘ Aerial Machine” were about to fly as 
confidently as any wild goose of the ocean. 
A philosopher nearer home had mentally 
perfected a scheme of electro-telegraphic 
communication, by means of submarine 
wires, between St. Helier and Southamp- 
ton. And, here, we have a set of splendid 
enthusiasts intent upon revolutionising the 
written and printed alphabet of the Eng- 
lish language, and substituting for it ano- 
ther, which seems to the eye a delightfully 
indescribable compound of Greek, Roman, 
and German! and all for the vulgar mat- 
ter-of-fact purpose of spelling words er- 
actly as they are sounded, or as the pho- 
nographists fancy they aresounded. Our 
type will not enable us to furnish our rea- 
ders with any precise notion of these gen- 
tlemen’s ideas of euphoneous orthography ; 
but, to do so as nearly as we can, we may 
state that they would, for instance, have 
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phonotypic spelt FONOTIPIC; bible, BIBUL; 
containing, CUNTANIN 3 testament, TES- 
TAMUNT; new, by an N, and the Greek 
psi; version, VERSHUN; psalms, SAMZ; 
proverbs, PROVURBZ; revelation, REVU- 
LASHUN ; or something very similar: and 
the great “inventor” of the “system” 
himself converts his name from the Eng- 
lish visibility of Isaac Pitman, into the 
outlandish aspect of Izuc Pirmun! Lord 
Byron calls his times 
‘* The patent age of new inventions ; 


and the present is a period of patents out- 
patented, in which even the outward and 
visible of our own noble language is to be 
improved, INVENTED and DISCOVER- 
ED into something as unlike itself as a 
graceful stalwart man, or fair mountain 
maiden, tricked precisely and convention- 
ally out for a formal evening party, or the 
correctest of Quaker’s meetings. The 
phonographic system of shorthand we con- 
ceive to be an admirable one, and one 
which every young person should go to 
Mr. Mogford, its intelligent professor in 
St. Helier, for the purpose of mastering, 
under his never-failing auspices. But 
when these trimmers of the English alpha- 
bet would alter its entire construction, for 
the literarily atrocious purpose of convert- 
ing the total form and aspect of its long- 
hand into a nondescript disguise, of their 
own stitching together, we consider them 
to be neither more nor less than, pro tan- 
to, madmen. An insane phonographist, 
haunted by grotesque visions of a new 
English alphabet, would be an exquisite 
subject for the pencil of a Cruikshank.” 
[This writer seems to be unaware of the 
fact that all who become phonographic 
stenographers, at length advocate the en- 
tire reform of our spelling. He should, 
therefore, be careful how he recommends 
dabbling with truth in letters at all, even 
in the shorthand character.—Eb. ] 





EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 


Established during the past month. 


The Berkshire Wanderer, Job Caudwell’ 
Drayton Manor, Abingdon. 

The Birmingham Progressor, J. A. Cooper. 

The Phonographic Friend, H. T. Norman, 
Haverford west. 

The Phonographic Visitor, ditto. 

The Reporter, Joseph Merrin, 18, Pollard’s- 
row, Bethnall Green-road, London. A few 
more contributors wanted. 

The Morning Star, Sully and Clark, Pho- 
nographic lecturers—for the use of their 
pupils, 
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MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Entered from September 14, to October 14, 1845. 


Palliser Miss, 8, Finsbury-place, Finsbury- 
square, London 

Palliser Miss E., ditto : 

Bygott Miss S. A., Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
teacher 

Corby Mdlle., 3, Pennsylvania, Exeter 

Fuller Mrs. (late Miss A. Slade, Thorpe 
Farm, Wallingford), Aston Farm, Wal- 
lingford 

Young William, Messrs. Palmers, City-road, 
Sevenoaks, Kent 

Wilkins John, jun., Barton, Winscombe, 
Somerset 

Webster William, Dundee 

Watson Peter, Cotton-road, Dundee 

Wild Francis, Trowse Academy, Norwich 

Hopper George, 33, Claypath, Durham 

White Thomas, Brook-hill, Sheffield 

Howard Stirling, Bridgefield, Sheffield 

Bennett G. B., Long Sutton, Wisbeach 

*Taylor Frederick, 6, New Bond-st., London 

*Driver Thomas, Wellhouse-school, Golcar, 
near Huddersfield 

Johnson Etias B., Sutton-at-Hone, Dartford 

Campbell Norman, General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Granton Pier, Edinburgh 


Carrie Robt., 4, Murraygate, Dundee 

Collet J. D., Mr. E. Pitman’s, Bristol-road, 
Birmingham 

Cumming Duncan, Mr. Lindsay’s, Mill-st., 
Montrose 

Colbourne William, Dorsetshire Bank, Stur- 
minster, Dorset 

Galbraith Charles, Widcombe hill, Bath, 
teacher 

Findlay Robert, John-street, Montrose 

Fitt George, 6, Dame-street, Dublin 

Farquhar James, 40, Hutcheon-st., Aberdeen 

Skiddy W. A., Grenville-place, Cork 

Smith William, Academy-square, London 

Swinborne J. D., 48, High-street, Colchester 

Sutton Henry, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 

*Langton H., Rev. Dr. Brewer’s, Norwich 

Ravenscroft Enoch, Stourbridge-street, Kid- 
derminster, bookbinder 

ag arg Henry, Tadwick-farm, Swainswick, 

at 

MacLellan Donald, 113, Brunswick-street, 
Glasgow 

Morrison Wm., 4, Murraygate, Dundee 

Norman H. T., Master of the Infant School, 
Haverfordwest. 


ALTERATIONS IN ADDRESSES. 


Spooner John, (July), 10, Weston-terrace, New Weston-street, Bermondsey, London. 
Snowdon Joseph, (July), Mr. Wilkinson’s, Temperance-hotel, Armley, near Leeds. 
Bragg W., (May), 6, Roper-street, Whitehaven. 
Smith Isaac, (August), 40, New Church-street, Birmingham. 

Withdrawn—The Misses Carlisle, Lancaster. 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Balance against the Fund Prove t forward, £37 10s. 2d.—Received during the past 
month :—James May, esq., Shefficld. £1; Rutherglen prone ne and Phonographic So- 
ciety, £1; F. Slade and femnily William Webster, Birmingham Phonographic Society, 
M. Nt. each 108.; P. Watson, F. Kingdon, C. J. Charteris, T. P. Barkas, G. Dornbusch, 
John Notley, a Bristol Ehoncgrepae Walter Palmer, each 5s.; E. O Orchard, Alfred 
Ellis, D. P., Stirling Howard, G. Calvert, James Payne, F. Rudall, Job Caudwell, Miss H. 
Caudwell, H. Rayner, L. G., Miss Notley, M. C. D., Jos. Beale, 2s. 6d. each ; smaller sums, 
4s.—Total, £7 19s. Balance deficient, lls. 2d. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. P. T.—Whatever good effects may result from the formation of joint stuck companies 
in other concerns, it is quite certain they cannot be applied with advantage to the pub- 
lication of phonetic books at the present stage of the Reform. 

The Phonographic Almanack is discontinued. 

W. M.—Allen and Cornwall’s English Grammar (Simpkin) is a superior work, and con- 
tains more information on etymology than any other school grammar we have seen. 

¥. S.—The indistinctness of the vowel in Drayton, basin, &c., arises from the fact that the 
consonant on each side of the vowel is a dental, hence the organs pass from one contact 
to the other with so little perceptible escape of vocalized breath. The vowel is heard 
more distinctly in hearken, publican, where it occurs between a guttural and a dental, 
and in German, turban, where it comes between a labial and a dental. We are con- 
vinced, however, that it is the short wh in each case. The modifications which the 
vowels thus undergo in consequence of the different kinds of the contacts which precede 
and follow them, we cannot express in phonetic writing, except as the consonants them- 
selves show it, which they do effectually. 

T. D.—The price of the ‘‘ Appendiz to the Manual of Phonography” is 6d., post-paid 10d. 
The Phonographic Pens are sold in boxes containing two dozen pens, price 1s., post-paid 
1s. 1d. See Document No. 6. 

B. B. ap Sate ‘Is it proper to change the spelling of names? I know neither rule nor 
order for it.” Certainly the government has power to decrec that the phonetic spelling 
which a person declares is his real name, duly regist-red by the party in a public office, 
shall be recognised as his signature, as well as the preaent imperfect spelling—imperfect 
because established before the alphabet itself was completed 

Cc. F.— Benn Pitman spells his name in heteruotypy Benz, that it may not appear to be a 
contraction of Benjamin. 

Errors.—Page 235, line 9 from bottom, for speak read spell. Page 247, first column, for 
Corser read Corasar. Through some strange oversight in the journal for August, page 
161, line 11, the word zecessarily is printed for unnecessarily. 
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FONOTIPIC JURNUL. 


CONDUCTED Bt #. PITMUN, 
FQNQGRAFIC INSTUTPXUN, 5, NELSUN PLES, BAT. 


VoL. 4.] DUSEMBUR, 1845. [N. 48. 





dt PURWVUUNZ. 





dx ar no pipul dat pozes' so fy crontculz ov der orijin and anticwiti, 
az & Piruiviunz; der anulz berli conten di histurt ov for sengyriz. 
Acerdin tw deer tradifun, Mancocapac (Mancocapac) woz Lejisletur and 
furst Incu (Inca) ov dis pipul. Hi sed dat di Sun hum ée celd der 
fadur, and wurfipt az der God, mwvd wid piti fer di barburizum in hwig 
de had livd so lon, had sent dem from hevun tur gildrun, wun mel and di | 
udur fimel, tw giv dem lez, and tw encunij dem, bj fermiy ¢ siti, and 
cultivetin di urt, tw bicum rizunubul men. 

di Pirmviunz, den, od tw Mancocapac, and tw hiz wif, Coyu-mamu- 
aelo-huaco, (Coya-mama-oello-huaco) di prisepts, custumz, and arts, bj 
hwig de livd haput, until avuris from di forz ov anudur continunt, ov 
hwig til den de had not di list idiu, vomited fort on der landz tirunts 
haz barbariti woz e dizgres tu hymun necur, and dv horur ov dat ¢j. 

di Spanyurdz cud not hav arjvd in Pirw at ¢« tim mor propifus and 
opurtwn fer demselvz. deer woz « privelin ecspectefun ov sum dir calamiti, 
orijinetin in él wird ov an enfunt orucul, hw had pridicted dat aftur « 
surtin siriz ov rulurz, der cuntri wud witnes di invezun ov sum ecstrer- 
dinuri men, hw wud ovurturn der empir and deer rilijun. 

@ldo astronomi woz wun ov dv prinsipul sjunsiz cultiveted bj di. Pww- 
viunz, de fird prodijiz, in comun wid udur pipul. Tri surculz sin rend @i 
mun, but espesuli di apiruns ov « comet, had spred consturnefun amuy 
dem. An igul pursyd bj udur burdz—di si ovurpasin its bsnduriz— 
evurt tin, in fert, simd tw confurm di pridicfun ov di infalibul orucul. 

di furst-bern ov di sevunt ov di Incuz, hwz nem pridicted di futaliti 
ov hiz ipoc, Yahwarhwocac, (Yahuarhuocac, lituruli, 41 Blyd-wipur,) had 
sevurul tjmz sin ¢ ferm veri difurunt tw dat ov & Pwuvuns, ¢ spifiz ov 
fontum wid ¢ ley bird, and « garmunt dat cuvurd him doy, tw hiz fut, 
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lidin bj i renz an animul ynnon tw dem. dis vigun had terifid av cif, 
tw hum di fantum anznst itself az Viracocu, (Viracocha) sun ov & Sun, 
and brudur tw Mancocapac. 

dis ridicwlys and dizgresful febul had just tecun e furm hold on ai mindz 
ov di Pirmviunz, hwen di Spanyurdz med deer apiruns, wit deer lon birdz, 
der cuvurd legz, and ridin on ¢ spifiz ov animul cwit ny tm dem, so 
dat ai invedurz weer izili bilivd tw bi synz ov Viracocu, and 4i wzurpur, 
tecin advantij ov di popylur cridyliti, ansnst himself tr hiz ambasudurz, 
az e disendunt ov di god hum de wurfipt. 

Evuri tin fel bifor 4: Spanyurdz, and de wer jenuruli acsnted godz 
hwz fyri it woz not posibul tm apiz, idur bj 4i most prefus gifts, er a 
most abject homij. di Pirmviunz haviy obzurvd dat ai hersiz ov dv 
Spanyurdz bit deer bridulz, tet dat diz temd monsturs, objects ov venurefun, 
and purhaps ov wirfip, weer fed on metulz ; de consicwuntli went evurt de 
tm sic el di gold and silvur de pozest, tw ofur it tm dem. dis fact iz 
givun mirli az ¢ prof ov di cridyliti ov di inhabitunts, hwig rendurd dem 
sug an izi pre tw di Spanyurdz. 

¢ But hwot did di Pirwviunz gen bj el dis homij fon tw der concururz ? 
Alas! § Hwot piti cud de ecspect from diz avurifys tirunts, aftur havin dis- 
cuvurd tw dem dr imens riciz? 1 di lez ov hymaniti wer violeted, 
and di hol pipul, eléo supliunt, wer put tw det bj ai sord; diz, diz weer 
di minz bj hwig di Spanyurdz concurd di empir, and pazest: demselvz ov 
di trezurz ov di most bytiful porfunz ov di glob. “ Micanicul victuriz !”’ 
ecsclemz an etur, (Montagne) considurin ai vil objects ov der concwest, 
*nidur ambifun, ner di firsest hetred, hwen rwted in di harts ov tw ne- 
funz, evur provoct men tw esteritiz so horibul, er tw calamitiz so fetul.”’ 
In dis we weer 4 Pirwiviunz, hw from di furst displed onli gud fet and 
binevoluns, med di reced victimz ov an avurifus pipul. In ven did an 
imens spes divid di Siti ov di Syn from sur hemisfir; it bicem e pre, and 
¢ most valyubul concwest. 

‘Hwot an object fer 4i cypiditi ov &i Spanyurdz wer éi gardunz ov dv 
tempul, hwer di triz, di fruits, and di flsrz wer ov gold, ret wid e scil 
unnon in Wrup! di welz ov a tempul, pleted wid di sem metul, ¢ gret 
numbur ov stagyz cyvurd wid juilz, and ¢ cwontiti ov riciz til den unnon, 
inflemd tw sug e digri & cuvitusnes ov di concururz ov dis ynhapi pipul, 
dat ée fergot in deer frenzid crwilti dat di Pirwviunz weer men. 

di Pirvaviunz wer jenuruli sinsir, hymen, rilijys, and scrmpylus ob- 
zurvurz ov ai lez hwig de bilivd tw hav bin instityted bi Mancocapac, 
ofsprin ov @v Syn. Oldo Hs lyminuri woz di onli diiti tw hum ée had 
rected tempulz, de venureted morovur e God-Crietur, sypirtur tw at 
Sun, hum de celd Pacacamac (Pacacamac); dis nem woz estimd most 
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secred ; de dard but seldum pronzns it, and den wid demonstrefunz ov 
4i gretest revuruns. de had sum xeyuruns elso for di Mu, biliyin hor 
tw bi wif and sistur ov é Sun, mudur and orijin ov el tijz ; and imajinin, 
wid di rest ov di Indiunz, ¢at fi mit ocezun di distruciun oy 4 wirld, in 
purmitin hurself tua fel upon di urt, and aniilet it. di tyundur, hwig de 
celd-yalper, (yalpor) and di litniy, weer considurd tw bi di Sunz ministurz 
Ov justis; ond dis idia contribyted not « litul tm di revuruns wid hwic 
éi Spanyurdz at furst inspird dem, deer fir-armz bin nigarded az instry- 
munts ov tundur. 

di nofun oy di imertaliti ov di sol woz furmli establift amuy di Pirm- 
viunz; de bilivd, wid di gretur part ov di Indiunz, det di sal teas its flit 
tw unnon localitiz, tw bi riwerded er punift, az it me digurv. 

de ofurd gold tw di Sun, wid di most prefus tinz de pozest. At deer 
prinsipul fists, celd Remi, (Raymi) de prizented tw him in ¢ eyp, ¢ surtin 
stron licur, celd Mzis, (Mais) hwig de ecsprest from wyn oy der plants, 
and ov hwic de partuc .aftur di sacrifis, til de weer intocsiceted. 

In di magnifisunt Tempul ov di Sun wer e hundred gets; di reniy 
Ineu, hw woz celd di Capu-Incu, alon had 4 psr tw opun dem, and 
entur di sanegyuri. di vurjinz consicreted tm di Sun wer edweeted in dt 
tempul, and der, undur di gardiunfip ov der Mamaz, (Mammas) er guy- 
umesiz, livd in purpegyul varjiniti, ynles destind bi le ty man wid at 
Incuz, hu wer oblijd tw espsz der sisturz, and in felyur ov diz, di furst 
prinses ov di blud réul, hu: woz.elso ¢ wurjin-oy 4. Syn. Wun ov di gif 
ocypefunz ov diz vurjinz woz wureiy di dijudemz oy di Incuz, di ricnes ov 
hwig consisted in ¢ spifiz ov frinj. 

di tempul woz adernd wit di idulz ov i difurunt pipul hum di Incuz 
had subjected and constrend tw embres di wirfip ov di Syn; in fact, dis 
secred ples, enrict wid di most prefus metulz, fon wit ¢ magnifisuns wurdi 
ov é God hw woz wurfipt deer. 

di revurenful obidiuns ov di Pirmviunz tw dser sovrinz prosided from 
dv opinyun dat 4 Sun woz der fadur, but av afecfun hwig de enturtend 
fer dem woz di fruit ov der on vurgyz, and ov di morul rectitwd ov der 
ruilurz. de edyceted der wt wid el di cer hwig di hapi simplisiti ov 
deer manurz ricwird. der mindz weer nevur intimideted bj suberdinefun, 
bwcez dv nesesiti fer it woz jon from 4 most tendur ¢, and bicez tirunt 
and prid had no part in it. Modesti and mygyul rispect weer di furat 
lesung in di edycefun ov cildrun; deer masturz, atentiv tur corect in dem 
di urliest difects, riprest deer rizin pofunz, er directed dem iw di gud ov 
di cuntri. deer ar surtin virgyz hwig supoz di.egzistuns ov ment udurz. 
Tw giv an jdiu ov doz pozest bj di Pirwviunz, it wil sufjz tw se dat at 
di tim ov di invegun ov di Spanyurdz, it woz pozvtivlt diclard dat « 
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Pirwviun had nevur told ¢ lj. Bj 4: Ametaz, (4Amautas) a fllosofurz ov 
di nefun, di wt wer tet el di discuvuriz dat had bin med in di sjunsiz : 
eldo di nefun woz stil in its infunsi in dis rispect, 4i pipul weer nevurdiles 
at di syumit ov deer fulisiti. 

Insted ov sur ritin de med ys ov surtin cerdz ov catgut er cotun, celd 
cwipos, (quipos) tm hwig wer atact udur cerdz ov difurunt cuylurz; bi 
fermin nots from distuns tw distuns, de reprizented der tets, and in dis 
we wer cept deer anulz, codz and ritwulz, ets. de had public ofisurz, 
Gwardacwipos, (Guardaquipos) and di finansiz, acsnts, tribyts, indid, 
el deer combind afserz, weer az izili trited wid dv cwipos, az de cud hav 
bin bj ai ws ov ar ritun alfubet. 

Acerdin tw ai lez ov & wiz Mancocapac, di cultivefun ov di land woz 
estimd e secred dwti; it woz practist bj el in comun, and di dez ov lebur 
weer ripwyted az fist dez. 

. Verius cunalz ov an imens lent distribyted on evuri sid frefnes and 
furtiliti ; but hwot apirz dificult tw comprihend iz, dat widst env instrm- 
munt ov jurn er stil, but bi uneded fizicul strent, a Pirutviunz sucsided 
in levulin rocs, and dividin 4 loftiest mantinz, in erdur tw construct deer 
magnifisunt acwiducts, and ai nesesuri rodz trust der cuntri. | 

di nesesiti ov jiometri, fer di divizun and mezurmunt ov der landz, 
woz non in Pirm. Medisin woz totult unnon, ecsept dat de had ¢ fy 
remediz fer e fy particylur diziziz. Garcilaso (Garcilasso) sez dat te 
had ¢ spifiz ov myzic, and wun sum poetri. der poets, nemd Hasavec, 
(Hasavec) compozd ¢ sert ov trajedi and comedi, hwis di synz ov ai Cacics 
(guvurnurz ov provinsiz,) acted dyrin deer fists, in di prezuns ov di hol 
cort. 

Morulz and di recognifun ov lez wsful fer di public gud, wer den di 
onli sjunsiz in hwig 4v Pirwviunz had med eni progres. It must bi con- 
fest, sez € historiun, dat de agivd so meni wundurful tinz, and establift 
sug wiz regwlefunz, dat fy nefunz can bost ov havin ecseld 4em in dis 
particylur. 


FRENDEIP iz wun ov di feerest producfunz ov di hymun sal, di cordiul 
ov lif, ai lenitiv ov sur soraz, and di multipliur ov sur jdz, di sors icwult 
ov animejun and ripoz. Hi hw iz destityt ov dis blesin, amidst ai gretest 
cred and prefur ov sosjeti, iz dumd tw solitwd; and hsevur sursnded bj 
flatururz and admijrurz, hsevur armd wid psur, and rig in di endsmunts ov 
negur and ov fergun, haz no restin-ples. di most eliveted stefun in lif 
afardz no egzemfun from diz ajitefunz and discwietwdz, hwig can onli bi 
led tua rest on di buzum ov ¢ frend. Rosurt Het. 
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DUFECTS OV ARTICYLESUN. 
From di Introdycfun tw “Smarts Pronsnsin Dicfunuri.” 





@.L impedimunts ov spic, az de ar celd, prosid from di constunt, or di 
inconstunt inabiliti ov di ergunz tw complit surtin articwlefunz. di fer- 
mur cjnd me bi considurd yndur av hed nz propozd: di latur difect wil bi 
considurd sepuretli. di acfunz ov dv ergunz ov spic, hwicg, acumpunid 
bj bret or vés, constitwt ai articylefunz, ar az diturminet, and fited tw bi 
az mug undur di control ov & wil, az dé acfunz ov sur armz, handz, 
fingurz, legz, er fit; and it nidz not bi pénted st, dat hwenevur wi 
wud briy eni ov diz memburz tw purferm ygnacustumd acfunz, wi furst 
mec surselvz acyretli acwented wid di manur ov acfun, and den, bj fricwunt 
and insesunt repitifun, rendur. dv acfun, or siriz ov acfunz, « habit. In 
dis we wi lirn steps in dansin, ond fingurin in myzic. di memburz me 
bi purhaps bj necur il adapted fer di acfunz; in hwis ces, do di dificulti 
ov genin di habit me bi gret, yet it me not bi insurmsntubul. Uvun if 
sum ov 4 memburz wzyult emplod ar wontin, dv ces iz not elwez hoples: 
if e man haz lost hiz rit hand, wi can tig him tw rit wid hiz left. di 
ergunz ov spi ar not ecsepted from di fors ov diz jenurul rimarcs. Hi hw 
haz impedimunts tw corect must furst asurten hwot articylefunz hi iz un- 
ebul tw ferm, and hwj hi iz ynebul :—in njnti-njn cesiz ot ov ¢ hundred, 
dv cez wil not bi fend tw hi in eni nacurul indispozifun er inaptitwd ov dt 
ergunz, but in di acsidentul acwirmunt ov ¢ ron habit fer di rit wun. dus - 
e habit ov tugin dv tit insted ov a gum, in pronznsin s, iz di felt celd 
lispin. Nosoloji, indid, haz tecun dis and di udur difects yndur its con- 
wuns, and givun dem hj-ssndin Grico-latin nemz; but de ar diziziz cet 
from egzampul, and ar hardli evur constityfunul. di lisp, acumpunid bj 
 jenurul wont ov enurjt in a acfun ov di tun, lips, tit, ets., constityts dt 
psellismus emolliens. If dv folt atagiz giflt tw ai r, vtur by di omifun ov 
its ssnd eltwgedur, er dv substityfun ov « wicur ssnd lic |, it iz celd 
psellismus lallans. Gi wel non Nycasul bur iz dignifid bi ai titul psel- 
lismus ringens. dv divided palat iz ferlt clemd bj nosoloji, yundur dv nem 
ov psellismus lagostomatum ; ¢ difect ov confermefun hwig rendurz 4i spicur 
incepubul widst micanicul ed ov rendurin c, g, and yn articylet. di tuy 
iz friewuntli acyzd (ofun grsndlesli) ov biin tw big er tw litul, and surtin, 
it iz dat it symtimz boroz tw mug asistuns from di lips, hwil its on acfun 
iz slugif and yunwildi. dis iz cold psellismus balbutiens. di lips ar symtimz 
difectiv, so az tw pronsns p, b, m, impurfectli. dis iz celd psellismus 
acheilos, Ger apwz tw bi no distinct nem fer dv stopij ov dv nezul ergun, 
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hwig convurts y, m, and n, intw g, b, and d; and indid ¢ surjunz asistuns 
iz les fricewuntli wonted in di ces, fan ¢ pocet-haycurgif. In fert, it iz 
evidunt dat, in far di gretur part ov diz cesiz, 4 pefunt me wurc hiz on 
cyr, bj hirnin hwot hi haz tw dw, bj triin tw dw it at furst considuretli 
and sloli, and afturwurdz, bj digriz, rapidlt. Uvun hwen sum part ov a 
nesesurt ergunz iz wontin, e litul trrl me enebul him tw du dat wid 
anudur part hwig canot bi dun wif 4i part misin. If, hwil plesin hiz tun 
in 4i wzyul ples tm sand s, hi canot help lispin bicez hi haz lost ¢ tuat, 
idur let him get e tut suplid bj e dentist, er tri hwedur, bi putin 4i tay 
hjur in ai mst, e his widet ¢ lisp iz not posibul. If, bicez 41 palat and 
ywvylu ar divided, 4i ssndz ov c, g, and n, luz el deer distinctnes by es- 
cepin at di tioz, let him tri hwedur, bj sumtin tw ping 4i noz,—spectuculz, 
fer instuns,—hi canot mec dem plenur. dis, it iz tru, wil bi mendin wun 
difect bi incuriy anutur: but at list it ofurz ¢ ods ov ivulz, and, ov ai tur, 
di obstructed nezul ton iz ov les momunt don an entit inabilitt tw rendur 
wurdz intelijibul hwic conten 4i palatul consonunts. 

Stamuriw, er Psellismus hesitans-—Stamuriy, hwen not ov di slit 
cind hwig iz cet from egzampul mirli, and fosturd bj reglijuns, haz its 
orijin in ecstrim ecsjtubiliti ov nurv, and consicwunt ljubilitt tm sqdan 
trepidefun; ¢ sptfiz of constityjun hwig rendurag & stamurur ¢ striein 
mare fer cwacurt. Fer, (ecseptin cesiz hweer di felti acfun ov a musulz 
haz bin confurmd bj inveturet habit,) ai stamutur duyz not elwez 
stamur, but pronsnsiz smudlt inuf hwil undur no aprthenfun, anezietr, 
er unizines. dzrfor, hwotevur hi iz told wil giv him 4 psur tm spic widst 
diftculti, if at 4 sem tim hi iz pursweded tw hav entir confiduns in it, 
wil, hwil hiz confiduns lasts, hav di efect. i misfercun wil bi, dat if hiz 
confiduns hav no fafunul fsndefun, byt rest on blmd bilif alon, it wil bi 
lwbul tu wevur ; and evuri consicwunt felyur wil lesun its psur, til di spel 
iz cwit brocun. Insted, deerfor, ov eni mistirius minz bi hwic stamuriy 
iz ofun sed tu bi cyrd, it wil bi betur tm adopt ¢ plan dat fal giv di spicar 
€ rafunul confiduns in hiz on psurz; az an introducfun tw hwic, tri tinz 
ar hir propozd:—1. Tw ecsplen di negur ov éi proses in hwig hi felz ;— 
2. Hwi hi mor dan udurz iz lubul tu fel in it ;—3. Hwot cind ov ecs- 
ursjz must bj its necur tend tut ridws dat liubiliti. 

Furst, den, fer di necur ov di pravses in hwic hi felz. di smut yturuns 
ov e sentuns in discors, iz & siriz ov consentenins acfunz ov 4i wil and ov 
di muysulz oelturnetli, ig acfun biin bot an efect and ¢ cez—ti efect ov 
hwot went bifor, di coz ov hwot foloz : and diz acfunz opuret in dis we on 
ig udur, not bicez de ar orijinuli conected, ecsept az rigardz &i opurefun 
ov dv wil on di musulz, but bicoz lon practis haz establift 4. conecfan. 
Gi decsteriti acwird in evuri art, icwuli cumz undur éis discripjun. di 
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myzicul practifmur, fer instuns, haz no sumur sended 41 furst not ov ¢ 
twn, dan dat not, trm dt conecfun hwig practis haz establift, iz a cez ov 
di secund, bj sujestin primurilt dv necst not tm di mind, and éus secund- 
urili indysin e wil tw muiv mysulz hwig prodys i secund; and so on 
tru di tyn. Bifor av conecfun hir discribd iz establift, evuri act ov at 
wil sprinz from antisidunts ov e mug mor rimot and ynredi cind, and di 
purfermuns iz éeerfor veri slo and laboriys. Wi hav ns in vy ¢ siriz ov 
acfunz mirli imitetiv. But di ces iz not difurunt hwen di compozifun ov 
di siriz iz orijinul. Fer an orijinul wire, in hwotevur dipartmunt ov art, 
iz orijinul onli az ¢ hol: deer iz no erdur er le ov conecfun amuy di com- 
ponunt parts wid hwig 4 compozur, bi hi orutur, poet, pentur, or my- 
zifun, iz not complitli familyur ; and it iz bicez hi 12 familyur, practiculi 
familyur wid di lez ov compozifun apurtenin tw hiz art, dat hi iz cbul tw 
let hiz fansi renj in brinin wel non elimunts tugedur yndur ny jenurul 
fermz. Twi apli dis jenurul doctrin tw di proses yndur considurefun :-— 
Hi hw spics smudli iz ensbuld tw prosid from send tw ssnd unintorupt- 
edli trum hiz sentunsiz, bicez, di momunt hiz mysulz hav complited wun 
acfun, de opuret on di wil tord di producfun ov di necst; dat necst biin 
wun dat haz so ofun folod ai privius wun az tw hav establijt di surtinti 
ov di efect, el udur sircumstansiz biin icwul. But if sum imofun fud arjz, 
éi mentul impitus btin dren of from hwot it woz abst tw prodys, me liv 
di siriz ov articylefunz incomplit ; er fud ¢ divurs purpus afect ai wil just 
stron inuf tu. put in mofun e ny set ov mysulz, byt not disided inuf tu 
hav priviusli stopt di siriz ov acfunz in progres, dt efect wil bi spazum, 
er an acfun ov di mysulz indipenduntli ov dv wil: and in dis manur ar di 
most flmunt ocezunuli hubul tw hezitet, and 4 most confidunt tw stamur. 

But, secundli, © hw fud di stamurur bt mor lubul tw diz efects dan 
anudur? Eviduntli, bicez hiz constitwsun dispoziz him mor dan anudur 
tw di, ceziz :—hi iz picyliurli ljubul tu sydun imofun, and tw momunturt 
vasilefun ov purpus. But dis iz not ol:—di conecfun bitwin di muscylur 
acfun, and di wil hwig iz tw prodys di necst acfun, iz wicur in him dan 
in anudur, bicez hi haz fricwuntli feld in it; ne, if hi felz vert friewuntli, 
deer wil, at last, bi no conecfun at ol, but, on di contrun, der wil bi 
conecfun bitwin av muscylur acfun, and 4 spazum dat haz so ofun folod 
it, 4 spazum, in dis manur, from havin at furst bin acsidentul onlt, bi- 
cumin ¢ part ov di siriz. 

Nz, in lein don, turdli, ¢ plan ov disiplin fer ai cyr ov di stamurur, it 
wil bi goin tu far tu promis dat hi fal not bi liubul tm stamur from sug 
fulinz er sug mentul ceziz az mec ydurz stamur ; and morul egzurfun, eded, 
if negesurt, bj minz tw strentun di constityjun, must bi celd in tm ridys 
di fricwunsi ov di nacurul ocezunz. But di habit hwig @er friewunsi haz 
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jenureted, and hwig egzists indipenduntli ov der ocuruns, dis me bi ri- 
muivd ;—e complit control me bi rigend bj di wil ovur doz musulz oriji- 
nuli subjected tw its psur;—and e conecfun me bi establift bitwin muscylur 
acfunz, and di wil tm prodys foloin acfunz, sug az fal nevur fel hwil av 
mind ritenz its tranewiliti and its purpus. di most efecgyul we ov brecin 
di old habit wil bi, tw sis uturuns eltwgedur, ecsept fer di ecspres purpus 
ov triin tm utur wel. And, let « biginin bi med wid ai sepuret elimunts 
ov articylefun, in erdur dat di manur ov fermin ig me bi complith yndur- 
stud. UWtur di vailz hwic ar esenfuli lon,—e, a, 0, i, i, w, 0, 5, wid « ful, 
firm, disided ton. di stamurur wil find hi haz complit control ovur diz, 
idur tw continy er discontiny dem. Let him, morovur, obzurv hz negur 
ticiz him tw regylet hiz bridin in yturin diz sondz; dat hiz lunz ar wel 
riplenijt wid ser hwen hi comensiz ¢ send wit di intenfun ov prolonin it,— 
dat dis er iz dv matiriul st ov hwic hi criets di send;—and dat hi drez 
in ¢ fref supli tw bigin ny protracted ssnd. Twi dis lesun let him bt 
atentiv in evuri part ov hiz subsicwunt ecsursjziz, and pirtodicult suphy 
himself wid bret, az nz fer di sepuret sendz, so hiraftur fer siriz ov ssndz, 
at izi clezylur inturvulz. Alftur di vailz esenfuli lon, 4: consonunts must 
bi fermd acerdin tw di discripfun ov ic, wid e distinct confysnes ov di er- 
ganic acfun in ic instuns. Hi must satisfi himself dat hiz tuy, lips, tit, 
gumz, palat, ets., ar, bi necur, az mug undur hiz on control, az, at uéur 
timz, hiz handz and fingurz; and wid dis convicfun let him practis, not 
di nemz ov di consonunts, but di mofunz ov di ergunz ov spig rieward bi 
ig consonunt, acumpunid bj an yturuns ov bret er vds, az di necur ov ig 
me ricwir. Let him tug 4 ergunz wit hiz fingurz, er lac at der mofun 
in ¢ glas, if sug metudz asist him ; and, in fert, omit nutin hwig me rendur 
him tvoreticuli az wel az practiculi familyur wid di proses ov articwlefun : 
fer on sug nolij iz tm bi bilt dat rafunul confiduns in hiz psrz, hwis iz tw 
bi menhi instrumentul tw hiz cyr.—Fumilyur wit di indipendunt vailz, 
and noin dt negur ov di consonunts sepuretli from deer nemz, and from 
der juncfun wid veilz ov eni sert,—¢i proses ov jonin diz elimunts tw- 
gedur iz tw bi dv necst subject ov confus egzurfun. Let him bigin wit 
di veilz folod bj di consonunts ;—dis conecfun iz seldum acumpunid bi 
felyur ;—let di conecfun ov evuri vail wid evuri sonsonunt bi trid agen 
and agen, (h, w, and y, bi it rimemburd, ar not consonunts undur &i sur- 
cumstans propozd,) til di manur ov conecfun iz cwit fumilyur, bot tio- 
reticuli and practiculi. di non-indipendunt veilz, dat iz, doz esenfuli 
fert, er stopt, me necst bi trid, ig wid evuri consonunt, (stil rimemburiy 
dat h, w, and y, ar consonunts onli at 4i biginin ov silubulz; and dot r 
must nv bi ecscluided, bicez it nevur mecs £ privius veil esenfuli fort, unles: 
it iz elso articyleted on ¢ foloin silubul.) di necst conecfun tui bi rigarded 
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wil bi dat ov di consonunts wid vailz foloin dem. ir, bitwin sum ov at 
ssndz intended tw bi jénd, hiz habicyul spazum idur elwez er fricwuntli 
ocurz. dis iz hwot hi haz tw rimuv, and in its ples tw fics 4 contrurt 
habit, and hi wil sucsid in proporfun tw di pefuns and pursiviruns hi 
empléz. Furst, di spazum must bi privented bj di most wocful control 
ov dv musulz, and bj contrivunsiz ov di foloin cind:—supoz di conecfun 
dizjrd iz bitwin c and ¢, az in di furst silubul ov cepubul ; but dat hwil dt 
bac ov di tuy tuciz ai soft palat, e spazum ocurz, and di « canot instuntli 
bt jond ;—let anudur triul bu med, but priviusli tw di c, jén di simpul 
aspiret tu di e, dat iz, pronsns dt silubul he: ripit dis silubul fricwuntli 
and hwjl ripitin, brin di propur part ov di tuy nirur and nirur tw di soft 
palat, til at last it tugiz it. In dis manur, hwil 4i purpus woz dat ov sein 
he, av efect: wil bi tw hav sed ce, and bj dis cind ov cit on himself, hi wil 
hav escept di spazum. Let him ripit di ecsperimunt til hi haz transfird 
tui di wil hwot woz at furst acomplift widst di wil. Not ivun den iz hiz 
purpus gend ; but lon luborius repitifun must mec di efurt ov di wil an efect 
ov hwot prisidz it, in ples ov di spazum hwis haz hidurtw bin di efect. 
And hwot iz tw bi agivd az tw di conecfun bitwin c and ¢, hwig iz su- 
pozd fer di sec ov egzampul, must bi agivd hweerevur spazum habicwuli 
er fricewuntli ocurz. From di juncfun ov sendz intw silubulz, hi must 
prosid tw dat ov silubulz intw wurdz, and ov wurdz intw cleziz. In éis 
ste] ov hiz pravgres, let him avel himself tu 4i ytmost ov di prinsipul ov 
ritum. Hwerevur tw er mor silubulz ar jénd twgedur in harmonius . 
pronunsiefun, ¢ sens ov pulsefun and riumifun acympuniz der progres, and 
tw di imprwvmunt ov dis sens di stamurur fud bi dilijuntli atentiv. Let 
him cip tim tw hiz acsents, and regylet hiz peziz, drein in supliz ov bret 
at plesiz not iregwlurlt distunt, and hi wil marg trw sentunsiz sicyrli. 
Sum fermaliti ov manur me acumpuni di efect; but dis wil hardli bi ri- 
greted, if smudnes and continyiti fud bi ¢ part ov hwot iz gend. 


Contrurjeti bitwin Ritun and Spocun Inglif—Hwot iz particylurli vecs- 
efus iz, dat havin lurnd Inglif tolurubli wel wid wr iz, it iz vert posibul 
dat wr w me not comprihend ¢ silubul. Not onli i dw not no ¢ langwij 
di ertogrufi ov hwic agriz les wid its pronunsiefun, but i no ov nun, di 
pronunsiefun ov hwic iz so dificult, so caprifus, so unsurtin. Wun wad 
ful inelind tw biliv dat di ritin and di pronunsiefun ov dis langwij ar 
sepureted bj « laps ov meni sencwriz.—Miraboz [MiraBEav’s] Leturz 
dyrin hiz Reziduns in Inglund. 

di nem ov Mainwaring (Gefur) iz spelt 163 difurunt wez, in di didz, 
ets., buonin tw di famili. It can bi spelt in 294 difurunt fermz. Staf- 
Jordshire Advertiser. [%1z not dis « cojunt argymunt fer Fonografi and 
Fonotipt ?] 
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Hwen Myzic, hevunli med, woz yun, 
Hwil yet in urli Gris fi sun, 

di Pafunz oft, tw hir hur fel, 
Frond arsnd hur majic sel, 
Egzultin, tremblin, rejin, fentin, 
Pozest', biyond 41 Myziz pentiy ; 
Bj turnz de felt di gloin mind 
Disturbd, dilited, rezd, rifjnd, 

Til wuns, tiz sed, hwen el weer fird, 
Fild wid fyri, rapt, inspird, 

From é& suportin murtulz rend 

de snact hur instrwmunts ov ssnd, 
And az de oft had hurd apart 

Swit lesunz ov hur forsful art, 

Us, (fer madnes rwild 4 sur,) 

Wud pruv hiz on ecspresiv psur. 


Furst, Fir hiz hand, its scil tw tri, 
Amid di cerdz biwildurd led, 
And bac ricéld, hi ny not hwi, 
Cun at ai send himself had med. 


Necst, Angur rujt, hiz iz on fir, 

Tn litninz ond hiz sicret stinz, 

In wun ruid claf hi struc di lir, 

find swept wid hurid hand di strinz. 


Wid woful mezurz won Dispeer, 
Lo, sulun ssndz, hiz grif bigild ; 
€ solum, strenj, and minguld eer, 
Twoz sad bj fits, bj starts twoz wild. 


But ds, o Hop, wid iz so fer, 

¢ Hwot woz aj dilited megzur ? 

Stil it hwispurd promist plezur, 

find bad di lyvli sinz at distuns hel ! 

Stil wud hur tug di sin prolon, 

find from di rocs, di wudz, at vel, 

2i cald on Eco stil tru ol di son ; 

And hweer hur switest tim fi coz, 

& soft risponsiv vos woz hurd at evuri 
claz, 

And Hop encanted, smild, and wevd 
hur goldun heer. 


find longurhad fi syn—but wide fran 
Rivenj impefunt roz, 
Hi ny hiz blud-stend sord in tundur 
on, 


And, wid ¢ widurin luc, 

di wer-dinsnsin trumpet tuc, 

And blw ¢ blast so lsd and dred, 

Weer neer profetic ssndz so ful ovwo; 

And evur and anon hi bit 

di dublin drum wid fyrius hit ; 

And do sumtimz ig driri pez bitwin, 

Dijected Piti at hiz sid, 

Hur sol-subdyin vds aplid, 

Yet stil hi cept hiz wild ynelturd min, 

Hwil ig strend bel ov sit simd burstin 
from hiz hed. 


dj numburz Jelyst, tu net weer ficst, 

Sad pruf ov dj distresful stet, 

Ov difurin timz di virin son woz micst, 

And nz it corted luv, nz revin celd 
(on het. 

Wid iz uprezd, az wun inspird, 

Pel Meluncoli sat ritird, 

And from hur wild sicwesturd sit, 

Tn nots bj distuns med mor swit, 

Pord tra di melo hern hurpensivsol : 

And dafin soft from rocs arsnd, 

Bublin runulz jond éi send ; 

I'ru gledz and glumz 4i minguld 

mezur stol, 

@ror sumhented strimz widfond dile, 

Rend ¢ holi cam difyzin, 

Luy ov pis and lonlt mwzin, 

In holo murmurz did uwe. 


But, 0, hs elturd woz its spritliur ton! 
Hwen @irfulnes, e nimfov heltiest hy, 
Hur bo acros hur faldur fluy, 

Hur buscinz jemd wid mernin dy, 
Bluw an inspirin er, dat del and ticet 


dhuyturz cel tw Fen and Drjud non; 

di oc-crend sisturz, and dsr cest-jd 
cwin, 

Seturz and silvun béz weer sin, 

Pipin from fort deer aliz grin ; 

Bron Eesursjz rijést tua hir, 

find Sport lipt up, and sizd hiz bigun 
spir. 


Last cem Jéz ecstatic triul, 
Ht, wid vini cron advansiy, 
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Furst tw di livli pip hiz hand adrest, 

But swn hi se dé brisec uwecuniy viul, 

Huwzswitentransin vdshilyvd dvbest. 

de wud hav tet hw hurd di stren, 

de se in Tempiz vel hur netiv medz 

Amid ai festul sendin fedz 

Tua sym unwirid minstrul dansin, 

Hwil az hiz flin fingurz cist di strinz, 

Luv fremd wid Murt « ge fantastic 
rend, 

Luas wer hur tresiz sin, hur zon un- 
bsnd, 

And hi amid hiz frolic ple, 

Az if ht wad di carmin eer ripe, 

2uc tszund odurz from hiz dyi winz. 


() Myzic! sfir-disended med, 
Frend ov plegur, wizdumz ed, 

¢ Hwi, Godes, hwi, (tw us dinid,) 
Lest ds di enfunt lir asjd ? 
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Az in dat luvd Atinin bsur, 
W lurnd an el comandiy psur, 
di mimic sol, o nimf endird, 
Can wel ricel hwot den it hurd. 
¢ Hweer iz 4, netiv, simpul hart, 
Divot tw vurcy, fansi, art ? 
Arjz, az in dat eldur tim, 
Worm, enurjetic, cest, sublim, 
di wundurz in dat Gotic gj, 
Fil & ricerdin sisturz pej— 
Tiz sed, and j bil di tel, 
dj umblest rid cud mor privel, 
Had mor ov strent, divinur rej, 
dan el hwig carmz dis lagurd gj, 
Tn ol at wuns tmgedur fond, 
Sisiliuz minguld wurld ov ssnd— 
G), bid sur ven endevurz sis, 
Riviv dv just dizinz ov Gris, 
Riturn in el di simpul stet, 
Confurm di telz hur synz rilet. 
COLINz. 
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AN ecselunt etur, hum wi cwot, purhaps corectli, sez, dat no tred sendz 
intr ¢i wirld smartur and mor activ men dan dat ov printin. Luc tw 
ofisiz ov trust and onur, hwer trust and enurji ar riewird, and y wil bi 
most licli tw find dem fild wid printurz. ¢Hw mec sur best editurz, 
leyurz, prigurz, merz, and congresmen? Printurz! Printin iz ¢ glorws 
biznes, dus tw fit e man fer onur and wsfulnes. & Colij edweefun iz not 
tu bi comperd wid an edycefun at di Ces. Wun ov di gretest leyurz 
Inglund evur prodyst woz e printur. di gretest filosofur ov Americu 
woz e¢printur. ¢ Hw iz di Lerd Mer ov Lundun? ¢ Printur. ¢ Hw ar 
di Merz ov Glasgo, Edinburu, and Purt? Printurz. So elso ar dt 
Merz ov Nw Yerc, Wofintun, and Savanu, printurz bj tred. di prezunt 
Meer ov Bostun woz e printur. der ar sumtin lic « dyzun printurz in 
Congres—el ov dem onurz tu der profefun. Printurz ar lucin up. 
¢Huw wud not bi « printur? Tw di yun aprentis at adi Ces er di 
ROLUR-STAND, wid smuti fes and dusti fingur, wi wad se, “ Dont bi 
discurijd. & fy yirz ago, el di distingwift men wi hav nemd abuv weer 
simuurli emplod. Stic tm wr biznes, and evuri legur sur dat w hav, 
emplé in 4 pirwzul ov wsful bucs, and in di cultivefun ov yr mindz. 
den di de wil not bi far distunt hwen, if y ar tru tw yrself, and contract 
no bad habits, y wil bicum ¢ wsful and onurubul sitizun, egzurtin ¢ wid 
and helti influuns. Tine ofun ov Frawciin.” (Bostun lvnin Gazet.] 
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JEMZ OV WIZDUM. 
Continyd from pe} 261. 





259. & stedi pursiviruns in sum plan fer dv arenjmunt ov sur tim, 
adapted tw surcumstansiz, canot fel tw impruv sur jenurul conduct in lif, 
and rendur ys betur memburz ov sosieti, and betur Crisgiunz. 

260. Ecseluns iz nevur granted tw man, but az di riwerd ov lebur. 
It argyz, indid, no smel streyt ov mind tw pursivir in habits ov industri, 
widst di plegur ov pursivin doz advantijiz, hwig, lic di handz ov ¢ cloc, 
hwilst de mec srli aprociz tw der pont, yet prosid so sloli az tw escep' 
obzurvefun. 

261. Grot in wizdum and gudnes manifests itself bj ¢ simplisiti, dat 
iz, € gretur nacurulnes ov caractur. deer wil bi mor ywsfulnes, and les 
néz; mor tendurnes ov confuns, and les scrmpylositi; der wil bi mor 
pis, mor hymiliti: hwen di ful cern iz in di i, it bendz den bicez it iz ful. 

262. Gret tets ar nevur fuli pozest til hi hu haz consiwd éem haz 
givun dem fit yturuns. 

263. di Jenurus man nevur ricents minytli di acfunz hi haz dun, ner 
dv prudunt doz hi wil dw. | 

264. By rujin on sur on risorsiz wi acwir strent ov mind, but hwen 
wt lin on udurz fer suport, wi ar lic an invulid, hw havin bin acustumd 
tw ¢ crus, findz it dificult tm wee widst wun. 

265. Let el yuy pursunz rimembur dat if de entur intw deer verius 
pursyts wid bicumin ardur, and stedili pursivir in ¢ cors ov dilijunt apli- 
cefun, it iz imposibul tw forsi di eminuns tw hwic de me aten. 

266. ©l rilijun haz rilefun tw lif, and di lif ov rilijun iz tua du gud. 

267. It iz betur tm bi disivd bi sum dan tw suspect el. 

268. Hsevur slo ¢ constunT ferwurd mofun me bi, IT MUST Rte 
av GoL. (di riflecfun ov e Fonogrufur on obzurvin di stedi advans ov di 
Fonetic prinsipul ov ritin.] 

269. God ofurz tw evurt mind its cds bitwin trmt and ripoz. Tec 
hwig yw pliz, y canot hav bot. Bitwin diz, az « pendylum, man osilets 
evur. Hi in hum & luv ov iz pridominets wil acsept di furst crid, di 
furst filosofi, di furst politicul parti hi mits wid, most licli hiz faéurz. 
Hi gets rest, comoditi, repytefun, but hi Juts di dor ov hiz mind agenst 
trut. Hi in hum di luv ov trut pridominets wil cip himself alwf from 
el mwrinz, and aflot. Hv wil absten from dogmatizum, and recogniz el 
du opozit nigefunz bitwin hwig, az welz, hiz biin iz swun. Hi submits 
tw di inconviniuns ov suspens' and impurfect opinyunz, but hi iz e can- 
didet for trmt, hwig ai udur iz not, and rispects di hiest le ov hiz biin. 
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270. Lif iz e stn ov conflict, not ov rest, 
Manz iz laborws hapines at best, 
On dis sid det hiz denjurz nevur sis, 
Hiz jéz ar doz ov conewest, not ov iz. 
271. doz hw hav trut on der sid hav tim az deer frend. 
272. Wi hav but wun lif tw liv in dis pasin wurld, and it iz ¢ pént 
ov wizdum tu discyvur hwot wi hav tw dw in it. 
273. Lif iz e jurni, and doz onli hw hav travuld ¢ considurubul we 
in if, ar fit tw direct doz hu ar setin st. 
274. Hi dat puts of ripentuns til twmoro, wil hav ¢ de mor tw ripent 
ov, and ¢ de les tw ripent in. 
275. Wi sumtimz complen dat sur dez ar fy, and yet act az do deer 
weer tw bi no end ov dem. 
276. Fy tinz ar impracticubul in demselvz, and it iz fer wont ov 
aplicefun raéur dan wont ov minz, dat wi fel ov sucses’. 


INTERESTING Work oN LanGuaGE.—There is in French a thick 
. quarto volume, containing 1030 pages, printed in 1613, which has for its 
title—‘ The Treasury of the History of the Languages of this Universe ; 
containing the Orijin, Beauties, Perfections, Declensions, Mutations, 
Changes, Conversions, and Ruins of Languages.” The Languages treated 
of are:—Hebrew, Ethiopian, Spanish, Lingua Franca, Cannanean, Nubian, 
German, Finconian, Samaritan, Abyssinian, Bohemian, Lapponian, Chal- 
daic, Greek, Hungarian, Bothnian, Syriac, Armenian, Polonese, Biarmian, 
Egyptian, Servian, Prussian, English, Punic, Sclavonian, Pomeranian, 
East Indian, Arabic, Georgian, Lithuanian, Chinese, Saracen, Jacobite, 
Walachian, Japanese, Turkish, Coptic, Livonian, Javanese, Persian, Etru- 
rian, Russian, West Indian, Tartarian, Latin, Moscovian, New Guinea, 
African, Italian, Gothic, Terra Nuova, Morescan, Catalan, Norman, and 
the Languages of Beasts and Birds. The author of this wonderful work 
was M. Claude Duret, President 4 Moulins. Weare surprised at the pro- 
digious number of authors Duret quotes in every page. There are also added 
Alphabets of every kind of characters, and a variety of remarks, historical 
as well as literary.”” Curiosities of Literature. [If this work could be ob- 
tained it would doubtles be a valuable acquisition to ‘Phonetic Literature.” 
At any rate it would reward a diligent search. ] 


CusTUM AND ¥s.—di most potunt inflwuns ovur ys iz dat ov ys and 
custum ; it iz dat hwig controlz evuri act dat wi dw, in privet az wel az 
in public; di lez ar but i fermul ecsprefun ov part ov dat influuns—ar 
upheld bj it, and ar vastli ecsided bi it, bot in ecstent and rigur. 
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dt hiest gifts mj sol haz risivd dyriy its wurld-pilgrimij, hav ofun bin 
bistod bi doz hm wer pwr, bot in muni and intelecgyul cultivefun. 
Amuy diz donurz, i particylurli rimembur ¢ hard-wurciy, ynedyceted 
micanic, from Indianu er Ilinés. Hi told mi dat hi woz wun ov turti 
er ferti Ny Inglundurz, hw twelv yirz bifor had gon st tw setul in & 
westurn wildurnes. de wer mostli neburz, and had bin dren tm ynit 
twgedur in emigrefun, from ¢ jenurul yniti ov opinyun on veeriys subjects. 
Fer sym yirz priviysli de had bin in di habit ov mitin ocegunult at ig 
udurz hsziz, tw tec ovur der dytiz tw God and man, in el simplisiti ov 
hart. di efurts ov Pis Sosietiz had rict dis sichuded band onli in brocun 
ecoz; and Non-riziztuns Sosjetiz had no egziztuns. But wid a volyum 
ov di Prins ov Pis, and harts opun tw hiz inflwuns $hwot nid had de ov 
priambulz and resolyfunz ? 

dis litul band started fer 4 far west. der mwurd homz wer bluunin, 
gardunz; de med deer stwurd in ¢ wildurnes. de war indystriys and 
fruigul, and el tijz prospurd yndur der handz. But swn wulvz cem nix 
ai fold in di fep ov recles, ynprinsipuld advengururz ;—bilivurs in fors 
and cynin, hw acted acerdiy tw deer crid. di coloni.ov practicul Crisgiunz 
spoc ov der depridefunz in turmz ov jentlest rimonstruns, and riped dem 
wid yunveeriin cindnes. de went fardur—tée opunli ansnst, “¥ me dw us 
hwot iwul y gwz; wi wil riturn nutin but gud.” Leyurz cem intw ai 
neburhud, and ofurd deer survisiz tw setul dispyts. ds ansurd, “ Wi hav 
no nid ov y. Az neburz wi risiv y in di most frendli spirit ; but fer us, 
yr ocypefun haz sist tw egzist.” ‘¢ Hwot wil y dw if rasculz burn yr 
barnz, and stil wr harvest?” ‘ Wi wil riturn gud fer ivul. Wii biliv 
dis iz di hiest trut, and derfor ai best ecspidiunsi.” Hwen der neburz 
hurd dis, de considurd it ¢ marvelus gud joc, and sed and did meni pro- 
vacin tinz, hwig tw dem simd witi. Barz weer tecun den in di nit, and 
cexz let intw di cern-fildz. di Crisciunz riperd dv damij az wel az de cud, 
put dv csz in du barn, and at twilit drov dem jentli hom, sein, “ Nebur, 
yr csz hav bin in mj fild. # hav fed dem wel dyrin di de, but i wud not 
cip dem ol njt, lest ai gildrun fud sufur fer wont ov deer mile.” 

If dis woz fun, de hw pland di joc fend no hart tw laf at it. Bi digriz, 
¢ vizibul cenj cem ovur diz trubulsum neburz. de sist tw cut of hersiz 
telz, and brec dv legz ov poltri. Rud béz wud se tw ¢ yungur brudur, 
*‘ Dont tro dat ston, Bil! Hwen j cild dt cicun last wic $ didunt de send 
it tw mudur, bicez de tet cicun-brot wad bi gud fer pwr Meri? 4 fud 
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tine wd bi afemd tw tro stonz at Z£R gicunz.” dus woz ivul ovurcum 
wid gud; til not wan woz fend tw dw dem wilful injurt. 

Yirz pest on, and se dem trivin in wurldli syubstuns biyond deer neburz, 
yet biluvd biel. From dem di leyur and & cunstubul obtend no fiz. di 
ferif stamurd and apolojizd, hwen hi tuc der hard-urnd gudz in pemunt 
fer di wer-tacs. des mildli riplid, “'Tiz e bad tred, frend. Egzamin it 
in di lit ov confuns, and si if it bi not so.” But hwil de rifyzd tw pe 
sug fiz and tacsiz, de weer liburul tw ¢ provurb in der contribwfunz fer el 
wsfwl and binevolunt purpusiz. At di end ov ten yirz, di public landz, 
hwig de had gozun fer dsr farmz, weer advurtizd fer sel bj ecfun. Acerdin 
tu custum, doz hw had setuld and cyltiveted di sdél, weer considurd tw 
hav ¢ rit tw bid it in at & guvurnmunt-pris; hwic at dat tim woz 1 dolur 
25 sents pur scur. But di fivur ov land specywlefun den canst tw ryn 
unyZyuli hi. Advengururz from el parts ov di cuntri wer flociy tw di 
ecfun ; and capitulists in Beltimor, Filudelfiu, Ny Yerc, and Bostun, wer 
sendin ejunts tw bj up westurn landz. No wun supozd dat custum, er 
ecwitt, wud bi rigarded. di furst dez sel fod dat specylefun ran tw dt 
vurj ov insaniti. Land woz igurli bet in, at sevuntin, twenti-fiv, and 
ferti dolurz an ecur. | 

di Crisciun coloni had smal hop ov ritenin deer farmz. iz furst setlurz, 
de had cozun di best land ; and pursivirin industri had bret it intw dv 
hiest cultivefun. Its marcet valy woz mug gretur dan di ecurs elredi sold 
at egzerbitunt prisiz. In vy ov diz facts, de had priperd deer mindz fer 
anudur rumuv intw di wildurnes, purhaps tw bi agen yected bj e simulur 
proses. But di mornin deer lot woz ofurd for sel, de obzurvd, wid gretful 
surpriz, dat der neburz wer evurihwer bizi amuy 4i cred, begin and 
ecspostyletin : ‘Dont bid on atz landz! diz men hav bin wurcin hard 
on dem for ten yz. Dyrin ol dat tim de nevur did harm tw man er 
brut. de ar elwez redi tw dw gud fer wul. de ar e blesin tw ent ne- 
burhud. It wud bi « sin and ¢ Jem tw bid on azpr landz. Let dem go 
at di guvurnmunt-pris.” muy el dat crsd ov selfiJ, recles specwleturz, 
NOT WUN BID OVUR GEM. Widst an opozin vos, dv fer ecurz weer con- 
furmd tw dem! #dw not no « mor rimarcubul instuns ov ivul evurcyum > 
wid gud. di wizest politicul iconomi liz folded up in & macsimz ov 
Crist. 

Wid dilited revuruns, j lisund tw dis ynleturd bacwudzmun, az hi ecs- 
plend hiz fulosofi ov wnivursul luv. ‘4 Hwot wad w dw,” sed i, “if an 
idul, tivin vagubond cem amuy y, rizolvd tw ste, but diturmind not tu 
wure?” ‘ Wi wud giv him fud hwen hungri, feltur him hwen cold, and 
elwez trit him az e brudur.” ‘¢ Wud not dis proses atract sug caracturz ? 
¢Hs wud wy avdd bun ovurrun wid dem?” “Sug caracturz wud ur 
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riferm, er not rimen wid us. Wi fad nevur spic an angri wird, er rifwz 
tw ministur tu deer nesesitiz; but wi fud inveriubli rigard dem wit ai 
dipest sadnes, az wi wud e giltt byt biluved sun. dis iz haftur fer dt 
hymun sol tu: ber, don hwips er prizunz. de cud not stand it; j am 
fur de cud not. It wad idur melt dem, or driv dem uwe. In njn cesiz 
at ov ten, j biliv it wud melt dem.” # felt ribyct for mj wont ov fet, 
and consicwunt Jalones ov in'sit. dat hard-handed leburur bret gretur rigiz 
tw mj sol dan an isturn murcunt ledun wid purlz. 


COPU-R#T OV SURMUNZ. 





& practis haz let arizun ov tecin den in fort-hand di surmunz ov furst- 
ret pricurz, and fortwit publifin dem fer di picyniuri benifit ov ai pursun 
bj hum di fert-hand ritur iz emplod. Wy ar asct hwedur a prigur can 
cec sug € practis bj eni prosidin in di cort ov le er ecwiti; in udur wurdz, 
hwedur sug an act az wi hav menfund, amznts tw di act ov pirust. dit tm’ 
men prinsipulz upon hwi copi-rit dipendz, ar diz :—furst, dat it iz orijinult 
€ spifiz ov propurti; secund, dat it dyz not pas tw udur handz bj dv act 
ov publicefun. der can bi no dst dat « surmun, lic « poem, ¢ tritiz, ¢ 
histurt, er ent udur manyscript, iz ai fruit ov 4 manz on lebur; dat up 
tw di tim ov dilivuri, it iz hiz on propurti; and dat until dat tim it iz 
subject tm hiz ecsclwsiv dispozul. dus der can bi no dat dat di furst ov 
di tw prinsipulz ov copi-rit iz aplicubul tw « surmun; di dificulti ov fi 
ewescun, sug az it iz, wil bi fend tw arjz upon di secund ov diz prinsipulz. 
di dilivuri ov « surmun from di pulpit amznts tw ¢ publicefun. di hirur 
lisunz fer hiz on instrucfun, plegur, and imprwvmunt ; fer di sem objects 
hi me ridys di hol intw ritin; but it duz not defor folo dat hi me print 
and publif it fer hiz picyniuri benifit. Wi si nuytin in di rilefun ov di 
pricgur tw hiz congrigefun hwig can sancfun sug « step. Hiz dyti iz tm 
tig and instruct, tw pont st rilijus dyti, tw purswed hiz congrigefun tw 
bi zelus in disgarjin it, and not tu mec dem ¢ prezunt ov an ese hwic de 
me publif wid « profit. [Le Maguzin.] 


IntRopUcsUN ov PoteToz INTw FRans.—di Frenf obstinetli rifyzd 
fer yirz tw empldé potetoz, until Parmatye, (Parmentier) di selibreted 
cimist, adopted ¢ singylur ecspidiunt tm ovurcum éer prejudisiz. Hi 
planted ¢ fuld ov potetoz, and hwen di crop woz nirli rip hi aplid tw a 
etoritiz fer « milituri gard tw protect it. dis woz granted, and di sen- 
tinulz had strict ordurz tw apir veri dilijunt in di de, but nevur tw si 
enibodi dat mit cum tw stil at nit. di rms sucsided ; di potetoz wer el 
stolun 7 and di pipul weer convinst ov der wurt az an articul ov fud. 
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CURFULNES. 

i hav elwez prifurd cirfulnes tw murt. dt latur i considur az an act, 
di fermur az ¢ habit, ov di mind. Murt iz Jert and tranfyunt, cirfwlnes 
ficst and pirmununt. doz ar ofun rezd intw di gretest transports ov 
murt, hw ar subject tw di gretest diprefunz ov meluncoli: on di contruri, 
cirfulnes, do it dyz not giv di mind sug an ecsewizit gladnes, privents ys 
from feliy intua eni depts ov soro. Maurt iz lic « flaf ov litnin, dat brecs 
tru e glum ov clsdz, and gliturz fer e momunt; girfulnes cips up s cind 
ov de-ljt in di mind, and filz it wid « stedi and purpecyul sireniti. 

Men ov estir prinsipulz luc upon murt az tw wantun and disolyt fer 
e stet ov probefun, and az fild wid ¢ surtin triumf and insoluns ov hart 
dat iz inconsistunt wid ¢ lif hwig iz evurt momunt obnocfus tw di gretest 
denjurz. Riturz ov dis complecfun hav obzurvd, dat di secred Pursun hw 
woz di gret paturn ov purfecfun, woz nevur sin tw. laf. 

Cirfulnes ov mind iz not ubul tw eni ov diz ecsepfunz ; it iz ov e sirws 
and compozd necur ; it duz not tro dv mind intw ¢ condifun impropur fer 
dv prezunt stet ov hwmanitt, and iz vert conspicyus in di caracturz ov 
doz hw ar luct upon az di gretest filosofurz amuy di hidunz, az wel az 
amuy doz hm hav bin dizurvedli estimd az sents and holi men amuy 
Crisciunz. 

If wi considur cirfulnes in tri lits, wid rigard tw surselvz, tw doz wi 
convurs wid, and tw di gret @tur ov sur biin, it wil not ¢ litul recomend 
itself on ig ov diz acsnts. di man hw iz pozest ov, dis ecsulunt frem ov 
mjnd, iz not onli izi in hiz tets, but ¢ purfect mastur ov el di psurz and 
facultiz ov dt sol : hiz imajinefun iz elwez clir, and hiz jujmunt undisturbd; 
hiz tempur iz ivun and ynrufuld, hwedur in acfun er solityd. Ht cumz 
wid ¢ relif tm ol doz gudz hwig necur haz provided fer him, tests ol dt 
plegurz ov di criefun hwig ar pord abst him, and duz not ful dv ful wet 
ov doz acsidentul ivulz hwic me bifel him. 

If wi considur him in rilefun tw di pursunz hum hi convursiz wid, it 
nacuruli prodysiz luv and gud-wil tordz him. & cirful mjnd iz not onlt 
dispozd tu bi afubul and oblijin, but reziz di sem gud-hymur in doz hu 
cum widin its inflwuns. € man findz himself plizd, hi duyz not no hwi, 
wid 4, cirfalnes ov hiz companyun: it iz lic « sudun sunfin dat uwecunz & 
sicret dujt in di mind, widst hur atendin tw it. di hart rijésiz ov its on 
acerd, and nacuruli floz st intw frendfip and binevoluns tordz ai pursun 
hw haz so cindli an efect: upon it. 

Hwen j considur dis cirfwl stet ov mind in its turd rilefun, i canot 
but hac upon it az ¢ constunt habicyul gratityd tm di gret @tur ov negur. 
Ain inwurd girfulnes iz an implisit prez and taycsgivin tm Providuns 
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undur el its dispensefunz. It iz ¢ cind ov acwiesuns in di stet hwerin wit 
ar plest, and « sicret aprobefun ov ft divin wil in hiz conduct tordz man. 

deer ar but tw tinz, hwic, in mj opinyun, can rizunubli dipriv ys ov 
dis cirfulnes ov hart. di furst ov fiz iz, di sens ov gilt. & man hw livz 
in ¢ stet ov vis and impenituns, can hav no titul tu dat wunnes and tran- 
ewiliti ov mind, hwic iz di helt ov 4i sol, and at nacgurnl efect: ov vurcy 
and inosuns. @irfalnes in an il man dizurvz ¢ hardur nem dan langwij 
can furnif ys wid, and iz meni digrig biyond hwot wi comunli cel fol er 
madnes. 

Etiizum, bj hwic j min e disbilif ov e Swprim Biin, and consicwunth 
ov « fwcur stet, gndur hwotsoevaur titul it felturz itself, me licwiz vert 
rizunubli dipriv e man ov dis cirfulnes ov tempur. der iz sumtin so 
particylurl, glmmi and ofensiv tw hymun necur in ai prospect ov non- 
egziztuns, fat j canot but wundur, wid meni ecsulunt riturz, ho it iz 
posibul fer « man tw stliv dt ecspectefun ov it. For mj on part, 1 tine dt 
biin ov ¢ God iz so litul tw bi dated, dat it iz elmost di onli trut wi ar 
four ov, and suc e trut az wi mit wid in evuri object, in evuri ocuruns, 
and in evuri tet. If wt luc intw dt caracturz ov ¢is trib ov infidulz, wi 
jenurult find de ar med yp ov prid, splin, and cavil: it iz indid no wundur 
dat men, hw ar ynizi tw demselvz, fud bi so tm di rest ov dt wurld; and 
{hs iz it posibul fer e man tw bi ydurwiz dan ynizi in himself, hm iz in 
denjur evuri momunt ov luziy hiz entir egzistuns, and dropix intw nutin ? 

di vifus man and etiist hav derfor no pritens tm cirfulnes, and wud 
act vert ynrizunubli, fud de endevur aftur it. It is imposibul fer ent wan 
tm liv im gud hymur, and enjé hiz prezunt egzistuns, hw iz aprihensiv 
uur ov termunt er ov anijilefun; ov biin mizurubnl, er ov not biin at el. 

Aftur havin menfund ¢iz tur gret prinsipulz, hwig ar distractiv ov cir- 
fulnes in der on necur, az wel az in rit rizun, j canot tine ov eni uur 
dat et tm banif dis hapi tempur from ¢ vircyus mind. Pen and sicnes, 
fem and riprog, povurti and old ¢j, ne det itself, considurin di fertnes ov 
deer dyrefun, and di advantij wi me rip from dem, dm not dizurv ai nem 
ov wulz. &€ gud mind me ber up undur dem wid fortitwd, wit indoluns, 
and wid girfulnes ov hart. di tosiy ov s tempest dyz not discompoz him, 
fer hi iz fur it wil brin him tw e jéful harbur. 

© man hw yziz hiz best endevurz tw liv acerdin tm di dictets ov vircy 
and rit rizun, haz tu purpecyul sorsiz ov cirfulnes, in ai considurefun ov 
hiz on nequr, and ov dat Biin on hwm hi haz e dipenduns. If hi haes 
intu himself hi canot but rijés in dat egzistuns, hwig iz so letli bistod 
upon him, and hwig, aftur milyunz ov ¢gjiz, wil bi stil ny, and stil in its 
biginin. Hz meni self-congratwlefunz nacuruli arjz on di mjnd, hwen it 
riflects on dis its entruns intw iturniti, hwen it tecs e vy ov doz impruiv- 
ubul facultiz, hwig in ¢ fy yirz, and ivun at its first setin st, hav med so 
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considurubul ¢ progres, and hwig wil bi stil risivin an incris ov purfecfun, 
and consicwuntli an in'cris ov hapines! di confysnes ov sus ¢ bin spredz 
€ purpecwul difyzun ov jé trm di sol ov e vurcyus man, and mecs him luc 
upon himself evuri momunt az mor hapt dan hi noz hs tw consi. 

di secund sors ov cirfulnes tw ¢ gud mjnd iz, its considurefun ov dat 
Biiy on hwm wi hav sur dipenduns, and in hum, do wi bihold him az 
yet but in di furst fent discuvuriz ov hiz purfecfunz, wi si evuri tin dat wi 
con imajin az gret, glorius, er emiubul. Wz find surselvz evuri hwer 
upheld bj hiz gudnes, and sursnded wid an imensiti ov luv and mursi. 
In fort, wi dipend upon ¢ Biin, hwz psur cwoltfiz him tw mec ys hapi bj 
an infiniti ov minz, hwz gudnes and trut engej him tw mec doz hapi hu 
dizir it ov him, and hwz yncenjubulnes wil sicyr us in dis hapines tw ol 
iturniti. 

Sug considurefunz, hwig evurt wun Jud purpecwuli cerif in hiz tets, wil 
banif from us el dat sicret hevines ov hart hwic untinciy men ar sybject 
tw hwen de li yndur no riul aflicfun; el dat angwif hwig wi me fil from 
eni ivul dat accyuli opresiz us; tw hwig j me licwiz ad, doz litul craclinz 
ov murt and foli, dat ar aptur tw. bitre virgy dan suport it; and establif 
in ys suc an wun and guful tempur, az mecs us plizin tw surselvz, tu 
doz wid hum wi convurs, and tu Him hum wi ar med tw pliz. 

SPECTE'TUB. 


ORWIN OV dl SEIW «& COC AND & BUL STOR.” 





Doctur Burjes, ¢ metudist pricur, hw ofun induljd in pénted rimarcs, 
pursivin sym yu men atendin hiz pricin, hwz bihevyur plenli fod dat 
amyzmunt woz der onli object, turnd hiz discors, and adrest himself 
particylurli tw dem az foloz:— 

“ Yup men, i no y ar cum tw hir ¢ stori, and j wil tel y wan.—der 
woz wuns & man, e€ coc, and ¢ bul, hw, biin vert intimet, agrid tw travul 
tugedur. de had not gon far on der jurni, hwen de fond demselvz on di 
brine ov ¢ rivur, hwig de had diturmind tw cros, but cud discuvur nidur 
brij ner fert. Aftur e consultefun it woz agrid, di coc fud furst mec di 
atemt ov crosin dv wetur, hwig hi did widst mug dificulti; di bul aftur- 
wurdz plyunjd intw di strim, and bj mir strent weded trm. di man, not 
buy ebul tw swim, woz afred tw folo hiz companyunz; and hwil de wer 
encurijin him from dv udur sid tw get ovur, hi woz obzurvd tw cut sum 
ozyurz hwig gru bj di wetur sid. Purhaps y imajin diz wer intended 
tw ferm ¢ viicul fer convein him acros di rivur. No sug tin, i afwr y, 
¢ Hwot udur purpus cud hi dizin dem fer? # wil tel y, yuy men; it woz 
tw laf dv bacs ov doz fulz hm gwz tw hir « story ov & coc and e bul, 
radur dan a wurd ov God.” 
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dt Hon. Hores Man, Secrituri ov 41 Bord ov Edycefun in Masugusets, 
iz engejd in ¢ controvursi wit sum ov di Tigurz in di siti ov Bostun, on at 
ewescun hwedur cerporiul punifmunt iz idur wsful er nesesurt az ¢ minz 
ov sicyrin propur disiplin in Scwlz. di Secrituri telz di foloin stort, 
hwig iz ¢ sufifunt ansur tw el dat wi hav evur sin wjd in fevur ov di 
ferul and swig :— 

“In ¢ to not turti milz from Bostun, e¢ yun ledi hw emd at di hi 
standurd ov guvurnin widest fors, and had ditirmind tw liv er dj bi hur 
fet, went intw e scul dat woz far bilo & avurij in pént ov gud erdur. 
Sug weer di jentulnes and switnes ov hur manurz dnd inturcors wid hur 
pwpilz, dat fer « fy dez der woz nutin but harmont. Sum, hzevur, sym 
ov di eldur pypilz bigan tw fel bac intm der fermur habits ov inatenfun 
and miscif. dis rilaps fi met wid tendur and urnest rimonstrunsiz, and 
bj an incrist manifestefun ov inturest in dem. But it woz swn hwispurd 
amuy dv transgresurz dat Ji wud not punif, and dis aded at wuns tu der 
confiduns and der nyumburz. di obidiunt wer sidyst intw disobidiuns, 
and di hol scm simd rapidli rizolvin intw anurct. Nir di cloz ov wan 
fornun, hwen dis stet ov tinz woz aprociy ¢ crisis, di tigur suspended dv 
regylur ecsursjziz ov di scwl, and med an apil individyuli tu hur in- 
suberdinet pwpilz. But findin no hop-giviy rispons from deer lucs er 
wurdz, fi riturnd tm hur sit and bsd hur hed and wept biturli. Hwen 
hur porocsizum ov grif had subsided, fi dismist di scwl for di mernin. 
Aftur inturmifun fi riturnd, rizolvd on wun mor efurt, but antisipstin, fud 
dat fel, av elturnutiv ov abandunin di scwl. i fend i pypilz el in der 
sits. Tecin hur on, fi pezd fer ¢ momunt, tw gen strent fer hur finul 
apu. At dis juncgur ov indiscribubul pen, sevurul ov di rinlidurz roz from 
deer sits and aproct hur. de sed tw hur dat de apird on acsnt ov di 
scul, and particylurli on dr on, tw asc pardun fer hwot de had dun, tw 
ecspres deer soro fer di pen de had cezd hur, and tw promis, in bihaf ov 
el, dat hur wifiz fud deraftur bi cerdiuli obed. Hur jenyin sora had 
tugt € spot in deer harts hwig no bloz cud evur rig; and from dat sur, di 
scul went on wid « digri ov inteleccyul imprmvmunt nevur non bifor; 
and, lic du swit acerd ov myzic, hwen evuri instrumunt haz bin atynd 
bi « masturz hand, no jariy not evur afturwurdz arez tu mar its purfect 
harmont.”’ 


doz hw atemt nutin femselvz, tine evuri tin izili purfermd, and ‘con- 
sidur di unsucsesful elwez az criminul. 


2s 
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dt BUC OV L#F. 


MEMURt iz insepurubli conected wid ai lf ov man, and at immertaliti 
ov hiz negur. It iz evidunt dat dv tinz apurtenin tw it canot perif. Evuri 
tin dat enturz intw man, and prodysiz an imprefun on di afecfun, di tet, 
and derbi upon 4 memurt, rimenz ; and doz tinz ar most dipli ritun hwig 
ar most intensli lyvd. ©1 dat wi hav evur sin, hurd, and bin afected 
wid, ar, az tw di plrpusiz hwig acumpunid éem, inscribd upon 4 memuri 
ov di inturnul man. der iz nutin, hsevur minyt, dat wi hav tet, spocun, 
lyvd, and dyn from urliest infunsi, tm di letest sur ov sur lif in di wurld, 
but hwot iz stord up in dat memurt, and dat tw in di egzact sucsefun in 
hwig it ocurd, so dat di inturnul memuri constityts di most complit and 
purfect buc ov manz caractur. dis, den, iz 4. buc hwig man iz ritin and 
priperin dwrin di hol cors ov hiz egzistuns in di wurld. It iz dat buc 
hwig wil bi opund and red in di uéur lif, and man wil bi jujd bi hwot iz 
derin ritun, acerdin tua hiz wures ; fet“ deer iz nutin cuvurd hwig fal not 


bi rivild: nidur hid hwic fal not bi med non.” 
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FRANCE. 


An important step has lately been taken 
by M. Didot, the celebrated bookseller of 
Paris, towards the general recognition of 
the Phonotypic Alphabet. On its being 
introduced to his notice by Mr. Clifton, 
he ordered a minion fount of phonotypes 
to be cast, for the purpose of giving the 
pronunciation of both French and Eng- 
lish in a large French and English dic- 
tionary, whose publication he had just 
commenced. 





BELFAST. 


It is very gratifying to us to be enabled 
to state that Phonography has met witha 
far more welcome reception from the in- 
habitants of Belfast than we were pre- 
pared to expect. We spared neither 
exertion nor expense in our arrangement 
for making the art known; the result is, 
numerous and respectable classes, all of 
which are numerously attended. Our first 
two lectures took place on the evenings of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 28 and 
29; and a morning and an evening lecture 
were delivered on Friday, Nov. 7. These 
lectures, which were delivered in the 
Music Hall, were attended by numerous 
and highly respectable audiences, the 
splendid hall being, on each evening, quite 
full, and numbers were unable to obtain 


admission. About 500 were present at 
the evening lectures, and 200 at the morn- 
ing one. At the close of the second lec- 
ture, some remarks were made by Profes- 
sor Stevelly, of Belfast College (who is 
now one of our pupils), expressive of his 
admiration of the phonetic system. The 
number of pupils in our private classes 
already exceeds 100. A popular class, 
also classes at the academies, are now 
beingformed. Mr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
has lately honoured Belfast with a visit, 
and delivered two addresses on ‘“ The 
Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Working Classes ;” at his second address 
he very considerately spoke of Phono- 
graphy and the Phonetic Reform, urging 
it upon the attention of his audience, and 
gave, as his firm conviction, the opinion 
that 50 years would not elapse before the 
phonetic representation of language would 
be universally adopted ! 

Favorable notices, either of our lec- 
tures, or of the art, have appeared in six 
out of the eight papers published in this 
place. 

We have received a great number of 
communications from our worthy pupils 
in Aberdeen. It is quite delightful to 
find them so warmly attached to the pho- 
netic cause, and so earnest in their endea- 
vours to spread Phonography among their 
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friends. A flourishing society exists there, 
and its members have lately held a public 
meeting, which resulted in several classes 
being formed for teaching the art. 
BENN AND HEnRY PITMAN. 
20, College-street, Belfast ; 
Nov. 12, 1845. 
SUSSEX. 

Having been, for some time past, pro- 
fessionally engaged in Sussex, I have, in 
travelling from town to town, had frequent 
opportunities of introducing the phono- 
graphic art to the members of various 
literary institutions in the county. The 
result of this has been, that many persons, 
after hearing an exposition of the princi- 
ples, have purchased the necessary works, 
and commenced studying the system pri- 
vately ; others have formed themselves 
into classes, and meet weekly for the 
purpose of practice. At East Grinstead, 
I have formed a class of 22 members ; at 
East Bourne another, consisting of ten 
members. At both places, the pupils take 
great interest in the study; and, as they 
are not able to pay for the services of a 
teacher, I send each class weekly a gratui- 
tous letter of instruction, which letter is 
read by one of the members appointed by 
the class. In return, I receive exercises, 
correct them, and forward to the writers, 
By these means, personal attendance is 
unnecessary. To those members of the 
Phonographic Corresponding Society who 
complain of not having any thing to do, 
I would suggest the following plan :— 
Let letters be written to the secretaries 
of mechanics’ and the other institutions, 
offering, if classes are formed, to send 
letters of instruction, and to correct the 
exercises of the learners. By doing this 
all would find enough occupation for their 
leisure hours, and it would enable many 
to acquire a knowledge of the art who 
probably would, but for this, be prevented. 

J. W. Cannon. 





Cambridge.—Six lectures, average at- 
tendance, 300; 50 pupils. One class at 
‘* Pembroke College.” 

Saffron Walden.—Three lectures, ave- 
rage attendance, 150; 60 pupils, many of 
whom have progressed very rapidly.— 
Some of the Society of Friends have been, 
in this town, as in many others, amongst 
the warmest admirers and advocates of 
the system. A present was made, from 
one of their classes, of a travelling wri- 
ting case to Joseph Pitman, and a German 
polyglott bible to T. A. Reid, as memen- 
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toes of their visit to Walden. A few 
months since, a present was received from 
a member of this society (at whose school 
Phonography was introduced) of a hand- 
some penholder and gold pen to Joseph 
Pitman, and a pencil case to T. A. Reid. 

Huntingdon.—Three lectures, average 
attendance, 120, Classes in the course 
of formation. 

JOSEPH AND FRED PITMAN, 
T. A. Rerp. 

Brightlingsea —One of Mr. Clubb’s 
pupils in this village is upwards of seventy 
years of age, and the progress which this 
venerable lover of truth has made in the 
acquisition of Phonography, is truly asto- 
nishing. He has perfectly mastered the 
principles, and can read and write the 
system with tolerable ease and accuracy ! 
He is now supporting the phonographic 
cause with that energy and zeal which it 
so justly merits. The number of phono- 
graphers in Brightlingsea is thirty, twenty 
of whom have formed a Phonetic Society ; 
secretary, Miss Layzell. Several mem- 
bers of the ladies’ class have taken an 
active part in the society, and they have 
become very beautiful phonographic wri- 
ters. Mr. H. Whittel, a member of the 
Corresponding Society, from Birmingham, 
who has lately become a resident here, 
leads the class. 

Hamilton, Lanarkshire—James Mac 
Donald, four classes, 51 pupils. A Pho- 
nographic Society formed; David Barr, 
secretary. 

Mawgan (West), Cornwall. — John 
Boaden and Nicholas Keverne, class of 
twelve. 

Kilkenny, Ireland.— William Jenkins, 
two evening lectures at the Assembly- 
rooms, Audience, 100; president, Robt. 
Cane, esq., M. D., and mayor ; classes in 
the course of formation. 

Clonmel, Ireland—A Phonographic 
Society formed ; secretary, John Graham. 

Saddleworth.— D. Thomas, 6 lectures ; 
60 pupils. 

Bury, Lancashire.—D. Thomas, one 
lecture; 19 pupils. Mr. Thomas observes, 
‘I have introduced the phonotypic bible 
as a reading book into the day school and 
sunday school, and hope the example will 
be generally followed.” 

Glasgow.—A Phonographic and Pho- 
notypic Society formed in the suburb of 
Bridgeton ; number of members, 12.— 
Isaac Blackwood, president, J. Mc. Aulay, 
treasurer, Thos. Burnside, secretary. 

Huddersfield.—Charles Hastings, class 
of 23 in the Mechanics’ Institution. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Stamford.—A Phonographic Society 
established, 20 members; secretary, J. 
Spencer, at Mr. Sharp’s, bookseller. 

Aberdeen.—A Phonographic Society 
formed, and three classes opened, the 
pupils in which number above 100. 

Glasgow.—D. Mac Dougal, two classes, 
numbering 22, and 15 pupils. 
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EVER-CIRCULATING PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES, 


Established during the past month. 


The Phonographic Bagatelle, Miss Frances 
Helen Black, Aberdeen. Supported by the 
Aberdeen lady phonographers, 

gh paueurne, John Henry, Galashiels, Scot- 
an 

The Reviver, James Woods, Preston. 





MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 
Entered from October 14, to November 14, 1845. 


[ Established for the purpose of diffusing information on the nature and oer caters of 
Phonetic writing and printing, and for correcting the lessons of Phonographic ils 
through the post gratuitously. Honorary members, marked thus (*), do not atiend : to 


the correction of lessons. ] 


Woolterton Miss Jane, Tombland, Norwich 

Woolterton Miss Amelia, ditto 

*Prior Mrs., Phonographic Institution, Bath ; 
teacher of Phonograph 

Beeston Mrs., Holbeach, Lincolnshire 

Black Miss Frances Helen, 33, Constitution-st., 
Aberdeen 

Brightwen Miss S. M., Saffron Walden, Essex 

Templeman Miss, 6, Great Portiand-st., London 

Gibson Elizabeth, Hill-street, Saffron Walden, 
Essex 

Phipps Miss Isabella, Epping, Eesex 

Sparkes Gulielma M,, Saffron Walden, Essex 

Stephen Miss Ann, Union Wynd, Aberdeen 

ee Margaret, Deanston, Stirling, Scot- 
an 

Reid Miss Margaret, Chapel-street, Aberdeen 

Reid Miss Jessy, ditto 

Miller Miss Eliza, Deanston, Stirling, Scotland 

* Mason Miss, South-End House, Croydon 

Mason Miss Emily, ditto 


Allan William, 37, Dee-street, Aberdeen 

Wilson George, Deanston, Stirling, Scotland 

Watts Thomas, Excise Department, Aberdeen 

Hutcheson George, 92, Broad- street, Aberdeen 

White Samuel, Irishtown, Clonmel, Ireland 

Wood Josiah, jun., New-street, Burslem 

*Hogg James, Kirriemuir, Forfarshire 

Palmer Walter, Boardman and Harmer’s Wharf, 
Norwich 

Bacon Edward, Mr. Moses’s, Donnington, Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, teacher 

Bacon James, Mr. Crisp’s, tailor, 2, Church-st., 
Shoreditch, London 

Bath John, Staplehurst, Kent 

Baker George, ironmonger, Norwich 

Balfour John, Deanston, Stirling, Scotland 

Balshaw John, Altrincham, Cheshire, printer 

Bleloch David, Caverns Farm, by Kincardine- 
on-Forth, Scotland 

Boaden John, Bejorrow, Mawgan, near Helston, 
Cornwall 


ALTERATIONS 


Bourne William, Church street, Longport, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyne 

Bows James, 6, Garden-street, Princess-street, 

u 

Davidson George, 58, Castle-street, Aberdeen 

Dodgson John, 23, Queen-street, Whitehaven 

Church E. F., Seminary, Great Yarmouth 

Keith A., 6, Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen, painter 

Cromer John, 1, Union-buildings, Aberdeen 

Fitzgerald Richard, Lissenure house, Clonmel, 
Ireland 

Farquharson David, Castle-street, Montrose, 
joiner 

poreman Robert Stannard, Tunbridge Wella, 

ent 

Fraser Arthur, 27, Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen, 
mason 

Smith Edw., Mr. Tovell’s Academy, Hadleigh, 
Suffolk 

Spencer John, Mr. Sharp’s, bookseller, Stamford 

Stevens James, Poughill, near Crediton, Devon 

Stevens John, 6, Calverley-parade, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent 

Stevens Sussex, ditto 

Stevens D. F., ditto 

Stevenson Thomas, Sneyd Green, Colbridge, 
near Newcastle-under-Lyne 

Stanger P. I., Staplehurst, Kent 

Sharpe Hamilton, Lakenham-terrace, Norwich 

Ledward S. P., Messrs. S. Alcock and Co., Hill 
Pottery, Burslem, commercial clerk 

Rea John, Fairfield Academy, Manchester 

Rees David, Chapel-street, Carmarthen, grocer 

Mitchell K , Rev. D. Simpson’s, Aberdeen 

Meff William, 50, Long Acre, Aberdeen 

Mac Farlane John, Deanston, Stirling, Scotland 

Malkin James, Port Vale, Longport, Staffordshire 

Martin Andrew, care of Mr. M. Maddock, New- 
castle-street, Burslem, cordwainer 

Marshall John, 44, Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen 

Murray James, 24, Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen 

Nicol Andrew, 8, Marywell-street, Aberdeen, 
teacher 


IN ADDRESSES. 


Ogilvie J. M. (Feb.), 3, Rutland-crescent, Glasgow. 
Hood Archibald, (April), Lugar Iron Works, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 
Buckley G., Messrs. Wren and Bennett’s, Engineers, Manchester. 


Todd John, jun., Norwich. 


Goldsmith J. H. (May), Messrs. J. and H. Richardson, solicitors, 11, Albion-street, Leeds. 


PRINTING REFORMATION FUND. 


Balance against the Fund brought forward, £29 11s. 2d. Received :—Burslem phonographers, 
by J. W. Powell, £1 10s.; H. U. Janson, esq. (8th donation), £1; David Rees, 5s. ; T. Fram, and 


friend, 2s. Gd. ; 
£26 10s. 8d. 


E. F. Church, 2s. 6d.; smaller sums, 6d.; total, £3 0s. 6d. Balance deficient, 
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The staunch friend of the Reform, who this month presents his z1GHTH donation of a sovereign 
towards the expenses that are incidental to the commencement of the work, on seeing how little is 
subscribed towards paying for the phonotypes already purchased, very properly asks—‘ What 
can our members be about? They surely cannot all be paupers, and yet one really might think 
so from the manner in which they come forward in this matter.” We beg to direct attention to the 
proposal made below, towards making the “ Budget’ for 1846 a good one. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PHonoryric JourRNAL vor 1846.—Our next volume will commence with a new method of 
vowel notation, by which Phonotypy will be brought still nearer to the present appearance of the 
language. Till the state of the Printing Reformation Fund will permit out purchasing a brevier 
fount of phonotypes, the “‘ Intelligence,” &c., will be given in phonotypy with our present fount 
of long primer ; and the whole Journal will be henceforth in reality what it is in title, a ““ PHono- 
tyPic Journal.” 


The Precursor, No. 10, is now ready, price 3d., post-paid, 4d., and can be obtained only from the 
Phonographic Institution, Bath. The Precursor is a lithographed phonographic occasional 
publication, circulated among the members of the Phonetic Council. 


The members of the Corresponding Society, who have forwarded notes for the perfecting of the 
« Reporter,” have our best thanks for their favours. To acknowledge the receipt of each letter, 
and give our reasons for this and that, was impossible. 


We would earnestly entreat phonographers, at the commencement of the new year, to get more 
subscribers to the phonographic and phonotypic periodicals, and particularly to the New Testa- 
ment, which will be in a very attractive and readable form, Our present monthly sale of 12,000 
publications, heart-cheering as it is, is not equal to our desires. 





THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


For the purpose of raising funds to carry out the Printing Reform, the Phonetic Council recom- 
mends to the Phonographic Corresponding Society, in accordance with a motion to this effect in 
the Precursor, No. 10, the propriety of an annual subscription from each member, of not less than 
6d., payable 3lst December, to be sent, in postage stamps, to the Phonographic Institution, Bath ; 
the time for the payment of subscriptions being continued to January 15, when the names will be 
put to press as the “ List of the Corresponding Society” for the year, and issued with the February 
Journal. Any person discontinuing his subscription will cease to be a member of the society, but 
may re-enter at any future time by a renewal of his subscription. 

It is desirable that the number of Honorary members should bear a larger proportion to the 
other members of the society. Generally it has been found that members do not receive so many 
exercises for correction as they wish to have. If, then, those members, who can employ their spare 
time for assisting the Reform in other ways, will become Honorary members, it will be affording 
more occupation, with its accompanying delight, to those who desire to be more fully engaged in 
this manner. 

The Phonetic Council has also resolved, subject to the approval of the Corresponding Society, 
that an admission fee of 6d. be paid by each person who enters the society, to defray the expense 
of receiving applications, entering the names, preparing monthly lists for the Phonotypie Journal. 
and communicating with each applicant, whether his testimonials be accepted or not. It is also 
recommended that no limitation be made as to age, or in any other respect. 

Candidates for admission to the society will, then, from the 15th December, 1845, forward to the 
Phonographic Institution, Bath, a letter and an exercise from the Bible, or from the Phonotypic 
Journal, written in phonography, together with an admission fee of six postage stamps, and a letter 
of introduction from a member of the society. The only qualifications requisite to constitute 
membership are, the ability to write phonography in a correct and legible style, and a desire to 
extend a knowledge of the art to others. In the case of rejected testimonials, the fee will be re- 
turned, and the applicant recommended to continue sending lessons to the members of the society 
for correction a little longer, till he is qualified for membership. The names of candidates are to 
be sent in full phonography, or phonetic long-hand, and in the common spelling. 

The present members of the society may forward their annual subscription at any time before 
January 15, 1846, together with their address as they wish it to appear in the ‘ List for 1846;” 
stating, also, whether they wish to appear as Honorary members, or not. We shall be happy to 
receive, at the same time, intelligence of the success of their efforts in obtaining pupils, that it may 
appear in the next No. of the Journal in phonotypy. ‘ 

As the distinction between the Honorary and the other members of the society, marks only the 
fact that the one class labours for the establishment of phonetic writing and printing in various 
ways, and the other chiefly by assisting beginners through the post, and by correspondence with 
the other members of the society, the latter class is really as deserving of Aonour as the other ; all 
true honour arising from the use which a man performs to society. If we may indulge in a little 
pleasantry on so erage a subject, the society consists of two classes of members: those who do 
not correct the lessons of learners through the post are Honorary members, and those who do are 
Honourable members. 

It is recommended to each member of the society, that he should take a share in conducting an 
Ever. Circulating Magazine. These little messengers of phonetic truth, and repositories of friend- 
ship’s best gifts, are eminently calculated to strengthen the hands of phonographers in the great 
and good work which they have undertaken. 


The assistance of our readers, in making the above resolutions of the Council extensively known, 
is kindly requested. 
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PART IL SYNTHESIS OF SPOKEN SOUNDS, 


CuapTeR 1.-—ON THE FORMATION OF SYLLABLES, AND 
CONSONANTAL SEQUENCES.) 


Not to be mistaken when speaking of syllables, it is necessary that we 
should give our own definition of them, and in the following chapters the 
word syllable will only be used in the limited signification here assigned 
to it :— 

A VOWEL or PROPER DIPHTHONG, modified or not, initially or finally, 
by one or more consonanis, is termed a SYLLABLE. 

The utterance of the vowel requires the action of the larynx. When 
the larynx is not used—when the sound produced is that of the breath 
alone, as in the sounds of f, s, sh, &c., we do not recognise the existence 
of any syllable, although there is a sound of a variable duration. This 
distinction is by no means arbitrary, but is founded upon the feeling of 
the listener, which does not accord to such sounds the same dignity, so to 
speak, as to those which are primarily produced by the vocalized breath. 

The vowel is produced during an expiration, and, therefore, we do not 
account as syllables any of those which require an inspiration to produce 
them. (See supra, p. 125.) 

We have previously (supra, p. 75) quoted from Dr. Rapp that a “ diph- 
thong must constitute a single syllable.’ This does not imply that it 
always forms the whole of a syllable, but only that it must not constitute 
more than one syllable. We cannot, however, take this as a characteristic 
of a diphthong, because we are forced to make use of the idea of a diphthong 
in order to complete that of a syllable, and we therefore rest our definition 
of a diphthong upon other points. (Supra, p. 74.) 

To pursue an illustration suggested by Volney,) the syllable is a nut, 


(a.) The references made to this chapter in Part I. belong to Chap. III. 
(1.) L’Alfabet Européen. See Phonotypic Journal, yol. 3, p. 106. 
1 
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of which the vowel or diphthong is the (single or double) kernel, and the 
coats or skin the consonants. The kernel constitutes the essence of the 
nut, without which it is nothing worth ; so the vowel constitutes the essence 
of the syllable, and (except in the case of the stopped vowel) still forms 
a syllable, even if all the consonants are taken away. 

Each single vocal sound is, therefore, a syllable, and it is, in the greater 
number of languages, composed of those vowel and consonant elements 
which we have already investigated ; we have, therefore, now only to point 
out the manner in which this composition takes place. SyHables are, 
however, themselves, but small portions of spoken language, the compound 
atoms (to borrow a chemical phrase) from which the whole is composed. 
From these atoms we first build up words, and then phrases, sentences, 
speeches. But for the present we shall content ourselves with the isolated 
syllable. In the first part of this essay we took the compound phenomena 
of sound, and resolved, or analysed, them into their component parts ; 
we have now to take these parts and from them produce new combinations 
by composition or synthesis.2) But having already bestowed sufficient 
attention on the composition of vowels into diphthongs (Part I., ch. 6, sec. 
1), we have now only to consider the various methods of compounding 
the consonants, or contacts, already described, into complex combinations. 

In this investigation it becomes of great importance to distinguish 
between the different effects of a consonant consequent upon its preceding 
or following a vowel, or intervening between two vowels. We shall, there- 
fore, throughout this chapter, adopt the mode of distinction proposed in 
p- 102, and use the Roman type for the initial value, as b, and the Italic 
for the final, as 6; both together for the medial, as bb, and the same, 
separated by an inverted period, for the double as b-b. As long as we 
consider one syllable only, we shall have no need of this last symbol, as 
every word must contain as many syllables as there are vowels and diph- 
thongs, and no more. The combinations which we have to consider in 
the first place are, therefore, those which occur at the beginning of a 
syllable, or initial combinations, and those which occur at the end of a 
syllable, or final combinations. 

I. Initial Combinations. Using the term combination in a general 
sense, we may make it include the case in which there is only one conso- 
nant preceding a vowel, because this consonant is combined with the fol- 
lowing vowel. But as this case presents no difficulty whatever, every 
consonant (except, perhaps, n, for English organs) admitting of being 


(2.) Analysis, from dvaddw (anoluo, or analio, in M. G.), I untie; synthesis, 
from ovyri@npe (sint{thimai, or sintith’imi, in M. G.), I put together, or compound. 
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pronounced in this position, we will at once pass on to the combinations 
properly so called. 

It will be observed that the table of natural consonants given in p. 124 
(to which we shall here confine ourselves) arranges the consonants in order 
from the outer edges of the lips to the back part of the mouth nearest the 
throat. Now to produce the effect of a consonant it is necessary to close 
~ the mouth; and to utter a sound the mouth must be opened : hence, it is 
evident that the mouth could be made to pass, in succession, through all 
the explosives, or through all the sibilants, or through all the trills, or 
through all the nasals before uttering a vowel. Thus the mouth may pass 
in succession through all the forms indicated by the letters wvhvdhzzhyjhghé 
which is, in so far, a pronounceable syllable. But it is a question whether 
the combined effect upon the vowel is appreciable as such, or whether we 
should not involuntarily pronounce some other vowel long before we get 
through the above list of consonants, and thus utter more than one syllable. 
It will be better, therefore, to limit our first experiments to the combina- 
tions of two consonants. 

Two consonants form a perfect initial combination when, upon the 
contacts being executed before or during the utterance of a vowel, the 
result is a modification of the commencement of that vowel, different from 
what it would be if only one of the consonants were used, and not in any 
degree attributable to the insertion of some new, perhaps obscure, vowel 
between the two initial consonants or before the first of them. 

Since the effect must extend from the vowel through the second conso- 
nant to the first, it is quite clear that the second consonant, being that 
which immediately precedes the vowel, must not be such as to check the 
passage of the vowel sound, that is, it cannot be a whispered explosive 
consonant. Hence the combinations pt, pk, tk, are impossible. They 
may be written, as in the word ptarmigan, but they will not be pronounced ; 
thus we say, tarmigen. The attempt to pronounce this combination, pt, 
will result in either pot or opt, as potarmigen, or optarmigen ; either of 
which are very easily pronounced. It is true that the mouth may be put 
into the position for p and t at the same moment, but after the lips are 
disengaged for p, no sound can be heard, because t, being a perfect stop, 
whatever effort we make to utter a must fail. 

The explosive spoken consonant is so nearly a stop that we may extend 
the rule so as to embrace it; the combinations bd, bg, dg, being, also, 
nearly impossible to execute. They are not quite impossible, and we leave 
it to the ingenuity of our readers to experiment upon them. 

It is very different when the second consonant is clearly continuous, 
Any inner continuous consonant may follow any outer consonant, con- 
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tinuous or not, with this exception, that if the second consonant is whis- 
pered, the first cannot be spoken, because the vowel cannot pass through 
the whispered consonant without changing it into a spoken.one. The two 
consonants may be both spoken, or the first may be whispered and the 
second spoken, or both may be whispered. But the whispered continuous 
consonant produces such a peculiar effect that it requires a more detailed 
examination. 

The spoken consonant is a mere contact, and necessarily varies the 
commencement of the following consonant ; the whispered continuous 
consonant is a sound, consisting of the breath absolutely or independently 
modified, preceding a vowel, the commencement of which it can only 
modify by the effect of that breath. When we say zi, the commencement 
of the i is modified, and a closer examination shews us that the sounding 
of the i begins before the contact zis unloosened. But in si the case is 
quite different. We can go on hissing the s as long as we like before the 
iis uttered; thus: s..... 1. The syllable may be thus of indefinite 
length, but, although composed of two sounds, it is only reckoned as one 
syllable, because the first sound is not vocal, and, therefore, we are only 
conscious of one effort of the larynx. When, therefore, a consonant pre- 
cedes the whispered continuous consonant it is this whispered continuous 
sound which is affected, and not the following vowel. Such combinations 
ought, therefore, to be excluded from the definition which we have given 
of a perfect initial combination, but we shall prefer including them out of 
deference to common custom and for convenience. When the first letter is 
an explosive whispered consonant, the combined effect is so like that of a 
single whispered continuous consonant, that we find the principal com- 
binations of this kind have in various alphabetical systems been represented 
by a single character. Thus ps is J in Greek, ts is z in German, and c 
in Polish, tsh is c in Italy, ks is x in English, ksh is represented by a 
single letter in Sanscrit, and even the triple combination shtsh has only a 
single character in the Russian alphabet. We do not so frequently find 
the two corresponding spoken consonants thus represented ; dzh, denoted 
by 7 in English and g in Italian, is an exception. 

Among these combinations we have just cited ks and ksh; these mili- 
tate against the law that the second contact must be interior to the first. 
The reason for this, there can be little doubt, is that s and sh are contin- 
uous, and, therefore, the preceding k acts upon it as it would on a vowel. 
Nevertheless, many persons will find it difficult to pronounce ks or ksh 
initially. Hence, in English all Greek words commencing with é, as 
Eigéns, Zevdfwr, have been softened in the English pronunciation, and 
we speak of Zerksiz and Zénofan, while the modern Greeks still call the 
names Ksérksis and Ksénofon. 


\ 
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Another exception to this rule is w, which can be pronounced after any 
.one of the oral letters, though not with the same degree of ease. This we 
attribute to its vocal origin, and it may be doubted whether in such words 
as dwell, dwarf, the true pronunciation be dwél, dworf, or duél, duorf; 
a species of improper diphthong being formed, without the change of u 
into the coalescent w. Such, we believe, is the opinion of Dr. Charles 
Orpen. | 

Next to the sibilants s, sh, the most flexible consonants are 1 and r, 

which can be pronounced after any other consonant, although some com- 

. binations are rare and others difficult. The facility of shr, as in shriek, 
shrive, we attribute to the peculiar circumstance that ris executed with 
the point of the tongue and sh with the back part and sides, so that both 
movements can be executed simultaneously,—sh being, moreover, whis- 
pered and continuous. Yr, yl, are very difficult combinations, although 
heard in Prussia, but we doubt whether they are ever pronounced quite 
pure; the Berlin yréshon, for groshon, has a very thick, indistinct sound. 
As for kl, gl, they are, we think, impossible to pronounce perfectly pure, 
on account of the stop of the entrance to the throat, so that the vowel 
necessarily escapes before the 1 can be brought into play. For this reason 
tl, dl, are much more common in the mouth of the speaker, especially in 
England,“ than kl, gl; although very few will acknowledge that they 
say so. 

Since the continuous hissing consonant has an independent sound of its 
own, it is evident that any such consonant can be placed before any other. 
And as no vocal sound will interfere in such cases between these two con- 
sonants, the combination may, by a kind of license certainly, be said to be 
perfect. In this manner we shall find s and sh prefixed to almost every 
consonant, as Spain, stain, skim, swift, sdrajato (It.), &c. There seems 
to be no proper limit to the prefixing of these consonants, and in the Polish 
and other Sclavonic languages the license is carried quite to excess, the 
consequence of which is great softness in the sound of the spoken language, 
(although the many consonants make the written page look bristly and 


(3.) Prof. H. Key, The Alphabet, &c.; Webster, Pronouncing Dictionary.— 
“GL is dl, as glove is pronounced, by polite people, dlove. CL is tl, as cloe is 
pronounced, by polite speakers, tloe.””—-Darwin, Temple of Nature, note XV.— 
‘‘ I know of no instance of d/, unless we cite the French de la. Children use it 
instead of gl. Tl is the favourite combination of the old Mexican language, and has 
been preserved in numberless names of places. Children pronounce it for kl, before 
they have learned the guttural.””—Rapp, Phy. d. Spr., 1, 86.—It is not the difficulty 
of the guttural that makes children prefer tl, dl, to kl, gl, for infants of a few months 
old utter guttural sounds with ease; the difficulty arises from 1 being exterior to k 
and g. Ugly is easy, glee very difficult to a child. 
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rough) so that in the mouths of females it becomes almost too gentle.) 
Skshfnétski,(5) is an example of an abundance of initial sibilants. 

From the double combinations, the first letter of which is continuous, 
a triple combination can be formed by any letter which will form an initial 
combination with this first letter; and a triple combination can be formed 
in all cases by the superaddition of a continuous sibilant, as s or sh, as 
stream, spray, &c. The first kind of triple combinations, in which the 
second letter is continuous, are rather rare, but in German we meet with 
pflaum, pfriinder —pflaum, pfrindor, but the difficulty of pronouncing pf 
is by many Germans found to be so great that they either drop the p or 
the f, and say flaum (in Hamburg), or plaum (in the Palatinate), whence 
English plum. 

Some of these initial combinations are more or less difficult to different 
nations. Thus sth, easy toa Greek, as in oOev0s, and not very difficult 
to an Englishman, is to a German so insurmountable, © that Rapp™ seems 
to doubt whether it be possible. The Semitic nations, on the other hand, 


(4.) Kohl?’s Austria, 

(5.) In Polish letters, Skrzynecki, the name of the celebrated general. The 
following phrase is celebrated among Poles for the difficulty of its combinations of 
sibilants: brzmi chrza‘szcz w trzcinie (literally, buzz cockchafers in bullrushes), which 
is pronounced, as nearly as we can recall, after a lapse of a year since we heard it, 
barzhmi kharzhonshtsh oftshtsInye, although the introduction of the auxiliary 2 is not 
acknowledged by the Poles themselves. Even with its assistance, we doubt not that 
our readers will find the words sufficiently difficult. The three idols of a Russian 
are, tshin, tshdi, and shtshi (rank, tea, and cabbage-soup), in the last of which we 
have the not unfrequent Sclavonic combination, shtsh, used initially, 

(6.) We well recollect the futile attempts of a German lady to say Southampton. 
Her word was either sauzdmton, or thauthamtan; but we heard an English stage- 
coachman cry, “ Sthamtan, ser,” with no apparent difficulty. It would be, perhaps, 
wrong to call any possible consonant, or combination of consonants, essentially diffi- 
cult, as we continually find combinations which appear perfectly impossible to our- 
selves, exceedingly easy to others. Thus, Englishmen find it difficult to utter nN before 
a vowel, as N&, but this is a common word in New Zealand; a native of which 
_ country, finding it impossible to pronounce b, g, v, or s, or two consonants unseparated 
by a vowel, or any consonant when only preceded and not succeeded by a vowel, 
transforms Governor Hobson (the first English Governor of his country) into Kawana 
Hopihona! (See the Treaty of Waitangi, which, probably, = Waitani, and not 
Waitan-gi, as we should most naturally pronounce it.) 

(7.) Phys. d. Spr., vol. I, p. 91. “ Greek o@ (that is, oth, [see supra, p. 120,]) 
oOevoc. An extraordinarily difficult combination for us [Germans}. In English, 
Greek words of this kind commencing with sth, are pronounced with st as in German, 
e. g., sthenography; while in sixth, the s remains mute, and they say sikth.” Here 
are two errors: the word is stenoyraphy, from Greek orevoc, and not oOevoc, no 
English word commencing with sth; and in sixth the s is never omitted, although 
some speakers corrupt th into t, and say sikst, instead of siksth. 
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have great difficulty with all compound consonants, and we therefore find 
the Hebrews always inserting their shova, our 9, as bereshith, for breshith, 
while the Arabs prefer prefixing the same sound as ofranku, our Frank. 

II. Final Combinations. In examining these we are met with a aiffi- 
culty upon the very threshold, for if we pronounce a vowel with an explo- 
sive consonant after it, as it, we finish with a contact ; thus in the example 
cited, the tongue remains against the palate, and in disengaging the tongue 
it is very difficult not to produce some sound; this sound will not indeed 
be syllabic, provided the consonant be whispered, as in the instance given, 
but if the consonant be spoken as in 4d, there is a great chance of the 
voice being continued, and another syllable formed. In fact many persons 
do pronounce an additional syllable in such cases, and say ddda, instead 
of ad. The majority of speakers will perhaps say adt, a combination pre- 
served in the German word stadt. If, however, another consonant imme- 
diately follows, there is no such difficulty, as &t-most, id-mair, which are 
of very easy prqnunciation. The reason of these phenomena we believe 
to be that the whole effect of a consonant is felt to be compounded of its 
final and initial effect, and the omission of one of them, is accounted a 
defective utterance. It may be from having observed this effect that the 
German and old English orthographers terminate many words with double 
letters, as pack =pakk. It is remarkable, however, that in modern Eng- 
lish orthography this reduplication is not found when the word terminates 
with any explosive consonant except k and g (as sack, egg, the c before k 
being equivalent to a k), but that it is the rule with the continuous con- 
sonants f, s, z, (8) as staff, hiss, whizz, well, while in point of fact the 
reduplication of utterance only occurs with an explosive consonant, as in 
the continuous consonants the loosening of the contact merely puts an end 
to the hiss. Hence it is easy to say his...., hwiz...., and continue the 
sound for any length of time. 

For the final combination of more than one consonant we have, there- 
fore, as a first requisite, that the consonant next following the vowel should 
be continuous, or, if explosive, at least spoken, the explosive spoken con- 
sonant being partially continuous. If this first be spoken, the second 
may be so also, as the voice may be kept on; but if the first consonant 
is whispered, the second must be whispered, as the voice cannot be set on 
again without generating a fresh syllable. 

The explosive whispered consonant, wherever it occurs, precludes the 
possibility of continuing the combination further; but as the continuous 
consonants have sounds of themselves, which do not form syllables, we 

(8.) The only exceptions being of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, thus.— 
Savage, Dictionary of Printing. 
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may add another continuous whispered consonant without increasing the 
number of syllables. Such cases are frequent enough, thus, its, hops, 
siks, prists, &&. When a great number of such hissing consonants concur, 
the effect is unpleasant, and it is very difficult to preserve the monosyllabic 
effect, as in twélfths, in which all the final consonants are continuous. 
The explosive spoken consonant, as we have said, does not absolutely cut 
off the voice, and therefore it may have a consonant after it. Hence tébl 
is pronounceable, while 4¢m is not. But it would be very difficult to pro- 
nounce tébl, and eonsequently the English and Germans insert a vowel 
before J, as tebbal, taffal; while the French whisper the / as tablh, or 
entirely omit it as tab, or adil a vowel after it as tabla. 

When an explosive consonant occurs between a vowel and a hissing 
consonant, it acts nearly in the same way as when it occurs between two 
vowels ; namely it becomes medial, its final effect acting upon the prece- 
ding vowel, and its initial effect upon the succeeding continuous consonant. 
In English the most remarkable instances of this medial power are fur- 
nished by the combinations tsh, dzh. We have seen that at the beginning 
of a word tsh combines very closely, in so far that many persons consider 
the combination to be, in fact, a single simple effort; but this effect does 
not occur when the combination is medial or final. We consequently 
much more generally find the t written in such cases, thus etch is clearly 
equivalent to &ttsh, so that if we choose to separate the two values of t we 
may produce the double consonant, thus: &¢'tsh, the latter part tsh being 
exactly identical with tsh at the beginning of a word. The combination 
tsh therefore produces really, and not apparently only, a different effect at 
the end from what it does at the beginning of a word, for at the begin- 
ning of a word it is only the initial values of the t and sh which are heard, 
whereas at the end we have the final value of t in addition. If we make 
the combination medial as in the word etching, this effect becomes only 
more prominent, and the result is clearly — éttshin. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with dzh on account of d being an explosive spoken consonant. At 
the commencement of a word dzh can be very easily pronounced, although 
it is wanting in many languages, but at the end of a word two cases are 

(9.) Neither French nor German possesses the combinations tsh,dzh. In French, 
ch=sh, and j=zh; hence the combinations ich, dj, are used for these sounds. This 
has had a great influence on our Arabian names of places, which we have principally 
derived through the French, and we consequently meet with Djebel, Djourni, &c., 
meaning jébél, jarn?. The Germans use sch for sh, but have no recognized method 
of writing zh, although many grammarians use sh, s being in German=z, and z=ts. 
To express tsh and dzh, when they occur in names (the former is rather common, on 


account of the neighbourhood of Bohemia and other countries, in which Sclavonic 
languages, and, therefore, tsh’s abound) and foreign words, they use the awkward 
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possible ; either that the voice should be stopped completely by d, when 
the result would be dsh, (not dzh, because the voice could not be super- 
added without producing a new syllable) or dtsh; or the voice may be 
continued through the d, and the result may be ddzh, which it will be if 
a vowel follows. Thus, the word judge may = dzhedsh, dzhedtsh, or 
dzheddzh ; while yudging = dzheddzhix. To pronounce dzhyddzh dis- 
tinctly when no vowel follows, requires considerable effort; dzhydsh is 
the easiest of these combinations, when no vowel follows, and as far as our 
observations go, the most frequently employed; dzhgdtsh would only be 
used by an energetic speaker. 
As affects the sequence of spoken and whispered consonants in final and 
initial combinations, the following rule is without exception : 
** No Whispered Consonant can be interposed between a Spoken Con- 
sonant and a Vowel.” 
Hience if we use sp. for a spoken, and wh. for a whispered consonant 
gencrally, and vow. for any vowel, we find by this rule that the combi- © 
nations 
sp. wh. vow.; vow. wh, sp.; are impossible ; 
the vow. being followed or not, in the first case, by any final combination” 
and preceded or not, in the second, by any initial combination. 
Under the restrictions already pointed out, however, the following com- 
binations are possible : 
INITIAL, sp. sp. vow; wh. wh. vow.; wh. sp. vow. 
FINAL, vow. sp. sp.; vow. wh. wh.; vow. sp. wh. 
In the first set, the vowel may or may not be followed, and in the second 
preceded by other consonants. These six combinations are illustrated in 
the following words : 
blow, pfau (G), quell (G) ;(% alb, waft, width 
= blo, pfau, kvhél , alb, waft, width 
As a general rule it is easiest to join two letters of the same kind, and 
thus we can generally determine from one consonant to what class its 
fellow must belong. For example, we may be almost sure that the plural 
of stig will be stagz, for although stags is quite pronounceable, yet if we 
strove to pronounce s distinctly we should most likely change the g into 
k, and say staks.1) 
combinations zsch (as Zschokke=tshdka, the novelist) or tsch, and dsch; thus, in 
Adelung’s Mithridates, vol. 1, p. 288, the Persian word, junfinchih=dzhunantshi, 
(in like manner as), is symbolized by dschinantschi. In p, 287, the same word is 
written dschinanki, and in p. 289, by tschiinontschi. 
(10.) The antiquated oath, “ ’sdeath’=sdéth, is an English instance, and, per- 


haps, a better one. 
(11.) See the remarks on mh, nh, nh, supra, p. 123. 
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III. Medial Combinations. These are such combinations as occur 
between two vowels. When a single consonant occurs in this position it 
has usually both a final and initial effect in continuous succession ; some- 
times, however, the continuity is broken, and then the consonant becomes 
double, as in the English words soulless, unknown = solles, gn‘non. In 
syllabizing, it is usual to perform this separation when the preceding vowel 
is stopped, thus pen-ny = pén‘ni; whereas in pronouncing the word itself 
no such separation is made, and the speaker says pénni naturally and 
clearly. This seems to be the origin of those frequent reduplications in 
English when a vowel is stopped, until the reduplication of the following 
consonant has come to be considered the mark of a stopped vowel in the 
Germanic tongues. In English, however, we have a number of words of 
Latin origin, and as in Latin this mode of distinguishing between a full 
and a stopped vowel does not appear to have been adopted, we have many 
words in which it is not used; thus family —fammili. This word should 
be syllabized fam-mi-li for the same reason as penny was divided pén-ni ; 
but it is syllabized faim-i-li, and this is the best practical manner of divi- 
ding the syllables where the consonant is not doubled in the usual pro- 
nunciation of the word, for it must never be forgotten that when we 
syllabise we pronounce unnaturally, so that neither fam-i-li nor fam-mi-li 
would sound amiss, but to say fam-mili in common conversation would 
produce a very unpleasant effect. 

- One syllable may terminate with any final combination, and the next 
begin with any initial one. It is clear then that cases may arise in which 
the last consonant of the first combination may produce its final effect in 
this combination, and at the same time exert its initial effect on the sub- 
sequent consonant thus forming an initial combination with it. Thus if 
stsh occur between two vowels, the result will most probably be sttsh, and 
not sish simply. On account of the vicinity of the contacts sh and y, ty 
is often pronounced in such a manner as to be indistinguishable from tsh, 
which is a more familiar sound in our mouths. From these two causes 
we find such words as question, bastion, which we must suppose to have 
been originally pronounced kwéstyon, bastyon, transformed through 
kwésttyon, biasttyon into kwésttshan, basttshon, the former ee 12) 
and the latter very frequently. 

On the other hand there is no occasion in reality to pass on from the 


(12.) We have heard it called kwé&shshon, evidently designedly, because tion 
should be “ properly” pronounced shon, and, therefore, ques-tion should be kwés-shon, 
but the s fell naturally into sk. This we conceive to be erroneous; in question, 
queestio, there is an original elision of t, queest-tio being the true Latin word ; hence, 
question=questtion, and this might change into kwésityan, and so into kwésttshon. 
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final to the initial effect of the consonant, although it may be in particular 
cases somewhat difficult to avoid doing so, as when a word ending with 


an explosive whispered consonant concludes a sentence. When, however, — 


the consonant is followed by another with which it does not, or does not 
easily or usually, form an initial combination, no more than the final value 
of the consonant is heard, as ina, Patmos, napkin, &c. = étna, patmds, 
nipkin. 

We may now see the reason for the notation proposed in p. 103. When 
a consonant precedes a vowel it must have its initial value ; when it follows 
it must have its final value, but may be followed by its ,initial value, that 
is, it may be medial. When a consonant can be medial it generally is so, 
as between two vowels, between a vowel and a sibilant, &. The position 
alone is, therefore, in the generality of cases, sufficient to mark whether 
the initial, final, or medial value of the consonant be intended. The double 
consonant may always be denoted by doubling the character. Whenever 
a consonant has not its final or medial value when it follows a vowel or 
continuous consonant, or has not its initial value when preceding a vowel 
or continuous consonant, it must be separated by hyphens as rob-rum, 
meaning robrum, as robrim would be naturally pronounced robbrum. 
Thus we shall write famili, sollés, gnnon, dzhydzh (or dzedsh), tetsh, &o. 


CHapteR 2.—ON EMPHASIS, ACCENT, AND QUANTITY. 


Havine combined our elementary sounds into syllables, and syllables 
into words by the addition of other syllables when necessary, we may pro- 
ceed to join words into sentences. As soon as we begin, however, to 
connect two syllables together, we perceive that there is something which 
gives more prominence to one than to another. We do not pronounce 
each one of a collection of syllables which have collectively one single 
meaning, with precisely the same force or intensity. We may observe a 
similar effect in music ; certain notes in a musical passage will be distin- 
guished from the rest by having a stress laid upon them, without under- 
going any alteration in their pitch or time of duration. This stress we 
agree with Dr. Rapp in considering as merely a greater degree of loudness. 

A single syllable or a collection of syllables will constitute a word when 
they are spoken in invariable connection, and in such connection represent 
one or more ideas which are as invariably connected in the mind of the 
speaker ; provided that, if the collection consist of more than one syllable, 
there be always some syllable which is distinguished from the rest by a 
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stress laid upon it, or the loudness with which it is spoken. That is, 
every word must have an accent upon one of its syllables. To this it may 
be objected that there are a number of words, such as in, as, of, to, &c., 
which are never accented. ‘These are not, properly speaking, words, be- 
cause they do not represent ideas, but only the relations of ideas ; accor- 
ding to the accurate distinction of Prof. Bekker they are relational and 
not notional syllables.) If we extend the definition of words to take in 
these cases also, we shall certainly have words altogether unaccented. 
There are, however, many languages in which more or less of these rela- 
tional syllables form parts of notional words; thus, what we express in 
English by the father of the man, would be in Latin hominis pater. 
¢ Might we not just as well suppose of-the-man to be one word, and term 
it the genitive definite of the word man, as to suppose it to consist of 
three words? It is, however, customary to consider of-the-man as three 
distinct words in English, and the tendency of the foregoing remarks is 
merely to shew that such a separation of words is perfectly artificial. We 
shall find in speaking that these relational syllables are in fact treated as 
parts of the notional words to which they belong, and we pronounee 
dhefa’‘dhor odhoman’ (or nearly so, for different persons differ very much 
in the manner in which they pronounce these relational syllables), and 
thus produce as much two words as in Latin hominis pater. Such words 
are the natural words of speech, and it is to these natural words that the 
rule of having one accent refers.(?) 

Aijthough the loudness with which one syllable is spoken must always 
predominate in a collection of syllables constituting a word, yet the 
remaining syllables may be pronounced with very different degrees of 
loudness. A certain degree is necessary in order that any sound should 
exist. If we call the loudest syllable the accented syllable, then the next 
in loudness is said to have a secondary accent, the next a tertiary, and so 
on; but that pronounced with the least degree of loudness in each word 
is generally said to be unaccented, a term which must be understood rela- 
tively and not absolutely. Very few words, and those only very long 
ones, have more than two accents. In order to express the arrangement 

(1.) We do not intend to say that these words were not originally notional, in- 
asmuch as the relation of two words is necessarily a notion; but they have been 
subsequently degraded until it becomes exceedingly difficult to discover what the 
original notion was. The investigation of these original notions supplies the subject- 
matter for much of the acute reasonings in Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” 

(2.) Our own language is very sparing in attached relational syllables, or altered 
terminations (inflexions), used to express the relations of the original words, Other 


languages are full of them, and we are sometimes struck by the apparent brevity of 
these languages. Thus, the well-known exclamation, “lama sabachthan:,”’ is trans- 
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of accents in a word, the method employed by Dr. Rapp is very conve- 
nient ; it consists in using the numbers 1, 2, 3, for the primary, secondary, 
tertiary, accent, and 0 for the absence of accent, so that the numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c., are nearly in the inverse proportion of the loudness with which 
a syllable is uttered. 


Thus the words are accented 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 0 1 1 2021 00 1 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 0 2 010 1 2 10 1 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 1 1 20 010412 1 
Sing, heavenly Muse ; 1 100 1 


In marking these words some monosyllables have had a secondary and 
others no accent at all given them; this is because such words must be 
considered as natural parts of others preceding or following them. It is, 
however, sometimes difficult to decide whether the accent is really primary 
or secondary in such cases. | 

We can now understand the difference between Emphasis and Accent. 
As a primarily accented syllable predominates over all the others in the 
same word, so an emphatic word predominates over all the others in the 
same clause; and as there may be words with a primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary, &c., accent, so there may be clauses with a primary, secondary, 
tertiary, &c., emphasis. Each collection of words terminated by a slight 
pause, has, however, one word which is more emphatic than all the rest, 


lated “why hast thou forsaken me;”’ but if we analyse the phrase, we shall not find 
a great advantage on the Semitic side. Lama is for what, two words in one, which 
we contract into why, and often separate into what for. Sabachthani consists of 
three parts: sabach, forsook, or has forsaken, because we discriminate what, in the 
original, is confused; tha, thou; ni, me; although these words are only so used when 
affixed to others. Hence, translated word for word, and syllable for syllable, we have 
“‘ forwhatforsookthoume,”’ which is of precisely the same length. We will give another 
example :—The Arabic word, bikurtinihim, was cited by our master as one word 
expressing what required many words in English. On analyzing, we find, b/, with; 
koriini, horns; him, their ;—with their horns, three syllables, instead of five; and it 
is only a peculiarity in our mode of writing, that we prefer writing them disjoined, and 
not connected, thus, withtheirhorns’, as we pronounce them. Since writing the above 
note, we have an opportunity of seeing these ideas well carried out in Dr. Brown’s Pasa- 
glott System of Teaching Languages. Languages, in which the relational parts form 
separate words, he terins analytic, and the other synthetic. Thus, he dissects the 
Latin word, amavissemus, into am, love; a, act; v, have-d (preterit); isse, might, 
could, would, should, or ought; m, I; u, euphonic epenthesis; s, thou; so that 
amavissemus is the synthetic “ loveacthavedmightiandthou,” &c.; while “the Eng- 
lish idiom requires the translation to begin with grammatical characteristics, and to 
proceed from the right almost directly to the left; as, ‘Thou and I (that is, we) 
might, ought, could, would, or shauld have acted, or made love, or have loved,’ ’’ p. 2. 
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and this may be considered the natural clause, in the same way as a simi- 
lar test determined the natural word. A sentence is composed of one or 
more clauses, and each sentence will have its predominant clause. Each 
sentence must, however, contain a proposition, or something asserted con- 
cerning something else. We are not going to enter upon the logical con- 
struction of sentences, as it would lead us too far away from our present 
subject. It is for the same reason that we shall not enter upon the slight 
modifications which some of our assertions respecting emphatic words in 
every clause, &c., must necessarily undergo in particular circumstances. 
It is sufficient, in this place, to point out the general theory, which the 
reader will readily apply, and adapt to particular cases. 

This loudness, or accent, is, theoretically, entirely independent of the 
duration of the syllable which is thus more loudly spoken ; and, in instru- 
mental music, the very shortest tone can be produced with any degree of 
loudness. As a general rule, however, it will be found that it is almost 
impossible to pronounce any syllable with a great degree of loudness 
without making such a muscular effort that the muscles refuse to relax 
with the same rapidity as when the sound is slight. Hence the tone of 
such syllables necessarily lasts somewhat longer, and it may be a question 
whether any true short vowel can ever receive the accent. At any rate, 
it is clear that this is not the case in English, and, probably, in any 
modern European language. In the ancient languages, however, we meet 
with a theory of duration totally independent of accent, on which it is 
necessary to make a few remarks. 

The absolute duration of the sound of a syllable is called its quantity. 
Tn order to compare the quantity of any syllable with that of another, it 
is convenient to refer both to some standard. This standard is called the 
short syllable, and is presumed to be the shortest sound which a man can 
utter distinctly, It is, however, evident, from this subjective definition, 
that a “‘ short syllable’ must have very different meanings according as 
it is used by different persons. The theory goes on to say that the syl- 
lable of twice the length of the short syllable is long; and, in as much 
as a vowel can of itself constitute a syllable, it follows that the long 
vowel is exactly twice the length of a short one. Ths short syllable is 
supposed to consist of the short vowel, preceded by as many consonants 
as we please, and followed by not more than one; for if a short vowel is 
followed by more than one, whether in the same or a following syllable, 
the syllable containing it becomes long. ‘There are certain cases in which 
this last rule does not apparently hold good, as when a vowel is succeeded 
by a mute (p, b, t, d, k, g, f, v, 8, z, &c.), followed by a liquid (1, r, m, 
n.) Thus, in Latin, the word nigro has the i naturally short, and the 
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first syllable may, therefore, be either long or short. The reason of this 
we suppose to be, that as gr is an initial combination, the syllables might 
be divided ni-gro, in which case, the i, not being followed by any conso- 
nant, would be short; or nig-ro, when the first syllable would end with a 
consonant, and the next syllable beginning with one, it would be long by 
position, as it is termed. 

This theory, which seems in the highest degree artificial, is nevertheless 
so grounded in nature, that the whole of the ancient Latin and Greek 
versification is founded upon it. How these nations managed to keep up 
in each word the duration of each syllable distinct from its accent, with- 
out speaking in a regular musical singsong, we are not prepared to say. 
The fact of the versification being founded upon the duration of the syl- 
lables, and not upon their accents (except, perhaps, some of the older Latin 
poems), while all modern verse (French excepted )) depends entirely upon 
the succession of the accents to give it rhythm, would seem to show that, 
as at present, the accent is the predominating feature of a word, so in the 
flourishing times of the Greeks and Romans, it was the succession of 
quantities which produced the chief effect on the ear. There are, however, 
some considerations upon the nature of sounds, which seem to show that 
the distinction of duration is not founded in the nature of syllables, and 
they will, perhaps, tend to account for the present total disuse of that 
species of rhythm which is based upon it. 


(3.) There it no recognized accent in the French language. There is, however, 
a spoken one, which is very carefully investigated by Rapp. This modern accent is 
generally on the first syllable, but the rhyme of the older poetry presupposes an 
accent on the last syllable of the line. The whole of French versification is highly 
artificial. The heroic verse consists of two lines of twelve syllables, followed by two 
of thirteen syllables (the thirteenth being an e muet, or so pronounced), and these 
followed by two of twelve syllables, and soon. The rhymes which do not terminate 
with e muet are called masculine, those which do, feminine; this has nothing to do 
with the genders of the words themselves. No word beginning with a vowel is 
allowed to follow one ending with a vowel. But for this purpose the final nasal 
vowel is not counted such; and the final vowel may be an e muet, which is then 
elided. In other cases (except in the third person plural imperfect, as aimaient) the 
e muet is reckoned as a syllable, and, when the words are sung, always pronounced ; 
but its general omission in reading poetry, by destroying the regularity in the number 
of syllables, destroys, at the same time, the little remnant of rhythm that the lines 
possessed, There must always be a pause at the end of the sixth syllable. The 
rhyme being thus the chief mark of the termination of the verse, blank verse is, of 
course, unknown; it would be absolutely indistinguishable from prose. The rhyme 
is frequently allowed to consist of two identical syllables. We have purposely 
omitted to consider the principles of rhyme and versification in this little work, as 
they require a more extended notice than we were able to bestow upon them; but the 
structure of French verse is so peculiar and so little known out of France, that we 
thought a short notice of it would prove interesting. 
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A long vowel may be prolonged to any length, and consequently cannot 
be presumed to be precisely double the length of any given measure (see 
supra, pp. 56, 57). Again, the stopped vowel, (which cannot be heard 
except in conjunction with a consonant) is merely rudimentary and is al- 
ways shorter than the unstopped short vowel however short that may be. 
This theory also assumes that the preceding consonant can add nothing 
to the length of the vowel, which is true enough, but, if it is continuous, 
it may add considerably to the length of the syllable. No one, for exam- 
ple, will pretend that he can pronounce stréngth in the same space of time 
as enth; or, to take a still more striking example, sksh/nétski in the same 
time as inétski. The theory then commits the mistake of considering 
vowels independently of the syllables of which they form part. As regards 
the following consonant, the theory will only allow a syllable to be long 
when the short vowel is followed by at least two consonants, and yet if a 
vowel be followed by only one, but that a continuous consonant, the dura- 
tion of the syllable may be prolonged indefinitely, as his..... , but the 
vowel itself remains the same length however few or many consonants may 
follow it. True in Italian (and perhaps therefore in Latin) when a double 
consonant follows any vowel, both are pronounced, that is, there is a slight 
pause between the final value of one consonant and the initial value of the 
next, and consequently the time of pronouncing the first syllable may be 
considered as lengthened by the intermediate pause. 

In singing words, again, we find that the most stubborn syllables may, 
by practised organs, be pronounced in the shortest times, and apparently 
the shortest syllables lengthened by a little contrivance, so that we are 
more than ever perplexed in our search after the feeling of the different 
duration of syllables. Mr. Mitford (in his Harmony of Language) en- 
deavours to prove the existence of quantity even in the English language, 
but we feel quite unable to appreciate his examples. Whatever the feeling 
of long and short syllables was, it may be safely declared to be lost at the 
present day, except in one single instance, namely that of the long and 
short vowel, and in this instance the short vowel is always unaccented, 
although we have long vowels which are perhaps unaccented, or at any 
rate have only a secondary accent (supra p. 56). The effort necessary to 
produce a greater degree of loudness, as before remarked, occasioning the 
speaker to dwell longer upon these accented sounds. Thus although ac- 
cent is in itself perfectly distinct from quantity, yet the presence of accent 
occasions (in modern language:, at any rate) an increase in the length of 
the syllable. 

We mention what is called “foreign accent’’ here, although not exactly 
referring to the other matters in this chapter, because we do not consider 
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it deserving of a separate section. The ‘“‘ tone,” as it is better called, to 
distinguish it from the accent which we have just been considering, is pro- 
perly, the quality of speech. It is that which distinguishes the pronun- 
ciation of one person from that of another, independently of the real 
difference in the sounds they utter ; in the same way that the note played 
by a bassoon differs from that played by a violin (supra, p. 29). It is the 
same with the pronunciation of different nations. A Frenchman will utter 
i differently from an Englishman, and this difference must be ascribed to 
the foreign tone only. We have no means of marking the existence of 
this tone but by prefixing to any sentence the words “ French tone,” 
‘‘German tone,” &c., as may be required. What these tones are, can 
only be learned by much practise and observation in the countries them- 
selves where these tones prevail. 





CuaptER 3.—THE TRANSITION ALPHABET. 


In the preceding pages we have given an analysis of our own sensations 
as far as they relate to spoken sound, and we have employed certain cha- 
racters which recall those sensations tous. If any one else attaches certain 
sensations to those characters they will in like manner serve to recall 
them to him. Whether the set of sensations which they recall in others 
will be precisely the same as those which they renew in us, it is impossible 
to say, but the probability is that they will be neither exactly the same nor 
very dissimilar. We have attempted to go beyond the mere analysis and 
to point out certain land-marks which should guide others in their endea- 
vours to obtain the same set of sonorous sensations. It is only when 
those land-marks have been firmly established by frequent experiment, 
and have been generally recognized, that we can hope to succeed in the 
formation of a natural alphabet. | 

The term ‘“ Alphabet of Nature,” we should apply to a series of sym- 
bols representing certuin Mechanical Conditions requisite for the produc- 
tion of the sensations termed spoken sounds, so that those conditions being 
fulfilled, the same set of sensations in the same order may be produced in 
. any individual. The sensations will, indeed, differ in different individuals, 
but it is absolutely necessary to the idea of perfection in an alphabet that 
the sensations should be precisely similar every time that they are expe- 
rienced by the same individual. 

Such an alphabet it is at present impossible to construct. But an 
approximation may be made to it. Prof. Willis’s experiments allow us to 
attach definite ideas to certain symbols. Thus o represents the sound 

2 
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heard when a pipe is vocalized and extended to 44/, inches (supra p. 35). 
This symbol is then one which may be said to belong to the Alphabet of 
Nature: it represents certain mechanical conditions which may be pro- 
duced at any time, and which will be followed by certain sensations in 
different individuals, each sensation being symbolized by o, because, al- 
though, probably, different in each individual, it is the invariable sequence 
of the same conditions in each. This one instance may suffice to give a 
clear idea of what a real Alphabet of Nature would be for the vowels, and 
to shew how desirable it would be, if attainable. As regards the conso< 
nants we are fortunately able to approach more nearly to the required 
degree of perfection. We believe that the consonant scheme we have 
proposed is, as far as it extends, nearly perfect. This arises from the 
fact that the consonants or closings of the apertures of the mouth produce 
more marked modifications of the voice than the mere contracting of those 
apertures, whereby the vowels are distinguished. Hence we find in ety- 
mology that it is the consonants to which the original signification of 
words seems to cling. 

By these observations we would be far from implying that our own 
consonant scheme contains all the consonants which exist, or that those 
which we have selected are arranged absolutely in the best order. Our 
doubts principally affect the gutturals, or throat consonants, and the 
nasals, as we believe that it is the near approach of those consonants to 
the vowel modifications which occasions the difficulty concerning them. 
Thus Prof. Latham (English Language, p.106) mentions two Lapland sounds 
which he symbolizes by x y and would place where we have inserted kh 
gh, considering kh gh as mere varieties of k and g. There would also 
appear to be varieties of the nasal consonants or vowels in the Chinese 
language ; but of these we are unable to speak. 

We wish not to be misunderstood in the title we have chosen for this 
work, ‘The Alphabet of Nature.” We have already explained what we 
mean by this term, and have expressly said that we do not consider know- 
ledge in a sufficiently advanced state at present for the formation of such 
an alphabet. The series of symbols which we have proposed in the pre- 
ceding pages do not then constitute an Alphabet of Nature, they are only 
offered as approximations to such an alphabet ; an approximation, not to 
the forms which it would be best to assign to the characters in such an 
alphabet, but to the analysis on which it should be constructed. The 
forms have been selected upon quite a different principle, namely, a desire 
to approximate in the greatest possible degree to the forms in common 
use, so that the words written in accordance with our alphabet may be 
printed by common printers with an ordinary fount of types. We have 


fh 


my 
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also endeavoured to render the printing easy, by a contrivance, which we 
shall explain presently, for diminishing the number of diacritical marks 
employed for shewing the difference between full and stopped vowels,:so 
that we may offer our alphabet as the most complete yet constructed and 
the most convenient for general typographical purposes.“ 

In the former chapters) we gave the several tables from which a com- 
plete alphabet may be formed, and we shall now collect these into one 
complete table, in which each sign will be placed in what we consider its 
proper position, together with some word in which the sound represented 
by this sign actually occurs. This, it will be observed, is only a subjec- 
tive standard, and we regret that we have none better to offer. The 
mode of using the one we furnish is as follows. Let the reader pronounce 
the exemplificative word carefully until he is quite certain of the sen- 
sation which he receives in uttering it, and is able to discriminate this 
sensation from all others and to reproduce it as often as he pleases. This 
is a difficult task, but it is absolutely necessary for the perfect comprchen- 
sion and use of the alphabet we furnish. Having obtained this sensation 
and having the idea of it clear in his mind, he is able to compare it with 
the sensations which he experiences when other persons speak, and is able 
to say with certainty what sonorous sensations are excited in him when 
they utter certain words, and therefore to know whether they are among 
those sensations which he experiences in repeating the key words m our 
table. If they aro, he is immediately able to spell that word, for himself, 
m such a manner as perfectly to recall the pronunciation of the individual 
whom he heard speak. But it may be asked { will the same characters 
recall to another person, who uses the same alphabet, and who has acquired 
the knowledge of its use, in the manner already indicated? Of this we 
can be by no means sure, because we are ignorant of this person’s consti- 
tution and therefore cannot possibly state whether the same external 
causes will produce the same effect upon him as upon the first person: 
But as the general sensations produced in different individuals by the 
same external causes, do not appear, in ordinary cases, to differ very much, 
(indeed, were we to find that they did so differ we should conclude that one 
or more of them were very peculiarly constituted,) we may assume that in 


(1.) We do not even except Mr. Pitman’s Phonotypic Alphabet, because of the 
new types which that requires, and because, although temporarily extended, it is 
really limited to the English language. When the phonotypes come into general use, 
as it is to be hoped they will, and the alphabet is properly extended, it will, of course, 
be far more convenient than any other hitherto proposed. This Alphabet is explained 
in Part IIL, infra. 

(2.) Supra, pp. 51, 54, 64, 73, 78, 79, 80, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 95, 124, 126 
128. 
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this case also the difference of sensation will not be very material; if it 
were, there would be no possibility of constructing an alphabet at all; 
nay, language itself would be impossible. We believe that the sensations 
of sound in different persons bear a very much greater resemblance than the 
ideas excited by words having an abstract signification. For example, we 
think that the sensations of sound excited in any number of persons who 
have studied our alphabet, by the characters rait, ron, truth, dzhestis, whig, 
tori, tshertsh, &c., would be of a much more uniform kind than the ideas 
excited in the same people by the corresponding words, right, wrong, truth, 
justice, whig, tory, church. More than this it is of course impossible to 
accomplish. 

These remarks will serve likewise to shew tha impossibility of there 
being any standard for pronunciation. Even with the help of the speak- 
ing machine, when properly constructed, it would be impossible to make 
the whole world pronounce alike. The different constitutions of our ner- 
vous systems (of the brain in especial) forbids it. The causes being dif- 
ferent in each individual the effects are necessarily dissimilar. It is the 
same with painting. We have-only to regard the pictures of the different 
masters with a tolerable degree of attention to become aware that each 
paints in a certain style both of form and colouring, and this style can 
only be attributed to the constitutional differences of the painters them- 
selves, and consequently of the sensations which they derive from viewing 
the same natural object. We have been induced to dwell on this point 
because it is one but too often neglected by those who judge of the utility 
or inutility of such undertakings as the present, and of the correctness of 
the results obtained. It must be borne in mind that there are as many 
different vowel systems as there are speaking individuals in existence ; (5) 


(3.) “Facts daily presented to our observation, afford equally simple reasons for 
almost infinite diversification of language. It is invariably found that wherever society 
is at once dense and refined, language tends to be uniform throughout the whole popu- 
lation, and to undergo few changes in the course of time, Wherever, on the contrary, 
we have a scanty and barbarous people, we have great diversities and comparatively 
rapid alterations of language. In so much, that while English, French, and German 
are each spoken, with little variation, by many millions, there are islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, probably not inhabited by one million, but in which there are ~ 
hundreds of languages, as diverse as are English, French, and German. It is easy 
to see how this sliould be. There are peculiarities in the vocal organization of every 
person tending to produce peculiarities of pronunciation; for example, it has been 
stated that each child, in a family of six, gave the monosyllable, fly, in a different 
manner (eye, fy, ly, &c.,) until, when the organs were more advanced, correct 
example induced the proper pronunciation of these and similar words. Such depar- 
tures from orthoepy are only to be checked by the power of such example; but this 
is a power not always present, or not-always of sufficient strength. The able and 
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that out of this infinite diversity only few can be selected, and that those 
few must be characteristic vowels, which will excite nearly the same sen- 
sations in all individuals ; identity of sensation being of impossible attain- 
ment. It will consequently happen occasionally that sensations will be 
experienced for which no symbol has been proposed; this is inevitable. 
In such cases it will be necessary either to invent new symbols, with 
small chance of their being understood, or to use a symbol which recalls 
a sensation very closely approximating to the correct one. 

With these preliminary observations we present to our readers the 
alphabet which we have composed in accordance with the analysis ex- 
plained in the preceding pages. We shall term it “Tur TRANSITION 
ALPHABET,” as we presume to consider it as a stepping stone from what 
is notoriously bad, to a just, philosophical, and natural analysis and ar- 
rangement of spoken sounds. 


self-devoted Robert Moffat, in his work on South Africa, says, without the least 
regard to hypothesis, that, amongst the people of the towns of that great region, ‘the 
purity and harmony of language is kept up by their pitchos, or public meetings—by 
their festivals and ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their constant intercourse. 
With the isolated villages of the desert, it is far otherwise. They have no such 
meetings; they are compelled to traverse the wilds often to a great distance from 
their native village. On such occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can bear a 
burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and leave their children to the care of two 
or three infirm people. The infant progeny, (some of whom are beginning to lisp, 
while others can just master a whole sentence, and those still farther advanced, ) romp- 
ing and playing together, the children of nature, through the livelong day, become 
habituated toa language of their own The more voluble condescend to the less pre- 
cocious, and thus, from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect joined together without rule, 
and, in the course of a generation, the entire character of the language is changed.’ 
I have been told that in a like manner the children of the Manchester factory workers, 
left for a great part of the day in large assemblies, under the care of, perhaps, a 
single elderly person, and spending their time in amusements, are found to make a 
great deal of new language. I have seen other children, in other circumstances, 
amuse themselves by concocting and throwing into the family circulation entirely new 
words; and I believe I am running little risk of contradiction when I say, that there 
is scarcely a family, even among the middle classes of this country, who have not 
some peculiarities of pronunciation and syntax, which have originated among them. 
selves; it is hardly possible to say how. All these things being considered, it is 
easy to understand how mankind have come at length to possess between three and 
four thousand languages, all different, at least, as much as French, German, and Eng- 
lish, though, as has been shown, the traces of a common origin are observable in them 
all.” —Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 1844, pp. 316-8. 
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I. VOWELS. 






Oral. 
Short. 


signify 
pomocy (Pl) 
Sunday 
F) — 
messa (I) 
) = 
augist 


knocker 
G) — 
limbo 


into 





TRANSITION ALPHABET. 


EXAMPLES, 


knit fim (P) fin (F) 
towarszystwo (Pl) — — 
debt — — 
ben (1) — —_ 
Sam vda (P) an (F’) 
patte (F) — —_— 
cot ndo (P) — 
vuol (I) — — 
CUurTY — un (F) 
backe (G) = ad 
bonne (F) Camées (P) | on (F) 


PROPER DIPHTHONGS. 


EXAMPLES. 
I Diphthongs. 


Nasal. 
Stopped. Full. | Stopped. 























U Diphthongs. 





——— DS | eS | | aay SS 





aye eye 
toy 
bruisen (D) 


suoi (1) 
pfui (G) 





II. BREATHINGS. 


liatus. |}Comprsn.|| Soft. 





Dei (1) perfeito (P) || Europa (I) — 


@il (F) — 


— blue (Y) 
laude (I) | loud 


eee 


know (¥) 


PIPL ddd 


EXAMPLES. 


Hard. | Strong. {| Hiatus. | Comprsn. 





he casa {my ,ouse|,othman 
(FI) (A) 


7 LABIALS. 
Outer . 
Middle 
Inner . 

PALATALS. 
Outer . 
Middle 


-_ a 
"nls 


GUTTURALS. 


: Middle 
Inner 






LABIALS. 


= Inner .. 


Outer .. 


Outer... 
Middle . 


— 


Inner 
PALATALS, 


| Outer . . 


- Middle 


. |deed| teat | zeals|cease| rare | **¢7° | — 


) Inner .. 


GUTTURALS. 


| Outer . . 
! Middle . 





rm 


\= 8 \val 


\ 


IV. CONSONANTS. 


SYMBOLS. 
Natural. 





Explosive. Sibilant. Trill. Nasal. 
sp. { wh. | sp. | wh. | sp. | wh. | sp. 


enters | ee | Geese | come, oe, | ee | oe) 


EXAMPLES. 
Natural. 


Explosive, Sibilant. Trill. Nasal. 
sp. | wh. | sp. | wh. | sp. | wh. | sp. 
babe} peep| way | wheet |brrr/ip.11 Olechism 
—_— |— w(G) whew!) —— | — | 


— | — lvalve| fife] — | — | — 


— | — | thy |thigh|z(Plj — | nun nih( 








— | — |vision| vidous| lod? | cw)| — 


—= es yew Auman | — — — 
—— | 7 [kénigrlich (Gp TT] TT | 
GOK | COCK} yo5¢ cpitnoca (aM. Gr.|p. 123} hang} Ge 








ABBREVIATIONS IN THESE T 


Arabic, G. German. 
Dutch. I. Italian. 
French. M. Gr. Modern Greck. 
Florentine. P. Portuguese. 


t= © 08 %& 


ti 


t! 


ti _ we 


- 


| on ee el Me - Ms 


ee em Lie feel 


= Alt wt _. 


ae 








tk at A ee ae er 





a 
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The only point which will require explanation in this Table,(4) is the 
“18e of the indifferent vowel characters which have been introduced for 
he purpose of saving diacritical signs. For this purpose the indifferent 
"haracter i is made, under certain circumstances, to supply the place of any 
“ne of the other three, viz., the long, short, or stopped, which are placed 
m the same line with it in the table. Hence, the indifferent vowel cha- 

acter will, in an open accented syllable, represent a long vowel, as bi=bi. 
wee open unaccented ..... Short vowel, as bebi=bebi. 

. closed syllable, accented or not, a stopped vowel, as man—=man. 

nN syllable will, for the purpose of these rules, be considered closed, when 
he vowel it contains is followed by, at least, one consonant at the end of 
. word, or, at least, two consonants, of which the second is not | or r, in 
he middle of a word; all other syllables are open. All letters classed as 

onsonants in the table, and no others, are considered to be such. 

The use of i, u, 9, in the formation of proper and quasi diphthongs, 
‘1as been already adverted to (supra, p. 81). When the characters express 
ounds which do not diphthongize with the preceding vowel, they must be 
-narked with a common dizeresis ; thus, ei, aii, i2, as eiryol—aérial. 

_ When the indifferent vowel character does not suffice to represent the 
roper vowel, the true vowel character must be employed; hence we must 
‘write fimili, wek, wiked, wiknes, wél, for famili, wek, wikéd, wiknés, 
‘vél. It will be so frequently necessary to use 9 for the short e in Eng- 
‘ish, that we recommend the use of it on all occasions in which the sound 
,t represents occurs ; thus, diforont, rather than diferent, which would, 
-10wever, represent precisely the same sound. 
» It will not be necessary to mark the accent on every word. In the 
‘najority of languages, it is upon the penultimate, or last syllable but one. 
.n Polish this is a rule almost without exception. The French profess to 
"rave no accent, and, therefore, none should be marked on French words 
‘see Part IT., chap. 2, note 3). In Hebrew, the accent is generally on 
rhe final syllable. In learned Arabic, if a word contains no long vowel, 
‘or closed syllable, the accent is on the penultim of dissyllables, and ante- 
(4.) It should be mentioned that we have found it convenient to represent @ in 
;vriting by a letter somewhat like the Greek ¢; to denote single italic letters, by 
placing a dot beneath them; and single small capitals, by a wavy line, similar to that 
over the Spanish fi, and written over descending or tail letters, and under any other 
\etters. The accents and diacritical marks are written over or under the written 
etter, in the same way as they appear in the printed text. The printer should 
ilways be particularly cautioned about 9 n, that he should not mistake them for the 
talic 0, n, which should be written 9 n. The letters 


®, B, &c., 9, 0, 9, &c., 0, Q, are only the inversions of 
a, a, &c., e, 6, 6, &c., i, d, respectively. 
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penultim of polysyllables ; otherwise it is on that long vowel or closed 
syllable nearest the end of the word. In Spanish, the accent is usually on 
the penultim of words ending in vowels, or the formative s, and last syllable 
of words ending with consonants; the accent is, otherwise, marked in the 
usual orthography of Spanish. In Italian, the accent is generally penul- 
timate when the word ends with a vowel, and becomes ultimate when this 
vowel is elided, as, Inva'‘no, Invan’; but it is very capricious. In German 
and Dutch it is on the radical syllable, or syllables, of the word, and is, 
therefore, immediately discoverable by those who know the language. Eng- 
lish, a compound of the Germanic and Roman languages, sometimes follows 
one rule, and sometimes another ; but the feeling of the Englishman leads 
him to place the accent on the first syllable of dissyllables, and the ante- 
penultim of other polysyllables. In ancient Greek the position of the 
accent was determined chiefly by the quantity of the final syllable; the 
modern Greeks retain the accent in the same place, but as the feeling of 
quantity is lost, the accent is necessarily capricious. 

From these remarks, it follows that no general rule will apply to all 
languages for the position of the accent; but that if we lay down a few 
general rules in each language, and only mark the position of the accent 
when these rules do not apply, we shall save a great number of accentual 
marks, which is important in printing. We will, therefore, lay down 
these rules :— 


1. In English, German, and Dutch, the accent is on the first syllable 
of dissyllables, and the antepenultimate of polysyllables. 

2. In Spanish and Italian, the accent is on the penultimate or ulti- 
mate, according as the word ends with a vowel or consonant. 

3. In Hebrew the accent is ultimate. 

4. In Arabic, it follows the real rule, just explained. 

5. In all other languages, and in all languages not particularly speci- 
fied when the words are quoted, the accent is on the penultimate. 

6. No accent can be placed on a short vowel; hence, when the vowel 
in the syllable which would be regularly accented is marked short, the 
accent will be on the next preceding syllable not containing a short vowel, 
when there is such a syllable, and, when there is not, on the next suc- 
ceeding syllable, not containing a short vowel. Hence, indiforentli is 
accented on the last syllable but three, and kentrishon on the penultimate, 
both against the general rule 1. 

7. When we have occasion to mark the position of the accent, we 
may often save a diacritical mark thus :—The accent can only occur on 
syllables containing a long or a stopped vowel. When the vowel is long, 
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place the accent immediately after it, as repli’t—riplit, dinai’/=dinai; when 
the vowel is stopped, place the vowel after the consonants, which will, m 
that case, invariably terminate the syllable, as withstand, kontradikt’. 
Compare réprima nd=réprimand. 

We shall thus often be able to choose between writing the accent or 
using a diacritical mark; thus the words 


wiknes, famili, folod,‘) spélin =wi'knes, fami, fol’od, spel'in ; 
and either mode may be adopted. We prefer the diacritical mark for 
brevity, as the insertion of the accent adds a type, besides breaking the 
word into parts, which is rather unpleasant to the eye. 

In order to give a specimen of the manner of using the Transition 
Alphabet with these abbreviating rules, we annex four passages, English, 
German, French, and Itahan, with pronunciation figured. These must 
not be criticised as specimens of pronunciation, but as specimens of the 
power given us by this alphabct, to exhibit a particular pronunciation, 
be the same good or bad. If capable of shewing a bad pronunciation, it 
is capable of shewing a good one, because it contains symbols for all the 
sounds used in the correct pronunciation, and the error, where there is 
one—and we expect that hardly any one will read over the following 
passages without detecting several errors, objective or subjective—arises 
from a false arrangement of symbols. Thus, if in writing with musical 
symbols, a person should accidentally use a wrong one, as b flat for 6, 
he will still write what any musician can read, and what would direct the 
musician to produce a certain sound. The blunder would simply consist 
in using a wrong symbol. lence we apologize for our errors in pronun- 
ciation ; they are our own, and are not chargeable upon our alphabet. 
We have simply represented those sounds which, on comparing them with 
the sounds of our key words, appear to us, to the best of our recollection, 
to be those used by Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians, in 
reading the following passages. The sources of error are, therefore, two- 
fold: first, difficulty of appreciating the foreign sounds themselves; se- 
condly, difficulty of remembering in what words these sounds are used, 
when appreciated. The first error is due to the individual who listens, 
the second to the vicious orthography usually employed. If such a musi- 
cal orthography prevailed, the harmonies of Bach and. the melodies of 
Mozart would be as effectually lost to the present generation as are, unhap- 
pily, the rhythm of Chaucer and the utterance of Shakspere in our own 
tongue, and those wondrous sounds which charmed the ancients as they 
flowed from the lips of Homer, Herodotus, or Cicero. 


_ (5.) In fdlod, and similar words, although fdlo is the pronunciation of follow, it 
may be doubted whether followed does not prolong the last syllable, and become fdlod. 
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EXAMPLE I. ENGLISH. 


COMMON SPELLING. 

From the foregoing sections, we arrive 
at the theory of a full and perfect alpha- 
bet and orthography, of which a few 
(amongst many others) of the chief con- 
ditions are as follows :—1) That for every 
simple single sound, incapable of being 
represented by a combination of letters, 
there be a single simple sign. 2) That 
sounds within a determined degree of like- 
ness, be represented by signs within a 
determined degree of likeness; whilst 
sounds beyond a certain degree. of like- 
ness, be represented by distinct and diffe- 
rent signs, and that uniformly. 3) That 
no sound have more than one sign to ex- 
press it. 4) That no sign express more 
than one sound. 5) That the primary 
aim of orthography be to express the 
sounds of words and not their histories. 
6) That changes of speech be followed by 
corresponding changes of spelling. With 
these principles in our mind, we may mea- 
sure the imperfections of our own and of 
other alphabets.— The English Language, 
by R. G, Latham, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity College, London; page 149. 


TRANSITION SYMBOLS.(6) 

From dhi forgo'in sekshenz, wi oraiv 
at dhi thisri ov e ful and perfekt alfa- 
bet and orthdgrofi, ov whitsh e fyu 
(emenst ménj gdherz) ov dhi tshif kon- 
d{shenz ar az fdloz:—1) Dhat for évari 
simpal singal saund, inkepabel ov biin 
réprizent’ed bai e kombine’shan ov létarz, 
dhér bi e singel simpal sain. 2) Dhat 
saundz widhin’ e ditermind digri’ ov laik- 
nes bi r&éprizent’ed bai sains widhin’ e 
ditermind digri’ ov laiknes; whailst 
saunds biyond e svrtin digri’ ov laik- 
nes, bi réprizent’ed bai distint and difo- . 
ront sains, and dhat yu niférmli. 3) Dhat 
no saund hav mor dhan wen sain tu eks- 
pres’ it. 4) Dhat no sain ekspres’ mor 
dhan wen saund. 95) Dhat dhi praimori 
ém ov orthdgrafi bi tu ekspres’ dhi 
saundz ov werdz and not dhér historiz. 
6) Dhat tshénjiz ov spitsh bi félod bai 
kérispondin tshénjiz ov spélin. Widh 
dhiz prinsipalz in augar maind wi me mé- 
zhar dhi imparfekshonz ov auar on and ov 
gdhoer alfabets.—Dhi Inglish Langwidzh, 
by R. G. Letham, Profes’ar ov dhi Ing- 
lish Langwidzh and Lit’arertshyur, Yuni- 
ve'rsiti Kélidzh, Lenden; pédzh 149. 


EXAMPLE II. GERMAN. 


Nur noch zwei Fragen. Wenn wir die 
Monchsorthographie nicht hatten, sondern 
eine bessere, und dann einer jene vorschlii- 
ge und zugleich Grundsatze und Zweck 
anfuhrte; er konnte aber keine andre, als 
die erwahnten, [naimlich dasz die Ortho- 
graphie so beschaffen seyn soll, dasz sie 
nicht in Regeln gebracht werden konne; 
ihr Regelmisziges widerartig seyn, und 
die Anwendung oder Nichtanwendung des 
mitzuschreibenden Etymologischen keine 
Griinde haben soll; indem der Zweck ist, 
die Orthographie, eine Sache, die beynah 
jedem nothwendig, wie das Sprechen ist, 
auf alle Weise schwer zu machen], weil 
es keine andre gibt: wiirde man ihm da- 
ruber nicht wenigstens ein leises Wort zu 
sagen haben? Und hat man sich selbst 
keins, wenn man zur Vertheidigung der 
ersten, und zur Verwerfung der letzteren 


Nir nokh tsvhai frajhan. Vhen vhir di 
menkhsortografi’ nicht héten, zondarn 
aina bésora, und dan ainar yana for’shli’- 
jhe und tsuglaich Grund’zets’a und tsvhek 
an fir’ta; ér kenta abar kaina andaro, alz 
di érvhénten [némlich das di Srto- 
grafi zo boashafen zain zol, das zi 
nicht in rejhaln gobrakht vhérdon kgno ; 
ir rejhalmésijhes vhidorfrtijh zain, und 
di an’vhend’un oder nicht’an’vhend’un des 
mit’tsushrai’ banden étimologhishen kaina 
grinda haben zol; indém dér tsvhek ist, 
di Grtografi', aina zakho, di baina 
yedom notvhendijh, vhi das shpréchon ist, 
auf ala vhaize shvhér tsu makhon], vhail 
es kaina andre gibt; vharda man im da- 
raber nicht vhenijhstanz ain laizes vh6rt tsu 
zaghen haban? Und hat man zich zelbst 
kains, vhen man tsir fortai‘dijhun dér 
érstan, und tsur fervhérfun dér letsteran 


(6.) Asin the English language a vowel is always long or short, and never stop- 
ped, before an r which does not precede a vowel in the same word, advantage is taken 
of this circumstance to use the indifferent character before r in such situations; thus, 


tar, form, ferm, tir=tar, form, farm, tir. 


Again, the stopped Q is not found in Eng- 


lish, but is always substituted by the stopped 5; we, therefore, use the indifferent 
character, 0, to represent 6 in those cases in which, by our general rules, it should 
represent 9. These two abbreviations only apply to English. 
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in lautes Geschrey ausbricht ; endlich aber 
miide und heiser zu sich selbst kommt, 
und dann mit einem halben Gedanken 
liberlegt, wofiir, und wowider man denn 
so geschrieen habe 2—KLopstock.(7) 


THE ALPHABET OF NATURE. 
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in lautes gashrai aus’bricht’; endlich abar 
mide und haizer tsu zich zelbst komt, 
und dan mit ainam halbon gadanken 
hboarlejht’, vhofar, und vhovhidar man den 
zo gashrign haba ?—Klopshtok. 


EXAMPLE III. FRENCH.®) 


Un enfant élevé dans un pauvre village, 
--revint chez ses parens, et fut surpris 
d’y voir..un miroir... D’abord il aima 
son image;.. et puis par un travers bien 
digne d’un enfant,.. et méme d’un étre 
plus grand, ..il veut outrager ce qu'il 
aime, .. lui fait une grimace, et le miroir 
la rend... Alors son dépit est extréme; 
-- il lui montre un poign menacant, .. il 
se voit menacé de méme... Notre marmot 
faché s’en vient, en frémissant, .. battre 
cette image insolente; . . il se fait mal aux 
main. Sa colére en augmente;.. et, fu- 
rieux, au désespoir, .. le voila, devant 
ce miroir, .. criant, pleurant, frappant la 
glace. .. Sa mére, qui survient, le console, 
Vembrasse, .. tari ses pleurs, et doucement 
lui dit; .. “ N’as-tu pas commencé par 
faire la grimace ..& ce méchant enfant 
qui cause ton dépit?”..“ Oui.” ‘“ Re- 
garde & présent: tu souris, il sourit; .. tu 
tends vers lui les bras, il te les tend de 
méme;..tun’es plus en colére, il ne se 
fache plus:..de la société tu vois ici 
Vembléme; .. le bien, le mal, nous sont 
rendus,”—LAFONTAINE.(9) 


(7.) Translation. 


Only two questions more. 


en anfan elve danz en povra vilazh, 
e. revin she se paran, e fa sifirpri 
d i vwar.. en mirwar. .. d abGr il éma 
son im&zh,..e pdi par en travér byig 
dinye d en anfan, .. e mém d en étro 
la gran, .. il vet utrazhe sa kil 
ém, .. lai fét tn grimias, e la mirwar 
la ran... dlrs son dépi ét ekstrém ; 
.. Il lui montr en pwin monasan, .. fl 
so vwa monase da mém. .. notrh marme 
fashe s an vyin, an frémisan, .. batrh 
set im4zh insolant; .. il sa fé mal o 
min. Sa kglér an ogmant; ..e, fa- 
rig, o désespwar, .. lo vwala, devan 
sa mirwar, .. krian, plgran, frapan la 
glas... Sa mér, ki sfirvyin, le konsol, 
Vanbras, .. tari se pler, e diisman 
lui di; .. “n a ti pa komanse par 
fér la grimas,..a so mé€shant anfan, 
ki koz ton d&épi?” .. “Ui.” “ Ra- 
gard a prézan: tai suri, i] suri; .. ta 
tan vér lui le bra, il ta le tan da 
mém; .. tin e plis an kolér, fl na sa 
fasha pli:..da la sosiete ti vw&z isi 
Vanblém; .. la byin, lo mal, nu son 
randa.’’—Lafontén. 


If we had not the monkish ortho- 


graphy, but a better one, and then some one were to propose this to us, and were to 
quote its principles and objects ; and he could not cite any others but those just men- 
tioned, (namely, that the orthography should be of such a nature as not to admit of 
rules; that what is regular in it should be against its nature, since there are no rea- 
sons to show for the writing or non-writing of the etymology; the object being to 
render orthography (a thing nearly as useful to every one as speaking) in every possible 
way difficult] because there are no others; should we not have, at least, a word to 
whisper in his ear? And have we none to whisper in our own, when we break out 
into loud shouting in defence of the one and rejection of the other, and, at last, tired 
and hoarse, come to ourselves and reflect, with half a thought, on the wherefore and 
whereagainst we have been so shouting ? 

(8.) The original is in verse; to save space, we have printed the words as in 
prose, distinguishing the termination of a line by two dots, thus, .. 

(9.) Translation. A child who had been brought up in a poor village, .. returned 
‘to his parents’ house, and was surprised to find there .. a mirror... At first, he liked 
his image, .. and then, with a whim well worthy of a child, .. and even of a larger 
creature, .. he wishes to injure what he is pleased with; .. makes a face at it, and 
the mirror returns it... His rage then becomes extreme; ..he displays a menacing 
fist, .. he sees himself menaced in the same manner... Our babe in a passion pro- 
ceeds, trembling (with anger), ,. to beat this insolent image. .. He hurts his hand. 
This adds to his rage, .. and, furious, in despair, ., behold him before this mirror, .. 
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EXAMPLE IV. ITALIAN.®) 


Prendi uom rozzo, e comun, fanne un 
monarca, . . tosto il favor del ciel sopra gli 
piove : .. tosto divien di sapienza un’ arca: 
-. nella testa di lui s’alloggia Giove... 
Decide, ordina, giudica: un oracolo: 
tutto a untrattodivien: pare un miracolo. 
E percid con ragion trasecolati .. restan 
quei savi, che un destin felice .. al fianco 
d’un monarca ha collocati, .. scorgendo 
in tutto quel ch’ ei pensa e dice .. sublime 
idée, pensier’ profondi e nuovi, ., né sanno 
dove diavolo li trovi— Parla un sovrano? 
E’ come parli un Nume; ,, ode ciascun, 
pronto obbedisce e tace;..né contradir, 
né replicar presume; .. @ legge universal 
cid che a lui piace ;..e par che accomu- 
nato abbia con lui .. lo stesso Onnipotente 
i dritti suiiChe pit? I’ estro gli vien, 
mi crea ministro,,.e sia pur’ io bestia 
ignorante e sciocca;.. tutta la monarchia 
reggo e amministro, .. ho scienza nel cer- 
vel, sentenze in bocca... Tolta da me la 
balordaggin prima, .. par ch’ altro conio 
il mio padron m’imprima.—Cid prova che 
il monarchico governo.. é d’ogni altro 
governo il pid perfetto; .. e all’ immortal 
somiglia ordine eterno,.. onde veggiam 
che ]’ Universo é retto; .. ogni bene in se 
stesso aduna e accoglie, .. e ogni qualun- 
que mal slontana e toglie.—Casry.(10) 


Prendi wom roddzo e komin/, fanne tin 
monarka.. tdstoil favor’ del tshyél sdpralyi 
pyove..tdsto divyén di sapientsa tin Arka: 
- nella testa di lui salloddzhya dzhyove.. 
détshide, dr/dina; dzhyu’dika: tin orakolo: 
tutto ain tratto divyén: pare tin mirakolo. 
e pértshy6 kon radzhyGn trasekolati.res/tan 
kwei savi, che iin destin felitshe .. al fyanko 
dun monfarka a kollokati, .. skérdzhendo 
in tutto kwel kei pensa e ditshe. .sublime 
idee, pensyér’ profondie nwévi,..né sanno 
dove dyavolo li trévi.—p&rla in sovrano? 
é kéme parli in nume;..dde tshyaskin, 
pronto obbedishe e tatshe. .né kontradir’, 
né réplikar’ presume ..é leddzhe univérsal’ 
tshy6é ke a lui pyatshe. .e par ke akkomu- 
nato abbya con lui. .lo stesso onnipotente 
i dritti suii—che pyu? lestro lyi vyén, 
mi krea ministro,..e sia pur io bestya 
inyorante e shyokka..tutta la monarkia 
reggoe Aamministro. .6 shyentsa nel tshér- 
vél, sententse in bokka.. tdlta da me la 
balérdaddzhin prima..par kaltro konyo- 
il mio padron mimprima.—Tshy6 préva ke 
il monarkiko govérno.. @ donyi altro 
govérno il pyu pérfetto..e al immortal 
somilya érdine etérno. .onde veddzhyam 
ke lunivérso @ retto;..gnyi béne in se 
stesso aduna e akkdlye,..e gnyi kwalun- 
kwe mal slontana e t6lye.—Kasti. 


shouting, weeping, striking the glass... His mother, who comes up, consoles him, 
embraces him, .. dries his tears, and softly says to him, .. “ Didst thou not begin by 
making a face .. at this naughty child, who is the cause of thy passion?” .. “ Yes.” 
*‘ Look, now; though laughest, he laughs; .. thou stretchest thy arms towards him, 
he stretches out his to thee; .. thou art no longer in a passion, he is no longer angry. 
.. Thou seest here the emblem of the world ;.. the good or ill we do is returned to us.” 

(10.) Translation. Take aman, rude and common, make a monarch of him, .. at 
once the favor of heaven rains down upon him; .. at once he becomes a repository 
of wisdom; .. in his head Jove lodges, .. he decides, ordains, judges; an oracle .. 
in an instant becomes. It seems a miracle.—And therefore it is with reason that 
they are confounded, .. the sages, that a happy destiny .. has placed at the side of a 
monarch, ,, discovering in all that he thinks and says .. sublime ideas, profound and 
novel thoughts, .. and know not where the devil he found them . .—Does a sovereign 
speak? It seems as if a Deity spoke; ..each one listens, promptly obeys, and is 
silent, .. none dares to contradict, nor to reply. .. His will and pleasure is an univer- 
sal law, ..and it seems as if the Omnipotent himself ..had shared his rights with 
him.—What more? The fit seizes him, he makes me minister, .. and even if I were 
an ignorant and stupid brute .. I rule, and administer the whole monarchy. .. I have 
sense in my head, and sentences in my mouth; .. and, clownishness being first re- 
moved from me, .. it seems as if my master struck me like a new coin.—This proves 
that the monarchical government ..is more perfect than any other government, .. 
and resembles the immortal eternal order .. by which we see the universe is ruled 
-- It unites and receives all that is good, .. it keeps off and removes all evil what- 
soever. 
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Weg have now completed our analysis of spoken sounds, and briefly pointed 
out how the ultimate elements thus determined may be combined into 
new compound sounds forming syllables and words. From the difficulty 
of the subject, it can be no matter of surprise that our conclusions are far 
from entirely according with those of many Phoneticians who have pre- 
ceded us. How many these may be we cannot say, but that they have 
been numerous the reader will perceive when informed that alphabets 
more or less complete have been furnished by the following Englishmen, 
1) Dr. Biber, 2) Prof. Clark, 8) Dr. Darwin, 4) Messrs. Fulton and 
Knight, 5) Rev. H. Henslowe, 6) Sir John Herschell, 7) Sir Wm. Jones, 
8) Prof. H. Key, 9) Mr. Knowles, 10) Prof. Latham, 11) Dr. Charles 
Orpen, 12) Mr. I. Pitman, 13) Mr. Smart, 14) Prof. Wheatstone, 15) 
Bishop Wilkins, 16) Dr. Young ; Americans, 17) Dr. Franklin, 18) Abner 
Kneeland, 19) Rev. EB. Rich; Frenchmen, 20) De Stains, 21) Thibeau- 
din, 22) M. de Volney; Germans, 23) Prof, Becker, 24) Dr. Rapp, 25) 
Dr. Kaltschmidt, 26) Friedr. Schmitthenner ; Pole, 27) Major Beniowski. 
A full account of the works, in which the first 26 of these alphabets are 
contained, will be found in the Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 133— 
144, 322—329. 

Space does not permit us to take all these 27 alphabets into considera- 
tion, but we cannot pass them entirely over, and shall therefore select 
some of the most important. They fall into two classes ; first, those 
which relate to language generally, as Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 24, and 25 ; and secondly, those which refer to some particular lan- 
guage, as Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 9,10, 12, 18, 14, 17, 18, 19, 27, to English, and 
Nos. 23, 26 to German. The most complete alphabets of the first class, 
are Nos. 8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 24; and in the second we may confine our- 
selves to Nos. 6, 10, 12, and 13. 
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The differences between the alphabets just cited, and that previously 
explained under the name of “ The Transition Alphabet,” resolve them- 
selves into three classes, I.) The discrimination of sounds between which 
we detect no distinction, II.) The identification of sounds which to us 
appear dissimilar, and III.) The arrangement of the ultimate elements of 
speech. To these might be added IV.) The symbolization, but this we 
consider unimportant, except in the case of No. 12, because no alphabet 
besides this consists of a series of symbols which are intended to be per- 
manent. In giving some account of these alphabets we shall therefore at 
once translate the symbols into those of the Transition Alphabet, placing 
two symbols to an element in the IInd case, and subdividing a symbol 
thus r’, r’, in the Ist case; while a ? will be placed where we are doubt- 
ful what sound was intended, We shall afterwards say a few words on 
these differences, and finally enter upon the question of symbolization 
with reference to Mr. Pitman’s Phonographical and Phonotypical Systems. 


I. GENERAL ALPHABETS. 
1.—Wilkins. 


First in point of time we must place Bp. Wilkins’s very acute analysis 
of speech, given in his ‘ Essay towards a Real Character and a Philoso- 
phical Language,” 1688, to which we gladly acknowledge our many 
obligations. 

In the causes of letters there are observable,” says he, in p. 359, “A. 
The ORGANS by which they are formed, either more I., Common; 
lungs, throat, mouth, nose; or II., Pscutrar; 1. Passive, [1' palate, 
(according to the parts 1" inmost or middle, 2" foremost) ; 2' teeth, (either 
the 1” root or inner gums, or 2" top); 3! lip (1" upper 2" lower)]; 2. 
Active, [whether the 1’ tongue, (according to the 1” root or middle, 2” 
top) or 2’ lips]. B. The ACTIONS of these Organs, whether by I., 
AppuLsgE, of the 1. Lips [either 1' to one another, or 2' to the tops of the 
teeth) ; 2. Tongue, [in respect of the 1! top of it to the teeth (their 1” 
tops, 2" roots or gums) 2! root or middle of it to the palate] ; II. Tre- 
PIDATION or vibration, either of the 1. Lips or 2. Tongue [whether 1’ 
top, or 2' root or middle of it] ; III. Percoxartion of the breath between 
the 1. Lips contracted, or 2. Tongue [either the 1’ top of it, (applied to 
the 1” tops, 2" roots of the teeth), 2' root or middle of it, applied to the 
inward palate. | 

‘These I conceive to be all the kinds of actions and configurations 
which the organs are capable of, in order to speech. What kind of letters 
are framed by these will appear in the next table. 
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‘¢ All simple letters may be distinguished into such as are; either 
‘A, APERT and free, according to degrees | 


a. 


GREATER; styled most properly vowels, which may be distin- 
guished into I. Labial, being framed by an emission of the 
breath through the lips contracted ; 1. less, as 0, 2. more, with 
the help of the tongue put into a concave posture long ways, 
the whistling or French i u; II. Lingual; the breath being 
emitted when the tongue is put into a posture 1. more concave, 
and removed at some distance from the palate 0,6; 2. less con- 
cave, or plane, and brought nearer to the palate 4, é (?) ; 3. some- 
what convex to the palate é, é (?). 

LESSER ; being either, I. Sonorous; of which it may be said, 
that they do somewhat approach to the nature of consonants, 
and are medie potestatis (possessed of an intermediate power) ; 
because when they are joined to any vowel to compose what we 
call a diphthong, they put on the nature of consonants, and 
when they are not so joined, but used singly, they retain the 
nature of vowels, which is the reason why it hath been so much 
disputed amongst some learned men, whether they are to be 
reckoned amongst vowels or consonants. These may be dis- 
tinguished into 1. Labial, by an emission of the breath through 
the lips more contracted u, i, w; 2. Lingual, when the breath 
is emitted betwixt the middle of the tongue in a more convex 
posture, and the palate i, 1, y; 3. Guttural, by a free emission 
of the breath from the throat e, e; II. Mute, when the breath 
is emitted through the organs of speech being in the same posi- 
tion as before, but without voice; to be distinguished as their 
three preceding correspondents, into 1. Labial, wh; 2. Lin- 
gual, yh; 3. Guttural, h. 


“B. INTERCEPTED and shut, according to degrees 


a. 


LEssER; which because they have something vowelish in them, 
are therefore by some styled semivowels, being spiritous and 
breathed, whether I. Labial; being pronounced through the 
1. mouth; (by 1'. Appulse of either lip to the opposite teeth, 
framing v sonorous f mute; 2'. Trepidation of the lips like that 
sound which is used in the driving of the cows, (B), to which 
there is a correspondent mute, (Bh), sometimes used as an in- 
terjection of disdain; 3’. Percolation of the breath, betwixt 
both the lips contracted round-wise, which makes the yocal 
whistling sound, (vh) to which likewise there is a correspondent 
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mute whistling (fh); but neither of these two last -pairs being 
of use in Language” (but see supra pp. 104—106, 119), 
“they need not therefore have any marks or letters assigned to 
them]; 2. nose; by an appulse; either of the lips against 


. one another or against the top of the teeth, framing m sonorous, 


mh mute. II. Lingual ; either in respect of {1' the top of the 
tongue being pronounced through the 1. mouth, by [1' appulse, 
of the top of the tongue to the (1” top of the teeth ; the breath 
being emitted through the middle of the mouth, framing dh 
sonorous, th mute; 2”. foremost part of the palate ; the breath 
being emitted through the corners of the mouth, framing 1 
sonorous, lh mute ;) 2'. Trepidation or vibration; against the 


inmost part of the palate, framing r sonorous, rh mute. 3’. 


Percolation of the breath ; between the top of the tongue and 
the roots of the teeth, whether (1" subéle, framing z sonorous 
and s mute, or 2”. dense, framing zh sonorous and sh mute) ;] 
and 2. the nose, by an appulse of the top of the tongue to the 
roots of the teeth, framing n sonorous, nh mute; or of II’. the 
root or middle of the tongue, being pronounced through 1. the 
mouth ; [by 1' Appulse to the inward palate, framing gh sono- - 
rous, kh mute; 2! Trepidation, which will frame a sound like 
the snarling of a dog, (qh ?), to which there is a correspondent 
mute, like that motion which we make in hauking, not neces- 
sary to be provided for by any letter for language; 8’ Percola- 
tion of the breath between the root of the tongue and. the 
inward palate (jh ?), to which there is a correspondent mute, 
which makes a sound like the hissing of a goose (ch?) not 
necessary to be provided for by any mark assigned to them for 
letters ;] 2. the nose; by an appulse of the root of the tongue 
to the inward palate, framing N sonorous, and nh mute, } 


GREATER; which do most partake of the nature of consonants, 
and may be styled non-spiritous or breathless, to be distin- 
guished according to the active element of speech into I. La- 
bial ; intercepting of the breath by closure of the lips, framing 
b sonorous, p mute; II. Lingual, in respect of the {I’. Top 
intercepting the breath, by an appulse to the bottom of the. 
teeth, framing d sonorous and t mute; or II’. Root; inter- 
cepting the breath by an appulse to the inmost palate ; framing 
g sonorous, k mute.” 


We have placed queries to A, a, II, 2, and 3, for in = examples which 
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Bp. Wilkins gives, he calls the first the sound in bate, vale, fate, &c., &. ; 
the second that in beate, veale, feate, &c., &c., the latter being fictitious 
spelling. We know, indeed, that these words are pronounced with e, and 
therefore the former had @, perhaps; if so, the Bishop’s classification of 
the short (i. e. stopped) and long vowels would be—d 6, a 6, é e, 11, — 
o,Uu, y¥—; not admitting short (stopped) 9, or long v. He objects 
to marking the difference between short (stopped) and long vowels. The 
improper diphthongs he forms with i and u, as well as the proper ones. 
Using o, a, e, i, 0, u, 8, for his seven vowel characters, he represents our di 
by oi; our ai by ai, our ai by vi; aw (as distinct from our 6) by ou; the 
ew in hew by eu (which he thus distinguishes from yi) ; and our au (ow 
in owl) by eu; while ii=ye, iu=you, uu=woo, ui=we. He has given, 
as a specimen of his alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer and Apostle’s Creed, 
which we subjoin, translated (using the seven vowel symbols just proposed, 
and the rest as explained in the alphabet), as a specimen of the pronun- 
ciation of his day. There seem to be some oversights in the mode of 
spelling, but, with the exception of two obvious misprints (dhen for dhein, 
and badi for bodi), we have transcribed the passages literatim. 

1. vur fadher huitsh art in heven, halloéd bi dhei nam, dhei kindem 
_kem, dhvi uill be den, in erth az it iz in heven, giv vs dhis dai vur daili 
bred, and forgiv vs eur trespassez az ui forgiv dhem dhat trespas against 
es, and led vs not intu temptasion, bet deliver vs from ivil, for dhvin iz . 
dhe kindem, dhe peuér and dhe glori, for ever and ever, Amen. 

2. vi biliv in God dhe fadher olmviti maker of heven and erth, and in 
Dzheses Kreist his onli sen eur Lord, huu uaz konseved bei dhe holi Gost, 
born of dhe Virgin Mari, seffered ender Ponsies Pvilat, uaz kriusifiéd ded 
and beriéd. hi dessended intu hel, dhe therd dai he ros again from dhe 
ded. hi assended intu heven, huer he sitteth at dhe reit hand of God dhe 
fadher, from huens he shal kem to dzhedzh dhe kuik and the ded. ti 
biliv in dhe holi Gost, dhe holi katholik tshertsh, dhe kommiunion of Saints, 
dhe forgivnes of sinz, dhe reserreksion of dhe bodi and lvif everlasting, 
Amen. 


2.— Young. 


Next to this alphabet of Bp. Wilkins, that of Dr. Young is, among those 
furnished by Englishmen, the most comprehensive. He divides the let- 
ters into 8 classes, thus (Lectures, vol. 2, p. 276) :—Class 1. ‘ Pure 
vowels consisting of a vocal sound formed in the larynx, not interrupted 
by the tongue and lips, nor passing in any degree through the nose.” 
1,9; 2,4; 3, long & (?), short 4; 4, long 0, short 5; 5,0(?); 6,0; 
7, 8; 8,93 9,2; 10, long i, short ti; 11, d'; 12, &; 18,1; 14,1; 
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15,e; 16,8; 17, Class.2. ‘‘ Nasal vowels consisting of a vocal sound, 
passing, without interruption, through both the mouth and nose.”’ 18, an; 
19, on; 20, en; 21, tm (?); 22, in, Class 3. “Pure semivocals, con- 
sisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in its passage, yet capable of being 
prolonged, not passing through the nose. 23,1; 24,1’; 25, lh; 26, - 
r'; 27,1°; 28,v; 29, dh; 80, gh, jh; 31,2; 82,zh. Class 4. ** Nasal 
semivocals consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in the mouth, and passing 
only through the nose.” 383,m; 84,n; 35, N. Class 5. ‘ Mixed semi- 
vocals consisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in its passage through 
the mouth, and passing partly through the nose.” 36,n’. Class 6. ‘“ Ex- 
plosive letters consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in its passage.” 37, 
b; 38,d; 39, g. Class 7. ‘Susurrant or whispering letters having no 
vocal sound, but capable of being continued.” 40, h; 41, f; 42, th; 
43, kh, ch; 44,8; 45, sh. Class 8. ‘‘ Mute letters having no vocal sound, 
and incapable of being sounded alone or continued.” 46, p; 47, t; 48, k. 

We have placed a query to 8, for the two instances cited are French, 
dme, femme, which are allowed to rhyme in French poetry, although pro- 
perly pronounced ame, fam. No. 5,0; the examples are homme de robe, 
which some pronounce 6m do rob, and others om da rob, which we believe 
to be more correct. Nos. 7 and 8, y' and y’; the examples to y! are jeu, 
il, and to #° jeux, neeuds ; to our ear all are pronounced wea #, thus, zhe, 
vil’, zhe, ng. Nos. 11 and 12, d', f?; the example for i is the German 
ligen, that for i? the French une laitue, to which is added—*“ In Norfolk 
and in Devonshire the English u is sometimes pronounced &’.”” We believe 
the German é# and French u to be properly identical, but in many parts of 
Germany the i is allowed to approach i much more nearly than the French 
ever allow their « to be pronounced ; perhaps it is this which has occa- 
sioned the distinction to be made by Dr. Young. No. 21, wn, the nasal 
sound corrsponding to i’, and not considered in the Transition Alphabet. 
We have no proper idea of the sound; Dr. Young says, “ The erse term 
for a calf is lhino, as pronounced in Rossshire.” 

The diphthongs are denoted by a vinculum drawn over the diphthon- 
gising vowels, and y and w are dispensed with, i and u being used. Our 
three diphthongs ai, di, au, become ai, O1, ou. The following short 
example is translated from Dr. Young’s symbols, the distinctions of a: 
and short being made only where he makes them : 

¢ huén lyvlY ugumen stiips to folt, 
end foindz tu lét dhat men bitreY, 

¢ huot tshar’m ken sudh hor? melenkéli ? 
2 huot ar’t ken uelp hor? gilt ouel ? 


‘Some would read, in the first line, tii, and not to.” 
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3.—Key. 


Prof. Key can hardly be said to take the vowels into consideration, as 
he only figures five, namely, i, e, a, 6, i. His alphabet scheme (Penny 
Cyclopedia, Art. ALPHABET) is chiefly remarkable for his proposed 
arrangement of the consonants. He adopts the old grammatical distinc- 
tion of medials (g, d, b), tenwes (k, t, p), and aspirated letters, discri- 
minating, however, in these (what is not done by the older Latin and 
Greek grammarians) the “middle aspirates’ (gh, dh, v) from their 
‘‘ delicate relatives” (kh, th, f). He finds a similar relation among the 
sibilants, and calls y and w letters sui generis (of a peculiar kind). His 
tabular arrangement is calculated to display these relations, the paralle- 
lopipedon being used for the first twelve consonants just named, a prism 
for the sibilants, a straight lme for the liquids, and another for the vowels ; 








ae 
1. . Consonants. 2. Sibilants. 
pe oe a Se er «| 
ee 
[8 gh— + kh | Vs a 
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We may mention that, for uniformity, he represents v, f, by vh, ph; 

tsh by zh (this is singular) ; and dzh, zh, by j Eng. and 7 Fr. 
- “In the preceding parallelopipedon, the three horizontal planes, be- 
ginning from above, represent the guttural, or palatal, the dental and 
labial letters. The front vertical: plane includes the aspirates, that at the 
back the non-aspirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letiers, 
that on the right the tenues. Every letter is, of course, at the intersec- 
tion of three of these planes, and may be defined accordingly.” 
| 4.— Orpen. 

Dr. Charles Orpen (Pestalozzian Primer) confines himself nearly to 
the English vowels, which he arranges thus:—1l, bee; 2, air; (23, 
bread); 3, baa; (3%, papa); 4, journey; 5, awe; 6, owe; 7, woo; 
(74, feu). What the distinction between 3 and 34 may be, we have not 
been able to discover. Another example of 3 is the exclamation ah/ 
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and it is said to be the name of the first letter of the alphabet according 
to Irish pronunciation. 34 is also illustrated by sha’n’t, bar, mamma. 
Perhaps Dr. C. O. means one for 4, and the other for 4, but his examples 
are not sufficient to determine. He makes i short of 1; &of 3; 6 of 
5; i of 7; but calls 4 y, identifying it with but. His vowels may, 
therefore, be stated pretty accurately as being ‘ 
1,17, 7; 2,6, 6; 24, é; -3, a', a; 84, a; 4,%, 2; 5,6,5; 6,0 
7, u,t; 8,2 


His consonants are shown by the following table (p. 167), in which the 
vowels are also introduced. For convenience we have used the Roman 
numerals and accented Arabic figures in place of the following sentences : 


I. “Mechanisms of the movements, and postures of the different 
parts of the mouth and throat, by which the material of speech, viz., 
Ist, mere non-vocal breath, or, 2nd, vocalized breath o voice, is modified 
in its expiration, or exit, through the mouth or nose.’ 

II. ‘Oral Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
lst. mere non-vocal breath,—or—2nd. vocalized breath, or voice,— 
through the mouth. In all these, the air is prevented, either wholly, or 
partially, from escaping through the nose, by the soft palate being raised, 
so as either entirely, or very nearly, to close up the posterior nostrils, or 
the posterior openings into the nose, from the throat.” 

Ill. ‘Nasal Consonant Powers; affecting the sound of the Exit of 
lst. mere non-vocal breath,—or—2nd. vocalized breath, or voice,— 
through the nose. In all these, the air is allowed to escape through the 
nose, by the soft palate being lowered, so as to leave open the posterior 
opening into the nostrils, from the throat.” 


1°, ‘Organs concerned in the mechanism of their articulation, either 
by Ist. Position ;—which may be either,—a. Apposition or Contact ;— 
or—b. Juxta-position, or Approximatedness ;—or by—2nd. Motion ;— 
which may be either,—a. Approach; b. Separation; c. Vibration. 

2°, ‘Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly intercepting, or per- 
mitting, the exit of mere non-vocal oral breath.”’ 

8°. ‘Consonant Powers; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 
mere non-vocal oral breath.” 

4°. ‘Consonant Powers; softly and slowly intercepting, or permit- 
ting, the exit of oral vocalized breath, or voice.” 

5°. Consonant Powers; softly and slowly modifying the exit of 
oral vocalized breath, or voice.” 

6°. “Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 
mere non-vocal nasal breath.”’ 
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72. ‘Consonant Powers ; softly and slowjy modifying the exit of 
nasal vocalized breath, or voice.”’ 

1’. “Two lips, vibrating, alternately separated, by the current of air, 
and touching.” 

2’. Two lips separated, as little as possible, in the centre, anc 
forced suddenly wider asunder, by the jerk of the breath.” 

8’. ‘Two lips touching firmly, as in p final and mh, or gently as in 
b final and m ; or separated quickly as in p initial or medial and mh; or 
slowly, as in b initial or medial, and m.” 

4', ‘Lower lip pressed firmly, as in f, or gently as in v, against the 
edges of the upper front row of teeth.” 

5’. The tip of the tongue, pushed forward, between the two front 
rows of teeth, and pressed firmly as in th, or gently asin dh, up against 
the edges of the upper row.” 

6’. “The tip of the tongue, lying against the back of the lower front 
teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in s, or gently as in z, against 
the upper side-teeth, and while the edges of the lower front row of teeth 
are a little farther back and behind those of the upper, and nearly 
touching.” 

7’. “The tip of the tongue raised behind, but not touching, the upper 
front teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in sh, or gently as in zh, 
against the side upper gums, and while the edges of the lower front row 
of teeth are pushed forward a little, so as to be exactly under those of the 
upper front row, and nearly touching, and the two lips pushed forward a 
little.” 

8’. ‘The whole of the edges of the tip and sides of the tongue, 
pressed firmly as in t final and nh, or gently as in d final and n, against 
the whole of the front and side inner upper gums, or separated quickly, 
as in t initial, or medial, and nh, or slowly, as in d initial or medial, and 
n, from them.” 

9’. The whole of the sides of the upper surface of the tongue pressed 
against the whole of the sides of the hard palate, while the tip is a little 
bent down, and a narrow channel left along the centre of the whole 
tongue between it and the hard palate, from back to front, which channel 
is forced suddenly wider open, by the jerk of the breath.” 

10’. “The tip of the tongue, fixed firmly, as in lh, or gently as in l, 
against the inner upper front gum, while its two sides do not touch the 
side upper gums, and so are made to vibrate a little, with the double exit 
of air round them.” 

11’. * The tip of the tongue curled upward and backward, firmly, as 
in rh, or gently as in r, towards the arch of the hard palate, while its 
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sides are pressed firmly, as in rh, or gently as in r, against the sides of 
the hard palate, and its tip is made to vibrate quickly as in rh, or slowly 
as in r, by the exit of air over it.” 

12’. ‘The surface of the root of the tongue separated a very little 
from the soft palate which vibrates a little, quickly in kh, and slowly in 
gh, by the exit of the current of air.” [§ When there is vibration is not 
one of the letters a eh or gh produced ?] 

13’. ‘The whole surface of the root of the tongue, and the whole 
soft palate, touching firmly as in k final and Nh, or gently as in g and n, 
or separated quickly as in k initial or medial and wh, or slowlygas in g 
initial or medial and Nn.” 

14’, “*The surface of the root of the tongue and the soft palate, 
widely separated asunder, by the jerk of the breath from the lungs.” 

15’. “ The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 
rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz :—of 19 
with 17, and 20 with 18.” 

16’. “The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 
rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz. :—of 35 
with 15, and 36 with 16; 35 with 17, and 36 with 18.” 


The common Arabic figures shew Dr. C. Orpen’s alphabetical order. 


I, II. IT. 
] Q@ Qe 3° 4° 5? 6° 7° 
} 1.Bh 2.B 
2! 3.w 4.5.6. 
8! q-p 8.b 9.mh 10.m 
4! i1.f 12.v 
5! 13.th 14.dh 
6! 15.8 16.2 
7' 17.sh 18.zh 
8’ 19.t 20.d 21.nh 22a 
9! 23.y 94—28 
10’ 29.lh 80.1 
11’ 81.rh $2.r 
12’ 83.kh 84.ch 
138! 85.k 86.¢ 37.Nh 38.n 
: 14! 39.h 40. 
15! 19 &174sh 20 & 18.dzh 
16’ 85 & 15.ks 36 & 16.¢2 
35 & 17.ksh 36 & 18.gzh 


The numbers 4. 5. 6. 24-28. 40. which are left blank in the table, shew 
where Dr. C. O. considers the vowels sounds which he has previously - 
numbered 7, 6. 5. 1, 2. 24. 8. 84. 4. respectively, are to be inserted. 
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5.—Rapp. 

As a full account of M. de Volney’s alphabet has been mserted in the 
Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 110—114, we shall conclude our 
description of the alphabets of the first class by presenting that of Dr. 
Rapp, while we regret that we are obliged to make our account so very 
brief. The great assistance which we have derived from his valuable and 
extensive work, Die Physiologie der Sprache, 4 vols. 8vo., pp. 1200, is 
shown by the frequent reference made to it in the preceding pages. 

He traces the vowels from one single undeveloped sound, 9, which, 
when developed, becomes a. This developed a he conceives to stand 
precisely in the middle between the two extremes, or poles, i and u, of 
which i is termed the positive, and u the negative pole. The vowels now 
assume two directions, one towards i, and the other towards u, these 
being the extreme tones, while e, 0, lie between them anda. ‘ We thus 
arrive,’ says Rapp, (vol. 1, p. 23), “at the five well-known principal 
vowels, a—e, i—o, u,”’ all considered short, but capable of being pro- 
longed or stopped. ‘ But whilst,” continues he, “ e and o allow of being 
elevated to i and wu, they also admit of depression, so that e becomes é, 
and o becomes 6. The whole of these phenomena may be connected thus: 
the two polar directions of the vowel system, reckoned from a, may be 
considered as a continuous line passing through an infinite number of 
intermediate points or stages, until it arrives at the extremities i or wu. 
Upon this scale, however, three stations have been established, as easily 
recognizable and practically useful; for the positive series, a, é, e, i, de- 
scribes a narrow semicircle in the mid-region of the mouth, while the 
negative series, @, 0, 0, u, seems to describe a large semicircle about the 
former. From this relation it follows that i and u alone can be properly 
said to be absolutely fixed points, and that all the other vowels are only 
arbitrarily placed in the scale, and are removable either upwards or down- 
wards. We evade this difficulty in practise by the aid of intermediate, 
or half vowels. Thus, between @ and ¢, we have the English short 
[stopped] &, between ¢ and e, the French 2 [?], between e and i, the 
Dutch sharpened [stopped] i, in ik, [? 1]; between a and 4, the a [? 4] 
as usually pronounced in Saxony; between 6 and 0, the Italian open 4, 
the Danish aa, and Swedish &; between o and wu is the Italian o stretto 
(9), and the Danish and Swedish long 0; also the Polish 6, with the 
acute accent. Thus far the investigation may be followed by the ear; no 
human organ will, however, be able to appreciate the slight intervals by 
which, in different regions, any single vowel is raised or depressed a comma 
in the scale; and it is sufficient for us to have convinced ourselves that 
the circle of vowels does not consist of absolute phenomena, but is a 
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living scale, which can only be problematically divided by assumed points. 
Hence there is no sense in disputing as to which is the purest e, 0, & or 
6, but, perhaps, there may be in the investigation of the purest i or u; 
and it is very probable that some organs may pronounce these sounds 
more purely or energetically than: others. With this vocal circle, many, 
or, perhaps, the greatest part of the languages in the world, are content. 
But there is a third series of vowels, which, because it proceeds in the 
middle, between the other two (the positive and negative) series, cannot 
be better designated than as the middle series of vowels. The character 
is undecided—chiaroscuro, darksome and mysterious, like all middle 
things, and mongrels. The middle vowel between e and o is, as is well 
known, », and that between i and w, is ¢. But since this series takes 
part in the whole development of the others, it must also be considered 
as continuous, from the point of indifference-to the extremity 2.” He 
thus proceeds to class.» (considered as a short vowel, and different from 
2) below g, and the sound we have represented by 6, in p. 51, above p, 
and next below 7. 

Dr. Rapp next considers the nasal vowels, and doubts about there being 
any corresponding to the poles i and u, although he thinks that they may 
be found in Portuguese. The nasal of e easily becomes that of ¢, which 
he takes as synonymous with our in; the nasal of ais our an, and that 
of o, our on, that of », our en. As Dr. Rapp considers other nasals, we 
shall represent his nasals by attaching n to the short vowel characters 
used in the rest of his scheme; by this means én=in; pn=wen; on= 
on; an=an; and 6n=9dn, perhaps. 

Dr. Rapp arranges his vowels in the following schemes :— 


ScHEME 1. Pure Vowels. ScHemMe 2. WNasals. 
ia u a pn on 
e D 7) é&. on on 
€é v Oo an 
a 
Scurme 8, Pure Vowels and Nasals Combined. 
, Degrees. 
i = uo upper pure 
Op. en By pn on upper nasal 
%., e o Dp 0 .4& intermediate 
%, én fon on > lower nasal 
%& & 8b 5; lower pure 
Indifference oa undeveloped 
an nasal 
a developed 
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We regret that we cannot follow Dr. Rapp through his long dissertation 
on the diphthongs, nor would it be possible to render his theory clear by 
an abridgement. No one, however, who wishes to prosecute the study of 
Phonetics will fail to possess and study this learned treatise. 

The Consonant Table follows, and those signs which differ from our 
own, will be explained immediately afterwards. 

Dr. Rapp’s Table of Consonants. 
a 
Z z Dental F f | Lingual 4 3 Palatal | Guttural 
: 3 oF 


cE: 


—— es ee eee 
SS ee | eee | eee | ee ee 


Labial 


I. Exploders. 

1. Indifferent |*| * 

2, Weak side | 

a. Soft Explo- |b] b, 
ders 





b. Spirants 
a. First class |¥ | Ya 


cn | Oe | eEKS | decane | STD | ASRecnree | COARSE 


B. Second class |vh 





AA || ASOD, 
en Cee | eee | Ee | En | meee | ES OS OND 


8. Strong side 

















a. Hard Explo-]p| pr t k, 
ders 
th'in? z|s 

b. Aspirates f | 2 |s° ch? 
II. Impeders iz 

1. Nasals my Mle x Na 
Te CE 

b. R Ty Tan r Ten 





The x, +, x of this table were explained in p. 118. By x, Dr. Rapp 
represents a consonant intermediate to x and +, and resembling x more 
nearly thans. Similarly x, is a consonant between 7 and x, and resem- 
bling x rather than +, and similarly for b,, &. These he does not give 
as really existing consonants, but as possible, 
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There are four consonants represented by th. Of these th’ is our ¢h in 
thin ; and th’is the Spanish z, which we are not able to distinguish from 
the former (see supra, p. 120); th, is athicker pronunciation of th’, “ pro- 
duced,” says Dr. R., “by placing a large portion of the tongue, instead 
of its point merely, against the upper teeth,” and th, is a corresponding 
variation of th®. On the varieties z s, z’ s’, zh sh, see supra, p. 120, under 
Ss. In the aspirates, palatal and guttural divisions, we have ventured to 
enlarge on Dr. Rapp’s consonant table, in order to include some letters 
which he only cursorily mentions in vol. 1, p. 69. The letters ch’, jh’, 
are those which we have described in pp. 109, 121, under the forms ch, 
jh, simply ; while ch’, jh’, are peculiar intermediate consonants which Dr. 
R. detects as auxiliary consonants in Danish and modern Greek, although 
unknown to us in the latter. The other letters kh, gh, are those already 
so denoted by us. Dr. R. in his table only gives ch’, ch’, kh, and says 
that it is difficult to distinguish the spoken from the whispered consonants 
in this division. 

The L he divides into two, the positive 1’, spoken towards the back of 
the throat, and the negative 1', spoken near the teeth. The former, }’, ge- 
nerates the weakened |’, and the latter, I', the Polish 1. These l’ and 
I' are constantly occurring in all languages, the latter, I', after indifferent 
or negative vowels (a, a 6, 0, uw), the former, 1°, after positive vowels (é, e, 
i). When, therefore, there is a tendency to pronounce one or the other, 
without regard to the preceding vowel, either that vowel is changed, or 
the L itself is changed or lost; thus I? leads from |’ to or y, and |" from 
Lto aor 6. The former case we see exemplified in the French pronunci- 
ation which changes 1’ to yh in fille=fiyh, and omits it in brillant =briyan 
(supra, p. 128), and in the Italian language which transforms the Latin 
plano, blanco, into pyano, byanko; the latter is the case in the change of 
psalm, walk, (once perhaps psalm, walk, or vhalk,) into sam, wok. The 
RB has almost a similar division, but the pure r occurs in this case. The 
rz, is, Dr. R. supposes, the pure Polish rz (see supra, p. 125). 

Although this alphabet scheme contains many letters omitted both 
by ourselves and others, yet it has its omissions likewise, among which 
we need only particularly notice the English w, of which Dr. R. says, 
when speaking of vh (vol. 1, p. 61), “if we continue to soften the effect 
of vh we shall come to the English w, which, however, is nothing but a 
pure vocal prefix of the vowel u (ein reiner Vocalvorschlag des Vocals 
u).” 

With this imperfect description of the early portion of the greatest pho- 
netical work yet produced, we close our account of general alphabets. 
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II. ENGLISH ALPHABETS. 


There are three questions to be solved concerning a particular phonetic 
alphabet of the English language. 

Ist. $ What are the elementary sounds in that language ? 

2nd. % How shall they be symbolized ? 

8rd. {Is it possible or expedient to bring a new and correctly phone- 
tical alphabet into common use ? 

Ist. As far as we have observed, the following appears to be the alpha- 
bet in actual use among English speakers, those excluded whose pronun- 
ciation is decidedly provincial :— 

Long Vowels, i, — 6, 6, a, 6, 8, 0, 

Short Vowels. i, , e, —-— 0, 9, 9, 

Stopped Vowels. 1, — & — a, 6, 3, — 

Proper I Diphthongs. ei, ai, ai, Oi. 

Proper U Diphthongs. au, ou. 

Quasi-Diphthongs. i, v9. 

Breathing. 4, h, (0°). 

Spoken Consonants. b,d,g; w, Vv, dh,z,zh,y; r,1; m, n, NX. 

Whispered ,, p, t, k; wh,f, th, s, sh,yh; - -; (mh, nh, nh ?) 

With regard to the vowels, we may observe that i occurs at the end of 
some words as family, quantity, when it is the next syllable but one to an 
accented syllable ; but when it should immediately follow the accented 
syllable, and be preceded by a spoken continuous consonant, it is usually 
transformed into 4, as carry, merrily =kart, mérfli, The general ear, how- 
ever, recognizes no difference in these two cases, and the pronunciation of 
various speakers is so uncertain that we may well dispense with 7 as one 
of the elements of the alphabet (see supra, p. 24). Many even of our 
most careful speakers use ei for e in such words as day, may, pain, and 
generally when the vowel is accented, and either ends a syllable or pre- 
cedes a spoken continuous consonant. Strict orthoepy, however, does not 
recognize ei, and therefore this diphthong may be omitted. Before r we 
never hear é pronounced by good speakers, who invariably substitute é for 
it. But when the division of the syllables keeps the é distinct from the 
r the pure e is pronounced (unless it degenerates into ei) thus, hair, hay- 
rick=hér, hérik. From this sound air=ér, the dissyllabic éer must be 
carefully distinguished. The vowel 6 seldom occurs; august, austere, 
authentic, authority =ogist, Ostir, 6théntik, dthdriti, are almost the only 
instances in our language where it does not precede r, and then, in the 
prefix for= for, as forgive, fortuitous, it often degenerates into 9, thus, 
fargiv, fortyuitys. The vowel e is only found before r, and this seems to 
be the case in Swedish also, so that it would appear in these two lan- 


sce FT 


at 
at 


oe 
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guages to have been evolved from other letters by the action ofr. Ther 
is, however, generally suppressed after by speakers in London and the 
south of England, so that the pure vis frequently heard, though seldom 
recognized. Among the diphthongs, ei, ou, though frequently heard, are 
utterly disowned; the pure é, 0, being always, by courtesy, presumed to 
have been spoken ; ai is only found in the affirmative aye, but some call 
this e, others ei, and others Oi, and, finally, others call it ai: there seems 
no possibility of fixing which pronunciation is best; oi is rare, but ac- 
knowledged. The aye (meaning ever) is called by some 6, or ei, and by 
others ai. The effect of the letter r upon any preceding vowel is very 
marked ; in accented syllables, it changes i into is, e into é, u into ua, 
and obliges ai and au to become ais, aua; oi is not found before r. 
Whether o, before r, becomes 09, or is changed into 0, or even 6, is a 
doubtful point. To us, o seems always (or, by most speakers) to be 
changed into 0; and the attempt to preserve o pure, changes it into oa, 
which is dissyllabic. Some persons pronounce eo for é before r. These 
effects of r are due to the great tendency which Englishmen have to make 
it a very faint guttural, sometimes approaching 9, and sometimes G, and 
are, therefore, confined to the English language. It is only when r fol- 
lows a vowel, and is not succeeded by one, that this effect occurs. This 
tendency, however, is held by most persons to be a vice of pronunciation, 
and we, therefore, do not admit a sign for this second r (although Dr. 
Young does, see above, I., 2); and still less would we discriminate the 
English gently trilled r from the foreign rough lingual rattle. The posi- 
tion of the r, with respect to the vowels, is sufficient to show when it has 
the tendency thus spoken of, and we would not recommend the use of 
even a diacritical mark to point where it occurs. The q is inaudible to 
most listeners, and may, therefore, be omitted as an element; and so may 
0, which can always be represented by a dash —; perhaps the dash may 
be considered as the recognition of this element. Again, it may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether wh, yh, are distinguishable from hw, hy—at 
any rate, in our language. We may take the benefit of the doubt to 
exclude them, as also the letters mh, nh, Nh (p. 123.) After these 
reductions, the number of undisputed elements in our language become 


Long Vowels. i, €, 6, & 6, 8 0, U. . . . . . . = 8 

Short on i, €, — — 0, 9, 0, u bo ye te EG 

" Stopped ,, pe Se een SD Ae Sa 
Breathing. h. . . = il 

Spoken Consonants, b, a, Zs w; V; “ah, Z; Sib ys Yr, a m, n, N=14 

. Whispered ,, p,t,k; - f, th, s, sh, - ge +d = 7 
Total. . 42 
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That is, excluding the diphthongs, as being compound elements, and, 
therefore, capable of being represented by one or more existing symbols, 
the total number of elements is 42. We will now examine the results 
obtained by other investigators. 

1.—Herschell. 

Sir John Herschell’s alphabet consists simply of a synoptic table, given 
in his article Sounp, so often referred to at the beginning of this essay. 
It is as follows :— 

“ Vowels. 
~ Rook; Julius; Rude; Poor; Womb; Wound; Ouvrir (Fr.) 
“ Good; Cushion; Cuckoo; Rund (Germ.); Gusto (Ital.) 

2. Spurt; Assert; Dirt; Virtue; Dove; Double; Blood. 

8. Hole; Toad. 

4,¢ All; Caught; Organ; Sought; Broth; Broad. 

;. Hot; Comical; Kommen (Germ). 
5. Hard; Braten (Germ) ; Charlatan (Fr.) 
6. Laugh; Task. 
7. Lamb; Fan; That. 
8. Hang; Bang; Twang. 
9. Hare; Hair; Heir; Were; Pear; Hier (Fr.); Lehren (Germ.) 
0. Lame; Tame; Crane; Faint; Layman; Méme (Fr.); Stddchen 

(Germ.) 

11, Lemon; Dead; Said; Any; Every; Friend; Besser (Germ.) ; 
Eloigner (Fr.) 

12. Liver; Diminish; Persevere ; ‘Believe. 

13. Peep; Leave; Believe; Sieben (Germ.) ; Coquille (Fr.) 

14. 8; sibilus; cipher; the last vowel, and the first consonant. 


True Diphthongs. 


1. Life. The sounds No. 5 and No. 13, slurred as rapidly as possi- 
ble, produce our English i, which is a real diphthong. 


2. Brow; Plough; Laufen (Germ.) The vowel sound No. 5 quickly 
followed by No. 1. — 

3. Oil; Kadwen (Germ.) No. 4 succeeded by No. 13. 

4, Rebuke; Yew; You. No. 13 succeeded by No. 1. 

5. Yoke. No. 13 succeeded by No. 3. 

6. Young; Yearn; Hear; Here. No. 138 succeeded by No. 2, more 


or less rapidly. 
‘** The consonants may be generally arranged in three classes: sharp 
sounds, flat ones, and indifferent, or neutral; the former two having a 
constant relationship, or parallelism to each other ; thus, 
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SHaRP ConsonNants—S, sell, cell; o (as we will here denote it,) shame, 
sure, schirm (Germ.); 6, thing; F, fright, enough, phantom; K, 
king, coin, quiver; T, falk; P, papa. 

Fiat Consonants—Z, zenith, casement; @, pleasure, jardin (Fr.) ; 3, 
the th in the words the, that, thou; V, vile; G, good; D, duke; 
B, babe. 

NEUTRAL Consonants—L, lily; M, mamma; N, nanny; », hang; to 
which we may add the nasal N, in gnu, tna, Dnieper, which, 
however, is not properly an English sound. R, rattle; H, hard. 

Compounp Consonants—C, or Te, church, cicerone (Ital.), and its 
corresponding flat sound, J, or Dé, yest, gender ; X, extreme, Xerzes ; 
&, erasperate, exalt, Xerxes; &c., &c.” 

On this Table, we may remark, first, that counting each subdivision of 
the vowels Nos. 1 and 4 as separate vowels, and rejecting No. 14, (which 
is also reckoned among the consonants), the diphthongs, and compound 
consonants, we have 15 vowels, 7 sharp consonants, 7 flat consonants, 
and 6 neutral consonants; total, 35. No notice is taken of the short 
vowel, as distinguished from the stopped. In two instances only (Nos. 1 
and 4) is the stopped vowel even paired with along one. In No. 1, the 
word rook contains a stopped, and not a long vowel. No. 2 contains z 
in the four first words, and 2 in the three last. No. 4, the word kommen 
is as frequently pronounced with 9 as 6. No. 6, in laugh, task, the vowel 
is not generally distinguished from 4, and when it is, it becomes 4—a 
sound not properly English, although heard, we believe, in Scotland. 
No. 8 appears to be indistinguishable from No. 7; at any rate, if it be 
considered as a peculiar nasal, similar varieties of i, 5, ¥, for the sounds 
in sing, song, sung, should have been given. In the examples of No. 
10, méme=mém, and not mém; and stddchen=shtédchon, and not 
shtédchon ;—that is to say, méme should have been placed to No. 9, and 
stidchen to No. 11. The e in the penultim of the last two examples to 
No. 12, is i, and not i. No. 14, the letter s has no characteristic of a 
vowel about it; it is, indeed, a sound, but so is any continuous whispered 
consonant. No effort of the larynx is necessary to produce it, and with- 
out an exertion of the larynx there can be no vocal sound. 

The letters y and w are entirely omitted. In the “ True Diphthongs,” 
No. 4, is yi, No. 5, yo, No. 6, ye, ye, and ia, and all the other combi- 
nations with y, as well as all those with w, are omitted. Among the 
ccmpound consonants, the examples for gz are imperfect; as Xerxes= 
zerksiz, and gzerksiz. From the imperfection of this alphabet, composed 
by one who has, in so many respects, established a claim to be considered 
as a good observer, we are forced to conclude that he did not pay much 
attention to this portion of his subject. 
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2.—Latham. 


- We take this alphabet from Prof. Latham’s English Language, p. 150. 
-It only differs in the order of the elements from that given in his English 
Grammar, which was published subsequently :— 


‘“‘ The vowels belonging to the English language are the twelve fol- 


lowing :— 
1. that of a, in father. 7. that of e, in bed 
2. 45 sy 55 fat 8. oy 1, 55 pit 
~—©8.C«Wg: a, «gy fate 9. 4, 0, 5, feet 
4. 4, aw, ,, bawl 10. 4, wu, 5, bull 
5B. 43, gg OE - \l. 4, 00, ,, fool 
6. 4 0, 5, note 12. 4 &, 5, duck 


‘‘ The diphthongal sounds are four :— 
1. that of ou, in house. 
2. 4, ew, 4, new. 
3. 4, 08, ,, ol. 
4. 4, 2, 4, bite. 
_ © This last sound being most incorrectly expressed by the single letter 7. 
‘“‘The consonantal sounds are, 1, the two semivowels; 2, the four 
liquids ; 3, fourteen out of the sixteen mutes; 4, ch in chest, and y in 
gest, compound sibilants; 5, ng, as in Ming 3 ; 6, the aspirate h. In all, 
twenty-four :— 


1. w, as in wet. 18. th, as in thin 
2. Y; » yet 14, th, ,, thine 
3. m, 5, man 15. g, » gun 
4, mn, 4, mot 16. k, 5 kind 
5. d, » let 17. 8, » «=i 
6. 7, » run 18. z, es zeal 
71; Py, » pate 19. sh, ,, ~~ shine 
8. 5b, ,, ban . 20. 2, » azure, glazier 
9% f, » fan 21. ch, ,, chest 
10. v, 4, van 22. J; » ~—s pest 
ll. 4 =, __ tin 23. ng, ,, king 
12. d, 4, din 24. h, » hot.” 


We observe, as before, no distmction made between the short and. 
stopped vowel; this is the general rule with all writers, the exceptions 
being very few. The vowels é and @ are omitted; and we find by some 
examples of spelling given by the Professor, that he does not recognize 
the vowel 9 at all, not even confounding it with y. With him it is & or é, 
&c., according to the usual orthography. 
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3.—Smart. 

Mr. Smart is author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, entitled ‘“ Walker 
Remodelled,” but in effect a new work, differing in many particulars from 
Walker’s well-known Dictionary. The following alphabet is prefixed by 
Mr. Smart; the notation is here translated, but the numbers affixed to 
the elements, and the examples, are his. 


‘Tur ALPHABETIC VOWELS, 
By nature long, though liable to be short or shortened. 
ACCENTED VOWELS. UNACCENTED VOWELS. 
é, as in gate, gait, pay 2. e, as in aerial, retail, gateway 
1, 5, ‘Me, meet, meat 4, i,  ,, defy, pedigree, galley 
i, 5, wide, defied, defy 6. ai,  ,, idea, fortifies, fortify 
0, .,, no,boat,foe,soul,blow 8. 0,  ,, obey, follow 


a ed 
= 


yu, ,, cube, due, suit 10. yu, ,, usurp, ague 
THE ESSENTIALLY SHORT VOWELS. 
ll. a 4, man, chapman 12. &, 9, ,, accept, chapman 
13. 8, ,, lent 14. & ~~ ,, silent 
15. 1, > pit 16. 1, ~~ 4, sawpit 
17. 6,  ,, not, common 18. 6,9. ,, pollute, command, 
common 
19. 9, ,, nut, custard 20. x, » walnut, circus 
21. u,  ,, good, hood: an inci- 22. u, ,, childhood: an inci- 
dental vowel dental vowel 
THE REMAINING INCIDENTAL VOWELS. 
23. a 4, papa, ah/ 24. 9, 4, papa, manna, Messiah 
25. 0, 4, law, awe 26. 06 »» jackdaw 
27. u, 5, pool 28. u, 4, whirlpool, cuckoo 
29. oi, ,, toil, boy 30. oi, ,, turmoil, footboy 


31. au = g,,_:-nown, now, brown 32. au, ,, prongun, nutbrown 


THE VOWELS WHICH TERMINATE IN THE GUTTURAL VIBRATION ; 
By Nature long, though liable to be shortened.. 


33. ar=ar, » ardent 84, ar=ar,er, ,, arcade, dollar 

35. er, ir, » ermine, virtue 36. er, ir, 5 commerce, tel- 
ler, nadir 

37, or=or, »» order 38. or=or, ar, ,, stupor, sailor 

89. ur=tr, » urgent 40. ur=or, 5, sulphur 

41. are=€er, ,, mare 42. are=eor, ,, welfare 

43. ere=lor, »» Imere 44, ere=iar, », atmosphere 


4, 
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45. 
47. 
49. 
51. 
53. 


55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6l. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
71. 
73. 


74, 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
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ire=alor, ,, mire 46. we=alor, ,, empire 
ore=Oor, ,, more 48. ore=oor, ,, therefore 
ure=yuer, ,, mure 50. ure=yuor, ,, figure 
vor=wer, 4, poor 52. oor=uer, ,, black-a-moor 
ower—auor, ,, power 54, ower=auoer, ,, cauli-flower 


(’) a slight semi-consonant sound between i and y consonant, heard 
in the transition from certain consonant to certain vowel sounds; as in 
lute (’ut), jew (dzh’u), nature (netsh’ur), g’arment, k’ind. 


ScHEME OF THE CONSONANTS. 


h, as in hand, perhaps, vehement. 

w, (beginning a syllable, with or without aspiration) as in we, be- 
ware, forward, wheat = hweat. 

y, (beginning a syllable), as in you. 

as in sell, sit, mass; cell, face, cit, scene, science. 


8, 
Z; 
sh, 
zh, 


33 


33 


33 


tsh, ,, 
dzh, 33 


f, 
v, 
th, 
dh, 
1, 
m, 
n, 
N, 


39 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


39 


zeal, buzz, maze. 

mishun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of mission. 
vizhun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of vision. 
chair, each, match. 

jog ; gem, age, gin. 

fog, cuff, life. 

vain, love. 

thin, pith. 

then, with, breathe. 

let, mill, sale. 

may, hammer, blame. 

no, banner, tune. 

ring. 


r, (as audibly beginning a syllable, or being one of a combination of 
consonants that begin a syllable) as in ray, erect, florid (= florrid), 
torrid ; pray, spread. Under other circumstances, the letter is a 
sign of mere guttural vibration. 


as in pop, supper, hope. 


ps 
b, 
k, 
g, 
t, 
d, 


bob, rubber, robe. 

king, hack, bake; antic, cat, cot, cut, claim. 
gap, got, gun, guess, plague, grim. 

ten, matter, mate. 

den, madder, made.” 


The operation of accent is very particularly considered in this alphabet, 
and it will be immediately observed that the unaccented long vowels cor- 
respond with our short vowels, and the “ essentially short vowels’ answer 
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to our stopped vowels, which may occur in accented or unaccented sylla- 
bles. Mr. Smart gives two values to No. 12, first, true a, and second, 9; 
the first occurs in accept=aksépt, the second in chapman=tshapmon. 
To our ear, silent=sailont, and not sailént ; but é is found in some unac- 
cented syllables, as wallet=wolét, madness—midnés. For No. 18, Mr. 
Smart also gives two vowels, 6 and 9; pollute=pdlut (or pdl’it, as he 
gives it), conmand=komand. Again, No. 24 does not differ from a. 
The effect of r upon a preceding vowel, Mr. Smart finds to be so import- 
ant as to require a complete set of vowels for its development; most of 
these he makes compounds of some vowel and or or wr, of which he tells 
us that when the r is removed, the sound does not differ from,u in nut. 
We differ from him in this respect, as may be seen by our observations on 
the quasi dipthongs, pp. 86, 87. We cannot distinguish No. 35 from 
er, or No. 36. from or. Mr. Smart tells us that it “lies between No. 41 
(which he makes éor, and we make ér) and No. 39, er, and in mere theory 
would not be distinguished from the former,” and that it is “an element 
of syllables which, orally, the vulgar-bred Londoner never uses :—he is 
your sarvent,” or, “ your servont ;’’ he speaks of “ mersi” and of “ ver- 
tshu,” and says “it is erksom to be restrained from merth,” but sérvant, 
meérsi, vértyu, érksom, and mérth” (using é for Mr. Smart’s incompre- 
hensible vowel), ‘are delicacies of pronunciation which prevail only in 
the more refined classes of society. Even in these classes, ser, dert, and 
berd, &c., are the current pronunciation of sir, dirt, bird, &.; and, in- 
deed, in all very common words, it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to.” (Principles, par. 35.) See supra, p. 49, 
note 7. At the risk of being set down as a “ vulgar-bred Londoner,” we 
‘must own that we have never heard this vowel, although we have heard 
affected purists say sérvont, mérsi, érksom, mérth; but we regard this 
pronunciation as thoroughly erroneous. No. 55 is a recognition of the 
weakened consonants, on which see supra pp. 127, 8. 


4,——Pitman. 


Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
has invented two alphabets altogether different in their appearance, the 
one being adapted to the wants of the rapid writer and the other to those 
of the printer. The difference in the nature of these wants occasions 
some difference in the method of symbolisation; thus in the printed 
alphabet y and w are used separately, in the written they are always com- 
bined with the following vowel. As however we have only printed alpha- 
bets to compare this with, we shall select the printed or Phonotypical 
alphabet for consideration, first examining it.with reference to the powers, 
and lastly to the forms, of its symbols. 
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The symbols in this alphabet (omitting the contractions and diphthongs) 
correspond to ours thus :— 


Long Vowels 1&€& BORO 
Short Vowels. ie-aoo2o0u 
Stopped Vowels. 1&8 - 8 5B - t 
Coalescents. y Ww 

Breathing. h 

Mutes. pb,td kg 
Semivocals. fv, th dh, s z, sh zh 
Liquids. lr 

Nasals, m, n, N 


In practice, the short vowels are only distinguished from the long by 
means of the accent, and the accent itself is frequently omitted. Yet in 
printed works its place is supplied by certain fixed rules, so that the dis- 
tinction between the long and short vowels is in effect always made. The 
stopped vowels are carefully distinguished by different forms. The two 
values of r are not distinguished, first because their difference is considered 
a mere vice of pronunciation, and secondly because the rule for discrimi- 
nating them is so easy; namely, r before a vowel is trilled, but otherwise 
not. 

2nd. We now come to the question of symbols. The forms best 
adapted for the letters of the Phonotypical Alphabet have been the sub- 
jects of many experiments for more than a year and a half, made chiefly 
by Mr. I. Pitman, and the author of this essay, conjointly. Taking the 
forms of the Roman Alphabet as a basis, we determined to use these let- 
ters according to the powers which they most usually bear in the English 
language alone (disregarding their alphabetic names), and for the addi- 
tional sounds to supply signs resembling the Roman characters as much 
as possible, so that the printed appearance of the whole mixed set of types 
might be uniform and pleasing to the eye. Considering the accent to be 
sufficient for distinguishing the long from the short vowel, we formed two 
classes of vowel characters, called the ful? (which represent long or short 
vowels according as they do or do not occur in accented syllables), and 
the stopped. The three Roman vowel types, i, e, 0, are used for i, é, 6, 
respectively, being the sounds they by far most frequently represent in our 
language. Corresponding to these we have the full vowels, i, ¢, e, which, 
when accented, are equivalent to i, €, 6, and when unaccented, to i, e, 0, 
respectively. The type a, being borrowed from the italic alphabet, and 
merely varied in the same way as the Roman o differs from the italic o, 
is used for &, while the usual a is retained for a when accented, and a 
when unaccented, as a is the form under which this sound almost invari- 
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ably occurs in English. The type u is used for a full vowel, representing 
@ when accented, and 9 when unaccented. This vowel has no recognised 
representative in any European language, and after many experiments 
it was found that u was most suggestive of the sound to the common 
English reader. The corresponding stopped vowel y is symbolized by u, 
which is only a slight variation of u, its usual English form. For 0, we 
have o, bearing a manifest resemblance to 0, which, though the common 
representative of this vowel, we had been obliged to reserve for 6, for 
- which it is used still more commonly; for the stopped sound of this 
vowel, which only occurs in foreign languages, we employ ©, which is 
merely the former inverted. The vowels u, t, are represented by the 
varieties w, u. The vowel é, which lies between e and a (or, in phono- 
types, ¢ and a) is represented by the form se, which partakes of both the 
others, and which is used for this sound in the German language. The 
vowels, then, are :— 


Long. i, &, &, a, 6, U, O', WY, = I, 6, 4, a, 6, B, 0, a 
Full ‘ : Eisen 

Sian l, & — a, 6, U,O, W, = 1, e, - A, O, 2, 0, U. 

Stopped. 1, e, — a, 0, u,—u, =I, 6 - a, 0, B, Q, a 
The accent is, however, rarely printed except on t, u, and generally on 
the latter only. The breathing h, and y, w, p, b, t, d, c, g, f, v, 8, z, 1, r, 
m, n, are used according to their most frequent values, 7. e., as we have — 
used them, with the exception of c, in the Transition Alphabet. C is 
preferred to k, both on the score of its superior elegance of form, and of 
its being more generally used in the present system of spelling ; to which 
we may add that the original Latin sound of c was k, that it is so used in 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Gaelic; and that the use of cw for qu (as cwoat 
for quoth) is merely a restoration of the old orthography, and no innova- 
tion, as kw would be. We still want simple signs for th, dh, sh, zh, 
and N. These are accommodated by t, 4, f, 3, 9; of which t may be 
considered as a Romanized form of the Greek 9 turned the other way 
about ; and 4 is an alteration of the Greek 3, or the corresponding Anglo- 
Saxon letter ; f. 3, 9, are evident varieties of s,z,n. To represent the 
diphthongs, two stopped vowels are used in succession, as ai, él, 01, Ow. 
These characters would, therefore, be sufficient to write the English lan- 
guage with. But there are some frequent combinations, which, as they 
are often represented by single characters in the present orthography, it 
was judged to be best to express by single types in the improved alpha- 
bet. Thus the proper diphthong ai, the improper diphthong yi, and the 
compound sibilant dzh, are usually represented by the single letters i, u, j. 
To dzh, we add its correlative whispered sibilant tsh, and we complete the 
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triad of proper diphthongs by adding oi and au. We have hence intro- 
duced six contractions, namely, i, 6, 3, y; 4; J, for ai, oi, au, yu (or yu), tsk, 
dzh, respectively, reserving ai for the Transition diphthong ai. Of these 
forms, j is a clear variation of i; 6 may be regarded as a contraction of 
oi, which is more manifest in its capital form, ®; » is a Greek » roman- 
ized (# being, as the English pronounce Greek, equivalent to au); y is 
yu contracted, by simply affixing the tail to represent the y, and changing 
wi into w, for the better joining on of the tail; g is a variation of c, 
the form under which this sound is represented in Italian, and par! of . 
the form (ch) under which it most generally occurs in English ; while j 
is the usual English letter employed in its usual sense. 

The order in which the phonotypes (as we term them) are arranged 
differs slightly from that of the Transition Alphabet, and is as follows, the 
accented vowels being omitted :— 

Capitals. UI, EE, M, AA, OO, UY, O, WW; , b, 3, ¥; Y, W, H. 

PB, TD, &J, CG, FV, ld, 8Z, 2«; L,R; M,N, W. 

Lower Case. ii, €e, &, Ad, 90, UU, Oo, WW; j, 0, 3, W; Y, W, h. 

pb,td, ¢ j, cg, fv, t 4, sz, Jf 3; lr; m,n,y; 

corresponding respectively to the Transition Symbols, 

ii, €&, 6, aa, Oo, 2B, 0, Ut; ai,Ol,au, yu; y, w, h. 

p b, t d, tsh dzh, k g, fv, th dh, s z, sh zh; l,r; m,n, N; 

while, as before stated, ii, ee, &c., are both represented by 1, ¢, &., 
according as these characters are accented thus, t, e, &., or not. 

The rules which have been laid down for the omission of the accent 
render it scarcely necessary to write it in any case, and in the following 
example we shall omit it altogether, though it is as well to observe that 
a is always accented, and u never, except when preceding an r which is 
not followed by a vowel, when it is generally but not always accented 
(thus in prizurv, u is accented, but not in cavurn). The language is sup- 
posed to be familiar to the reader, so that if he were to lay a wrong accent 
upon a word he would be able to correct himself by discovering either that 
no English word resulted, or only such a one as would make nonsense. 
When, however, words occur which are not familiar to the reader, or 
when there would be ambiguity occasioned by the omission of the accent 
(as @ gust, egust') the accent should be marked, unless proper rules, well 
known to the reader, supply its place. We consider it necessary to intro- 
duce a specimen of this style of printing, although it is familiar to the 
readers uf the Phonotypic Journal; but in order not to oceupy space 
which should be devoted to other subjects, we shall exemplify the use of 
this alphabet by printing the remainder of this Part in accordance with it. 


e 
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8rd. di turd cwesgun hwic wi had tm cunsidur woz {Iz it posibul er 
ecspidiunt tui brin sug an alfubet az dis intw comun ws?’ Alfubeticul 
ritin woz surtinli intended orijinult tw bi ¢ gid tw dv send ov wurdz, and 
dat onk ; hwedur at furst sufifunt utenfun woz ped tm dis pént, hwedur di 
furst alfubet woz purfect, duz not nz admit ov satisfacturt investigefun ; 
but it wad sim at eni ret dat di vail dipartmunt woz mug disrigarded, and 
purhaps not ivun el di consonunts wer propurli discrimineted. di furst 
Finifiun alfubet stmz tw hav travuld intw frup, and tw hav risivd udifunz 
from 4 Grics, from hum it past tm di Latinz, hw ugen syumwot elturd 
di fermz, hwjl ai rest ov Wrup haz folod di Latinz sceersli derin tw mec ent 
elturefunz er udifunz. But it woz not tu bi supozd dat a langwijiz ov 
el ai nefunz hw dys embrest wun and i sem set ov caructurz cunsisted ov 
di sem elimenturi ssndz. On di contruri wi no dat ov ai prezunt nefunz 
hu wz di Romun alfubet, (nemli i Inghf, Swidif, DeniJ, Jurmun; Frenf, 
Italyun, SpaniJ, Pertwgiz), no tm hav 4 sem nacurul alfubet. Hens di 
sem caructur woz wzd bj difurunt nefunz in difurunt sensiz. But dis woz 
not el; az di numbur ov ssndz jenuruh ecsided dat ov &v caructurz, dv sem 
caructur woz wzd on difurunt ocezunz tw reprizent difurunt sendz in di 
sem langwij, until at last (az egzibited at best—er wurst—in sur on sin- 
gwlurli misspelt langwij) & culecfunz ov simbulz constitwtin wurdz cem 
tu bi reprizentutivz ov jdiuz, witst havin eni cunecfun wid ai sendz riul 
uturd. It iz yzmul tw tec ov di dificulti ov lurnin di €jniz ritun langwij, 
on ucsnt of 4. nymbur of simbulz and di wont ov cunecfun bitwin diz sim- 
bulz and & wurdz corispondin tw dem; yet a Inglif langwij iz far mer 
copius dan & @jniz, and st ov 450,000 wurdz, ov hwic it iz sed tw cunsist, 
deer iz sceerslt w wn, di pronunsiefun ov hwic, ent wun cud ges, hu onli ny 
di alfubeticul caructurz and ai nemz bj hwic de ar jenuruli celd—eni forinur 
fer egzampul. der can bi no dat dat ai Inglif and @jniz ar di tw most 
dificult langwijiz tua lurn tw rid, but iniz iz iwiur tw spel dan Inglif, 
bicez tw spel di Inghf wurdz, surtin caructurz ar jond twgedur hwic ar 
supozd tu reprizent ssndz, and in fact dinot nidur ssndz ner jdiuz; 
hwil 4 @qniz caructurz, widst pritendin tw reprizent ssndz at el, efecguult 
du reprizent & jdiuz ov di ritur. Yet, in spit ov dis dificulti, der ar no 
tw cuntriz in hwig di nolij ov ridin and ritin iz mer prevulunt dan In- 
glund and @jnu. {Duz not dis sim tw argy dat der iz derfer no ni- 
sesiti tw mec ent elturefun—<dat ridin and ritin ar izi inuf? Tw di furst 
ewescun, wi ripli, dat it radur foz ai caructurz ov di tw nefunz, hw hay 
so manfult struguid trum di dificultiz impozd upon dem, bicez de dizird 
lurnin and comurs, nifur ov hwig cud bi carid tw eni ecstent widst ¢ nolij 
ov diz arts. Twi dt secund, wi wad incwir hwedur ridin and ritin cud 
bi tua wi? & man hw can sptic indifuruntli iz ebul tw dw ¢ vast dil mer 
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dan wun hw iz dum; but, if hi stuturz ¢hw tines ov sein hi spics izili inuf ? 
¢@t not evuri wun tw bi ebul tu spic and hir wid dt utmost redines 
and iz, so dat nidur 4 wun nor di udur fud sum wiri him? and Shwot 
ar ritin and ridin but spicin and hirty? di ritun wurd spics tu milyunz 
tw hum 4% spocun wurd cud nevur rig, spics tw milyunz hw liv lon aftur 
di vos itself ov di ritur iz ded. Wi tec up e volym and lisun tw ¢ discers, 
betur, and mer cumfurtubli, dan if it weer dulivurd tu us bj dt livin vés ; 
di ded letur spics, and 4i j hirz. 

But hz tidius, hz lenti 4i proses ov putin den diz “tets dat brid and 
wurdz dat burn!” Hz fy cumparutivli ov di meni hm fu no dificulti in 
dilivurin deer sentimunts and nofunz bi wurd ov mst, can rizolv tm entur 
upon di leburz ov ritin! Cud wi onli mec ritiy az iz az spicin, hwot ¢ 
blesin it wud bi, not onli tw oruturz and eturz, but tw evuri wun hu 
wifiz tu spic tw frendz far uwe. Hz haz ai intraducfun ov ai Peni Pos- 
tij Sistum multiplid riturz bi givin dem an izi we ov sendin aver cumynini- 
cefunz; and $ can it bi « matur ov dst dat 4\ nymbur ov doz hw rit wud 
bi multiplid elmost infinitli, if onli 4 minz ov ecspresiy sur tets upon 
pepur weer rendurd izwur ? 

It iz, hsevur, not di fusiliti ov ritin onli, hwig clemz sur cer. “i had 
radur spic fiv wurdz wid mi undurstandin, dat bj mj vés j mit tig udurz 
elso,” sez wun hu had mug ecspirwns in public spicin, and in rjtin elso, 
‘ gan ten tszund wurdz in an unnon tuy,” (1 Cer. 14.19). 4% Hwot 
buats it dat w le ¢ libruri bifer e savij? ¢ Hwot iz di orijinul Bibul in di 
hand ov éi multityd ov crisgyunz? & mir ridul, pepur cuvurd wid scraciz ; 
ai aro-heded leturz ov Babilun. deer iz no ws in spicin tw dt def. di 
art ov ridin must bi az izi, ne izwr dan dat ov ritin, oz it iz iziur tw hir 
dan tm spic. Milyunz ar plizd wid hirin wurdz, do de cud nevur put 
twgedur e¢ simpul sentuns curectli. Mz ment milyunz must hav der jz 
- gladund bj di sjt ov elocwunt wurdz, eléo de me purhaps nevur hop tw 
pen dt lic. 

Wi uz si hwot iz riewird. Furst, ¢ sistum ov ritin hwig fal bi vert 
izi; secund, « minz ov multipliin dat ritin wid similur iz, and turd, 
e sistum hwic Jal bi mug mer wi tw rid dan tw mt. Tw efect dis last, 
and most impertunt object, it iz absolyth nesesurt dat & simbulz emplod 
fad ecspres &t sendz and not dt histuriz ov wurdz. dijdiuz reprizented bi 
wurdz, ar in el Yropiun langwijiz closli band up wid ai ssndz ov doz wurdz. 
doz hw hav az yet not lurnd tw rid, onli no « wurd az € siriz ov sendz, 
and it iz diz pipul, and not doz hm hav bj dint ov pursiviruns ucwird ¢ 
fusiliti in ridin dat wi must cunsidur in inventiy « sistum ov ritin. di 
caructurz must deerfer bi fy, elwez fermd in ai sem manur, urenjd in nit 
erdur (sé in rit linz), and ig ssnd er combinefun ov sendz must, evurt 
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¢ sistum hwic fal bi mug mer izi tw rid dan tw rit. Twi efect dis last 

and most impertunt object, it iz absolytli nesesurt dat di simbulz empléd 

Jud ecspres a sendz, and not & histuriz ov wurdz. dvjidiuz reprizented 

bi wurdz, ar, in el Yrupiun langwijiz, closli bsnd up wid éi sendz ov 

wurdz. doz hw hav not az yet lurnd tw rid, onli no ¢ wurd az e sirw 

ov ssndz, and it iz dis clas ov pipul, and not doz hw bj dint ov purswwi- 

runs, hav. ucwjurd ¢ fusiliti in ridin, dat wi must cunsidur in inventin ¢ sis- 

tum ov ritin. di caructurz must deerfer bi fy, elwez fermd in di sem manur, 

urenjd in nit erdur (se in rit linz), and ig send er combinefun ov ssndz must, 

evuri tim it ocurz, bi reprizented bi wun and di sem simbul. It iz ewit clir 

den, dat dv gretest fusiliti in ridin wil not rizylt from eni sistum ov rapid 

ritin, az bj no trenin can di hand bt bret tw rit wid a riewjurd wnifermi- 

ti, ecsept wid veri gret slones. But hir cumz di gleriys invenfun ov 

printin tw help us, and wi find dat bi slolt and luberwslt putin tugedur 

surtin metalic tips, ol cast from moldz, purfect wnifermiti ov upi- 

runs can bi prodyst, and tszundz ov copiz tecun in an incredibli fert spes 

ov tim. Hens di caructurz myst not onl reprizent di sendz ov wurdz, 

but, in erdur tw efect di gretest fusility ov ridin, must elso admit ov bin 

“set up” bj « cumpozitur. Cunsidurubul fusiliti ov ridin me bi hvevur 

utend bj ¢ sistum ov ritin hwig iz not cwit regwlur, and wi ar deerfer led 

tua cunsidur hwot distint fermz can bi med wid dt gretest ecspidifun. di 
ansur tw dis cwescun upon foneticul prinsipulz, led tw dt bytiful sistum 

ov “ Fonogrufi,”’ hwig admits, in its most cuntracted ferm, ov buy ritun 
az rapidli az e public spicur dilivurz hiz wurdz, so dat di pen cips pes 

wif di vés. In dis stet, hsevur, it iz radur dificult tm rid, ecsept for &i 
ritur himself; but, bj ¢ litul subsicwunt cer, not umsntin tw mer dan e 
vert smel fracfun ov di tim ricwizit tw mec e fer copi ov eni dis- 
cers, dv hol ripert me bi rendurd vert lejibul tw ai practisti. It iz hsevur, 

elwez mer dificult tw lun tw rid dis cind ov rity dan dt udur, bicez, 
on ucsnt ov di cuntracfunz, di'sem sendz ar not elwez ecsprest bj di sem 
fermz, eldo dv sem fermz inveerwbli ecspres di sem ssndz; dus ig send 
haz € vurjuti ov sjnz tw reprizent it, but no sin reprizents mer dan wun 
singul send. From dis ritin hsevur, di cumpozitur iz izili enebld tw set 

up hiz printed matur, hwic riciz di last digri ov fusiliti fer dvridur. It me 

bi inturestin tu ad, dat di manyscript ov dis part ov sur ese, woz sent tw 

a cumpozitur in di fonografic caructur, dat iz, ritun in ucerduns wid di 

sistum ov rapid ritin just menfund. And wi et tw obzurv, dat bi di 

invenfun ov Anustatic Printin, di ritun caructurz, hwig me bi fermd wid 

nvtnes, mug mer rapidl dan & prezunt lon hand ritun simbulz can bi 

scribuld, me bi in ¢ fy minits transfurd tw zinc, and printed ef, so dat 

ivun di lebur ov cumpozin iz speerd; and di tim and ecspens ov ritiy anc 

multiplin copiz ridwst tw ¢ minimum. 
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Wi hav éeerfer efected,—furst, ¢ sistum ov ritin, ai fusiliti ov ecsicytin 
hwig iz nirli upon ¢ par wid dat ov spicin, and hwig iz not dificult tu rid, 
tugedur wid e sistum ov printin-tips hwig me bi set up from dis ritin, and 
hwig hwen printed ef, ferm wurdz, hwig ar so izi tw rid, dot no gid wad 
bi mer dan e fy dez in ucwjurin di art ov ridin, and most udults, onli r- 
ewjur ¢ fy surz. Tw prizent diz sistumz tw dt nefun iz he mecin 4 dum 
spic, and di def hir. 

Az far az ritin iz cunsurnd, i matur iz no longur an ecsperimunt; sevun 
er et yirz trjul hav fon dat e1 its pritenfuns ar justifid in practis, and dat 
it iz posibul tw rit foneticult wid mug gretur iz, bot tu di ritur and ridur, 
dan tw rit unfoneticuli. 

At di tim ov sur ritiy dis, di Printin iz stil in its infunst, 4 fermz ov 
di tips havin bin onli just ficst, aftur di lebur ov ubst tur yirz and ¢ haf 
bistod upon dem. Dyrin dis tim hsevur, di nymbur ov ecsperumunts hwig 
hav bin nesesurili med, hav givun ys ¢ digri ov confiduns in di ultimet 
sucses ov di invenjun, hwic purhaps it wud bi impostbul tw infyz intw av 
mind ov di ridur, tw hum diz linz cunve di furst intimefun ov di stet ov 
di cwescun. Yet, az far az dv fermz ov di tips, and di practicubiliti ov 
wurciy sug e€ sistum ov spelin ar cunsurnd, eni wun hw haz ucyumpunid 
us dus far, wil bi ebul tw juj. 

Gret fusiliti ov ritin, and gret fusiliti ov ridin; dis iz hwot wi biliv di 
propozd sistumz ov ritin and printin wil prodys. 4% Hwot dw di prezunt 
sistumz efect? ¢Hs meni milyunz ov Yrupiunz ar der hum canot rid 
or rjt; hs ment mer hw canot nt? eldo de me bi ebul tw rid,C)— 
but in sug ¢ manur, dat if de did not spic betur, wi fud hardli tine der 
psurz ov articwlefun enviubul. Hwijl it iz noterius, dat di practist ridur, 
ridz mug mer rapidli bj hiz i, dan hi can edibli, and can ivun rid printed 
matur mug fastur dan hi can mec ¢ spig; bicez in di fermur ces, hi haz 
onli tw prodws tonz, and in di latur, tw orijinet jdiuz elso. 

No ¢hwot iz di rizun ov dis lamuntubul fact dat so fy pursunz can 
rid and rit? Wun gret rizun iz eviduntli, dat 4 prezunt sistum ov spelin 


(1.) From the criminal returns of the Metropolitan Police, for 1844, we find 
that, of 62,522 persons who were taken into custody, 13,720 males, and 11,136 
females (or 24,856 in all), could neither read nor write; 24,800 males, and 8,572 
females (or 33,372 in all), could read only, or read and write imperfectly ; while only 
3,366 males, and 431 females (or 3,797 in all), could read and write well; and but 
467 males, and 30 females (or 497 in all), had received superior instruction. Thus 
about two-fifths could neither read nor write ; while more than half could only read, 
or could read and write very imperfectly; and not more than 1-15th had acquired 
any thing like the rudiments of education. ? How can we be surprised that such 
people break the laws, and require the continual activity of a large body of disci- 
plined men to keep them from becoming noxious to their fellow-countrymen ? 
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duz not rigard ¢i ssndz ov di wurdz spelt; dat di simbulz it emplsz ar 
not simbulz ov 4i elimunts ov ssnd. dis rendurz ridin so dificult dat meni 
cildrun, espefuli umuy di pwrur clasis, hu onli friewent a Infunt, Nafun- 
ul, or Britif Scuilz, ar yirz bifer de rid wid iz; wi min bifer de ar ebul 
tw purferm di micanicul opurefun ov uturin surtin syndz, hwen surtin 
simbulz ar plest bifer dem. But dis iz ¢ far mor izi tin dan,—givun ¢ send, 
tw reculect hwot picwliur combinefun ov simbulz iz empléd tu reprizent 
it; in udur wurdz, ridin iz mug iziur dan spelin.(?) $Hs meni umuy doz 
hw bot rid and rit wid tolurubul iz, spel evurt wurd hwig de wz curectli? 
Hardli wun singul indivijyul in Inglund dyz so. Hardli « singul FrenJ- 
mun dyz so. Vert meni Jurmunz dw not spel curectli; ne, wun ment 
Italyunz canot mastur dis art, eldo der langwij iz selibreted umuy 
Wrupiunz fer its curectli foneticul ertogruft. (It iz not hvevur curectlt 
foneticul bj « lon we.) Nz ‘iz not dis « starthy trut? It wud bi zi 
tw. invent misspelinz, and Mr. Hud (hwz det wi hav sin unsnst hwil dis 
fit woz pasin tru di pres) haz efun fon wid hwot lydicrus efect dis me bi 
dun, but wi tine it best tm giv sum jenyin egzampulz hwig hav cum 
wndur sur on pursunul nolij. Verrey, happey, Whiff (Wif), whas, Wheak, 
aBout, levvon oclock, to Whords (terdz), happeytit (apitit,), enneything, 
plas (pliz), Brot (bret), whuitted (weted), wiff (wif), firneter (furnicur), 
teake (tec), commin (cumin), year (hiv), Whaing (wein), pounes (psndz), 
rit (rit), reseve (riswv), palcle (parsul, insurtiy 1 hweer it iz not hurd, az in 
psalm, and wazin cle fer cel), Horse Treliea (@streliu), ets. Meni ov diz erurz 
clirl urjz from utemtin tw spel foneticuli, and it must bi ond dat di pro- 
nunsiefun woz fricwuntli inacyret, yet bi no minz so far rimuivd from ai 
y3yul pronunsiefun, az ai spelin iz from di w3yul ertogrufi. Wi cud 
pic st simuur mistecs from di Jurmun and Frenf ritin hwig wi hav sin, 
but wi tine dv ubuv Inglif egzampulz ar sufifunt. 

di efect ov & prezunt sistum ov ertogrufi iz den dis. Furst, wi du 
not no hs tw pronsns eni wurd until it haz bin pronsnst tw us,— 
az ¢ jenurul ruil yntil it haz bin pronmst ¢ gret meni timz, so dat dt 
send haz bicum at last indelibli cunected wid di fep ov di wurd. Uvun 
den, wi onli tw efun find dat di convurs haz not bin gend, nemli, dv fep 
ov di wurd iz not indelibli cunected wid a. send, so dat wi hav tw cumit 
tu memurv &v picwliur manur in hwic di fremurz ov sur ertogrufi coz tw 
spel ig singul wurd in di langwij; « most Hurcyliun tase, ocypiin meni 
ywz in & lif ov dt clevurest men, and absolytli ucomplift bi veri fy st 

(2.) In the “ Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography,” by the author of this 
work, he has endeavoured to calculate the degree of difficulty upon the data therein 


‘contained, and finds that it is (3°2)” times more difficult to spell a word containing n 
sounds, than to read a word containing n letters, or combinations of letters. 
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ov dat nyumbur. Did wi no di nem ov eni man hw fer & last ten yirz 

haz bin ebul tw spel evuri wurd hi haz had ocezun tw empld, and av pra- 

nunsiefun ov hwic hi ny curectli, widst ascin cwescunz, lucin st & wurd 
in ¢ dicfunuri, er furst ritiy it dm tw st hwedur it luct rit, 

(e friewunt test, and hwot ¢ satir upon « sistum ov ertogrufi!) wi Jud 

bi glad tm mec it publicli non; dis man wud bi indid ¢ finominun ov 

du reerest ocuruns. 

Wi hav sin dat luniy tw rid in ucerduns wid di prezunt spelin iz mug 
wiur dan lurnin tw nt; hens if wi rumuv di dificulti ov ritin wi dm mug, 
and if wi sis tu purpecyet dv sistum ov spelin, wi elso efect muc. But 
¢hwot iz tw bicum ov dv mas ov cip printin at prezunt in egzistuns, fer 
egzampul, not tw menfun udurz, 4i Peni Tracts ov Gemburz and & Ziliy 
Volymz ov Nit, bot bunz tw di pipul ov dis cuntri? Wi bilww dat doz 
hw hav lurnd tw rid wid iz in di fonetic caructur, (tw dw so, wad ocypi 
e vert fort tim), wad bj cumpzrin wun singul wurc (se dt Nw Testumunt) 
printed foneticult, wid 4 sem wure az nz printed, lurn tw md most 
bucs in di prezunt spelin, hwil eni stre wurdz mit bi surct for in « 
pronsnsiy dicfunuri (wi ar oblijd tw hav e dicfunuri tw tel us di sendz 
ov sur alfubetienli ritun wurdz?), so dat in fact bi furst lurnin a fonet- 
ul alfubet, de wad ucwjur di art ov ridin di old caructur mug mer rapidli 
dan doz hw bigin wid di latur, and dus diz bucs wad not bi lest. Not 
but hwot in di cers ov tim diz bucs wad cenj deer printed ferm, and & 
ny volymz wud bi ifwd in ¢ foneticul dres. It wil bt « dyti fer sum 
litul tim fer pursunz tw lurn tu rid di prezunt sistum ov spelin, but 
not tu hav tw rjt in it. doz hwconrid 4i old caructur wad 
ucwjur fusiliti in ridin di ny in ten minits, so dat der cunvin- 
yuns canot entur intw cunsidurefun. di dificultiz ov spelin, av veri 
gretest in sur langwij, wil dus bi entijurli rimuvd, and di art ov ridin wil 
bi rendurd mug izir. (*) | 

Wi tine den dat it iz ecspidvunt tw introdys di ny sistum ov ritiy 
and printiy : 

Ist. Bicez it wil sev ment yirz ov lebur ns empldd upon mirh lurniy tw 
rid and rit, di tulz hweerwit tua wure st nolij; and uls dem tw bi mer 
propurli spent in lurnin & ws ov doz twilz. 

2nd. Bicez it wil sev mug tim nz ocwpid in di micanicul lebur ov ritip. 

3rd. Bicez it wil entjurli rimuiv el dificultiz ov spelin, and dus incaley- 
lublt incris é. numbur ov riturz. | 

4t.  Bvcoz it wil rendur di ridin ov ivun di prezunt sistum ov spelin mer 


(3.) See this part of the subject considered at much greater length in the “ Plea, 
&c.,” referred to in the preceding page. 


PA 
tae 
dr 
Cin 


Wel, 


ort 


ns 
pine 
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izi, so dat no bucs olredi printed wil bi wested; de wil bi mug mer 
lejibul éan bucs nv egzistin in dt old ertogrun prevulunt at di tim ov 
Gesur, and ivun mug letur. 

5t.  Bicez it wil prizurv di pronunsiefun ov sur langwij, hwig undur 
dv prezunt sistum tretunz tw bi irevacublhi lest. 

6t.  Bicez it wil rendur di acwizifun ov di Inglif langwij, ns lact upon 
az so dificult, iz tw di formur. Sur gramur iz wun ov di wiest in 
dv wurld; it iz onli a pronunsiefun hwig prizents ent dificulti, and dis 
iz menli oin tw di spelin, hwig efeccyult disgiziz di sendz ov & wurdz 
éemselvz, and forinurz hw hav not (lic Inglif gildrun) lurnt tw spic 
Inglif bifer de lurnt tw rid, nacurult riewjur di send ov &i wurd tw bi 
ripited meni timz efnur dan di Inglif cild, bifer de can ucwjur its send, 
and yet hav les opurtwniti ov hirin it. di impertuns ov spredin sur 
langwij, and meciy its acwizifun izt, wun in ¢ cumurful pént ov vy onli, 
iz veri gret. But wi hav udur hops; “eldo’’ sez Dr. Rap (Fizioloji 
ov Spic, volym 3rd, pej 157) “ av Frenf langwij haz fer sencuriz bin di 
comun langwij ov Yrup, in « diplomatic and soful sens, yet it haz nevur 
obtend ¢ furm futin in lar] tracts ov cunt biyond Yrup; fer Frans woz 
not muc mer enturpriziy dan Ituli in colonjzefun. On di udur hand, 
Tnglif me bi cunsidurd az di langwij ov di wurld st ov Yrup, and dis 
idium hwig bi ¢ bold micscur ov Gotic and Romun elimunts, and bi ¢ 
fyzun ov der grumaticul fermz hwic dis rendurd nesusuri, haz utend 
an incompurubul digri ov floinnes, upirz destind bj negur, mer dan ent 
udur dat egzists, tw bicum di wurldz langwij. Did not ¢ hwim- 
zicul, anticweted ertogrufi stand in di we, di yni- 
vursaliti ov dis langwi) wad bi stil mer evidunt, 
and wi udur Wrupiunz me estim surselvz fercy- 
net, dat av Inglif nefun haz not yet med dis dis- 
cuvuri.” Sur prezunt ertogruft iz ¢ vert scercro. 
Wi tine dat itiz posibul tw introdys di ny sistum ov spelin, 

ritin, and printin : 

Ist. Bicoz ov its gret cunvinyuns tw dé ritur. 

2nd. Bicez ov di gret sucses ov di sistum ov ritin celd Fonogrufi, hwig 
iz ns wzd bj ment tszund pursunz, riperturz and udurz. So dat der 
ar meni pursunz hu canot rit lon hand disuntli, byt hw ar dujted 
wid di fonografic fert hand caructurz. 

3rd. Bicez it iz « sistem fended upon trwt. 

At.  Bicoz it iz ww. 

5t. Bucez it iz advantejus. 

6t.  Bicoz di dizjur fer it bigan at di rit end; di sistum biin menli set 
aftur bj doz hw fil practiculi el di erurz ov dt old wun. 
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7t.  Bicoz so gret « dizjur haz elredi bin crieted tu si it wad, dat ¢ 
sum ov muni haz bin subseribd sufifunt tw difre di ecspensiz utendunt 
upon di nesesuri ecsperimunts in tipogrufi, and tu purcqus di font ov 
tips wid hwig diz pejiz ov sur Ese, and ¢ cunsidurubul perfun ov dt 
muntli Fonotipic Jurnul ar printed. 

St. Bicez di wurcs ecsplanuturi ov di sistum ov ritin, cumand e vert 
larj sel, and meni pursunz ar ensbled tw urn ¢ livlihud bj tigin it, hwil 
publicefunz in di ritun caructur ar in gret dimand. Nz dat di ecsperi- 
munts on di best mod ov printin ar cumplited, it iz rizunubul tw supoz 
dat di printed wurcs wil, hwen publift, cumand az gret ¢ sel. 





Concluding Remark. 


Here we conclude the “ Alphabet of Nature,” which we regret being 
obliged to lay before the public in such a very imperfect state. We have 
learned while composing it, to feel doubt upon many points, where at the 
commencement we felt certainty, and we fear that the interruptions which 
we have accidentally experienced during this period, added to the altera- 
tion in some of our views which additional reflection, during so many 
months, has produced, may have not a little contributed to destroy the har- 
mony of the work. Such as it is, however, we offer it as our contribution 
to the cause of Phonetics, and hope that those who have the leisure and 
capacity for such investigations may be incited to undertake them for the 
purpose of finally composing a true “ Alphabet of Nature,” and not rest 
satisfied with a mere “ Transition Alphabet,”’ such as we have here dis- 
vlayed. There are many subjects which we have felt compelled to pass 
over, such as the laws which regulate the interchange of letters, the actual 
analysis of the spoken sounds in the various living languages, the laws of 
the evolution of some sounds from others, the structure of versification and 
the nature of rhythm and rhyme ; while upon others we have been exceed- 
ingly brief, as quantity and accent, natural words, emphasis, foreign tone, 
&c. For most of these, and other points connected with them, we refer 
the student, who is able to read German, to Dr. Rapp’s Physiologie der 
Sprache, (Physiology of Speech,) which we have so often quoted ; a work 
rich in information, and, considering its great extent and the multifarious 
nature of its contents, surprisingly accurate. It is with great diffidence 
that we lay our own imperfect essay by its side, and request the indul- 
gence of the reader. 

Dorking, 18 Feb., 1845. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


DurinG the first Six Chapters of Part I. the accent is represented by an inverted 
period, or dot on a level with the top of the line, thus  C), , placed at the end of the 
accented syllable; h is only used as a diacritical sign, and the aspirate is represented 
by H. 

In Chapter 7, note 1, page 91, we have changed these notations, and in all subse- 
quent pages an acute accent (’) is used at the end of the accented syllable; -h is the 
representative of the aspirate after consonants, and h elsewhere ; while h simply, 
after consonants, is still a simple diacritical sign; and H denotes the strengthened 
hard breathing, p. 92. | 


Note. (3 means the 3d line nals from the top of the text. 
3 


‘ . bottom FA 
[3 ; , : ‘ top of the notes. 
3] : tx . bottom - 


The figures llowed by a vaeiniesloa ‘dbnate the page. 





3; [1 For its position read its original position. 
4; [3 .... impingeing wees impinging. 
8; {1 .... morlikiul --e- molikydl. 
11; (15 .... color eee. colour. 
13; [1 .... Kanyardala Tur .... Kanyar da-la Tar. 
Sed ee eee 1 3 
16; 1 .... Savar s+ee Savar. 
18; |1 .... pen‘diulem +... pen dyulem. j 
—; [4 .... Yur'viule Yu'vyula. 


2 Add asa note at the word “sound.?—Such a method of writing would be 
syllabic: and has been adopted by “‘Sikwéya,” otherwise called George Guess, the 
inventor of the Cherokee or “ Tsilégi”’ Alphabet, which consists of 85 characters, the 
first six representing vowels, and the remainder vowels preceded by consonants. There 
must of course be as many characters as there are syllables in the language, and it 
would be impossible to spell with such characters any words containing closed syllables 
for instance ; 77 letters of the Cherokee alphabet are given in the Phonographic 
Journal for 1844, p- 74, whence it appears that the only letters required for printing 
the language correspond to our 4, @,1, 6, a, g, g,k, h,], m,n, nh, c, w, 8, d,t, y, = 19. 
This serves to shew the practical inferiority of the ‘syllabic scheme even when applied 
to a very simple language. 

20; 8) for By action, read By the action. 

22; (11,12 Expunge “This argument ..., chapter.” The author has pre- 
ferred considering this argument in his “Colloquy on the Writing and Printing Re- 
formation,” Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 306—311, and “ Plea for SEneany 
and Phonography,”’ published separately. 


23; [1 for 1 read : 

33 ; 3) eens ce” eece 

=s. [1] wuss iimioes avers Eytikls 

35; (5 -. d” flat . ad” flat 

37; 6] ...+ Shtokhau'zan .... Shtok-hau’zan 
40; 12] .... jazmu eeoes Jazmun 

41; 10] .... sound .--- sounded 

—s; [4 e fee A” eeee A” 

42; 2] 1... MA, N eeee mh, nh, nh 


43; 8) .... that the spoken .... the spoken 
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6 liq’uid strea’mléts t6 thé main’ rétir’ning ; 

mir miring wa'térs, thit 4d6wn! thé moin’tain 

riish indbstric’téd ; név/ér In thé O’cean 
hope’ td bé tran’quil ! 


A good writer (although he might use the same combination of accents) would natu- 
rally shun such coincidence of temporal metre, not as being inharmonious, but as 
bearing a peculiar character which should be avoided in English blank verse. It 
will appear, by the following lines, which have the very same accentuation and the 
same cesura, that a difference of quantities will destroy the resemblance to Latin 
sapphics :-— 

The heddlong térrent from its native caverns 

Barsting resistless, with destrictive fary 

Roars through the valley, wasting with déluge 

Férests and hémlets.” 


We must confess that our ears do not detect this great difference, although the greater 
number of consonants, by which the change of quantity is supposed to be affected, 
necessarily gives a different character to the latter lines, but not such a difference as 
we have been accustomed to consider quantitative. 

Mr. Hallam (Literature of Europe, p. 39), “ The early poets in the modern lan- 
guages chiefly borrowed their forms of versification from the Latin. It is unnecessary 
to say that metrical composition in that language, as in Greek, was an arrangement of 
verses corresponding by equal or equivalent feet; all syllables being presumed to fall 
under a known division of long and short, the former passing for strictly the double of 
the latter in quantity of time. By this law of pronunciation all verse was measured, 
and to this not only actors, who were assisted by an accompaniment, but the orators 
also endeavoured to conform. But the accented, or, if we choose to call them so, 
emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very different though uniform law, the unin- 
structed people, especially in the decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with 
little or no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables, but according to their accentual 
value. And this gave rise to the popular or rhythmical poetry of the lower empire, 
traces of which may be found in the second century, and even much earlier, but of 
which we have abundant proofs after the age of Constantine. The well-known lines 
of Adrian to Florus” (he adds in anote) “and his reply, ‘ Ego nolo Florus esse,’ &c., 
are accentual Trochaics, but not wholly so; for the last line, ‘ Scythicas pati pruinas,’ 
requires the word pati to be sounded asan iambic. ‘They are not the earliest instances 
extant of disregard to quantity, for Seutonius quotes some satirical lines on Julius 
Cesar.”—See Suet. J. Cas. 49,51. The lines are in general unfit for quotation, but 
we give one, as a specimen of the accentual trochaic : 


Ecce Cesar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias. 


147; (16 after task, add especially for foreign words. 

153; (2 for the end of the word read the penultim 

154; 15) .. using a wrong symbol, ..., having indicated a wrong sound. 

155; Ex. I. col. 2, 1. 10, for ditermind, read diter’mind. 

——_—_—_—— 15, .. yu niformli, .. yuniformli. 

—— Ex. 2, col. 2,1.3, .. yana, e. yena. 

—_—_—__—______—— 9, ... rejhalmésijhes, read rejhalmésijhes. 

156; Add as a note to the German example. We have here given Q as the stop- 
ped sound corresponding to 6 in German. Germans, however, are by no means 
consistent in giving it this sound, and we very frequently hear 6 instead of Q, especially 
before kh, as nékh. Instead of vh, we may pronounce v, without fear of discovery, 
except by a very attentive ear, and one more alive to the discrimination of sounds 
nearly alike than that of the majority of Germans. 

156; Ex. 3, col. 2, 1. 8, for le ran.. alors, read la ran .. alor. 

157 ; 10] for nor to reply, read or to reply. 
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